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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


The  subject  of  Physical  Geography  is  one  of  which  so  little  is 
generally  known,  that  the  publishers,  in  presenting  a  new  and  improved 
edition  of  Mrs.  Somsryillb's  excellent  work,  have  thought  it  not  inap- 
propriate to  introduce  the  following  extracts  from  an  article  on  its 
uses  and  applications,  from  the  "  Canada  Journal  of  Education" :  — 

"  There  is  probably  no  study  which,  in  comparison  with  its  importance,  bM 
reeelred  so  little  attention  as  this.  The  scbool-boy  soon  wearies  of  learning  the 
names  and  locations  of  continents,  peninsulas,  islands,  oiq>es,  mountains,  oceans, 
■eas,  lakes,  rivers,  Ac,  Ac ;  together  with  their  comparative  siie,  length,  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  their  population,  navigation,  character  of  inhabitants, 
varieties  of  animals,  various  productions,  adding,  it  may  he,  the  accompanying 
history  of  events  connected  with  the  different  countries;  and  to  what  purpose? 
To  be  forgotten  nearly  as  soon,  and  much  more  easily,  than  learned. 

"  We  think  that  the  judicious  introduction  of  physical  geography,  in  connec- 
tion with  topography,  will  very  much  increase  the  interest  of  the  latter,  while 
the  knowledge  it  will  afford,  in  and  of  Itself,  will  exceed  by  far,  in  importance, 
what  is  usually  obtained,  at  the  present  time,  even  in  our  best  schools. 

**  Of  what  use  is  it  that  we  know  that  there  are  certain  mountains,  seas,  or 
rivers,  in  Europe  or  Asia,  if  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  thehr  effects  upon  vegeta- 
tion, upon  civilisation,  and  the  condition  of  mankind?  or  that  the  different  con. 
tinents  are  so  many  miles  In  length,  and  so  many  in  breadth,  if  we  are  unao- 
qnainted  with  the  corresponding  oeeanio  influences  and  the  resulting  facts. 

"  How  many  scholars  know  why  all  the  great  deserts  of  the  world  are  situated 
where  they  are,  and  that  the  physical  laws  are  such  that  it  is  not  possible  that 
there  could  he  anything  but  deserts  in  those  places  ?  How  many  know  why  the 
northern  part  of  the  Andes  is  almost  wholly  desert  upon  their  western  slope, 
and  the  southern  part  upon  their  eastern  ?  or  that,  were  this  chain  removed  to 
the  eastern  side  of  South  America,  nearly  the  whole  division  would  be  one  con- 
tinuous desert? 

"  These  things  are  seldom  spoken  of  as  having  any  connection  with  the  study  of 
geography,  and  yet  it  would  seem  that  they  should  consUtnte  its  very  foundation. 

"  Probably  the  difference  in  the  civilisation  of  Europe  and  Africa,  is  to  be 
attributed  more  to  the  inland  seas  and  gulfs,  and  the  numerous  rivers  of  the 
former,  and  their  effects ;  and  the  absence  of  the  same  in  the  latter,  together 
with  other  physical  characteristics,  than  to  any  other  causes  whatever;  but  these 
things  are  seldom  learned  In  the  schools. 

"  The  scholar  learns  the  results  of  these  eaases  as  merely  abstract  Ikcts,  and 
ramemhers  them  about  as  well  as  he  would  the  conclusion  to  a  proposition  in 
Snclid,  without  having  been  through  with  the  demonstration. 

"  These  things  are  not  too  diflicult  to  be  understood  by  the  scholars  in  our 
grammar  and  high  schools,  and  many  of  them  come  within  the  range  of  tha 
lower  classes. 
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Thb  improyements  and  additions  embodied  in  the  tliird 
London  edition  are  enumerated  in  the  Author's  Preface. 
The  .  additions  to  the  last .  American  edition  have  been 
considerabl J  extended  in  this ;  and  the  Glossary  of  scientific 
and  technical  terms  has  been  carefiillj  revised.  It  is  be- 
lieved the  volume  is  very  much  improved,  and  superior  to 
the  last  London  edition. 

The  additions  which  are  distributed  through  the  volume 
are  enclosed  in  brackets  [  ].  These,  with  the  Glossary,  add 
considerably  to  the  number  of  pages.  The  American  Pub- 
lishers  therefore  believe,  that  it  will  be  found  well  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  general  reader,  and  in  every  particular 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  schools. 

Philadelphia,  Jfory,  1S58. 
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INTRODUCTION- 


The  daily  accumulating  knowledge  in  every  branch  of 
science  has  rendered  it'  necessary  to  make  many  additions 
and  corrections  in  the  third  edition  of  this  work.  In  doing 
this,  the  Author  acknowledges  her  obligations  to  Baron 
Humboldt's  invaluable  'Cosmos/  with  Colonel  Sabine's 
excellent  notes  —  and  to  the  works  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont, 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche;^  to  the 
researches  of  Messrs.  Campbell,  Thomson,  Strachey,  and 
Dr.  Hooker  in  the  Himalaya ;  and  to  papers  in  the  periodical 
journals  of  Europe,  India,  and  America. 

The  Author  has  to  express  her  thanks  to  her  friend  Mr. 
Pentland  for  his  kindness  in  again  superintending  the  passage 
through  the  press  of  this  work  during  her  residence  abroad, 
and  for  matter  hitherto  unpublished,  on  the  countries  visited 
by  him  during  his  diplomatic  missions  to  Bolivia  and  Peru ; 
and  also  to  M.  Elie  de  ikeaumont,  the  Prince  of  Canino,  and 
Dr.  Weddell,  for  valuable  information  on  the  subjects  of 
Geology,  Ornithology,  and  Botanical  Geography. 

>  'Principles  of  Geology,  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,'  8vo.,  1850;  'Manual 
of  Elementary  Geology,'  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Svo.,  1851 ;  'The  Geo- 
logical Observer,'  by  Sir  Henry  T.  De  la  Beche,  C.B.,  8vo.,  1861. 
(Republished  by  Blanohard  A  Lea.) 


Y&  INTBODUOTION. 

It  was  the  Author's  wish  and  her  publisher's  intention 
that  this  work  should  be  accompanied  by  maps  to  illustrate 
the  most  important  questions  of  Physical  Geography ;  but 
unce  Mr.  Alex.  Keith  Johnston  has  published  an  edition  of 
his  splendid  ^Physical  Atlas'  on  a  reduced  scale,^  which 
affords  all  the  information  required,  that  plan  has  been 
abandoned. 

The  Author  must  also  acknowledge  the  assistance  she  has 
received  from  another  work  recently  published  by  the  same 
Mtthor,  his  ^Geographical  Dictionary/'  the  most  complete 
General  Gazetteer  that  has  appeared  in  our  own  or  in  any 
other  language. 

TuKiN,  March  4^  1851. 


>  'The  Phjtical  Atlas  of  Natnral  Phenomeoa,'  1  Tol.  foL,  1847; 
*  The  Physical  Atlas,  reduced  for  the  Use  of  Colleges,  Families,  Ac.' 
1  ToL  4to.,  1850.    (Republished  bj  Blanchard  A  Lea.) 

' '  A  Dicdonarj  of  Geography,  forming  a  complete  General  Gaietteer 
of  the  World,'  bj  Alex.  Keith  Johnston.    1  vol.  8to.,  London,  1850. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


GEOLOGY. 

Of  Physical  Geography — Position  of  the  Earth  in  the  Solar  System  —  Dis- 
tance from  the  Sun — Ciril  Year — Inclination  of  Terrestrial  Orbit — Mass 
of  the  Sun  —  Distance  of  the  Moon  —  Figure  and  Density  of  the  Earth 
from  the  Motions  of  the  Moon  —  Figure  of  the  Earth  from  Arcs  of  the 
Meridian  —  from  Oscillations  of  Pendulum  —  Local  Disturbances  —  Mean 
Density  of  the  Earth  —  Known  Depth  below  its  Surface  —  Outline  of 
Geology. 

Physical  Geography  is  a  description  of  tho  earth,  the  sea, 
and  the  air^  with  their  inhabitants  animal  and  vegetable^  of  the 
distribution  of  these  organized  beings,  and  the  causes  of  that  distri- 
bution. Political  and  arbitrary  divisions  are  disregarded,  the  sea 
and  the  land  are  considered  only  with  respect  to  those  great  features 
that  have  been  stamped  upon  them  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty, 
and  man  himself  is  viewed  but  afl  a  fellow-inhabitant  of  the  globe 
with  other  created  things,  yet  influencing  them  to  a  certain  extent 
by  his  actions,  and  influenced  in  return.  The  effects  o^  his  intel- 
lectual superiority  on  the  inferior  animals,  and  even  on  his  own  con- 
dition, by  the  subjection  of  some  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in 
nature  to  his  will,  together  with  the  other  causes  which  have  had 
the  greatest  influence  on  his  physical  and  moral  state,  are  among 
the  most  important  subjects  of  this  science. 

The  former  state  of  our  terrestrial  habitation,  the  successive  con- 
vulsions which  have  ultimately  led  to  its  present  geographical 
arrangement,  and  to  the  actual  distribution  of  land  and  water,  so 
powerfully  influential  on  the  destinies  of  mankind,  are  circumstances 
of  primary  importance. 

The  position  of  the  earth  with  regard  to  the  sun,  and  its  connexion 
with  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  have  been  noticed  by  the  author 
elsewhere.  It  was  there  shown  that  our  globe  forms  but  an  atom  in 
the  immensity  of  space,  utterly  invisible  from  the  nearest  fixed  star, 
and  scarcely  a  telescopic  object  to  the  remote  planets  of  our  system. 
The  increase  of  temperature  with  the  depth  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  the  tremendous  desolation  hurled  over  wide  regions  by 

2  (13)  A 
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numerouA  fire-breatbiDg  mountaiDB,  sbow  that  man  is  removed  bat  a 
few  miles  from  immense  lakes  or  seas  of  liquid  fire.  The  very  shell 
on  vhich  he  stands  is  unstable  under  his  feet,  not  only  from  those 
temporary  convulsions  that  seem  to  shake  the  globe  to  its  centre,  but 
from  a  slow  almost  imperceptible  elevation  in  some  places,  and  an 
equally  sentle  subsidence  in  others,  as  if  the  internal  molten  matter 
were  subject  to  secular  tides,  now  heaving  and  now  ebbing,  or  that 
the  subjacent  rocks  were  in  one  place  expanded  and  in  another  con- 
tracted by  changes  of  temperature. 

The  earthquake  and  the  torrent,  the  august  and  terrible  ministers 
of  Almighty  Power,  have  torn  the  solid  earth  and  opened  the  seals 
of  the  most  ancient  records  of  creation,  written  in  indelible  characters 
on  the  '( perpetual  hills  and  the  everlasting  mountains."  There  we 
read  of  the  changes  that  have  brought  the  rude  mass  to  its  present 
fair  state,  and  of  the  myriads  of  beings  that  have  appeared  on  this 
mortal  stage,  have  fulfilled  their  destinies,  and  have  been  swept  from 
existence  to  make  way  for  new  races,  which,  in  their  turn,  have 
vanished  from  the  scene,  till  the  creation  of  man  completed  the  glo- 
rious work.  Who  shall  define  the  periods  of  those  mornings  and 
evenings  when  God  saw  that  his  work  was  good  ?  and  who  shall  de- 
clare the  time  allotted  to  the  human  race,  when  the  generations  of 
the  most  insignificant  insect  existed  for  unnumbered  ages  f  Yet  man 
is  also  to  vanish  ip  the  ever-changing  coarse  of  eventa.  The  earth 
is  to  be  burnt  up,  and  the  elements  are  to  melt  with  fervent  heat  — 
to  be  again  reduced  to  chaos  —  possibly  to  be  renovated  and  adorned 
for  other  races  of  beings.  These  stupendous  changes  may  be  but 
ovdes  in  those  great  laws  of  the  universe  where  all  is  variable  but 
the  laws  themselves,  and  He  who  has  ordained  them. 

The  earth  is  one  of  thirty-two  planets  which  revolve  about  the 
sun  in  elliptical  orbits :  of  these,  twenty-five  have  been  discovered 
since  the  year  1781.*     Mercury  and  Venus  are  nearer  the  sun  than 

'  TThe  solar  system  consists  exclnsiTely  of  the  sun  and  all  the  planets, 
satelHtes,  and  comets,  whose  motions  are  dependent  upon  its  gravitation. 
It  does  not  include  the  fixed  stars.  The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  com- 
plete catalogue  of  the  solar  system  :— 

NaniA.  Date  of  DiMOTery.  Diffeorerer.  Place  of  DboorBiy. 

Mercury known  to  the  ancients. 

Venus «*  «* 

The  earth  (with  one  satellite)  "  «* 

Mars "  •« 

Jupiter  (with  four  satellites)...  "  ** 

Batnm  (with  seven  satellites)..  "  " 

Uranus  (with  two  or  more 

satellites) 1781 SirWm.  Hersohel. 

Ceres  June  1,  1801 Piaxzi Palermo. 

Pallas  March  28,  1802 Olbers Bremen. 

ittno Sept.  1,  1804 Harding  LiUenthaL 
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the  earth,  the  others  are  more  remote.  The  earth  revolves  at  a  meaii 
distance  of  95,298,260  miles  from  the  sun's  centre,  in  a  civil  year 
of  865  days  5  hours  48  minutes  49*7  seconds,  at  the  same  time  that 

Kun«.  Date  of  Diwoyery.  DinooTerer.  Place  of  DiaooTeiy. 

Vesta March  29,  1807 Olbers Bremen. 

Astrea Dec.  8,  1845 Hencke  Drissea. 

Neptune  1846 Le  Verrier  k  Mr. 

Adams  

Hebe July  1,  1847 Hencke  Drissen. 

Iris Aug.  13,  1847 Hind London. 

Flora Oct.  18,  1847 Hind London. 

Metis April  25,  1848  Graham Sligo. 

Hygea April  12,  1849  Gasparii Naples. 

Parthenope  May  11,  1850 Gasparis Naples. 

Clio Sept  18,  1850 Hind London. 

Eceria Not.  2,  1850 Gasparis Naples. 

Yietoria 1850 Hind London. 

Irene  May  19,  1851  Hind London. 

Eunomia July  19,  1851 Gasparis Naples. 

Psjche March  17,  1852 Gasparis Naples. 

Thetis April  17,  1852  Luther  Berlin. 

Melpomene June  24,  1852 Hind London. 

fortuna Aug.  22,  1852 Hind London. 

Massilia  Sept  19,  1852  Gasparis Naples. 

Calliope Nov.  16,  1852 Hind London. 

Lutitia  Not.  18,  1852 Goldschmidt Paris. 

Thalia Dec.  15,  1852  Hind London. 

Comets  observed  sine$  January  1,  1847. 

1847—1.  Feb.  6  Hind London. 

II.  May  7  Colla Parma. 

III.  Aug.  81  Schweizer Moscow. 

IT.  July  4  MauTais  Paris. 

T.  July  20 Brorsen Scuftenberg. 

Ti.  Oct.  1 Miss  Mitchell Nantucket 

1848 — I.  Aug.  7 Petersen AUona. 

n.  ^ncke*8  comet)  Sept  18 Hind London. 

III.  Oct  26 Petersen Altona. 

1849—1.  April  16 Goujon Paris. 

n.  April  11 Schweizer Moscow. 

lu.  Not.  28 Jenkins  At  sea. 

1860—1.  May  1  Petersen Altona. 

II.  Aug.  29 Bond Cambridge. 

m.  (Fay's  comet)  Not.  28 Challis  Cambridge,  E. 

1851 — I.  June  27   D'Arrest Leipsic. 

II.  Aug.  1 Brorsen Scuftenberg. 

ITI.  Oct  22 Brorsen  Scuftenberg. 

1852 — I.  May  15 Chacornac Marseilles. 

II.  July  24 Westphal Gottingen. 

ni.  (Biela's  comet)  Aug.  25... '....Leech! Rome.] 

From  the  elements  and  position  of  the  orbits  of  the  thirteen  small  bodies, 
[namely.  Flora,  Vesta,  Iris,  Metis,  Hebe,  Astnea,  Hygaa,  Parthenope,  Vio- 
toviai  Egeria,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas,]  which  reTolTe  between  Blara  and 
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it  rotates  in  24  hours  about  an  axis  which  always  remaioa  parallel  to 
itself,  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  23''  27'  84-69"  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic ;  consequently  the  days  and  nights  are  of  equal  length  at 
the  equator,  from  whence  their  length  progressively  differs  more  and 
more  as  the  latitude  increases,  till  at  each  pole  alternately  there  is 
perpetual  day  for  six  months,  and  a  night  of  the  same  duration : 
thus  the  light  and  heat  are  very  unequally  distributed,  and  both  are 
modified  by  the  atmosphere  by  which  the  earth  is  encompassed  to 
the  height  of  about  forty  miles. 

With  regard  to  magnitude,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus  and 
Neptune  are  larger  than  the  earth,  the  rest  are  smaller,  but  even  the 
largest  is  incomparably  inferior  to  the  sun  in  size;  his  mass  is 
854,936  times  greater  Uian  that  of  the  earth,  but  t^e  earth  is  nearly 
four  times  as  dense. 

Though  the  planets  disturb  the  earth  in  its  motion,  their  form  has 
no  effect  on  account  of  their  great  distance ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with 
regard  to  the  moon,  which  revolves  about  the  earth  at  a  mean  dis- 
tance of  240,000  miles,  and  is  therefore  so  near,  that  the  form  of 
both  bodies  causes  mutual  disturbances  in  their  respective  motions. 
The  perturbations  in  the  moon's  motions  from  that  cause,  compared 
with  the  same  computed  from  theory,  show  that  the  earth  is  not  a 
perfect  sphere,  but  that  it  bulges  at  the  equator,  and  is  flattened  at 
the  poles :  it  even  gives  a  value  of  the  compression '  or  flattening. 
Again,  theory  shows  that,  if  the  earth  were  throughout  of  the  same 

Jupiter,  it  has  been  conjectured,  with  much  probability,  that  they  once 
formed  the  mass  of  a  large  planet  which  had  exploded :  upon  this  hjrpo- 
thesis  several  have  actually  been  looked  for,  and  found.  The  shooting  stars 
which  have  appeared  in  such  remarkable  showers  in  the  months  of  August 
and  November,  may  possibly  have  ha4  a  similar  origin,  as  they  are  believed 
to  form  a  group  which  revolves  about  the  sun  in  182  days,  in  an  elliptical 
orbit,  and  that  in  passing  through  the  aphelion  in  August  and  November, 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  earth's  atmosphere,  on  entering  which  with 
great  velocity  they  become  ignited  and  are  consumed.  An  event  so  tre- 
mendous as  the  explosion  of  a  world,  is  by  no  means  beyond  the  unlimited 
power  of  steam  under  intense  pressure. 

*  The  compression  of  the  earth  is  the  flattening  at  the  poles.  Its  nume- 
rical value  18  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  equatorial  and  polar 
diameters,  expressed  in  feet  or  miles,  divided  by  the  equatorial  diameter. 

fThe  extent  of  compression  at  the  poles  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the 
difference  between  the  equatorial  and  polar  diameters  to  the  equatorial 
diameter,  which  is  technically  termed  the  oblaUness.  The  dimensiouB  of 
the  earth  in  miles,  are  as  follows : 

Miles.  Diameter. 

Radius  at  the  equator 3962-6  =  7925-2 

Radius  at  the  pole 8949-6  =  7899-2 

Difference  of  equatorial  and  polar  radii 130  =      26-0 

Menn  radius,  or  at  4b^  latitude 8956-1  s=  7912-2 

Mean  length  of  a  degree 69-06       

The  fourth  part  of  a  meridian 6214-2        ] 
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density,  it  woald  be  much  less  flat  at  the  poles  than  the  moon's 
motions  show  it  to  be,  but  that  it  would  he  very  nearly  the  same 
were  the  earth  to  inereasc  regularly  in  density  from  the  surface  to  its 
centre ;  and  thus  the  lunar  motions  not  only  make  known  the  form, 
but  reveal  the  internal  structure  of  the  globe.  Actual  measurement 
has  proved  the  truth  of  these  results. 

The  courses  of  the  great  rivers,  which  are  generally  navigable  to 
a  considerable  extent,  show  that  the  curvature  of  the  land  diners  but 
little  from  that  of  the  ocean ;  and  as  the  heights  of  the  mountains 
and  continents  are  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the  magnitude 
of  ihe  earth,  its  figure  is  understood  to  be  determined  by  a  surface 
at  every  point  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  gravitation,  or  of  the 
plomb-Iine,  and  is  the  same  which  the  sea  would  have  if  it  were 
oontinned  all  round  the  earth  beneath  the  continents.  Such  is  the 
figure  that  has  been  measured  in  various  parts  of  the  globe. 

A  terrestrial  meridian  is  a  line  passing  through  both  poles,  all  the 
points  of  which  have  their  noon  contemporaneously,  and  a  degree  of 
a  meridian  is  its  860th  part  Now,  if  the  earth  were  a  sphere,  all 
degrees  would  be  of  the  same  length ;  but,  as  it  is  flattened  at  the 
poles,  the  degrees  are  longest  there,  and  decrease  in  length  to  the 
equator,  where  they  are  least.  The  ifbrm  and  size  of  the  earth  may 
therefore  be  determined  by  comparing  the  length  of  degrees  in  dif- 
ferent latitudes.*  Eleven  arcs  have  been  measured  in  Europe,  one 
in  the  Andes  of  equatorial  America,  and  two  in  the  East  Indies; 
but  a  comparison  of  no  two  gives  the  same  result,  which  shows  that 
the  earth  has  a  slightly  irregular  form.  From  a  mean  of  ten  of  these 
arcs  M.  Bessel  found  that  the  equatorial  radius  of  the  earth  is 
3963*025  miles,  and  the  polar  radius  3949*8  miles  neariy.  Whence, 
assuming  the  earth  to  be  a  sphere,  the  length  of  a  mean  degree  of 
the  meridian  is  69'05  British  statute  miles ;  therefore  360  degrees, 
or  the  whole  circumference  of-  the  globe,  is  24,858  miles;  the 
diameter,  which  is  something  less  than  a  third  of  the  cirumference, 
is  about  8286  statute  miles ;  and  the  length  of  a  geographical  mile 
of  60  to  a  degree  is  608676  feet  The  breadth  of  the  tonid  zone 
is  2815  geographical  miles,  the  breadth  of  each  of  the  temperate 
lones  is  2854  miles,  and  that  of  each  of  the  spaces  within  the  arctic 
and  antartic  circles  1140  miles  nearly.  The  Astronomer  Royal  Mr. 
Air/s  results,  obtained  ten  years  afterwards,  only  differ  from  those 
of  5i.  Bessel  by  127  feet  in  the  equatorial,  and  138  feet  in  the  polar 
radius,  quantities  not  graater  than  the  length  of  a  good  sized  ball- 
room. In  consequence  of  the  round  form  of  the  earth,  the  dip  or 
depression  of  the  horizon  is  a  fathom  for  every  three  miles  of  dis- 

*  The  theoretical  investigation  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  the  method  em- 
ployed for  measuring  arcs  of  the  meridian,  and  that  of  finding  the  form  of 
the  earth  from  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum,  are  given  in  the  *  ConnexiQi| 
of  the  Physical  Sciences,'  by  Mary  Somerville,  7th  Section,  7th  editioa 
2* 
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tance ;  tbat  is  to  say,  an  object  a  &thom  or  six  feet  high  would  be 
hid  by  the  curvature  of  the  earth  at  the  distance  of  three  miles. 
Since  the  dip  increases  as  the  square,  a  hill  100  fathoms  high  would 
be  hid  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles,  and  the  top  of  Kunchinjunga, 
the  most  elevated  point  of  the  Himalaya,  hitherto  measured  28,178 
feet  high,  would  be  seen  to  sink  beneath  the  h(Hrizon  by  a  person 
about  167  miles  off;  thus,  when  the  height  is  known,  an  estimate  can 
be  formed  of  the  distance  of  a  mountain. 

The  oscillations  of  the  pendulum  have  afforded  another  method  of 
ascertaining  the  form  of  the  earth.  Like  all  heavy  bodies,  its  descent . 
and  consequently  its  oscillations  are  accelerated  in  proportion  to  the  . 
force  of  gravitation,  which  increases  from  the  equator  to  the  poles. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  the  oscillations  may  be  everjrwhere  performed . 
in  the  same  time,  the  length  of  the  pendulum  must  be  increased  pro- 
gressively in  going  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  according  to  a 
known  law,*  from  whence  the  compression  or  flattening  at  the  poles 
may  be  deduced.  Experiments  for  that  purpose  have  been  made  in 
a  great  number  of  places,  but,  as  in  the  measurement  of  the  arcs,  no 
two  sets  give  exactly  the  same  results ;  the  mean  of  the  whole,  how- 
ever, differs  very  little  from  that  given  by  the  degrees  of  the  meridian 
and  the  perturbations  of  the  moon ;  ana  as  the  three  methods  are  so 
entirely  independent  of  each  other,  the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the 
earth  may  be  considered  to  be  known.  The  sea  has  little  effect  on 
these  experiments,  both  because  its  mean  density  is  less  than  that  of 
the  earth,  and  that  its  mean  depth  of  perhaps  foui  miles  is  incon- 
siderable when  compared  with  3956  miles,  the  mean  terrestrial 
radius." 

'  A  pendulum  which  oscillates  86,400  times  in  a  mean  day  at  the  equator, 
will  do  the  same  at  every  point  of  the  earth's  surface  if  its  length  be  in- 
creased progressively  to  the  pole  as  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  latitude. 
The  sine  of  the  latitude  is  a  perpendicular  line  drawn  fh>m  any  point  of  a 
terrestrial  meridian  to  the  equatorial  radius  of  the  earth.  That  line  ex- 
pressed in  feet  or  miles,  and  multiplied  by  itself,  is  the  square  of  the  sine 
of  the  latitude.  Gravitation  increases  from  the  equator  to  the  poles  accord- 
ing to  that  law,  and  the  length  of  the  degrees  augments  very  nearly  in  the 
same  ratio.  « 

*  The  compression  deduced  by  M.  Bessel  from  arcs  of  the  meridian  is 

— ;  that  deduced  by  Colonel  Sabine  from  his  experiments  with  the  pen- 
299 

1 
dnlum  is  —  .    Other  pendulum  experiments  have  also  given  a  compres- 
288-7 
1  1 

•ion  of  and .     The  protuberant  matter  at  the  earth's  equator 

298-2        266-4 
produces  inequalities  in  the  moon's  motions,  from  whence  the  compression 

1 
of  the  earth  is  found  to  be  — ;    and  although  the  reciprocal  action  of  the 
806-05 
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The  discrepancies  in  the  results,  from  the  comparison  of  the  dif- 
ferent sets  of  pendulum  experiments,  and  also  of  degrees  of  the  me- 
ridian,  arise  from  local  attraction,  as  well  as  from  irregularities  in  the 
form  of  the  earth.  These  attractions,  arising  from  dense  masses  of 
rock  in  mountains,  cause  the  plumb-line  to  deviate  from  the  vertical) 
and  when  under  ground  they  alter  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum. 
Colonel  Sabine,  who  made  experiments  with  the  pendulum  from  the 
equator  to  within  ten  degrees  of  the  north  pole,  discovered  that  the 
intensity  is  greatly  augmented  by  volcanic  islands.  A  variation  to 
the  amount  of  a  tenth  of  a  second  in  twentv-four  hours  can  be  per- 
fectly ascertained  in  the  rate  of  the  pendulum ;  but  from  some  of 
these  local  attractions  a  variation  of  nearly  ten  seconds  has  occurred 
during  the  same  period.  The  islands  of  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  St. 
Thomas,  the  Isle  of  France,  are  some  of  those  noted  by  Colonel  Sa- 
bine. 

There  are  other  remarkable  instances  of  local  disturbance,  arising 
from  the  geological  nature  of  the  soil ;  for  example,  the  intensity  of 
gravitation  is  very  small  at  Bordeaux,  from  whence  it  increases  ra* 
pidly  to  Clermont-Ferrand,  Milan,  and  Padua,  where  it  attains  a 
maximum  (owin^,  probably,  to  diense  masses  of  rock  under  ground), 
and  from  thence  it  extends  to  Parma.  In  consequence  of  this  local 
attraction,  the  degrees  of  the  meridian  in  that  part  of  Italy  seem  to 
increase  towards  the  equator  through  a  small  space,  instead  of,  de- 
creasing, as  if  the  earth  were  drawn  out  instead  of  flattened  at  the 
poles. 

It  appears  from  this,  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  earth  on  a  pen-  ' 
dulum  or  torsion  balance  may  be  compared  with  the  effect  of  a  small 
part  of  it,  and  thus  a  comparison  may  be  instituted  between  the  mass 
of  the  earth  and  the  mass  of  that  part  of  it  Now  a  leaden  ball  was 
weighed  against  the  earth  by  comparing  the  effects  of  each  upon  a 
balance  of  torsion ;  the  nearness  of  the  smaller  mass  making  it  pro- 
duce a  sensible  effect  as  compared  with  that  of  the  larger,  for  by  the 
laws  of  attraction  the  whole  earth  must  be  considered  as  collected  in 
its  centre ;  in  this  manner  a  value  of  the  mass  of  the  earth  was  ob- 
tdned,  and,^as  its  volume  was  known,  its  mean  density  was  found  to 
be  5*675  times  greater  than  that  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  62^ 
of  Farenheit's  thermometer.  Now,  as  that  mean  density  is  double 
that  of  basalt,  and  more  than  double  that  of  granite,  rocks  which 
undoubtedly  emanate  from  very  great  depths  beneath  the  sur&ce  of 

moon  on  the  protuberant  matter  at  the  earth's  equator  does  not  actually 

•        1  1 

gire  the  compressioni  it  proves  that  it  most  be  between  —  and  — .    Coin- 

279        578 
cidences  so  near  and  so  remarkable,  arising  from  such  different  methods, 
show  how  nearly  the  irregular  figure  of  the  earth  has  been  determined.    .^ 
The  inequalities  in  the  motions  of  the  moon  and  earth  alluded  to  are  ex-  -jm 
plained  in  Sections  5  and  11,  *  Connexion  of  Pbysioal  Scieueet.'  M 
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the  eartti,  it  afibrds  another  proof  of  the  increase  in  dennty  towards 
the  earth's  centre.  These  experiments  were  first  made  by  Cavendish 
and  Mitchell,  and  latterly  with  much  greater  accuracy  by  the  late 
Mr.  Baily,  who  devoted  four  years  of  unremitted  attention  to  the 
aocomplishment  of  this  important  and  difficult  object.* 

Although  the  earth  increases  in  density  regularly  from  the  surface 
to  the  centre,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  from  the  increasing 
pressure,  vet  the  sur&ce  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  substances  of 
different  aensities,  some  of  which  occur  in  amorphous  masses ;  others 
are  disposed  in  reguhir  layers  or  strata,  either  horizonttJ  or  inclined 
at  all  angles  to  the  horizon.  By  mining,  man  has  penetrated  only 
a  very  little  way;  but  by  reasoning  from  the  dip  or  inclination  of 
the  strata  at  or  near  the  sur&oei  and  from  other  oiroamstances,  he 
has  obtained  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  structure  of  our  globe  to 
the  depth  of  about  ten  miles.  All  the  substances  of  which  we  have 
any  information  are  divided  into  four  classes,  distinguished  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  formed :  namely, —  plutonic  and 
volcanic  rocks,  both  of  igneous  origin,  though  produced  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances ;  aqueous  or  stratified  rocks,  entirely  due  to  the 
action  of  water,  as  the  name  implies ;  and  metamorphic  rocks,  depo- 
sited by  water,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  geologists, 
and  consequently  stratified,  but  subsequently  altered  and  crystallized 
by  heat.  The  aqueous  and  volcanic  rocks  are  formed  at  or  near  the 
Burfftce  of  the  earth,  the  plutonic  and  metamorphic  at  great  depths ; 
Ji>ut  all  of  them  have  originated  simultaneously  during  every  geolo- 
flncal  period,  and  are  now  in  a  state  of  slow  and  constant  progress. 
The  antagonist  principles  of  fire  and  water  have  ever  been  and  still 
are  the  cause  of  the  perpetual  vicissitudes  to  which  the  crust  of  the 
earth  is  liable. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  observaUon  that  the  plutonic  rocks,  con- 
sisdng  of  the  granites  and  some  of  the  porphyries,  were  formed  in 
the  deep  and  fiery  caverns  of  the  earth,  of  melted  matter,  which 
crystallized  as  it  slowly  cooled  under  enormous  pressure,  and  was 
then  heaved  up  in  unstratificd  masses,  by  the  elastic  force  of  the 
internal  heat,  even  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains*,  or  forced 
in  a  semi-fluid  state  into  fissures  of  the  superincumbent  strata,  some- 
times into  the  cracks  of  the  previously  formed  eranite;  for  that 
rock,  which  constitutes  the  base  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
crust,  has  not  been  all  formed  at  once ;  some  portions  had  been  solid, 
while  others  were  yet  in  a  liquid  state.  This  class  of  rocks  is  com- 
pletely destitute  of  fossil  remains. 

*  It  is  clear  that  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  may  be  found  from  the 
attraction  of  the  plumb-line  by  monntains,  or  by  the  irregularity  in  the 
oscillations  of  the  pendulum,  but  the  torsion  balance  is  a  much  more  sensi- 
ble instrument  than  either.  The  density  determined  by  M.  Beich  differs 
from  that  found  by  Mr.  Bailj  by  only  one  twenty-eighth  part. 
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Although  granite  and  the  Tolcanic  rocks  are  hoth  due  to  the  action 
of  fire,  their  nature  and  poeition  are  very  different ;  granite,  fused 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  has  heen  cooled  and  consolidated  before 
coming  to  the  sur&ce :  besides,  it  generally  consists  of  few  ingredi- 
ents, so  that  it  has  nearly  the  same  character  in  all  countries.  But 
as  the  volcanic  fire  rises  to  the  very  surfiEice  of  the  earth,  fusing 
whatever  it  meets  with,  volcanic  rocks  take  various  forms,  not  only 
from  the  different  kinds  of  strata  which  are  melted,  but  from  the  dif- 
ferent conditions  under  which  the  liquid  matter  has  been  cooled, 
though  most  frequently  on  the  surface — a  circumstance  that  seems 
to  have  had  the  greatest  effect  on  its  appearance  and  structure. 
Sometimes  it  assumes  a  crystalline  granitic  structure,  at  other  times 
it  becomes  glass;  in  short,  all  those  massive,  unstratified,  and  occa- 
sionally columnar  rocks,  as  basalt,  greenstone,  porphjrry,  and  serpen- 
tine, are  due  to  volcanic  fires,  and  are  devoid  of  fossil  remains. 

There  scenes  scarcely  to  have  been  any  age  of  the  world  in  which 
volcanic  eruptions  have  not  taken  place  in  some  part  of  the  globe. 
Lava  has  pierced  through  every  description  of  rocks,  spread  over  the 
sur&ce  of  those  existing  at  the  time,  filled  their  crevices,  and  flowed 
between  their  strata.  Ever  changing  its  place  of  action,  it  has  burst 
out  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  as  well  as  on  dry  land.  Enormous 
quantities  of  scoriae  and  ashes  have  been  ejected  from  numberless 
craters,  and  have  formed  extensive  deposits  in  the  sea,  in  lakes,  and 
on  the  land,  in  which  are  embedded  the  remains  of  the  animals  and 
vegetables  of  the  epoch.  Some  of  these  deposits  have  become  hard 
ToSny  others  remain  in  a  crumbling  state ;  and  as  they  alternate  with 
the  aqueous  strata  of  almost  every  period,  they  contain  the  fossils  of 
all  the  geological  epoohs,  chiefly  fresh  and  salt-water  testacesB.* 

According  to  a  theory  how  generally  adopted,  which  originated 
with  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  whose  works  are  models  of  philosophical  in- 
vestigation, the  metamorphic  rocks,  which  consist  of  gneiss,  mica- 
schist,  clay-slate,  statuary  marble,  &c.,  were  formed  of  the  sediment 
of  water  in  regular  layers,  differing  in  kind  and  colour,  but,  having 
been  deposited  near  the  place  where  plutonic  rocks  were  generated, 
they  have  been  changed  by  the  heat  transmitted  from  the  msed  mat- 
ter, and,  in  cooling  under  heavy  pressure  and  at  great  depths,  they 
have  become  as  highly  crystallized  as  the  granite  itself,  without  los- 
ing their  stratified  form.  An  earthy  stratum  has  sometimes  been 
changed  into  a  highly  crystallized  rock,  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  point  of  contact,  by  transmitted  heat ;  and  thero 
are  instances  of  dark-coloured  limestone,  full  of  fossil  shells,  that 
has  been  changed  into  statuary  marble  from  that  cause.  Such  alter- 
ations may  frequently  be  seen  to  a  small  extent  on  rocks  adjacent  to 
a  stream  of  lava.     There  is  seldom  a  trace  of  organic  remains  in  the 

*  Testaoe®  are  shell-fish. 
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sMattiocpIuo  rocln;  their  straia  are  Bometimes  horixontal,  but  they 
are  oBuaUj  tilted  at  all  angles  to  the  horizon,  and  form  eome  of  the 
highest  mountains  and  most  extensive  table-lands  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Although  there  is  the  greatest  similarity  in  the  plutonio 
rocks  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  they  are  by  no  means  identical ;  they 
differ  in  colour,  and  even  in  ingredients,  though  these  are  few. 

Aqueous  rocks  are  all  stratified,  being  the  sedimentary  deposits  of 
water.  They  originate  in  the  wear  of  the  land  by  rain,  streams,  or 
the  ocean.  The  ddbris  carried  by  running  water  is  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  seas  and  lakes,  where  it  is  consolidated,  and  then 
ndsed  up  by  subterraneous  forces^  again  to  undergo  the  sanie  ptooeds 
after  a  lapse  of  time.  By  the  wasting  away  of  the  land  the  lower 
rocks  are  laid  bare,  and,  as  the  materials  are  deposited  in  different 
places  aoootdinff  to  their  weight,  the  strata  are  exceedingly  varied, 
but  consist  chiefly  of  arenadeous  or  sandstone  rocks,  composed  of  sand, 
clay,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  They  constitute  three  great  classes, 
which,  in  an  ascending  order,  are  the  primary  and  secondary  fossili- 
ferous  strata  and  the  tertiary  formations. 

The  primly  fossiliferous  or  palaeozoic  strata,  the  most  ancient  of 
all  the  sedimentary  rocks,  consisting  of  limestone,  sandstones,  and 
shales,  are  entirely  of  marine  origin,  having  been  formed  fkr  firom 
land  at  the  bottom  of  a  very  deep  ocean;  consequently  they  contain 
the  exuviso  of  marine  animals  only,  and  after  the  lapse  of  unnum- 
bered ages  the  ripple-marks  of  the  waves  are  still  distinctly  visible 
on  some  of  their  strata.  This  series  of  rocks  is  subdivided  into  the 
Cambrian  and*  the- upper  and  lower  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  sys- 
tems, each  distinguished  by  the  differences  in  their  fossil  remains. 

In  the  Cambrian  rocks,  sometimes  many  thousand  yards  thick, 
organic  remains  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  but  tbo  Silu- 
rian rocks  abound  in  them  more  and  more  as  the  strata  lie  higher  in 
the  series.  In  the  lower  Silurian  group  are  the  remains  of  shell- 
fish, almost  all  of  extinct  genera,  and  the  few  that  have  any  affinity 
to  those  alive  are  of  extinct  species ;  crinoidea,  or  stone  lilies,  which 
had  been  fixed  to  the  rocks  like  tulips  on  their  stems,  are  coeval  with 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  deep;  and  the  trilobito,  a  jointed 
creature  of  the  crab  kind,  with  prominent  eves,  are  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  Silurian  strata,  but  the  last  traces  of  them  are 
found  in  the  coal-measures  above.  In  the  upper  Silurian  group  are 
abundance  of  marine  shells  of  almost  every  order,  together  with  cri- 
noidea, vast  quantities  of  corals,  and  some  sea-weeds :  several  sauroid 
fishes,'  of  extinct  genera,  but  of  a  high  organization,  have  been  found 
in  the  highest  beds — tlie  only  vertebrated  animals  that  have  yet  been 
discovered  among  the  countless  profusion  of  the  lower  orders  of  ani- 
mals that  are  entombed  in  the  primary  fossiliferous  strata.     The  re- 

*  Sauroid  fish  haTe  somewhat  of  the  form  and  organiiation  of  the  lizard 
triKf 
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mains  of  one  or  more  land  plants^  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  have 
been  found  in  the  Silurian  rocks  of  North  America,  which  shows 
that  there  had  been  land  with  vegetation  at  that  early  period.  The 
type  of  these  plants,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  shells  and  the  quan- 
tity of  the  coral,  indicate  that  a  uniformly  warm  temperature  had 
then  prevailed  over  the  globe.  During  the  Silurian  period  an  ocean 
covered  the  northern  hemisphere,  islands  and  lands  of  moderate  size 
bad  just  begun  to  rise,  and  earthquakes,  with  volcanic  eruptions  from 
insular  and  submarine  volcanoes,  were  frequent  towards  its  close. 
The  secondary  fossiliferous  strata,  which  comprise  a  great  geolo- 

f*cal  period,  and  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  high  land  of 
urope,  were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  an  ocean,  like  the  primary, 
firom  the  debris  of  all  the  others,  carried  down  by  water,  and  still 
bear  innumerable  tokens  of  their  marine  origin,  although  they  have 
for  ages  formed  a  part  of  the  dry  land.  Calcareous  rocks  are  more 
abundant  in  these  strata  than  in  the  crystallinei  probably  because  the 
carbonic  acid  was  then,  as  it  still  is,  driven  off  from  the  lower  strata 
by  the  internal  heat,  and  came  to  the  surface  as  gas  or  in  calcareous 

Snugs,  which  either  rose  in  the  sea  and  furnished  materiab  for 
ell-fish  and  coral  insects  to  build  their  habitations  and  form  coral 
reefs,  or  deposited  their  calcareous  matter  on  the  land  in  the  form  of 
rocks. 

The  Devonian  or  old  Red  Sandstone  group,  in  manv  places  10,000 
feet  thick,  consisting  of  strata  of  dark  red  and  other  sandstones, 
marls,  coralline  limestones,  conglomerates,  &o.,  is  the  lowest  of  the 
secondary  fossiliferous  strata,  and  forms  a  link  between  them  and 
the  Silurian  rocks,  by  an  analogy  in  their  fossil  remains.  It  has 
fossils  peculiarly  its  own,  but  it  has  also  some  shells  and  corals  com- 
mon to  the  strata  both  above  and  below  it.  There  are  various 
families  of  extinct  sauroid  fishes  in  this  group,  some  of  which  were 
gigantic,  others  had  strong  bony  shields  on  their  heads,  and  one 
genus,  covered  with  enamelled  scales,  bad  appendages  like  wings. 
The  shark  approaches  nearer  to  some  of  these  ancient  fish  than  any 
other  now  living.* 

During  the  long  period  of  tranquillity  that  prevailed  after  the 
Devonian  group  was  deposited,  a  very  warm,  moist,  and  extremely 
eauable  climate,  which  extended  all  over  the  globe,  had  clothed  the 
islands  and  lands  in  the  ocean  then  covering  the  northern  hemisphere 
with  exuberant  tropical  forests  and  jungles.  Subsequent  inroads  of 
fresh  water,  or  of  the  sea,  or  rather  partial  sinkings  of  the  land,  had 
submerged  these  forests  and  jungles,  which  being  mixed  with  layers 

•  Tbe  old  red  sandstone  of  Scotland,  ^here  it  is  remarkably  well  de- 
veloped, has  been  admirably  illustrated  in  two  recent  works,  by  one  of  our 
aBOSt  industrious  and  talented  northern  geologists,  Mr.  Hugh  Millar.  See 
•Old  Bed  Sandstone,'  and  the  recently  published  work,  *  Footprints  of  the 
Crtator,'  1  vol.  12mo.,  1850. 
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of  sand  aqd  mud,  bad  in  time  been  consolidated  into  one  mass,  and 
were  then  either  left  dry  by  the  retreat  of  the  waters  or  gendy  raised 
above  \he  surface. 

These  constitute  the  remarkable  group  of  the  carboniferous  strata^ 
which  consist  of  numberless  layers  of  various  substances  filled  with 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  the  remains  of  fossil  land-plants  intermixed 
with  b^s  of  coal,  which  is  entirely  composed  of  yesetable  matter. 
In  some  cases  the  plants  appear  to  have  been  carried  down  by  floods, 
and  deposited  in  estuaries;  but  in  most  instances  the  beauty,  delir 
cacy,  and  sharpness  of  the  impressions  show  that  they  had  grown  on 
to  the  spot  where  the  coal  was  formed.  More  than  300  fossil  plants 
have  been  collected  from  the  strata  where  they  abound,  frequently 
with  their  seeds  and  fruits,  so  that  enough  remains  to  show  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  this  flora^  whose  distinguishing  feature  is  the  prepon- 
derance of  ferns;  amons  these  there  were  tree-ferns  which  must 
have  been  40  or  50  feet  high.  There  were  also  plants  resembling 
the  fox-fail  tribe,  of  gigantic  size,  others  like  the  tropical  club 
mosses ;  an  aquatic  plant  of  an  extinct  family  was  very  abundant, 
besides  many  others,  to  which  we  have  nothing  analogous.  Forest- 
trees  of  great  magnitude,  of  the  pine  and  fir  tru)€«,  flourished  at  that 
period.  The  remains  of  an  extinct  araucaria,  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  pine  family,  have  been  found  in  the  British  ooal-fields ;  the 
existing  species  now  grow  in  countries  in  the  southern  hemisphere ; 
a  few  rare  instances  occur  of  grasses,  palms,  and  liliaceous  plants. 
The  botanical  districts  were  very  extensive  when  the  coal-plants  were 
growing,  for  some  species  are  nearly  identical  throughout  the  coal- 
fields of  Europe  and  America.  From  the  extent  of  the  ocean,  the 
insular  structure  of  the  land,  the  profusion  of  ferns  and  fir-trees,  and 
the  warm,  moist,  and  equable  climate,  the  northern  hemisphere, 
during  the  formation  of  the  coal  strata,  is  thought  to  have  borne  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  South  Pacific,  with  its  fern  and  fir-clothed 
lands  of  New  Zealand,  Kerguelen-land,  and  others. 

The  animal  remains  of  this  period  are  in  the  mountain  limestone, 
a  rock  occasionally  900  feet  thick,  which  lies  beneath  the  coal- 
measures,  or  sometimes  alternates  with  the  shale  and  sandstone. 
They  consist  of  crinoidea  and  marine  testacese,  among  which  the  size 
of  the  chambered  shells,  as  well  as  that  of  the  coral,  shows  that  the 
ocean  was  very  warm  at  that  time,  even  in  the  high  northern  lati- 
tudes. The  footsteps  of  a  very  large  reptile  of  the  frog  tribe  have 
been  found  on  some  of  the  carboniferous  strata  of  North  America. 

The  coal  strata  have  been  very  much  broken  and  deranged  in 
many  places  by  earthquakes  and  igneous  eruptions,  giving  rise  to 
faults  or  dykes,  basaltic  veins,  which  frequently  occurred  during  the 
secondary  fossiliferous  period,  and  from  time  to  time  raised  islands 
and  land  from  the  deep.  However,  these  and  all  other  changes  that 
have  taken  place  on  the  earth  have  been  gradual  and  partial,  whether 
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broaght  about  by  fire  or  water.  The  older  rocks  are  more  shattered 
by  the  earthquakes  than  the  newer,  because  the  movement  came 
from  below ;  bat  these  convulsions  have  never  extended  all  over  the 
earth  at  the  same  time — they  have  always  been  local :  for  example, 
the  Silurian  sti-ata  have  been  dislocated  and  tossed  in  Britain,  while 
a  vast  area  in  the  south  of  Sweden  and  Russia  still  retains  a  hori- 
zontal position.  There  is  no  proof  that  any  mount^iin-chain  has  ever 
been  raised  at  once ;  on  the  contrary,  the  elevation  has  always  heeik 
produced  by  a  long-continued  and  reiterated  succession  of  internal 
convulsions  with  intervals  of  repose.  In  many  instances  the  land 
has  risen  up  or  sunk  down  by  an  imperceptible  equable  motion  con- 
tinued for  ages,  while  in  other  places  the  surface  of  the  earth  has 
remained  stationary  for  long  geological  periods. 

The  magnesian  limestone,  or  permian  formation,  comes  immediately 
above  the  coal-measures,  and  consists  of  breccias  or  conglomeratesi 
gypsum,  sandstone,  marl,  &c. ;  but  its  distinguishing  feature  in 
£ogland  is  a  yellow  limestone  rock,  containing  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, which  often  takes  a  granular  texture,  and  is  then  known  as 
dolomite.  The  permian  formation  has  a  fossil  flora  and  fauna  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  mingled  with  those  of  the  cSal  strata.  Here  the  rem- 
nant of  an  earlier  creation  gradually  tends  to  its  final  extinction,  and 
a  new  one  begins  to  appear.  The  flora  is,  in  many  instances,  spe- 
cifically the  same  with  that  in  the  coal  strata  below.  Certain  fish 
are  also  common  to  the  two,  which  never  appear  again.  They  be- 
long to  a  race  universal  in  the  early  geological  periods,  forming  a 
kind  of  pa^Bsage  from  the  first  tribe  to  saurian  reptiles,  tind  therefore 
called  Sauroid.  A  small  number  of  existing  genera  only,  such  as 
the  shark  and  sturgeon,  make  some  approach  to  the  structure  of 
these  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  waters.  The  new  creation  is  marked 
by  the  introduction  of  two  species  of  saurian  reptiles ; '  the  fossil 
remains  of  one  have  been  found  in  the  magnesian  limestone  in 
England,  and  those  of  the  other  in  a  corresponding  formation  in 
Grermany.  They  are  the  earliest  members  of  a  family  which  was  to 
have  dominion  on  the  land  and  in  the  water  for  ages. 

A  series  of  red  marls,  rock-salt,  and  sandstones,  which  have  arisen 
from  the  disintegration  of  metamorphic  slates  and  porphyritic  trap, 
containing  oxide  of  iron,  and  known  as  the  trias  or  new  red  sand- 
stone system,  lies  above  the  magnesian  limestone.  In  England  this 
formation  is  particularly  rich  in  rock-salt,  which,  with  layers  of 
gypsum  and  marl,  is  sometimes  600  feet  thick ;  but  in  this  country 
the  .muschelkalk,  a  peculiar  kind  of  shelly  limestone,  is  wanting, 
which  in  Germany  and  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Alps,  is  so 
remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  organic  remains.  At  this  time  crea- 
tures like  frogs,  of  enormous  dimensions,  had  been  frequent,  as  they 
have  left  their  footsteps  on  what  must  then  have  been  a  soft  shore. 

*  Saurian  reptiles  are  crocodiles,  lizards,  iguansB,  &c. 
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Forty-Acveii  genera  of  fossil  remains  bave  been  found  in  the  trias  in 
Gkrmanj,  consisting  of  shells,  cartilaginous  fish,  encrinites,  &c.,  all 
distinct  in  species,  and  many  distinct  in  genera,  from  the  organic 
fossils  of  the  mngnesian  limestone  below,  and  also  from  those  en- 
tombed in  the  strata  above. 

During  a  long  period  of  tranquillity  the  oolite  or  Jurassic  group 
was  next  deposited  in  a  sea  of  variable  depth,  and  consists  of  sands, 
sandstones,  marls,  clays,  and  limestone.  At  this  time  there  was  a 
^K>mplete  change  in  the  aqueous  deposits  all  over  Europe.  The  red 
iron-stained  arenaceous  rocks,  the  black  coal,  and  dsA  strata,  were 
•ucceeded  by  light-blue  olays,  pale-yellow  limestones,  and,  lastly, 
white  chalk.  The  water  that  deposited  the  strata  must  have  been 
highly  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  since  few  of  the  formations 
of  that  period  are  without  calcareous  matter,  and  calcareous  rocks 
were  formed  to  a  prodigious  extent  throughout  Europe :  the  Pyrenees, 
Alps,  Apennines,  and  Balkan  abound  in  them ;  and  the  Jura  moun- 
tains, which  have  given  their  name  to  the  series,  are  formed  of  them. 
The  European  ocean  then  teemed  with  animal  life ;  whole  beds  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  marine  shells  and  corals.  Belemnites  and 
ammonites,  from  an  inch  Ih  diameter  to  the  size  of  a  cart-wheel,  aro 
entombed  by  myriads  in  the  strata ;  whole  forests  of  that  beautiful 
eucrinite  the  stone- lily  flourished  on  the  surface  of  the  oolite,  then 
under  the  waters ;  and  the  Pentacrinite,  one  of  the  same  family,  is 
embedded  in  millions  in  the  enchorial  shell- marble,  which  occupies 
such  extensive  tracts  in  Europe.  Fossil  fish  are  numerous  in  these 
strata,  but  difierent  from  those  of  the  coal  series,  the  permian  for- 
mation, and  trias ;  not  one  genus  of  the  fish  of  this  period  is  now  in 
existence.  The  newly-raised  islands  and  lands  were  clothed  with 
vegetation  like  that  of  the  large  islands  of  the  intertropical  archi- 
peU^oes  of  the  present  day,  which,  no  less  rich  than  during  the  car- 
bon^erous  period,  still  indicate  a  very  moist  and  warm  climate. 
Ferns  were  less  abundant,  as  they  were  associated  with  various 
genera  and  species  of  the  cycadeas,  which  had  grown  on  the  southern 
coast  of  England,  and  in  other  parts  of  northern  Europe,  congeners 
of  the  present  cycas  and  zamia  of  the  tropics.  These  plants  had 
been  very  numerous,  and  the  pandanus,  or  screw-pine,  the  first  tenant 
of  the  new  lands  in 'ancient  and  modern  times,  is  a  family  found  in 
a  fossil  state  in  the  inferior  oolite  of  England,  which  was  but  just 
rising  from  the  deep  at  that  time.  The  species  now  flourishing 
grows  only  on  the  coasts  of  such  coral  islands  in  the  Pacific  as  have 
recently  emerged  from  the  waves.  In  the  upper  strata  of  this  group, 
however,  the  oonfcrvsd  and  monoootyledonous  plants  *  become  more 
rare  —  an  indication  of  a  change  of  climate. 

*  Conferva)  are  plants  with  nearly  imperceptible  Aractifioatioii,  found  in 
pondi,  damp  places,  and  in  the  aea. 
Monoootyledonoua  plants  are  grasaei,  palms,  and  othsn^  haying  onlv 
l-lobe. 
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The  new  lancb  thai  were  scattered  on  the  ocean  of  the  oolitic 
period  were  drained  by  rivers,  and  inhabited  by  huge  crocodiles  and 
saorian  reptiles  of  gigantic  size,  mostly  of  extinct  genera.  The  cro- 
codiles come  nearest  to  modem  reptiles;  bnt  the  others,  though  bear- 
ing a  remote  similitude  in  general  structure  to  living  forms,  were 
quite  anomalous,  combining  in  one  the  structure  of  various  distinct 
creatures,  and  so  monstrous  that  they  must  have  been  more  lilse  the 
visions  of  a  troubled  dream  than  things  of  real  existence;  yet  in 
organization  a  few  of  them  came  nearer  to  the  type  of  living  mam- 
malia than  any  existing  reptiles  do.  Some  of  these  bad  lived  in 
rivers,  others  in  the  ocean — some  were  inhabitants  of  the  land,  others 
were  amphibious;  and  the  various  species  of  one  genus  even  had 
wings  like  a  bat,  and  fed  on  insects.  They  were  both  herbivoroua 
and  predacioos  saurians ;  and  from  their  size  and  strength  they  must 
have  been  formidable  enemies.  Besides,  the  numbers  deposited  are 
so  great,  especially  in  the  lias,  a  marine  stratum  of  clay  and  lime- 
stone, the  lowest  of  the  oolite  series,  that  they  must  have  swarmed 
for  ages  in  the  estuaries  and  shallow  seas  of  the  period.  They  gra- 
dually declined  towards  the  end  of  the  secondary  fossiliferous  epoch ; 
but  as  a  class  they  lived  in  all  subsequent  eras,  and  still  exist  in 
tropical  countries,  although  the  species  are  very  different  from  their 
ancient  congeners.  Tortoises  of  various  kinds  were  contemporary 
with  the  saurians,  also  a  family  that  still  exists.  In  the  Stonefield 
slate,  a  stratum  of  the  oolitic  group,  there  are  the  remains  of  in- 
sects, and  the  bones  of  two  small  quadrupeds  have  been  found  there 
belonging  to  the  marsupial  tribe,'  such  as  the  opossum  —  a  very  re* 
markable  circumstance,  not  only  as  the  most  ancient  animal  of  the 
class  of  mammalia,  but  because  that  family  of  animals  at  the  present 
time  is  confined  to  Australia,  South  America,  and  North  America, 
as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania  at  least.  The  great  changes  in  animal 
life  during  this  period  were  indications  of  the  successive  alterations 
that  had  taken  place  on  the  earth's  surface. 

The  cretaceous  strata  follow  the  oolite  in  ascending  order,  consist- 
ing of  clay,  green  and  iron  sands,  blue  limestone,  and  chalk,  pro- 
bably formed  of  the  decay  of  coral  and  shells,  which  predominates 
so  much  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  that  it  has  given 
the  name  and  its  peculiar  feature  to  the  whole  group.  It  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  universal ;  the  chalk  is  wanting  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  where  the  other  strata  of  this  series  prevail,  and  then  their 
connexion  with  the  group  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  identity 
of  their  fossil  remains.  With  the  exception  of  some  beds  of  coal 
among  the  oolitic  series,  the  Wealden  clay,  the  lowest  of  the  creta- 
ceous group  in  England,  is  the  only  fresh-water  formation,  and  the 

'  Marsupial  animals  have  pouohes  in  which  (heir  young  take  refuge  and 
are  nourished  till  they  are  matured.     The  opossum  and  kangaroo  are  i 
anpials. 
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tropical  character  of  its  flora  shows  that  the  climate  was  stHl  Tery 
warm.  Plants  allied  to  the  zamias  and  cycadeao  of  our  tropical 
regions,  many  ferns  and  pines  of  the  genus  araucariay  characterized 
its  vegetation,  and  the  upright  stem  of  a  fossil  forest  at  Portland 
show  that  it  had  heen  covered  with  trees.  It  was  inhabited  by  tor- 
toises approaching  to  families  now  living  in  warm  countries,  and 
saurian  reptiles  of  five  different  genera  swarmed  in  the  lakes  and 
estuaries.  This  clay  contains  fresh-water  shells  and  fish  of  the  carp 
kind.  The  Wealden  clay  is  one  of  the  various  instances  of  the  sub- 
sidence of  land  which  took  place  during  this  period. 

The  cretaceous  strata  above  our  Wealden  clay  are  full  of  marine 
exuviae.  There  are  vast  tracts  of  sand  in  Northern  Europe,  and 
many  very  extensive  tracts  of  chalk ;  but  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Continent  the  cretaceous  rocks  assume  a  difiTerent  character. 
There  and  elsewhere  extensive  limestone  rocks,  filled  with  very  pecu- 
liar shells,  show  that,  when  the  cretaceous  strata  were  forming,  an 
ocean  extended  from  the  Atlantic  into  Asia,  which  covered  the  south 
of  France,  all  Southern  Europe,  part  of  Syria,  the  isles  of  the  JEgesca 
Sea,  the  coasts  of  Thrace  and  the  Troad.  The  remains  of  turtles 
have  been  found  in  the  cretaceous  group,  quantities  of  coral,  and 
*  abundance  of  shells  of  extinct  species ;  some  of  the  older  kinds  still 
existed,  new  ones  were  introduced,  and  some  of  the  most  minute 
species  of  microscopic  shells,  which  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the 
cbalk,  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  creatures  now  alive,  the  first 
instances  of  identity  of  species  in  the  ancient  and  modem  creation. 
An  approximation  to  recent  times  is  to  be  observed  also  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  organized  nature,  since  at  this  early  period,  and  even 
in  the  Silurian  and  oolitic  epochs,  the  marine  fauna  was  divided,  as 
now,  into  distinct  geographical  provinces.  The  great  saurians  were 
on  the  decline,  and  many  of  them  were  found  no  more,  but  a  gigantic 
creature,  allied  to  the  monitor  and  iguana,'  lived  at  this  period. 
From  the  permian  group  to  the  chalk  inclusive  only  two  instances 
of  fossil  birds  recur,  one  in  a  chalk  deposit  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  and 
the  other  a  kind  of  albatross  in  the  chalk  in  England ;  in  North 
America,  however,  the  foot-marks  of  a  variety  of  birds  have  been 
found  in  the  strata  between  the  coal  and  lias,  some  of  which  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  ostrich. 

An  immense  geological  cycle  elapsed  between  the  termination  of 
the  secondary  fossiliferous  strata  and  the  beginning  of  the  tertiary. 
With  the  latter  a  new  order  of  things  commenced,  approaching  more 
closely  to  the  actual  state  of  the  globe.  During  the  tertiary  forma- 
tion the  same  causes  under  new  circumstances  produced  an  infinite 
variety  in  the  order  and  kind  of  the  strata,  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding change  in  animal  and  vegetable  life.     The  old  creation, 

*  The  monitor  and  iguanft,  creatures  of  the  liaard  tribe,  still  existing. 
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wbich  had  Dothing  in  common  with  the  existing  order  of  things,  had 
passed  away,  and  given  place  to  one  more  nearly  apjj^roaching  to  that 
wbich  DOW  prevails.  Among  the  myriads  of  beings  that  inhabited 
the  earth  and  the  ocean  during  the  secondary  fossiliferous  epoch 
scarcely  one  species  is  to  be  found  in  the  tertiary.  Two  planets 
could  hardly  differ  more  in  their  natural  productions.  This  break 
in  the  law  of  continuity  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  hitherto  some 
of  the  newly-created  animals  were  always  introduced  before  the  older 
were  extinguished.  The  circumstances  and  climate  suited  to  the-one 
became  more  and  more  unfit  for  the  other,  which  consequently 
perished  gradually,  while  their  successors  increased.  It  is  possible 
that,  as  observations  become  more  extended,  this  hiatus  may  be 
filled  up. 

The  series  of  rocks,  from  the  granite  to  the  end  of  the  secondary 
fossiliferous  strata,  taken  as  a  whole,  constitute  the  solid  crust  of  the 
globe,  and  in  that  sense  are  universally  diffused  over  the  earth's  sur- 
&oe.  The  tertiary  strata  occupy  the  hollows  formed  in  this  crusty 
whether  by  subterraneous  movements,  by  lakes,  or  denudation  by 
water  as  in  the  estuaries  of  rivers,  and  consequently  occur  in  irregu- 
hir  tracts,  often,  however,  of  prodigious  thickness  and  extent  In- 
deed, they  seem  to  have  been  as  widely  developed  as  any  other  for- 
mation, though  time  has  been  wanting  to  bring  them  into  view. 

The  innumerable  basins  and  hollows  with  which  the  continents 
and  larger  islands  had  been  indented  for  ages  after  the  termination 
of  the  secondary  fossiliferous  series  had  sometimes  been  fresh -water 
lakes,  and  at  other  times  inundated  by  the  sea;  consequently,  the 
deposits  which  took  place  during  these  changes  alternately  contain 
the  spoils  of  terrestrial  and  marine  animals.  The  frequent  intrusion 
of  volcanic  strata  among  the  tertiary  formations  show  that,  in  Europe, 
the  earth  had  been  in  a  very  disturbed  state,  and  that  these  repeated 
vicissitudes  had  been  occasioned  by  elevations  and  depressions  of 
the  soil,  as  well  ashy  the  action  of  water. 

There  are  three  distinct  groups  in  these  strata :  the  lowest  tertiary 
or  Eocene  group,  so  called  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  because,  among 
the  myriads  of  fossil  shell-fish  which  it  contains,  very  few  are  iden- 
tical with  those  now  living;  the  Miocene,  or  middle  group,  has  a 
greater  number  of  the  exuvia>  of  existing  species  of  shells;  and 
the  Pliocene,  or  upper  tertiary  group,  still  more.  Though  frequently 
heaved  up  to  great  elevations  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain-chains, 
as,  for  example,  on  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  tertiary  strata  maintain  their  original  horizontal  position  in 
the  very  places  where  they  are  formed.  Immense  insulated  deposits 
of  this  kind  are  to  be  met  with  all  over  the  world ;  Europe  abounds 
with  them,  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna  stand  on  such  basins,  and 
they  cover  immense  tracts  both  in  North  and  South  America, 

The  monstrous  reptiles  had  mostly  disappeared,  and  the  maai. 
3* 
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nalia  now  took  possession  of  the  eartb,  of  forms  scarcely  less  anom- 
alous than  their* predecessors,  though  approaching  more  nearly  to 
those  now  living. 

Numerous  species  of  extinct  animal0  that  lifed  during  the  earliest 
or  Eocene  period  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  in  the  Paris  basin,  of  the  order  of  Pachydermata,'  to  the 
greater  number  of  which  we  have  nothing  analogous;  they  were 
mostly  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  which  had  frequented  the  borders 
of  the  rivers  and  lakes  that  covered  the  greater  part  of  Europe  at 
that  time.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  existing  animals  most 
similar  to  these,  the  tapirs  for  instance,  are  confined  to  the  torrid 
zone.  These  creatures  were  widely  diffused,  and  some  of  them  were 
associated  with  genera  still  existing,  though  of  totally  different  spe- 
cies ;  such  as  animals  allied  to  the  racoon  and  dormouse,  the  ox, 
bear,  deer,  the  fox,  the  dog,  and  others.  Although  these  quadrupeds 
differ  so  widely  from  those  of  the  present  day,  the  same  proportion 
existed  then  as  now  between  the  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  genera. 
The  spoils  of  marine  mammalia'  of  this  period  have  also  been 
found,  sometimes  at  great  elevations  above  the  sea,  all  of  extinct 
species,  and  some  of  these  cetacea  were  of  huge  size.  This  marvel- 
lous change  of  the  creative  power  was  not  confined  to  the  earth  and 
the  ocean ;  the  air  was  now  occupied  by  many  extinct  races  of  birds 
allied  to  the  owl,  buzzard,  quail,  curlew,  &c.  The  climate  must  still 
have  been  warmer  than  at  present,  from  the  remains  of  land  and 
sea  plants  found  in  high  latitudes.  Even  in  England  bones  of  the 
opossum,  monkey,  and  boa  have  been  discovered,  all  animals  of  warm 
countries,  besides  fossil  Qword  and  saw  fish,  both  of  genera  foreign 
to  the  British  seas. 

During  the  Miocene  period  new  amphibious  quadrupeds  were 
associated  with  the  old,  of  which  the  deinotherium  is  the  most  char- 
acteristic and  much  the  largest  of  the  mammalia  yet  found,  surpass- 
ing the  largest  elephant  in  size,  and  of  a  singular  form. 

The  palseotherium  was  of  this  period,  and  also  the  mastodon, 
both  of  large  dimensions.  Various  families,  and  even  genera,  of 
quadrupeds  now  existing  were  associated  with  these  extraordinary 
creatures,  though  of  extinct  species,  such  as  the  elephant,  rhinoce- 
ros, hippopotamus,  tapir,  horse,  bear,  wolf,  hyssna,  weasel,  beaver, 
ox,  buffalo,  deer,  &c,;  and  also  marine  mammalia,  as  dolphins, 
walruses,  and  lamantins.  Indeed,  in  the  constant  increase  of  animal 
life  manifested  throughout  the  whole  of  the  tertiary  strata,  the 
forms  approach  nearer  to  the  living  species  as  their  remains  lie 
high  in  the  series. 

*  Pachjdermata,  thick-skinned  animals,  as  the  rhinoceros,  elephant,  and 
hippopotamus. 

*  Marine  mammalia,  which  suckle  their  young  like  land  animals,  are 
seals,  whales,  porpoises,  &c. 
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In  tho  older  Plioceoe  period  some  of  the  large  amphibious  quad- 
rupeds, and  other  genera  of  mammalia  of  the  earlier  tertiary  periods, 
appear  no  more;  but  there  were  the  mastodon,  and  the  Elephas 
primigenius  or  mammoth,  some  species  of  which,  of  prodigious  size, 
were  associated  with  numerous  quadrupeds  of  existing  genera,  but 
lost  species.  Extinct  species  of  almost  all  the  quadrupeds  now 
alive  seem  to  have  inhabited  the  earth  at  that  time ;  their  bones 
have  been  discovered  in  caverns;  thej  were  embedded  in  the  brec- 
cias and  in  most  of  the  strata  of  that  epoch  —  as  the  hippopotamus, 
rhinoceros,  elephant,  horse,  bear,  wolf,  water-rat,  hysBna,  tiger,  and 
various  birds.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  caverns  of  Australia 
the  fossil  bones  all  belong  to  extinct  species  of  gigantic  kangaroos 
and  wombats,  animals  belonging  to  the  marsupial  family,  which  are 
80  peculiarly  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  at  the  present  day,  but 
of  diminished  size.  The  newer  Pliocene  strata  show  that  the  same 
analogy  existed  between  the  extinct  and  recent  mammalia  of  South 
America,  which,  like  their  living  congeners,  as  far  as  we  know, 
belonged  to  that  continent  alone ;  for  the  fossil  remains,  quite  diffe- 
rent from  those  in  the  old  world^  are  of  animals  of  the  same  families 
with  the  sloths,  ant-eaters,  and  armadilloes  which  now  inhabit  that 
country,  but  of  vastly  superior  size  and  different  species.  In  fact, 
there  were  giants  in  the  land  in  those  days.  Were  chance  of  species 
possible,  one  might  almost  fancy  that  these  countries  had  escaped 
the  wreck  of  time,  and  that  their  inhabitants  had  pined  and  dwindled 
under  the  change  of  circumstances.  The  megatherium  and  Equus 
curvidens,  or  extinct  horse,  had  so  vast  a  range  in  America,  that, 
while  Sir  Charles  Lyell  collected  theur  bones  in  Georgia  in  33°  N. 
latitude,  Mr.  Darwin  brought  them  from  the  corresponding  latitude 
in  South  America.  The  Equus  curvidens  differed  as  much  from 
the  living  horse  as  the  quagga  or  zebra  does,  and  the  European 
fossil  horse  is  also  probably  a  distinct  and  lost  species. 

A  comparison  of  the  fossil  remains  with  the  living  forms  baa 
shown  the  analogy  between  these  beings  of  the  ancient  world  and 
those  that  now  people  the  earth ;  and  the  greatest  triumph  of  the 
geologist  is  the  certainty  with  which  he  can  decide  upon  the  nature 
of  animals  that  have  been  extinct  for  thousands  of  years,  from  a 
few  bones  entombed  on  the  earth's  surface.  Baron  Cuvier  will  ever 
be  celebrated  as  the  founder  of  this  branch  of  comparative  anatomy, 
which  Professor  Owen,  following  'in  his  steps,  has  brought  to  the 
highest  perfection.  Among  many  discoveries,  the  latter  has  found, 
by  the  most  minute  microscopic  observation,  that  the  structure  of 
the  tissue  of  which  teeth  are  formed  is  different  in  different  classes 
of  animals,  and  that  the  species  can  in  many  instances  be  deter- 
mined from  the  fragment  of  a  tooth.  A  small  portion  of  a  bone 
enabled  him  to  decide  on  the  nature  of  an  extinct  race  of  birds,  and 
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the  sabseqnent  diflcoveiy  of  tbe  whole  skeleton  oonfirmed  the  aecn- 
racy  of  this  dotermination. 

The  CTeator  part  of  the  land  ki  the  northern  hemisphere  was  ele- 
vated above  the  deep  during  the  tertiary  period,  and  such  lands  as 
already  existed  acquired  additional  height ;  consequently  the  climate, 
which  had  preyiously  been  tropical,  became  gradually  colder,  for  aa 
increase  of  land,  which  raises  the  temperature  between  the  tropics, 
has  exactly  the  contrary  effect  in  higher  latitudes.  Hence  excessive 
oold  prevailed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Pliocene  period,  and  a 
mat  part  of  the  European  continent  was  discovered  by  an  ocean 
nill  of  floating  ice,  not  unlike  that  seen  at  this  day  off  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  America.* 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Pliocene  period,  however,  the  bed 
of  that  glacial  ocean  rose  partially,  and  afker  many  vicissitudes  the 
European  continent  assumed  nearly  the  form  it  now  bears.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  glacial  sea  extended  also  over 
great  portions  of  the  arctic  lands  of  Asia  and  America.  Old  forms 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  were  destroyed  by  these  alterations  in 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  consequent  change  of  temperature ; 
and  when,  m  the  progress  of  the  Pliocene  period,  the  mountain- 
tops  appeared  as  islands  above  the  water,  they  were  clothed  with  the 
flora  and  peopled  by  the  animals  they  still  retain ;  and  new  forms 
were  added  as  the  land  rose  and  became  dry  and  fitted  to  receive 
and  maintain  the  races  of  animals  now  alive,  all  of  which  had  pos- 
session of  the  earth  for  ages  prior  to  the  historical  or  human  period. 
Some  of  the  extinct  animals  had  long  resisted  the  great  vicissitudes 
of  the  times ;  of  these  the  mammoth,  or  Elephas  primigenius,  whose 
fossil  remains  are  found  all  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  but 
especially  in  the  gelid  soil  of  Siberia,  alone  outlived  its- associates, 
the  last  remnant  of  a  former  world.  In  two  or  three  instances  this 
animal  has  been  discovered  entire,  entombed  in  frosen  mud,  with  its 
liair  and  flesh  so  fresh  that  wolves  and  dogs  feed  upon  it.  The  globe 
of  the  eye  of  one  found  by  M.  Middendorf  at  Tas,  between  the 
rivers  Oby  and  Jenesei,  was  so  perfect  that  it  is  now  preserved  in 
the  museum  at  Moscow.  It  has  been  supposed  that,  as  the  Siberian 
rivers  flow  for  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  these  elephants  might  have  been 
drowned  by  floods  while  browsing  in  the  milder  regions,  and  that 
their  bodies  were  carried  down  by  the  rivers  and  embedded  in  mud, 

*  If  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  north-eastern  coast  of  North  America  within 
the  limit  of  floating  ice,  and  if  it  be  ooDtinued  across  the  southern  half  of 
Ireland  and  England,  and  prolonged  eastward  so  as  to  strike  against  the 
Ural  mountains,  it  will  mark  the  boundary  of  the  European  portion  of  the 
Glacial  Sea.  It  submerged  part  of  Russia  to  the  depth  of  1000  feet. — 
Esmy  oit  the  British.  Fauna  and  Flora,  by  Professor  K.  Forbes,  in  the 
*  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain/  vol.  i. 
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ind  frozen  before  they  had  time  to  decay.  Mr.  Darwin  has  sug- 
gested that,  if  the  climate  of  Siberia  has  at  any  time  been  similar 
to  that  of  the  high  latitudes  of  Soi^h  America,  where  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow  in  the  Andes,  and  its  sudden  flexure  in  Southern 
Chile,  come  close  to  a  nearly  tropical  vegetation,  such  a  vegetation 
may  have  prevailed  south  of  the  frozen  regions  in  Siberia.  On  the 
other  hand,  although  the  congeners  of  this  animal  are  now  in- 
habitants of  the  torrid  zone,  they  may  have  been  able  to  endure  the 
cold  of  a  Siberian  winter ;  for  Baron  Cuvier  found  that  this  animal 
differed  as  much  from  the  living  elephant  as  the  horse  does  from  the 
ass.  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  that  the  supply  of  food  in  summer  was 
probably  sa£5cient,  since  the  quantity  requisite  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  larger  animals  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  their  bulk ;  or 
these  elephants  may  have  migrated  to  a  more  genial  climate  in  the 
colder  months. 

Shell-fish  seem  to  have  been  more  able  to  endure  all  the  great 
geological  changes  than  any  of  their  organic  associates,  but  they 
show  a  constant  approximation  to  modern  species  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  tertiary  period.  The  whole  of  these  strata  contain 
enormous  quantities  of  shells  of  extinct  species ;  in  the  oldest,  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  shells  are  identical  with  species  npw 
existing,  while  in  the  uppermost  strata  of  this  geological  period  there 
are  not  less  than  from  ninety  to  ninety-five  in  a  hundred  identical 
with  those  now  alive. 

Of  all  the  fossil  fishes,  from  the  Silurian  strata  to  the  end  of  the 
tertiary,  scarcely  one  is  specifically  the  same  with  living  forms :  the 
Mallotus  villosus,  or  caplan,  of  the  salmon  family,  is  an  exception, 
and  perhaps  a  few  others  of  the  most  recent  of  these  periods.  In 
the  Eiocene  strata  one-third  belong  to  extinct  genera. 

Under  the  vegetable  mould  in  every  country  there  is  a  stratum 
of  loose  sand,  gravel,  and  mud,  lying  upon  the  subjacent  rocks^ 
often  of  great  thickness,  called  alluvium,  which  in  the  high  latitudes 
of  North  America  and  Europe  is  mixed  with  enormous  fragments 
of  rock,  sometimes  angular,  and  sometimes  rounded  and  water-worn, 
which  have  been  transported  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  origin. 
It  is  there  known  as  the  Boulder  formation,  or  Northern  Drift,  be- 
cause, from  the  identity  of  the  boulders  with  the  rocks  of  the  north- 
em  mountains,  they  evidently  have  come  from  them,  and  their  size 
becomes  less  as  the  distance  increases.  In  Russia  there  are  blocks 
of  great  magnitude  that  have  been  carried  800  and  even  1000  miles 
south-east  from  their  origin  in  the  Scandinavian  range.  There  is 
much  reason  to  believe  that  such  masses,  enormous  as  they  are,  have 
been  transported  by  ice-bergs,  and  deposited  when  the  northern 
parts  of  the  continents  were  covered  by  th)  glacial  sea,  by  which 
part  of  Russia  was  submerged  to  the  dei^th  of  at  least  1000  feet 
The  same  process  is  now  in  progress  in  the  high  southern  latitudeSi 
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wliere  ieebe?g8  have  been  met  with  eoTered  with  fingmentB  of  rook 
flDod  boalde».* 

The  ]aJb  manifestation  of  qreative  power,  with  few  exceptions, 
differs  specifically  from  all  that  preceded  it;  the  reoent  strata  con- 
tain only  the  exuviso  of  animals  now  living,  often  mixed  with  the 
works  of  man. 

The  solid  earth  thus  tells  us  of  mountains  washed  down  into  the 
sea  with  their  forests  and  inhabitants;  of  lands  raised  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  loaded  with  the  accumulated  spoils  of  centu- 
ries ;  of  torrents  of  water  and  torrents  of  fire.  In  the  ordinances 
of  the  heavens  no  voice  declares  a  beginning,  no  sign  points  to  an 
end ;  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  however,  the  dawn  of  life  appears, 
the  time  is  obscurely  marked  when  first  living  thinos  moved  in  the 
vraters,  when  the  first  plants  clothed  the  knd.  There  we  see  that 
during  ages  of  tranquillity  the  solid  rock  was  forming  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  that  during  ages  it  Was  tossed  and  riven  by  fire  and 
earthquake.  What  years  must  have  gone  by  since  that  ocean  flowed 
which  has  left  its  ripple-marks  on  the  sand,  now  a  solid  mass  on  the 
mountain — since  those  unknown  creatures  left  their  foot-prints  on 
the  shore,  now  fixed  by  time  on  the  rock  for  ever !  time,  which  man 
measures  by  days  and  years,  nature  measures  by  thousands  of  cen- 
turies. • 

The  thickness  of  the  fossilifcrous  strata  up  to  the  end  of  the  ter- 
tiary formation  has  been  estimated  at  about  seven  or  «ight  miles ;  so 
that  the  time  requisite  for  their  deposition  must  have  been  immense. 
Every  river  carries  down  mud,  sand,  or  gravel,  to  the  sea:  the 
Ganges  brings  more  than  700,000  cubic  feet  of  mud  every  hour, 
the  Yellow  Kiver  in  China  2,000,000,'  and  the  Mississippi  still 
more ;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  great  deposits,  the  Italian  hydro- 
grapher  Manfredi  has  estimated  that,  if  the  sediment  of  all  the 
rivers  on  the  globe  were  spread  eoually  over  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
it  would  require  1000  years  to  raise  its  bed  one  foot ;  so  that  at  that 
rate  it  would  require  3,960,000  years  to  raise  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
alone  to  a  height  nearly  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  fossiliferous 
strata,  or  Seven  miles  and  a  half,  not  taking  account  of  the  waste  of  the 
coasts  l^jr  the  sea  itself:  but  if  the  whole  globe  be  considered,  in- 
stead of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  only,  the  time  would  bo  nearly  four 

^  Sir  James  Ross  and  Captain  Wilkes  met  with  icebergs  covered  with 
nrad  and  8t<ineB  in  the  antarctic  seas,  and  even  in  66o  5^  Ut  One  block 
seen  by  Sir  James  Ross  was  estimated  to  weigh  many  tons.  —  Antarotio 
Voyages.  —  [Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition.  By 
Charles  Wilkes,  U.  S.  Navy.] 

*  Account  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra,  by  Major  Rennell.  —  *Phil. 
Trans./  1781.  Sir  Qeorge  Staunton^s  *  Embassy  to  China.'  *  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont, Le9ons  de  Geologic,'  1  vol.  8vo.  The  latter  work  contains  a  very 
elaboTate  assay  on  alluvial  deposits  by  rivers,  &o. 
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times  as  great,  even  suppotdng  as  macb  alluvium  to  be  deposited 
uniformly  both  with  regard  to  time  and  place,  which  it  never  is. 
Besides,  in  various  places  the  strati  have  been  more  dian  once 
carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  again  raised  above  its  surface 
by  subterranean  fires  after  many  ages,  so  that  the  whole  period  from 
the  beginning  of  these  primary  fossiliferous  strata  to  the  present  dav 
must  be  great  beyond  calculation,  and  only  bears  comparison  with 
the  astronomical  cycles,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  earth 
being  without  doubt  of  the  same  antiquity  with  the  other  bodies  of 
the  sohur  system.  What  then  shall  we  say  if  the  time  be  included 
which  the  granitic,  metamorphic,  and  recent  series  occupied  in 
forming?  These  great  periods  of  time  correspond  wonderfully  with 
the  gradual  increase  of  animal  life  and  the  successive  creation  and 
extinction  of  numberless  orders  of  being,  and  with  the  incredible 
quantity  of  organic  remains  buried  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  in  every 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

£very  great  geological  change  in  Uie  nature  of  the  strata  was  ao- 
oompanied  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  race  of  beings,  and  the 
gradual  extinction  of  those  that  had  previously  existed,  their  struc- 
ture and  habits  being  no  longer  fitted  for  the  new  circumstances  in 
which  these  chang^  had  placed  them.  The  change,  however,  was 
never  abrupt ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  there  is  no  proof  of  pro- 
gressive development  of  species  by  generation  from  a  low  to  a  high 
organisation,  for  animals  and  plants  of  high  organization  appeared 
among  the  earliest  of  their  kind,  yet  throughout  the  whole  the 
mdiml  approach  to  living  and  more  perfect  forms  is  undoubted,  not 
by  change  of  species,  but  by  increasing  similarity  of  type. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  animated  beings  was  much  more 
extensive  in  the  ancient  seas  and  land  than  in  later  times.  In  very 
remote  ages  the  same  animal  inhabited  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
sea;  the  corallines  built  from  the  equator  to  within  ten  or  fifteen 
degrees  of  the  pole ;  and  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  carboni- 
ferous strata  there  appears  to  hi^ve  been  even  a  greater  uniformity  in 
the  vegetable  than  in  the  animal  world,  though  New  Holland  had 
formed  even  then  a  peculiar  district,  supposing  the  coal  in  that 
country  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  in  Europe  and  America ;  b^t  as 
the  strata  became  more  varied,  species  were  less  widely  diffused. 
Some  of  the  saurians  were  inhabitants  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
World,  while  others  lived  in  the  latter  only.  During  the  tertianr 
period  the  animals  of  Australia  and  America  differed  neariy  as  much 
from  those  of  Europe  as  they  do  at  the  present  day.  The  world 
was  then,  as  now,  divided  into  great  physical  regions,  each  inhabited 
by  a  peculiar  race  of  animals ;  and  even  the  different  species  of  mol- 
lusoa  of  the  same  sea  were  confined  to  certain  shores.  Of  405 
species  of  the  latter  which  inhabited  the  Atlantic  Ocean  during  the 
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early  and  middle  parts  of  the  tertiary  period,  only  12  were  common 
to  the  American  and  European  coa.sts.  In  fact,  the  divisions  of  the 
aniniul  and  vegetable  creation  into  geographical  districts  had  been 
in  the  latter  periods  coutcmporaueous  with  the  rise  of  the  land,  each 
portion  of  which,  as  it  rose  above  the  deep,  had  been  clothed  with  a 
vegetation  and  peopled  with  creatures  suited  to  its  position  with 
regard  to  the  equator,  and  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  globe; 
and  the  marine  creatures  had,  no  doubt,  been  divided  into  districts 
at  the  same  periods,  because  the  bed  of  the  ocean  had  been  subject 
to  similar  changes. 

The  quantity  of  fossil  remains  is  so  great  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  metals  and  some  of  the  primary  rocks,  probably  not  a  particle 
of  matter  exists  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  that  has  not  at  some 
time  formed  part  of  a  living  creature.  Since  the  commencement  of 
animated  existence,  zoophytes  haye  built  coral  reelB  extending  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  and  mountains  of  limestone  are  full  of  their  remains 
all  over  the  globe.  Mines  of  shells  are  worked  to  make  lime; 
ranges  of  hills  and  rocks,  many  hundred  feet  thick,  are  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  them,  and  they  abound  in  every  mountain-chain 
throughout  the  earth.  The  prodigious  quantity  of  microscopic  shells 
discovered  by  M.  Ehrenberg  is  still  more  astonishing;  shells  not 
larger  than  a  grain  of  sand  form  entire  mountains ;  a  great  portion 
of  the  hills  of  San  Casciano,  in  Tuscany,  consist  of  chambered  shells 
so  minute  that  Padre  Soldani  collected  10,454  of  them  from  one 
ounce  of  stone.  Chalk  is  often  almost  entirely  composed  of  them. 
Tripoli,  a  fine  powder  lon^  in  use  for  polishing  metals,  is  also  almost 
wholly  composed  of  shells  which  owe  their  polishing  property  to 
their  silicious  coats;  and  there  are  even  hills  of  great  extent  con- 
sisting of  this  substance;  the  debris  of  an  infinite  variety  of  micro- 
scopic insects. 

The  facility  with  which  many  clays  and  slates  are  split  is  owing, 
in  some  instances,  to  layers  of  minute  shells.  Fossil  fish  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  all  the  fossiliferous  strata  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  lowest,  but  each  great  geological  period 
had  species  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  remains  of  the  great  saurians  are  innumerable;  those  of  ex- 
tinct quadrupeds  are  very  numerous ;  but  there  is  no  circumstance 
in  the  whole  science  of  fossil  geology  more  remarkable  than  the  in- 
exhaustible multitudes  of  fossil  elephants  that  are  found  in  Siberia. 
Their  tusks  have  been  an  object  of  traffic  in  ivory  for  centuries,  and 
in  some  places  they  have  been  in  such  prodigious  quantities,  that  the 
ground  is  tainted  with  the  smell  of  animal  matter.  Their  huge 
skeletons  are  found  from  the  frontier  of  Europe  through  all  Northern 
Asia  to  its  extreme  eastern  point,  and  from  the  foot  of  the  Altai 
Mountains  to  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  a  surface  equal  in  ex- 
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tent  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  Some  islands  in  the  Arotio  Sea,  as, 
for  instance,  the  first  of  the  Lachow  group,  are  chiefly  composed  of 
their  remains,  mixed  with  the  hones  of  various  other  animals  of 
living  genera,  hut  extinct  species.* 

Equally  wonderful  is  the  quantity  of  fossil  plants  that  still  remain, 
if  it  he  considered  that,  from  the  frail  nature  of  many  vegetable 
suhstances,  multitudes  must  have  perished  without  leaving  a  trace 
behind.  The  vegetation  that  covered  the  terrestrial  part  of  the 
globe  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  carboniferous  strata  had  far 
surpassed  in  exuberance  the  rankest  tropical  jungles.  There  are 
many  coal-fields  of  great  extent  in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  espe- 
cially in  North  America,  where  that  of  Pittsburg  occupies  an  area 
of  about  14,000  square  miles,  and  that  in  the  Illinois  is  not  much 
inferior  to  the  area  of  all  England.' 

As  coal  is  entirely  a  vegetable  substance,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  richness  of  the  ancient  flora ;  in  later  times  it  was  less  exu« 
berant,  and  never  has  again  been  so  luxuriant,  probably  on  account 
of  the  decrease  of  temperature  during  the  deposition  of  the  tertiary 
strata,  and  in  the  glacial  period  which  immediately  preceded  the 
creation  of  the  present  tribes  of  plants  and  animals.  Even  after 
their  introduction  the  temperature  must  have  been  very  low,  but  by 
subsequent  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  sea  and  land  the  oold 
was  gradually  mitigated,  till  at  last  the  climate  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  became  what  it  now  is. 

Such  is  the  marvellous  history  laid  open  to  us  on  the  earth's  8ur« 
face.  Surely  it  is  not  the  heavens  only  that  declare  the  glory  of 
God — the  earth  also  proclaims  His  handiwork  I ' 

*  Lieut  Anjou'i  Polar  Voyage. 

•[See  *Stati8tic8  of  Coal/  by  Richard  Cowling  Taylor,  Philadelphia, 
1848.] 

*  The  author's  geological  information  rests  on  the  authority  of  those 
distinguished  authors  whose  works  are  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  namely. 
Baron  Cuvier,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  Sir  Henry  de  la 
Beche,  Professor  Owen,  M.  £lie  de  Beaumont,  and  the  Memoirit  of  the 
Geological  Society. 
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CH'APTER  II. 

Direction  of  the  Forces  that  raised  the  Continents  —  Proportion  of  Land 
and  Water — Size  of  the  Continents  and  Islands — Outline  of  the  Land — 
Extent  of  Coasts,  and  proportion  they  bear  to  the  Areas  of  the  Conti- 
nents —  Elevation  of  the  Continents  —  Forms  of  Mountains  —  Forms  of 
Rocks  —  Connexion  between  Physical  Geography  of  Countries  and  their 
Geological  Structure  —  Contemporaneous  Upheaval  of  parallel  Mountain 
Chains  —  Parallelism  of  Mineral  Veins  or  Fissures  —  Mr.  Hopkins's 
Theory  of  Fissures  —  Parallel  Chains  similar  in  Structure — Interrup- 
tions in  Continents  and  Mountain  Chaixis — Form  of  the  Great  Continent 
— The  High  Lands  of  the  Great  Continent — The  Atlas,  Spanish,  French, 
and  German  Mountains — The  Alps,  Balkan,  and  Apennines — Glaciers — 
Geological  Notice. 

At  the  end  of  the  tertiary  period  the  earth  was  much  in  the  same 
state  as  it  is  at  present  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water.  The  preponderance  of  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere  in- 
dicates a  prodigious  accumulation  of  internal  energy  under  these 
latitudes  at  a  very  remote  geological  period.  The  forces  that  raised 
the  two  great  continents  above  the  deep,  when  viewed  on  a  wide 
scale,  must  evidently  have  acted  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
nearly  parallel  to  the  equator  in  the  old  continent,  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  meridian  in  the  new ;  yet  the  structure  of  the  opposite 
coasts  of  the  Atlantic  points  at  some  connexion  between  the  two. 

The  mountains,  from  their  rude  and  shattered  condition,  bear 
testimony  to  repeated  violent  convulsions  similar  to  modem  earth- 
quakes ;  while  the  high  table-lands,  and  that  succession  of  terraces 
by  which  the  continents  sink  down  from  their  mountain-ranges  to 
the  plains,  to  the  ocean,  and  even  below  it,  show  also  that  the  land 
must  have  been  heaved  up  occasionally  by  slow  and  gentle  pressure, 
such  as  appears  now  to  be  gradually  elevating  the  coast  of  Scandi- 
navia and  many  other  parts  of  the  earth.  The  periods  in  which 
these  majestic  operations  were  effected  must  have  been  incalculable^ 
since  the  dry  land  occupies  an  area  of  nearly  38,000,000  of  square 
mil  OS. 

The  ocean  covers  nearly  three^fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
but  the  distribution  is  very  unequal,  whether  it  be  considered  with 
regard  to  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  or  the  eastern  and 
western.  Independently  of  Victoria  Land,  whose  extent  is  unknown, 
the  quantity  of  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere  is  three  times 
greater  than  in  the  sonthem.     In  the  ktter  it  occupies  only  one- 
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sixteenth  of  the  space  between  the  Antarctic  Circle  and  the  thir- 
teenth parallel  of  south  latitude,  while  between  the  correspdnding 
parallels  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  extent  of  land  and  water 
is  nearly  equal.  If  the  globe  be  divided  into  two  hemispheres  by  a 
meridian  passing  through  the  island  of  TeneriflPe,  the  land  will  be 
found  to  predominate  greatly  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  line,  and 
the  water  on  the  western.  In  consequence  of  the  very  unequal  ar- 
rangement of  the  solid  and  liquid  portions  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  England  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  greatest  mass  of  land, 
and  its  antipode,  the  island  of  New  Zealand,  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
greatest  mass  of  water;  so  that  a  person  raised  above  Falmouth, 
which  is  almost  the  central  point,  till  he  could  perceive  a  complete 
hemisphere,  would  see  the  greatest  possible  expanse  of  land,  while, 
were  he  elevated  to  the  same  height  above  New  Zealand,  he  would 
see  the  greatest  possible  extent  of  ocean.'  In  fact,  only  one-twenty- 
seventh  of  the  land  has  land  directly  opposite  to  it  in  the  opposite 
hemisphere,  and  under  the  equator  five-sixths  of  the  circumference 
of  the  globe  is  water.  It  must  however  be  observed  that  there  is 
still  an  unexplored  region  within  the  Antarctic  Circle  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  Europe,  and  of  the  north  polar  basin  we  know  dok 
thing.  With  regard  to  the  land  alone,  the  great  continent  has  an 
area  of  about  24,000,000  square  miles,  while  the  extent  of  America 
is  11,000,000,  and  that  of  Australia  with  its  islands  scarcely 
3,000,000.  Africa  is  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  Europe, 
and  Asia  is  more  than  four  times  as  large.  The  extent  of  the  con- 
tinents is  twenty-three  times  greater  than  that  of  all  the  islands 
taken  together." 

Of  the  polar  lands  little  is  known.  Greenland  probably  is  part 
of  a  continent,  the  domain  of  perpetual  snow ;  and  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  so  extensive  a  mass  of  high  volcanic  land  near  the  south 
pole  is  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  physical  science,  thonffh 
the  stem  severity  of  the  climate  must  for  ever  render  it  unfit  for  the 
abode  of  animated  beings,  or  even  for  the  support  of  vegetable  life. 
It  seems  to  form  a  counterpoise  to  the  preponderance  of  dry  land  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.  There  is  something  sublime  in  the  con- 
templation of  these  lofty  and  unapproachable  regions  —  the  awful 
realm  of  ever-during  ice  and  perpetual  fire,  whose  year  consists  of 

*  M.  Gay  Lussac,  at  the  height  of  four  miles  and  a  quarter,  must  have 
Been  10,857  square  miles  of  the  earth's  surface  from  his  balloon.  Mr. 
Green,  who  ascended  to  the  height  of  five  miles,  must  have  seen  18,154 
square  miles  of  the  globe,  the  greatest  extent  viewed  by  man. 

*  The  proportion  of  land  to  water  referred  to  in  the  text  was  estimated 
by  Mr.  Gardner.  According  to  his  computation,  the  extent  of  land  is  about 
37,673,000  square  British  miles,  independently  of  Victoria  Continent  [dis- 
covered by  Charles  Wilkes,  U.  S.  X.]  and  the  sea  occupies  110,849,000. 
Hence  the  land  is  to  the  sea  as  1  to  4  nearly.  The  unexplored  region 
within  the  Arctic  Circle  is  about  7,620,000  square  miles. 
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one  dij  and  ono  night  The  strange  and  terrible  ejmmetry  in  the 
nature  of  the  landH  within  the  polar  circles,  whose  limits  are  to  us  a 
blank,  where  the  antagonist  principles  of  cold  and  heat  meet  in  their 
utnuti^i  intensity,  fills  the  mind  with  that  awe  which  arises  from  the 
idea  of  the  unknown  an3  the  indefinite. 

Tlie  tendency  of  the  land  to  assume  a  peninsular  form  is  very 
rtniarkable,  and  it  is  still  more  so  that  almost  all  the  peninsulas  tend 
to  the  south  —  ctrcumstanoes  that  depend  on  some  unknown  cause 
which  seems  to  have  acted  very  extensively.  The  continents  of 
South  America,  Africa,  and  Greenland  are  peninsulas  on  a  gigantic 
icale,  all  tending  to  the  south  ',  the  Asiatic  peninsula  of  India,  the 
Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  those  of  Cores,  Kamtschatka,  of  Florida, 
California,  and  Aliaska,  in  North  America,  as  well  as  the  European 

Sminsulas  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Italy  and 
reece,  take  the  same  direction.  All  the  latter  have  a  rounded  form 
except  Italy,  whereas  most  of  the  others  terminate  sharply,  espe- 
cially the  continents  of  South  America  and  Africa,  India  and  Green- 
land, which  have  the  pointed  form  of  wedges ;  while  some  are  long 
tod  narrow,  as  California,  Aliaska,  and  Malacca.  Many  of  the 
peninsulas  have  an  island  or  group  of  islands  at  their  extremity,  as 
South  America  which  terminates  with  the  group  of  Tierra  del  Fuego : 
India  has  Ceylon ;  Malacca  has  Sumatra  and  Banca ;  the  southern 
extremity  of  Australia  ends  in  Van  Diemen's  Land;  a  chain  of 
islands  run  from  the  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska ;  Greenland 
has  a  group  of  islands  at  its  extremity ;  and  Sicily  lies  close  to  the 
termination  of  Italy.  It  has  been  observed,  as  another  peculiarity 
in  the  structure  of  peninsulas,  that  they  generally  terminate  boldly, 
in  bluffs,  promontories,  or  mountains,  which  are  often  the  last  por- 
tions of  the  continental  chains.  South  America  terminates  in  Cape 
Horn,  a  high  promontory,  which  is  the  visible  termination  of  the 
Andes;  Africa  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  India  with  Cape 
Comorin,  the  last  of  the  Ghauts ;  New  Holland  ends  with  South- 
East  Cape  in  Van  Diemen's  Land:  and  Greenland's  farthest  point 
is  the  elevated  bluff  of  Cape  Farewell.* 

There  is  a  strong  analogy  between  South  America  and  Africa  in 
form  and  the  unbroken  mass  which  their  surface  presents,  while 
North  America  resembles  Europe,  in  being  much  indented  by  inland 
seas,  gulfs,  and  bays.  Eastern  Asia  is  evidently  continued  in  a 
Bubaqueous  continent  from  the  Indian  Ocean  across  the  Pacific  nearly 
to  the  west  coast  of  America,  of  which  New  Holland,  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  the  islands  of  the  Asiatic  coast  and  of  Oceanica  are 

*  This  TOTj  general  view  of  the  structure  of  the  globe  originated  chiefly 
with  the  celebrated  German  geologist  Von  Buch,  and  has  been  much  ex- 
tended and  developed  by  M.  £lie  de  Beaumont^  one  of  the  most  philoso- 
phical of  modem  geologists.  ^ 
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the  great  table-lands  and  summits  of  its  monntain-^hains.  TVIth 
the  exception  of  a  vast  peninsula  in  Siberia  between  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  Yenesei  and  Khatanga  and  the  unknown  regions  of  Green- 
land, the  two  great  continents  terminate  in  a  very  broken  line  to  the 
north ;  and  as  they  sink  beneath  the  Icy  Ocean,  the  tops  of  their 
high  lands  and  mountains  rise  above  the  waves  and  stud  the  coast 
with  innumerable  snow-clad  rocks  and  islands.  The  70th  parallel 
is  the  average  latitude  of  these  northern  shores,  which  have  a  great 
similarity  on  each  side  of  Behring's  Straits  in  form,  direction,  and 
in  the  adjacent  islands. 

The  peninsular  form  of  the  continents  adds  greatly  to  the  extent 
of  their  coasts,  of  such  importance  to  civilization  and  commerce. 
All  the  shores  of  Europe  are  deeply  indented  and  penetrated  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  which  has  formed  a  number  of  inland  seas  of  great 
magnitude,  so  that  it  has  a  greater  line  of  maritime  coast,  compared 
with  its  sixe,  than  any  other  quarter  of  the  world.  The  extent  of 
coast  from  the  Straits  of  Waigatz,  in  the  Polar  Ocean,  to  the  Strait 
of  Caffiat,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  is  about  17,000  miles. 
The  coast  of  Asia  has  been  much  worn  by  currents,  and  possibly 
also  by  the  action  of  the  ocean  occasioned  by  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  fnim  west  to  east  On  the  south  and  east  especially  it  is  in- 
dented by  large  seas,  bays,  and  gulfs ;  and  the  eastern  shores  are 
rugged  and  encompassed  by  chains  of  islands  which  render  naviga- 
tion dangerous.  Its  maritime  coast  is  about  33,000  miles  in 
length. 

The  coast  of  Africa,  16,000  miles  long,  is  very  entire,  except 
perhaps  at  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
shores  of  North  America  have  probably  been  much  altered  by  the 
equatorial  current  and  the  Gulf-stream.  There  is  little  doubl  that 
these  currents,  combined  with  volcanic  action,  have  hollowed  out 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  separated  the  Antilles  and  Bahama  Islands 
from  the  continent.  The  coast  is  less  broken  on  the  west,  but  in 
the  Icy  Ocean  there  is  a  labyrinth  of  gulfs,  bays,  and  creeks.  The 
shores  of  South  America  on  both  sides  are  very  entire,  except 
towards  Southern  Chile  and  Cape  Horn,  where  the  tremendous 
surge  and  currents  of  the  Ocean  in  those  high  latitudes  have  eaten 
into  the  mountains,  and  produced  endless  sounds  and  fiords  which 
run  far  into  the  land.  The  whole  continent  of  America  has  a  sea- 
coast  of  31,000  miles.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  the  number 
of  linear  miles  in  the  coast-line  to  the  number  of  square  miles  in 
the  extent  of  surface,  in  each  of  these  great  portions  of  the  gi«)be, 
is  164  for  Europe,  376  for  Asia,  530  for  Africa,  and  359  for 
America.  Hence  the  proportion  is  most  favourable  to  Europe,  with 
regard  to  civilization  and  commerce;  America  comes  next,  then 
Asia,  and  last  of  all  Africa,  which  has  every  natural  obstacle  to 
contend  with,  from  the  extent  and  nature  of  its  coasts,  the  desert 
4» 
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oLaraoter  of  the  country,  and  the  bsalubrity  of  its  climate,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  at  least. 

The  continents  had  been  raised  from  the  deep  by  a  powerful  effort 
of  the  internal  forces  acting  under  widely  extendi  regions^  and  the 
stratified' crust  of  the  earth  either  remained  level,  rose  in  undula- 
tions, or  sank  into  cavities,  according  to  its  intensity.  Some  thin- 
ner portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  giving  way  to  the  internal  forces, 
had  Dcon  rent  into  deep  fissures,  and  the  mountain  masses  had  been 
raised  by  violent  concussions,  perceptible  in  the  convulsed  state  of 
their  strata.  The  centres  of  maximum  energy  are  marked  by  the 
plutouic  rocks,*  which  generally  form  the  nucleus  or  axis  of  the 
mountain  masses,  on  whose  flunks  tUe  stratified  rocks  ^re  tilted  at 
all  angles  to  the  horizon,  whence,  declining  on  every  side,  they  sink 
to  various  depths,  or  stretch  to  various  distances  in  the  plains. 
Enormous  as  the  mountain-chains  and  table-lands  are,  and  prodi- 
gious as  the  forces  that  elevated  them,  they  bear  a  very  small  pro- 
portion to  the  mass  of  the  level  continents  and  to  the  vast  power 
which  raised  them  even  to  their  inferior  altitude.  Both  the  high 
and  the  low  lands  have  been  elevated  at  successive  periods ;  some 
of  the  very  highest  mountain-chains  are  but  of  recent  geological 
date,  and  some  chains  that  are  now  far  inland  onc^  stood  up  as 
islands  above  the  ocean,  while  marine  strata  filled  their  cavities  and 
formed  round  their  bases.  The  influence  of  mountain-chains  on  the 
extent  and  form  of  the  continents  is  beyond  a  doubt. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  circumstances  of  their  elevation, 
there  is  everywhere  a  certain  regularity  of  form  in  mountain  masses, 
however  unsymmetrical  they  may  appear  at  first,  and  rocks  of  the 
same  kind  have  identical  characters  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Plants  and  animals  vary  with  climate,  but  a  granite  mountain  has 
the  same  peculiarities  in  the  southern  as  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
— at  the  equator  as  near  the  poles.  Single  mountains,  insulated  on 
plains  are  rare,  except  when  tiiey  are  volcanic;  they  generally  appear 
in  groups  intersected  by  valleys  in  every  direction,  and  more  fre- 
quently in  extensive  chains  symmetrically  arranged  in  a  series  of 
parallel  ridges,  separated  by  narrow  longitudinal  valleys,  the  high- 
est and  most  rugged  of  which  occupy  the  centre : '  when  the  chain 

*  Platonic  rooks  are  granite  and  others  owing  their  origin  to  fire. 

»  According  to  M.*Elie  de  Beaumont,  every  system  of  mountains  occupies 
a  portion  of  a  great  circle  of  the  globe,  the  cleft  being  more  easily  made  in 
that,  than  in  any  other  direction,  and  he  shows  that  the  mountain  chains 
are  parallel  to  one  another,  even  when  in  opposite  hemispheres;  thus  the 
Central  Alps  and  Carpathians,  the  Caucasus  and  Himalaya,  lie  nearly  in  the 
same  direction.  The  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  that  "would  pass  through 
that  part  of  the  Apennines  lying  between  Genoa  and  the  sources  of  the 
Tiber,  is  parallel  to  the  mountains  in  Achuia,  to  the  Pyrenees,  to  the  Alle- 
ghanies  in  North  America,  and  to  the  Ghauts  in  Malabar)  The  Western 
Alps  are  parallel  to  the  Spanish  mountains  from  Cape  San  Maritimo  to 
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is  broad  and  of  the  first  order  in  point  of  magnitude,  peak  after  peak 
arises  in  endless  succession.  The  lateral  ridgos  and  valleys  arc  con- 
stantly of  less  elevation,  and  are  less  bold,  in  proportion  to  their 
distance  from  the  central  mass,  till  at  last  the  most  remote  ridges 
sink  down  into  gentle  undulations.  Extensive  and  lofty  branches 
diverge  from  the  principal  chains  at  various  angles,  and  stretch  far 
into  the  plains.  They  are  often  as  high  as  the  chains  from  which 
they  spring,  and  it  happens  not  unfrequently  that  these  branches 
are  united  by  transverse  ridges,  so  that  the  country  is  often  widely 
covered  by  a  net-work  of  mountains,  and,  at  the  point  where  these 
offi»ets  diverge,  there  is  frequently  a  knot  of  mountains  spreading 
over  hundreds  of  square  miles. 

One  side  of  a  mountain-range  is  usually  more  precipitous  than  the 
other,  but  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  imagination  misleads  the 
judgment  more  than  in  estimating  the  steepness  of  a  declivity.  In 
the  whole  range  of  the  Alps  there  is  not  a  single  rock  which  has 
1600  feet  of  perpendicular  height,  or  a  vertical  slope  of  90°.  The 
declivity  of  Mont  Blanc  towards  the  A116e  Blanche,  precipitous  as 
it  seems,  does  not  amount  to  45°  ;  and  the  mean  inclination  of  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  according  to  Baron  Humboldt,  is  only  12°  38'. 
The  Silla  of  ^araccas,  which  rises  precipitously  from  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  at  an  angle  of  53°  28',  to  the  height  of  between  6000  and 
7000  feet,  is  a  majestic  instance  of  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to 
perpendicularity  of  any  great  height  yet  known. 

The  circumstances  of  elevation  are  not  the  only  causes  of  that 
variety  observed  in  the  summits  of  mountains.  A  difference  in  the 
composition  and  internal  structure  of  a  rock  has  a  great  influence 
upon  its  general  form,  and  on  the  degree  and  manner  in  which  it  is 
worn  by  the  weather.  Thus  dolomite  [magnesian  limestone]  assumes 
generally  the  form  of  high  insulated  peaks ;  crystalline  schists  and 
gneiss  assume  the  form  of  needles,  as  in  the  Alps;  slates  and  quartzif- 
erous  schists  take  the  form  of  triangular  pyramids;  calcareous  rocks 
a  rounded  shape ;  serpentine  and  trachyte  are  often  of  a  dome  form ; 
phonolites  assume  a  pyramidal  form ;  dark  walls,  like  those  in  Green- 
land, are  of  trap  and  basalt ;  and  volcanoes  are  indicated  by  blunt 

Cape  (le  Gatte;  they  are  parallel  to  the  African  raountnins  along  the  coast 
of  the  Atlantic,  to  the  chain  of  Brazil  between  St.  Koque  and  Monte  Video, 
and  to  the  Scandinavian  chain ;  the  range  of  Monte  Viso  in  the  PiedmoD- 
tei^e  Alps  is  parallel  to  the  Apennines  of  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  States, 
to  Pindus,  and  to  the  chain  of  Taigetus  as  far  as  Cape  Matapan. — The 
Southern  part  of  the  Ural  is  parallel  to  the  system  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia ; 
another  part  is  parallel  to  the  Tanaro.  Monte  Laputa,  on  the  coast  of 
South  Africa,  is  parallel  to  the  mountains  of  Madagascar,  those  of  Kgypt 
and  the  Red  Sea  are  parallel  to  the  Thuringerwald ;  and  many  of  the 
Chinese  chains  observe  a  parallelitim  with  the  Andes,  in  running  from  East 
to  West 
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oones  and  craters.     Thus  the  monntain-peaks  often  indicate  by  their 
form  their  geological  nature. 

Viewing  things  on  a  broad  scale,  it  appears  that  there  is  also  a 
very  striking  connexion  between  the  physical  geography  or  external 
aspect  of  different  countries  and  their  geological  structure.  By  a/ 
minute  comparison  of  the  different  parts  of  the  land,  M.  Bon6  has 
shown  that  similarity  of  outward  forms,  while  indicating  similarity 
in  the  producing  causes,  must  also  to  a  large  extent  indicate  identity 
of  structure,  and  therefore  from  the  external  appearance  of  an  un- 
explored country  its  geological  structure  may  be  inferred,  at  least  to 
a  certain  extent.  This  he  illustrates  by  pointing  out  a  correspond- 
ence, even  in  their  most  minute  details,  between  the  leading  features 
of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  the  identity  of  their  geological  structure. 
It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  when  the  windings  of  our  continents 
and  seas  arc  narrowly  examined,  and  the  more  essential  peculiarities 
of  their  contours  contemplated,,  it  is  evident  that  Nature  has  not 
wrought  after  an  indefinite  number  of  types  or  models,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  her  fundamental  types  are  "very  few,  and  derived  from 
the  action  of  definite  constructive  forces  on  a  primary  base.'  The 
whole  of  our  land  and  sea,  in  fact,  may  be  decomposed  into  a  less 
or  greater  number  of  masses,  either  exhibiting  all  these«fundamental 
forms  or  merely  a  portion  of  them.  The  peninsular  structure  of  the 
continents  with  their  accompanying  islands  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  and  many  more  might  be  adduced.  It 
follows,  as  a  consequence  of  that  law  in  Nature's  operations,  that 
analogy  of  form  and  contour  throws  the  greatest  light  on  the  con- 
Btitution  of  countries  far  removed  from  each  other.  Even  the  pic- 
turesque descriptions  of  a  traveller  often  afford  information  of  which 
he  may  be  little  aware.' 

The  determination  of  the  contemporaneous  upheaval  of  parallel 
mountain-chains,  by  a  comparison  of  the  ages  of  the  inclined  and 
horixontal  strata  resting  on  them,  is  one  of  the  highest  steps  of  gene- 
ralization which  has  b^n  attempted  by  geologists,  and  is  due  to  M. 
Elie  de  Beaumont.  It  was  first  observed  by  the  miners  of  the  Frey- 
berg  school,  and  established  as  a  law  by  Werner,  that  veins  of  the 
same  nature  in  mines  occur  in  parallel  fissures  opened  at  the  same 
time,  and  probably  filled  with  metal,  also  simultaneously  at  a  subse- 

•  M.  Bou^. 

•  The  author  avails  herself  with  much  pleasure  of  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  her  admiration  of  the  accuracy,  extent,  and  execution  of  Mr. 
Keith  Johnston^s  Physical  Athis,  and  of  the  valuable  information  contained 
in  the  letterpress  which  accompanies  it,  which  has  afforded  her  the  greatest 
assistance.  As  Mr.  Johnston  has  published  a  smaller  and  cheap  edition 
of  his  Atlas,  well  fitted  to  illustrate  these  volumes,  the  necessity  of  insert- 
ing in  them  any  similar  mnps«  which  was  at  one  time  contemplated,  is  no 
longer  necessary.— Physical  Atlas,  1  vol.,  folio  edition,  1848;  Physical 
Atlas,  1  vol.,  quarto  edition,  1850. 
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qnent  period ;  and  ihat  fissures  differing  in  direction  differ  also  in 
age.  As  these  veins  and  fissures  are  rents  through  the  solid  strata, 
often  of  unfathomable  depth  and  immense  length,  there  is  the 
strongest  analogy  between  them  and  those  enormous  fissures  in  the 
solid  mass  of  the  globe  through  which  the  mountain-chains  have 
been  heaved  up.  Were  the  analogy  perfect,  it  ought  to  follow  that 
parallel  mountain-chains  have  been  raised  simultaneously,  that  is, 
by  forces  acting  during  the  same  geological  periods.  By  a  careful 
examination  of  the  relative  ages  of  the  strata  resting  on  the  flanks 
of  maqy  of  the  mountain  systems,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  shown 
that  all  strata  elevated  simultaneously  assume  a  parallel  direction, 
or,  that  parallel  chains  of  mountains  are  contemporaneous.  Should 
this  be  confirmed,  parallel  chains  in  the  most  distant  regions  will  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  insulated  masses.  They  will  indicate  the 
course  of  enormous  fissures  that  have  simultaneously  rent  the  solid 
globe  and  passed  through  the  bed  of  the  ocean  from  continent  to 
continent,  from  island  to  island.  M.  Von  Buch  has  found  that  four 
systems  of  mountains  in  Germany  accord  with  this  theory,  and  Mr. 
Sedgwick  has  observed  the  same  in  the  Westmoreland  system  of  moun- 
tains, believed  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  which  the  globe'  can  now 
furnish  any  traces.  This  theory  of  elevation  of  mountain-chains, 
which  originated  with  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  has  already  led  to  the 
discovery  of  twenty  different  periods  of  fracture  and  elevation  in  the 
European  continent  alone.  ^ 

Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Cambridge,  has  taken  a  purely  mathematical 

'  Moan  tain  Systems  of  Europe,  according  to  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont : — 

1.  System  of  the  Hnndsruck,  and  of  the  Eifel  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  and 

of  Westmoreland  in  England  —  direction E.  26°  N. 

2.  .     .     of  the  Vosges,  and  of  the  Bocages  in  Western  France.. E.  IS^*  S. 

3.  .     .     of  theN.  of  England N.  6«  W. 

4.  .     .     of  the  Low  Countries E.  5°  8. 

6.     ..     of  the  Rhine ^ N.  21*>  B. 

6.  .     .     of  the  Morvan,  and  of  the  Mountains  of  Central  Ger- 

many  E.  40«>.  S. 

7.  .     .     of  Mount  Pilat,  and  of  the  Cote  d'Or E.  40°  N. 

8.  .     .     of  Monte  Viso N.  22®  W. 

9.  .     .     of  the  Pyrenees  and  Northern  Apennines E.  8**  8. 

10.  .     .  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia N.  &  S. , 

11.  .     .  of  the  Western  Alps N.  26«  E. 

12.  .     .  of  the  principal  chain  of  the  Alps E.  16°  N. 

13.  .    .  from  Cape  Tenare  to  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Morea..N.  10°  W. 

14.  ..  of  La  Vendue  N.  22°  80'  W. 

16.  .     .  of  the  Finisterre E.  21°  46'  N. 

16.  .     .     of  Longmjnd,  25<»  E.  at  Church  Stretton,  and  N.  81°  16'  E.  at 

Bingenloch,  owing  to  the  difference  of  longitude. 

17.  .     .     of  Morbithan W.  88<»  16'  N. 

18-     .     .     of  the  Forez N.  16®  3'  W. 

19.  .     .     of  Mount  Tatra W.  4°  60'  N. 

20.  .     .    of  the  Sanccrrois E.  26°  0'  N. 
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view  of  the  Bubject,  and  has  proved  that,  when  an  internal  expan- 
sive force  acts  upwards  upon  a  single  point  in  the  earth's  cmst,  the 
splits  or  cracks  must  all  diverge  from  that  point  like  radii  in  a  circle, 
which  is  exactly  the  case  in  many  volcanic  districts;  tkat  when  the 
expansive  force  acts  uniformly  from  below  on  a  wide  surface  or  area, 
it  tends  to  stretch  the  surface,  so  that  it  would  split  or  crack  where 
the  tension  is  greatest,  that  is,  either  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
or  breadth ;  and  if  the  area  yields  in  more  places  than  one,  he  found 
that  the  fissures  would  necessarily  be  parallel  to  one  another,  which 
agrees  with  the  law. of  arrangement  of  veins  in  mines.  These 
results  are  greatly  modified  by  tne  shape  of  the  area,  but  the  modi- 
fication is  according  to  a  fixed  law,  which,  instead  of  interfering  with 
that  of  the  parallelism  of  the  fissures,  actually  arises  from  the  same 
action  which  produces  it.  This  investigation  agrees  in  all  its  details 
with  the  fractures  in  the  districts  in  England  to  which  they  were 
applied,  so  that  theory  comes  to  the  aid  of  observation  in  this  still 
unsettled  question.' 

It  seems  to  bear  on  the  subject,  that  parallel  mountain-chains  are 
similar  in  geological  age,  even  when  separated  by  seas.  For  instance, 
the  mountains  of  Sweden  and  Finland  are  of  the  same  structure, 
though  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  between  them ;  those  of  Cornwall, 
Brittany,  and  the  north-west  of  Spain  are  similar;  the  Atlas  and 
the  Spanish  mountains,  the  chains  in  California  and  those  on  the 
adjacent  coast  of  America,  and,  lastly,  those  of  New  Guinea  and 
the  north-east  of  Australia,  furnish  examples.  The  same  corres- 
pondence in  geological  epoch  prevails  in  chains  that  are  not  parallel, 
but  that  are  convergent  from  the  form  of  the  earth.  This  observa- 
tion is  also  extensively  exemplified  in  those  that  run  cast  and  west, 
as  the  Alps,-  the  Balkan,  Taurus,  Paropamisus  with  its  prolongation, 
the  Hindoo  Coosh,  the  Himalaya,  and  in  America  the  mountains 
of  Parima  and  the  great  chain  of  Venezuela. ' 

Continents  and  mountain  chains  are  often  interrupted. by  poste- 
rior geological  changes,  such  as  clefts  and  cavities  formed  by  erosion, 
as  evidently  appears  from  the  correspondence  of  the  strata.  The 
chalk  cliffs  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  British  Channel  show  tlmt 
Britain  once  formed  part  of  the  continent;  the  formation  of  the 
Orkney  Islands  and  Ireland  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland;  the  formation  is  the  same  on  each  side  of  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar :  that  of  Turkey  in  Europe  passes  into  Asia  Minor, 
the  Crimea  into  the  Caucasus,  a  volcanic  region  bounds  the  Straits 
of  Babelmandel,  and  Behring's  Straits  divide  the  ancient  strata  of 
a  similar  age.     This  is  particularly  the  case  with  coast  islands.' 

Immediately  connected  with  the  mountains  are  the  high  table- 

*  *  On  the  Parallel  Lines  of  Simultaneous  Elevation  in  the  Weald  of  Kent 

and  Snssex/  by Hopkins,  Esq. 

*M.  Boa6. 
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lands  wbicb  form  so  conspicuons  a  feature  in  the  Asiatic  and  Amer- 
ican continents.  These  perpetual  storehouses  of  the  waters  send 
their  streams  to  refresh  the  plains,  and  to  afford  a  highway  between 
the  nations.  Tiiblc-ljinds  of  less  elevation,  sinking  in  terraces  of. 
lower  and  lower  level,  constitute  the  links  between  the  high  ground 
and  the  low,  the  monnbiins  and  the  plains,  and  thus  maintain  the 
continuity  of  the  land.  They  frequently  are  of  the  richest  soil,  and 
enjoy  the  most  gonial  climate,  affording  a  delightful  and  picturesque 
abode  to  man,  though  the  plains  are  his  principal  dwelling.  Sloping 
imperceptibly  from  the  base  of  the  inferior  table-lands,  or  from  the 
last  undulations  of  the  mountains,  to  the  ocean,  the  plains  carry 
off  the  superfluous  waters.  Fruitfulness  and  sterility  vary  their 
aspect ;  immense  tract^  of  the  richest  soil  are  favoured  by  climate 
and  hardly  require  culture ;  a  greater  portion  is  only  rendered  pro- 
ductive by  hard  labour,  compelling  man  to  fulfil  his  destiny ;  while 
vast  regions  are  doomed  to  perpetual  barrenness,  never  gladdened 
by  a  shower. 

The  form  of  the  great  continent  has  been  determined  by  an  im- 
mense zone  of  mountains  and  table-lands,  lying  between  the  30th 
and  40th  or  45th  parallels  of  north  latitude,  which  stretches  across 
it  from  W  S.W.  to  E.N.E.  from  the  coasts  of  Barbary  and  Portu- 
;;al,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  Asia,  at 
Behring's  Straits,  in  the  North  Pacific.  North  of  this  lies  a  vast 
plain,  extending  almost  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  extremity  of  Asia, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  is  a  dead  level,  or  low  undulations, 
uninterrupted  except  by  the  Scandinavian  and  British  system  on 
the  north,  and  the  Ural  chain,  which  is  of  small  elevation.  The- 
low  lands  south  of  the  mountainous  zone  are  much  indented  by  the 
ocean,  and  of  the  most  diversified  aspect.  The  greater  part  of  the 
flat  country  lying  between  the  China  Sea  and  the  river  Indus  is  of 
the  most  exuberant  fertility,  while  that  between  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  foot  of  the  Atlas  is,  with  some  happy  exceptions,  one  of  the 
most  desolate  tracts  on  the  earth.  The  southern  lowlands,  too,  are 
broken  by  a  few  mountain  systems  of  considerable  extent  and 
height. 

The  Atlas  and  Spanish  mountains  form  the  western  extremity 
of  that  great  zone  of  high  laud  that  girds  the  old  continent  almost 
throughout  its  extent :  these  two  mountain  systems  were  certainly 
at  one  time  united,  and  from  their  geological  formation,  and  also 
the  parallelism  of  their  mountain-chains,  they  must  have  been  ele- 
vated by  forces  acting  in  the  same  direction ;  now,  indeed,  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  a  sea-filled  chasm  900  fathoms  deep,  divides 
them.' 

*  By  the  soundings  of  Captiiin  Smyth,  R.  N.,  the  Strait  is  960  fathoms 
deep  between  Gibraltar  and  Ceata,  and  varying  from  160  to  &00  In  the 
narrowest  part 
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A  very  elevated  and  continuous  monntain  region  extends  in  a 
broad  belt  along  the  north-west  of  Africa,  from  the  promontory  of 
Gher,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
enclosing  all  the  high  lands  of  Morocco,  Algiers,  and  Tunis.  It  is 
bounded  bj  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  and  insulated  from 
the  rest  of  Africa  by  the  desert  of  Sahara. 

This  mountain  system  consists  of  three  parts.  The  chain  of  the 
Greater  Atlas,  which  is  farthest  inland,  extends  from  Cape  Gher, 
CD  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis ;  and,  in  Morocco,  forms  a 
knot  of  mountains  15,000  feet  high,  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

The  Lesser  Atlas  begins  at  Cape  Spartel  (the  ancient  Cape  Cotes) 
opposite  to  Gibraltar,  and  keeps  parallel  to  the  Mediterranean  till 
it  attains  the  Gharian  range  in  Tripoli,  the  last  and  lowest  of  the 
Little  Atlas,  which  runs  due  east  in  a  uniformly  diminishing  line 
till  it  vanishes  in  the  plain  of  the  Great  Syrtis.  That  long,  rugged, 
but  lower  chain  of  parallel  ridges  and  groups  which  forms  the  bold 
coasts  of  the  Straits  of  Gibrdtar  and  the  Mediterranean,  is  only 
a  portion  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  which  rises  above  it  majestically, 
covered  with  snow.  The  flanks  of  the  mountains  are  generally 
clothed  with  forests,  but  their  summit  is  one  uninterrupted  line  of 
biire  inaccessible  rocks,  and  they  are  rent  by  fissures  frequently  not 
more  than  a  few  feet  wide — a  peculiar  feature  of  the  whole  system. 

The  Middle  Atlas,  lying  between  the  two  great  chains,  consists 
of  a  table-land,  rich  in  valleys  and  rivers,  which  rises  in  successive 
•  terraces  to  the  foot  of  the  Greater  Atlas,  separated  by  ridges  of 
hills  parallel  to  it.  This  wide  and  extensive  region  has  a  delightful 
climate,  abounds  in  magnificent  forests,  and  valleys  full  of  vitality. 
The  Greater  Atlas  is  calcareous  in  its  central  portion,  and  composed 
of  sranite  and  schistose  rocks  near  the  sea-coast 

The  Spanish  peninsula  consists  chiefly  of  a  table-land  traversed 
by  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
)/  exoept  where  it  is  separated  from  France  by  the  Pyrenees,  which 
extend  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  but  are  con- 
tinued by  the  Cantabrian  chain  to  Cape  Finisterre  on  the  Atlantic. 

The  Pyrenean  chain  is  of  moderate  height  at  its  extremities,  but 
its  summit  maintains  a  waving  line  whose  mean  altitude  is  7990 
feet ;  it  rises  to  a  greater  height  on  the  east ;  its  highest  point  is  the 
Malahite  or  Nethou,  11,170  feet  above  the  sea.  The  snow  lies  deep 
on  these  mountains  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  is  per- 
petual On  the  highest  parts ;  hut  the  glaciers,  which  are  chiefly  on 
the  northern  side,  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  large  as  in  the 
Alps. 

The  neatest  breadth  of  this  range  is  about  60  miles,  and  its  length 
270«^  It  is  so  steep  on  the  French  side,  so  rugged  and  so  notch ed, 
that  from  the  plains  below  its  summits  look  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw, 
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whence  the  term  Sierra  has  been  appropriated  to  mountaiDS  of  this 
form.  On  the  Spanish  side,  gigantic  sloping  offsets,  separated  by 
deep  precipitous  valleys,  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  Ebro.  All 
the  Spanish  mountains  are  torn  by  deep  crevices,  the  beds  of  torrents 
and  rivers. 

The  interior  of  Spain  is  a  table-land  with  an  area  of  93,000 
square  miles,  nearly  equal  to  half  of  the  peninsula.  It  dips  to  the 
Atlantic  from  its  western  side,  where  its  altitude  is  about  2300  feet 
There  it  is  bounded  by  the  Iberian  mountains,  which  begin  at  the 
point  where  tlie  PyTcnees  take  the  name  of  the  Cantabrian  chain, 

.^   and  run  in  a  tortuous  south-easterly  direction  through  all  Spain, 

jL,  ooDBtitating  the  eastern  boundary  of  Valencia  and  Murcia,  and  send- 
ing many  branches  through  these  provinces  to  the  Mediterranean; 
its  most  elevated  point  is  the  Sierra  Uxbino. 

Four  nearly  parallel  ranges  of  mountains  originate  in  this  limiting 
chain,  running  from  E.  N.E.  to  W.S.W.  diagonally  across  the  pe- 
ninsula to  the  Atlantic.  Of  these  the  high  Castilian  chain  of  the 
Gaudarama  and  the  Sierra  de  Toledo  cross  tiie  table-land,  the  Sierra 
Morena,  so  called  from  the  dingy  colour  of  its  forests  of  Hermes 
oak,  on  the  southern  edge;  and  lastly,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  thoush 
only  100  mUes  long  and  50  broad,  the  finest  range  of  mountains  m 
Europe  after  the  Alps,  traverses  the  plains  of  Andalusia  and  Ora^ 
nada.  The  table-land  is  monotonous  and  bare  of  trees ;  the  plains 
of  Old  Castile  arc  as  naked  as  the  Steppes  of  Siberia,  and  unculti- 
vated; except  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Com  and  wine  tie 
]  Ck   produced  in  abundance  on  the  wide  plains  of  New  Castile  and  Estre- 

"^  madura:  other  places  serve  for  pasture.  The  table-land  becomes 
more  fertile  as  it  extends  towards  Portugal,  which  is  altogether  more 
productive  than  Spain,  though  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  latter 
on  the  Mediterranean  are  luxuriant  and  beautiful,  with  a  semi- 
tropical  vegetation. 

Granite,  crystalline,  and  paleozoic  rocks  prevail  chiefly  in  the 
Spanish  mountains,  and  give  them  their  peculiar,  bold,  serrated  as- 
pect. Some  of  the  valleys  between  the  parallel  ranges,  through 
which  the  great  Spanish  rivers  flow  to  the  Atlantic,  appear  to  have 
been  at  one  time  the  basins  of  lakes. 

The  mass  of  high  land  is  continued  through  the  south  of  France, 

at  a  much  lower  elevation,  by  chains  of  hills  and  table-lands,  the 

most  remarkable  of  which  are  the  Montagues  Noires,  and  the  great 

plateau  of  Auvergne,  once  the  theatre  of  violent  volcanic  action, 

/V '     which  continued  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  tertiary 

;  period,  presenting  cones  and  craters  very  perfect:  some  of  the 
highest,  as  the  Puy  de  D6me,  are  trachytic  domes.  The  trachytio 
group  of  Mont  Dore,  the  highest  peak  of  which,  the  Puy  de  Sancy^ 
rises  to  the  height  of  6188  feet,  and  includes  an  immense  crater  of 
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dovatioD.'  Tho  volcanic  moan  tains  of  Anvergne,  and  the  C^vennes, 
vhich  arc  a  little  lower,  are  the  most  romarkahle  of  the  French 
isystom  ;  tho  eastern  offsets  from  the  latter  reach  the  right  bank  of. 
the  Rhone.  In  fact,  the  French  mountains  are  the  link  between  the 
more  elevated  masses  of  Western  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Tho  eastern  and  highest  part  of  the  European  portion  of  the 
mountain-zone  begins  to  rise  above  the  low  lands  about  the  52nd 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  ascending  by  terraces,  groups,  and  chains 
of  mountains,  through  six  or  seven  degrees  of  latitude,  till  it  reaches 
its  highest  point  in  the  great  range  of  the  Alps  and  Balkan.  The 
descent  on  tho  south  side  of  this  lofty  mass  is  much  more  rapid  and 
abrupt,  and  the  immediate  ofi^ts  from  the  Alps  shorter ;  but,  taking 
a  very  general  view,  the  Apennines  and  mountains  of  Northern 
Sicily,  those  of  Greece  and  the  southern  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
with  all  the  islands  of  the  adjacent  coasts,  arc  but  outlying  members 
of  the  general  protuberance. 

Tho  principal  chain  of  the  Hyrcanian  mountains,  the  Sudetes,  and 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  form  the  northern  boundary  of  these 
high  lands :  the  first,  consisting  of  three  parallel  ridges,  extends 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  the  centre  of  Germany,  about 
51^  or  52^  of  N.  lat.,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  100  miles,  and 
terminates  in  the  knot  of  the  Fichtelberge,  covering  an  area  of  9000 
square  miles,  on  the  confines  of  Bavaria  and  Bohemia.  The  Su- 
detes begin  on  tho  east  of  this  group,  and,  after  a  circuit  of  300 
miles  round  Bohemia,  terminate  at  the  small  elevated  plain  of  the 
Upper  Oder,  which  connects  them  with  the  .Carpathian  mountains. 
No  part  of  those  limiting  ranges  attains  the  height  of  5000  feet, 
except  the  Carpathians,  some  of  which  are  very  high.  The  latter 
consist  of  mountain-groups  united  by  elevated  plains,  rather  than  of 
a  single  chain :  the  Tatra  mountains,  bisected  by  the  20th  meridian, 
is  their  loftiest  point.  This  range  is  high  also  in  Transylvania,  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  Danube,  which  divides  it  from  a  secondary  branch 
of  the  Balkan.  Spurs  decline  in  undulations  from  these  limiting 
chains  on  the  great  northern  plain,  and  the  country  to  the  south,  in- 
tervening between  them  and  the  Alps,  is  covered  with  an  intricate 
network  of  mountains  and  plains  of  moderate  elevation. 

The  higher  Alps,  which  form  the  western  crest  of  the  elevated 
lone,  may  be  said  to  begin  at  Cape  della  Melle  on  the  Gulf  of 
G^noa,  and  bond  round  by  the  west  and  north  to  Mont  Blanc ;  then 
turning  E.N.E.  they  run  through  the  Grisons  and  Tyrol  to  the 
Great  Olockner,  in  40^  T  N.  lat.,  and  12°  43'  E.  loag.,  where  the 

*  A  crater  of  elevation  is  a  mountain,  generally  dome-ehaped,  whose  top 
has  sunk  into  a  crater  or  hollow,  after  the  internal  force  which  raised  it 
was  withdrawn,  but  from  which  no  lava  had  issued.  Dome-shaped  moun- 
tains owe  their  form  to  internal  pressure,  probably  fh)m  lava,  but  which 
have  not  sunk  into  a  crater. 
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higher  Alps  terminate  a  course  420  miles  long.  All  this  chain  is 
lofty ;  much  of  it  is  ahove  the  line  of  perpe^al  congelation  -,  the 
most  elevated  part  lies  between  the  Col  de  la  Seigne,  on  the  western 
shoulder  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  Simplon.  The  highest  mountains 
In  Europe  are  comprised  within  this  space,  not  more  than  60  miles 
long,  where  Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  of  all,  has  an  absolute  eleva- 
tion of  15,759  feet.  The  central  ridge  of  the  higher  Alps  is  jagged 
with  peaks,  pyramids,  and  needles  of  bare  and  almost  perpendicular 
rock,  nsing  from  fields  of  perpetual  snow  and  rivers  of  ice  to  an 
elevation  of  14,000  feet  Many  parallel  chains  and  groups,  alike 
rugged  and  snowy,  press  on  the  principal  crest,  and  send  their  flanks 
&r  into  the  lower  grounds.  Innumerable  secondary  branches,  hardly 
lower  than  the  main  crest,  diverge  from  it  in  various  directions :  of 
these  the  chain  of  the  Bernese  Alps  is  the  highest  and  most  exten- 
sive. It  separates  at  the  St.  Ot)thard,  in  a  line  parallel  from  the 
principal  chain,  separates  the  Yalais  from  the  Canton  of  Bcmc,  and 
with  its  ramifications  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  groups  of 
moimtain  scenery  in  Europe.  Its  endless  maze  of  sharp  ridges  and 
bare  peaks,  mixed  with  gigantic  masses  of  pure  snow,  fading  coldly 
serene  into  the  blue  horizon,  present  a  scene  of  sublime  quiet  and 
repose,  unbroken  but  by  the  avalanche  or  the  thunder^ 

At  the  Great  Glockner  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  hitherto  undivided, 
splits  into  two  branches,  the  Noric  and  Camic  Alps :  the  latter  is 
the  continuation  of  the  chief  stem.  Never  rising  to  the  height  of 
perpetual  snow,  it  separates  the  Tyrol  and  Upper  Carinthia  from  the 
Venetian  States,  and,  taking  the  name  of  the  Julian  Alps  at  Mont 
Terglou,  runs  east  till  it  joins  the  Eastern  Alps,  or  Balkan,  under 
the  18th  meridian.  Ofisets  from  this  chain  cover  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  width  of  the  Alpine  chain :  that  of 
the  higher  Alps  is  about  100  miles ;  it  increases  to  150  east  of  the 
Grisons,  and  amounts  to  200  between  the  15th  and  16th  meridians, 
but  is  not  more  than  80  at  its  junction  with  the  Balkan. 

Th^  Stelvio,  9177  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  highest  carriage-pass 
in  these  mountains.  That  of  St.  Gothard  (6808)  goes  directly  over 
Uie  crest  of  the  Alps.  Passes  very  rarely  go  over  the  summit  of  a 
mountain;  they  generally  cross  the  watershed,  ascending  by  the 
valley  of  a  torrent,  and  descending  by  a  similar  path  on  the  other 
side. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  extensive  deep  lakes  is  a  peculiar 
feature  in  European  mountains,  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  Asiatio 
system,  except  in  the  Altai  and  on  the  elevated  plains. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Jura,  whose  pastoral  summit  is  about 
8000  feet  above  the  sea,  there  are  no  elevated  table-lands  in  the 
Alps;  the  tabular  form,  so  eminently  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic 
high  lands,  begins  in  the  Balkan.     The  Oriental  peninsula  rises  by 
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degrees  from  the  Danube  to  Bosnia  and  Upper  Macedonia,  which 
are  some  hundred  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  the  Balkan  extends  600 
miles  along  this  elevated  mass,  from  the  Julian  Alps  to  Cape  Eminec 
on  the  Black  Sea.  It  begins  by  a  table-land  70  miles  long,  traversed 
bj  low  hills  ending,  towards  Albania  and  Mjritida,  in  precipitous 
limestone  rocks  from  6000  to  7000  feet  high.  Rugged  mountains, 
all  but  impassable,  succeed  to  this,  in  which  the  domes  and  needles 
of  the  Schandach,  or  ancient  Scamus,  are  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  Another  table-land  follows,  whose  marshy  surface  is  bounded 
by  mural  precipices  at  Mount  Arbelus,  near  the  town  of  Sophia. 
There  the  Hemus,  or  Balkan  properly  so  called,  begins,  and  runs  in 
parallel  ridges,  separated  by  longitudinal  valleys,  to  the  Black  Sea, 
dividing  the  plains  between  the  Lower  Danube  and  the  Propontis 
into  nearly  equal  parts.  The  central  ridge  is  passable  in  few  places, 
and  where  there  is  no  lateral  ridge  the  precipices  descend  at  once  to 
the  plains. 

The  Balkan  is  everywhere  rent  by  terrific  fissures  across  the 
chains  and  table-lands,  so  deep  and  narrow  that  daylight  is  almost 
excluded.  These  chnsms  afibrd  the  safest  passes  across  the  range ; 
the  others  along  the  faces  of  the  precipices  are  frightful. 

The  Mediterranean  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  elevated  zone 
of  Eastern  Europe,  whose  last  offsets  rise  in  rocky  islands  along  the 
coasts.  The  crystalline  mountains  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  are  out- 
lying members  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  while  shorter  offsets  end  in 
the  plains  of  Lombardy,  forming  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
Italian  lakes.  Even  the  Apennines,  whose  elevation  has  given  its 
form  to  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  are  but  secondary  on  a  greater  scale 
to  the  broad  central  band,  as  well  as  the  mountains  and  high  land 
in  the  north  of  Sicily,  which  form  the  continuation  of  the  Calabrian 
chain. 

The  Apennines,  beginning  at  the  Maritime  Alps,  enclose  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa,  and  run  through  the  centre  of  Italy  in  parallel  ranges  to 
the  middle  of  Calabria,  where  they  split  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  goes  to  Capo  de  Leuca,  on  the  Gulf  of  Tarento,  the  other  to 
Cape  Spartivento,  in  the  Straits  of  Messina.  The  whole  length  is 
about  800  miles.  None  of  the  Apennines  come  within  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow,  though  it  lies  nine  months  in  the  year  on  the  Monte 
Corno  or  Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia,  9521  feet  high  in  Abruzzo  Ulteriore. 

Offsets  from  the  Julian  and  Eastern  Alps  render  Dalmatia  and 
Albania  perhaps  the  most  rugged  tract  in  Europe ;  and  the  Pindus, 
which  forms  the  water-shed  of  Greece,  diverges  from  the  latter  chain, 
and,  running  south  200  miles,  separates  Albania  from  Macedonia 
and  Thessaly. 

Greece  is  a  country  of  mountains,  and,  although  none  are  per- 
fj  petually  covered  with  snow,  it  lies  nine  months  on  several  of  their 
V  Bummits.     The  chains  terminate  in  strongly  projecting  headlands^ 
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which  reach  far  iDto  the  sea,  aod  reappear  in  the  numeroas  islaDds 
and  rocks  which  stud  that  deeply  indented  coast.  The  Grecian 
mountains,  like  the  Balkan,  are  torn  hy  transverse  fractures.  The 
defile  of  Blatamana  and  the  Gulf  of  Salonica  are  examples.  The 
Adriatic,  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  limit  the  second- 
aries of  the  southern  part  of  the  Balkan. 

The  valleys  of  the  Alps  are  deep,  long,  and  narrow ;  those  among 
the  mountains  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Greece  are  mostly  caldron- 
shaped  hollows,  often  enclosed  hy  mural  rocks.  Many  of  these 
cavities  of  great  size  lie  along  the  foot  of  the  Balkan.  In  the  Morca 
they  are  so  encompassed  hy  mountains  that  the  water  has  no  escape 
hut  through  the  porous  soil,  consisting  of  tertiary  strata,  some  of 
which  have  formed  the  hottom  of  lakes.  Caldron-shaped  valleys 
occur  also  in  most  volcanic  countries,  as  Italy,  Sicily,  and  central 
France. 

The  tahle-landa  which  constiti^te  the  tops  of  mountains  or  of 
mountain-chains  are  of  a  different  character  from  those  terraces  hy 
which  the  high  lands  slope  to  the  low.  The  former  are  on  a  small 
scale  in  Europe,  and  of  a  forbidding  aspect,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Jura,  which  is  pastoral,  whereas  the  latter  arQ  almost  always 
habitable  and  cultivated.  The  mass  of  high  land  in  south-eastern 
Europe  shelves  on  the  north  to  the  great  plain  of  Bavaria,  3000  feet 
high ;  Bohemia,  which  slopes  from  1500  to  900  feet;  and  Hungary, 
from  4000  above  the  sea  to  300.  The  descent  on  the  south  of  the 
Alps  is  six  or  seven  times  more  rapid,  because  the  distance  from*  the 
axis  of  the  chain  is  shorter. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  ice  on  the  Alps : 
it  is  said,  however,  that,  independent  of  the  glaciers  in  the  Grisons, 
there  are  1500  square  miles  of  ice  in  the  Alpine  range,  from  80  to 
600  feet  thick.  There  are  no  glaciers  east  of  the  Great  Glockner, 
except  on  the  small  group  of  Hallstadt.  Thirty-four  bound  the 
snowy  regions  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  95  square  miles  of  snow  and  ico 
clothe  that  mountain.  Some  glaciers  have  been  permanent  and  sta- 
tionary in  the  Alps  time  immemorial,  while  others  now  occupy 
ground  formerly  bearing  com  or  covered  with  trees,  which  the  im- 
sistible  force  of  the  ice  has  swept  away.  These  ice-rivers,  formed 
on  the  snow-clad  summits  of  the  mountains,  fill  the  hollows  and 
high  valleys,  hang  on  the  declivities,  or  descend  by  their  gravity 
through  the  ^nsverse  valleys  to  the  plains,  where  they  are  cut 
short  hy  the  increased  temperature,  and  deposit  those  accumulations 
of  rocks  and  rubbish,  which  had  fallen  upon  them  from  the  heights 
above,  forming  those  accumulations  called  moraines ;  but  their  motion 
is  so  slow  that  generations  may  pass  before  a  stone  fallen  on  the 
upper  end  of  a  long  glacier  can  reach  -the  moraine.  In  the  Alps 
the  glaciers  move  at  the  rate  of  from  12  to  25  feet  annually,  and, 
w  in  rivers,  the  motion  is  most  rapid  in  the  centrei  and  slower  at 
6* 
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the  sidofl  and  bottom  on  account  of  friction.  It  is  slower  in  winter, 
yet  it  does  not  ccase^  because  the  winter's  cold  penetrates  the  ice,  as 
it  does  the  ground,  only  to  a  limited  depth.  Glaciers  are  not  of 
solid  ice ;  they  consist  of  a  mixture  of  ice,  snow,  and  water,  so  that 
they  are  in  some  degree  flexible  and  viscous,  but  acquire  more  solidity 
as  they  descend  to  lower  levels  :  evaporation  goes  on  at  their  surface, 
but  they  are  not  consumed  by  it.  The  front  is  perpetually  melting, 
but  maintains  a  permanent  form ;  it  is  steep  and  inaccessible,  owing 
to  the  figure  of  the  ground  over  which  it  tumbles  in  its  icy  cascade, 
sometimes  1000  feet  high.  The  middle  course  is  rather  level,  the 
higher  part  very  steep,  and  the  surface  is  convex  and  uneven,  and 
rent  by  crevices  into  which  the  purest  blue  streams  fall  in  rushing 
cascades  while  the  sun  is  up ;  but  they  freeze  at  his  setting,  and  then 
a  death-like  silence  prevails.  The  rocks  and  largo  stones  that  fall 
on  them  from  the  surrounding  heights  protect  the  ice  below  from 
the  sun  which  melts  it  all  around,  so  that  at  last  they  rest  on  ele- 
vated pinnacles,  till  they  fall  off  by  their  weight,  and  in  this  manner 
those  numerous  pyramids  are  formed  with  which  the  surface  is 
bristled.  Small  stones,  on  the  contrary,  absorb  the  sun's  heat,  and 
melt  the  ice  under  them  into  holes  in  which  they  are  buried. 
Throughout  much  of  the  length  of  a  glacier  the  winter's  snow  melts 
from  its  surface  as  completely  as  it  does  from  the  ground :  it  is  fed 
from  above,  for  in  the  upper  part  the  snow  never  melts,  but  accu- 
mulates in  a  stratified  form,  and  is  consolidated.  In  some  of  the 
largest  glaciers,  where  there  is  a  difference  of  4000  feet  in  height 
between  the  origin  and  termination,  the  pressure  is  enormous  and 
irresistible,  carrying  all  before  it;  even  the  thickest  forest  is  over- 
whelmed and  crushed. 

Glaciers  advance  or  retreat  according  to  the  severity  or  mildness 
of  the  season :  they  have  been  advancing  in  Switzerland  of  late 
years,  but  they  are  subject  to  cycles  of  unknown  duration.  From 
the  moraines,  as  well  as  the  striae  engraven  on  the  rocks  over  which 
they  have  passed,  M.  Agassiz  has  ascertained  that  the  valley  of  Cha- 
mouni  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  a  glacier  that  had  moved  towards 
the  Col  de  Balme.  A  moraine  2000  feet  above  the  Rhone  at  St. 
Maurice  would  appear  to  indicate  that,  at  a  remote  period,  glaciers 
had  covered  Switzerland  to  the  height  of  2 1 55  feet  above  the  Lake 
of  Geneva. 

Their  increase  is  now  limited  by  various  circumstances  —  as  the 
niean  temperature  of  the  earth,  which  is  always  above  the  freezing- 
point  in  those  latitudes;  excessive  evaporation;  and  blasts  of  hot 
air,  which  occur  at  all  heights,  in  the  night  as  well  as  in  the  day, 
from  some  unknown  cause.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Alps,  but 
have  been  observed  also  in  the  glaciers  of  the  Andes.  From  the 
heat  of  the  valley  thawing  the  ioe,  the  natural  springs  that  rise 
under  the  glacier  as  they  do  elsewhere,  the  heat  of  the  earth,  the 
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meiting  of  tbe  glacier  itself,  the  rain  that  falls  on  its  surface,  which 
rushes  down  its  crevices,  a  stream  of  turbid  water  is  formed  which 
works  out  an  icy  CAvern  at  the  termination  of  the  glacier,  and  flows 
through  it  into  the  lower  ground.  Thus  a  glacier  "  begins  in  the 
clouds,  is  formed  by  the  mountains,  and  ends  in  the  ocean."  * 

Granite  no  doubt  forms  the  base  of  the  mountain  system  of  East- 
em  Europe,  though  it  more  rarely  comes  into  view  than  might  have 
been  expected.  Crystalline  schista  of  various  kinds  are  enormously 
developed,  and  generally  form  the  most  elevated  pinnacles  of  the 
Alpine  crest  and  its  offsets,  and  also  the  principal  chains  in  6reeox3 
and  Turkey  in  Europe ;  but  the  secondary  fossiliferous  strata  con- 
stitute the  chief  mass,  and  often  rise  to  the  highest  summits;  indeed, 
Bccondary  limestones  occupy  a  great  portion  of  the  high  land  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Calcareous  rocks  form  two  great  mountain-zones 
on  each  side  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  rise  occasionally 
to  altitudes  of  10,000  or  12,000  feet.  They  constitute  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  central  range  of  the  Apennines,  and  fill  the  greater  part 
of  Sicily.  They  are  extensively  developed  in  Turkey  in  Europe, 
where  the  plateau  of  Bosnia,  with  its  high  lands  on  the  south,  part 
of  Macedonia,  and  Albania  with  its  islands,  are  principally  composed 
of  them.*  Tertiary  strata  of  great  thickness  rest  on  the  flanks  of 
the  Alps,  and  rise  in  some  places  to  a  height  of  5000  feet ;  zones 
of  the  older  Pliocene  period  flank  the  Apennines  on  each  side,  filled 
with  organic  remains,  and  half  of  Sicily  is  covered  with  the  Plio- 
cene strata.  It  appears  that  the  Atlas,  the  Sierra  Morena  and  most 
of  the  Spanish  mountains,  the  central  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
the  Balkan,  were  raised  before  the  period  of  the  erratic  blocks. 

From  numerous  dislocations  in  the  strata,  the  Alps  appear  to  have 
been  heaved  up  by  many  violent  and  repeated  convulsions,  separated 
by  intervals  of  repose,  and  different  parts  of  the  chain  have  been 
raised  at  different  times;  for  example,  the, Maritime  Alps  and  the 
south-western  part  of  the  Jura  mountains  were  raised  previously  to 
tbe  formation  of  the  chalk  :  but  the  tertiary  period  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  the  greatest  commotions ;  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
lands  of  Europe  have  ris^  since  the  beginning  of  that  epoch,  and 
those  that  existed  acquired  additional  height,  though  some  sank 
below  their  original  level.  During  that  time  the  Alps  acquired  an 
additional  elevation  of  between  2000  and  3000  feet;  Mont  Blanc 
then  attained  its  present  altitude,  the  Apennines  rose  1000  or  2000 

•  The  reader  who  may  wish  for  a  more  detailed  view  on  this  subject  is 
referred  to  Professor  James  Forbes*  Yolame  on  Glaciers,  a  work  which  is  a 
model  of  exact  observation,  combined  with  sach  accurate  physical  and  me- 
ehanical  deductions  as  could  only  be  arrived  at  by  one  conversant  with  the 
highest  principles  of  physics  and  mathematical  investigations. 

»  Dr.  Boutf. 
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feet  higher,  and  the  Carpathians  seemed  to  have  gained  an  accession 
of  height  since  the  seas  were  inhabited  by  the  existing  species  of 
animals.' 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  High  Lands  of  the  Great  ContineDt,  continued — The  Caucasus  —  The 
Western  Asiatic  Table- Land  and  its  Mountains. 

The  Dardanelles  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  form  bat  a  small  break 
in  the  mighty  girdle  of  the  old  continent,  which  again  appears  in 
immense  table-lands,  passing  through  the  centre  of  Asia,  of  such 
magnitude  that  they  occupy  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  continent.  Here 
everything  is  on  a  much  grander  scale  than  in  Europe ;  the  table- 
lands rise  above  the  mean  height  of  the  European  mountains,  and 
the  mountains  themselves  that  gird  and  traverse  them  surpass  those 
of  every  other  country  in  altitude.  The  most  barren  deserts  are 
here  to  be  met  with,  as  well  as  the  most  luxuriant  productions  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  earliest  records  of  the  human  race 
are  found  in  this  cradle  of  civilization,  and  monuments  still  remain 
which  show  the  skill  and  power  of  those  nations  which  have  passed 
away,  but  whose  moral  influence  is  still  visible  in  their  descendants. 
Customs,  manners,  and  even  prejudices,  carry  us  back  to  times  be- 
yond the  record  of  history  or  even  of  tradition,  while  the  magnitude 
with  which  the  natural  world  is  here  developed  evinces  the  tremen- 
dous forces  that  must  have  been  in  action  at  epochs  immeasurably 
anterior  to  the  existence  of  man. 

The  gigantic  mass  of  high  land  which  extends  for  6000  miles 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pacific  is  2000  miles  broad  at 
its  eastern  extremity,  700  to  1000  in  the  middle,  and  somewhat  less 
at  its  termination.  Colossal  mountains  and  elevated  terraces  form 
the  edges  of  the  lofty  plains. 

Between  the  47th  and  68th  eastern  meridians,  where  the  low 
plains  of  Hindostan  and  Bokhara  press  upon  the  table-land  and  re- 
duce its  width  to  700  or  1000  miles,  it  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
an  enormous  knot  of  mountains  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
Hindoo  Coosh,  the  Himalaya,  the  Tsung-lin,  and  the  transverse 
ranges  of  the  Beloot  Tagh,  or  Cloudy  Mountains :  these  two  parts 
differ  in  height,  form,  and  magnitude. 

The  western  portion,  which  is  the  table- land  of  Persia  or  plateau 
of  Iran,  is  oblong,  extending  from  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor  to  the 
Hindoo  Coosh  and  the  Solimaun  range,  which  skirts  the  right  bank 

'    '  Sir  Charles  Lyell. 
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of  the  Indus.  It  occupies  an  area  of  1,700,000  square  miles,  gene- 
rally about  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  some  places  7000.  The 
Oriental  plateau  or  table-land  of  Tibet,  much  the  largest,  has  an 
area  of  7,600,000  square  miles,  a  mean  altitude  of  14,000  feet,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Tibet  an  absolute  altitude  of  17,000  feet. 

As  the  table-lands  extend  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  so  also  do  the 
principal  mountain-chains,  as  well  those  which  bound  the  high  lands 
as  those  which  traverse  them.  Remarkable  exceptions  to  this 
equatorial  direction  of  the  Asiatic  mass,  however,  occur  in  a  series 
of  meridional  chains,  whose  axes  extend  from  S.S.E.  to  N.N.W., 
between  Cape  Comorin,  opposite  to  Ceylon  and  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
under  the  names  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  the  Solimaun  range, 
(which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  table-land  of  Persia,)  the 
Beloot  Tagh,  or  Bolor  (which  is  the  western  limit  of  the  Oriental 
plateau),  and  the  Ural  Mountains.  These  chains,  rich  in  gold,  lie 
in  different  longitudes,  and  so  alternate  among  themselves  that  each 
begins  only  in  that  latitude  which  has  not  yet  been  attained  by  the 
preceding  one.  The  Khinghan,  in  China,  also  extends  from  south 
to  north  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  table-land,  and  forms  its 
boundary  at  that  end.' 

The  lofty  range  of  the  Caucasus,  which  extends  700  miles  be- 
tween the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  is  an  outlying  member  of  the 
Asiatic  high  lands.  Offsets  diverge  like  ribs  from  each  side  of  the 
central  crest,  which  penetrate  the  Russian  Steppes  on  one  hand  and 
on  the  other  cross  the  plains  of  Kara,  or  valley  of  the  Kour  and 
Rioni,  and  unite  the  Caucasus  to  the  table-land.  Some  parts  of 
these  mountains  are  very  high ;  the  Elbruz,  on  the  western  border 
of  Georgia,  is  17,796  feet.  The  central  part  of  the  chain  is  full 
of  glaciers,  and  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  at  the  altitude  of 
11,000  feet,  which  is  higher  than  in  any  other  chain  of  the  old 
continent,  except  the  Himalaya. 

Anatolia,  the  most  western  part  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  3000 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  traversed  by  short  chains  and  broken  groups 
of  mountains,  separated  by  fertile  valleys,  which  sink  rapidly  to- 
wards the  Archipelago  and  end  in  promontories  and  islands  along 
the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  which'  is  a  country  abounding  in  vast, 
luxuriant,  but  solitary  plains,  watered  by  broad  rivers  —  in  Alpine 
platforms  and  mountain-ridges  broken  up  by  great  valleys,  opening 
seawards,  with  meandering  streams.  Single  mountains  of  volcanic 
formation  are  conspicuous  objects  on  the  table-land  of  Anatolia, 
which  is  rich  in  pasture,  though  much  of  the  soil  is  saline  and 
covered  with  lakes  and  marshes.  A  triple  range  of  limestone 
mountains,  6000  or  7000  feet  high,  divided  by  narrow  but  beautiful 
valleys,  is  the  limit  of  the  Anatolian  table-land  along  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea.    Two-thirds  of  their  height  are  covered  with  forests, 

*  Johnston'is  Physical  Atlas. 
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and  broken  by  wooded  glens,  leaving  a  narrow  coast,  except  near 
Trcbizond,  where  it  is  broad  and  picturesque.  The  high  land  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  serrated  snowy  range  of  the  Taurus, 
which,  beginning  in  Rhodes,  Cos,  and  other  islands,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, fills  the  south-western  parts  of  Asia  Minor  with  ramifica- 
tions, and,  after  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  iron-bound  coast  of 
Karaniania  in  a  single  lofty  range,  extends  to  Samisat,  where  the 
Euphrates  has  pierced  a  way  through  thb  stony  girdle. 

About  the  50th  meridian  the  table-land  is  compressed  to  nearly 
half  its  width,  and  there  the  lofty  mountainous  regions  of  Armenia, 
Eourdistan,  and  Azerbijan  tower  higher  and  higher  between  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Here  the  cold  treeless  plains  of  Armenia,  the  earliest 
abode  of  man,  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  bear  no  traces  of  the  Oarden 
of  Eden ;  Mount  Ararat,  on  which  the  Ark  is  said  to  have  rested, 
stands  a  solitary  majestic  volcanic  cone,  17,112  feet  above  the  sea, 
shrouded  in  perpetual  snow.  Though  high  and  cold,  the  soil  of 
Armenia  is  richer  than  that  of  Anatolia,  and  is  better  cultivated. 
It  shelves  on  the  north  in  luxuriant  and  beautiful  declivities  to  the 
low  and  undulating  valley  of  Kara,  south  of  the  Caucasus ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  broad  and  lofty  belt  of  the  Kourdistan  moun- 
tains, rising  abruptly  in  many  parallel  ranges  from  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia,  form  its  southern  limit,  and  spread  their  ramifications 
wide  over  its  surface.  They  are  rent  by  deep  ravines,  and  in  many 
places  are  so  rugged  that  communication  between  the  villages  is 
always  difficult,  and  in  winter  impracticable  from  the  depth  of  snow. 
The  line  of  perpetual  snow  is  decided  and  even  along  their  sides ; 
their  flanks  are  wooded,  and  their  valleys  populous  and  fertile. 

A  thousand  square  miles  of  Kourdistan  is  occupied  by  the  brack- 
ish lake  Van,  which  is  seldom  frozen,  though  566  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains. 

The  Persian  mountains,  of  which  Elbruz  is  the  principal  chain, 
extend  along  the  northern  brink  of  the  Plateau,  from  Armenia,  al- 
most parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  maintaining  a  con- 
siderable elevation  up  to  the  volcanic  peak  of  Demavend,  near 
Tehran,  their  culminating  point,  which,  though  90  miles  inland,  is 
a  landmark  to  sailors  on  the  Caspian.  Elevated  offsets  of  these 
mountains  cover  the  volcanic  table-land  of  Azerbijan,  the  fire-country 
of  Zoroaster,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  Persia ;  there 
the  Koh  Salavan  elevates  its  volcanic  cone.  Beautiful  plains,  pure 
streams,  and  peaceful  glades,  interspersed  with  villages,  lie  among 
the  mountains,  and  the  Vale  of  Khosran  Shah,  a  picture  of  sylvan 
beauty,  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  five  paradises  of  Persian  poetry. 
The  vegetation  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  has  all  the  exuberance  of  a  tropical  jungle.  The  Elbrus 
loses  its  height  to  the  east  of  Demavend^  and  then  joins  the  moon- 
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tains  of  Khorasan  and  the  Paropamisan  range,  which  appear  to  be 
chains  of  mountiuns  when  viewed  from  the  low  plains  of  Khorasan 
and  Balkh,  but  on  the  table-land  of  Persia  they  merely  form  a  broad 
hilly  country  of  rich  soil,  till  they  join  the  Hindoo  Coosh. 

The  table-land  of  Iran  is  bounded  for  1000  miles  along  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean  by  a  mountainous  belt  of  from  three  to 
seven  parallel  ranges,  having  an  average  width  of  200  miles,  and 
extending  from  the  extremity  of  the  Kourdistan  Mountains  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus.  The  Lasist4n  Mountains,  which  form  the 
northern  part  of  this  belt,  and  bound  the  vast  level  plain  of  the 
Tigris,  rise  from  it  in  a  succession  of  high  table-lands  divided  by 
very  rugged  mountains,  the  last  ridge  of  which,  mostly  covered  with 
enow,  abuts  on  the  table-land  of  Persia.  Oaks  clothe  their  flanks; 
the  valleys  are  of  generous  soil,  verdant,  and  cultivated ;  and  many 
rivers  flow  through  them  to  swell  the  stream  of  the  Tigris.  Insu- 
lated hill-forts,  from  2000  to  5000  feet  high,  occur  in  this  country, 
with  flat  cultivated  tops  some  miles  in  extent,  accessible  only  by 
ladders,  or  holes  cut  in  their  precipitous  sides.  These  countries  are 
full  of  ancient  inscriptions  and  remains  of  antiquity.  The  moisture 
decreases  more  and  more  south  from  Shiraz,  and  then  the  parallel 
ridges,  repulsive  in  aspect  and  difficult  to  pass,  are  separated  by  arid 
longitudinal  valleys,  which  ascend  like  steps  from  the  narrow  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  table-land.  The  coasts  of  the  gulf  are 
burning  hot  sandy  solitudes,  so  completely  barren,  that  the  country 
from  Bassora  to  the  Indus,  a  distance  of  1200  miles,  is  nearly  a 
sterile  waste.  In  the  few  favoured  spots  on  the  terraces  where  water 
occurs,  there  is  vegetation,  and  the  beauty  of  these  valleys  is  en- 
hanced by  surrounding  sterility.*  "^ 

With  the  exception  of  Mazanderan  and  the  other  provinces  bor- 
dering upon  the  Caspian,  and  in  the  Paropamisan  range,  Persia  is 
arid,  possessing  few  perennial  springs,  and  not  one  great  river ;  in 
fact,  liiree-tenUis  of  the  country  is  a  desert,  and  the  table-land  is 
nearly  a  wide  scene  of  desolation.  A  great  Salt-desert  occupies 
27,000  square  miles  between  Irak  and  Khorasan,  of  which  the  soil 
is  a  stiff  x;lay,  covered  with  efflorescence  of  common  salt  and  nitre, 
often  an  inch  thick,  varied  only  by  a  few  saline  plants  and  patches 
of  verdure  in  the  hollows.  This  dreary  waste  joins  the  large  sandy 
and  equally  dreary  desert  of  Kerman.  Kelat,  the  capital  of  Belo- 
chistan,  is  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  round  it  there  is 
cultivation,  but  the  greater  part  of  that  country  is  a  lifeless  plain, 
over  which  the  bricK-red  sand  is  drifted  by  the  north  wind  into 
ridges  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  often  12  feet  high,  without  a  ves- 
tige of  vegetation.  The  blast  of  the  desert,  whose  hot  and  pesti- 
lential breath  is  fatal  to  man  and  animals,  renders  these  dismal  sands 
impassible  at  certain  seasons. 

*  Sir  John  Maleokn  on  P«r»ia,  and  Mr*  Morier's  TraToU. 
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Barren  lands  or  bleak  downs  prevail  at  the  foot  of  the  Lnkee  and 
Soli  maun  ranges,  formed  of  bare  porphyry  and  sandstone,  which 
skirt  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land,  and  dip  to  the  plains  of  the 
Indus.  In  Afghanistan  there  is  little  cultivation  except  on  the  banks 
of  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Lake  Zerrah,  but  vitality  returns 
towards  the  north-east.  The  plains  and  valleys  among  the  offsets 
from  the  Hindoo  Coosh  are  of  surpassing  loveliness,  and  combine 
the  richest  peaceful  beauty  with  the  majesty  of  the  snow-capped 
mountains  by  which  they  are  encircled. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  High  Lands  of  the  Great  Continent,  continued. — The  Oriental  Table- 
Land  and  its  Mountains. 

The  Oriental  plateau,  or  table-land  of  Tibet,  is  an  irregular  four- 
sided  mass  stretching  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  enclosed  and  traversed  by 
the  highest  mountains  in  the  world.  It  is  separated  from  the  table- 
land of  Persia  by  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  western  prolongation  of  the  Himalaya,  occupying  the  terrestrial 
isthmus  between  the  low  lands  of  Hindostan  and  Bucharia. 

The  cold  dreary  plateau  of  Tibet  is  separated  on  the  south  from 
the  glowing  luxuriant  plains  of  Hindostan  by  the  Himalaya,!  which 
extends  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Hindoo  Coosh  in  Cabulis- 
tan  to  about  the  95th  meridian,  where  it  joins  the  immense  moun- 
tain-knot which  renders  the  south-western  comer  of  the  table-land 
and  the  Chinese  province  of  Yun-nan  one  of  the  most  elevated  re- 
gions on  the  earth..  On  the  north  the  table-land  is  bounded  by  the 
Altai  chain  which  separates  it  from  the  Siberian  plains,  and  on  the 
west,  it  has  its  limits  in  the  chara  of  the  Bolor  or  Beloot  Tagh,  the 
''  Cloudv  Mountains^  the  Tartash  Tagh  of  the  natives,  a  transverse 
;  range  which  detaches  itself  from  the  Hindoo  Coosh  )|nearly  at  a  right 
/  angle  about  the  72d  degree  of  E.  longitude^  and,  pursuing  a  north- 
erly direction  forms  magnificent  mountain^knots  with  the  diagonal 
chains  of  the  table-land,  and  is  the  watershed  between  the  valley  of 
the  Oxus  and  Chinese  Tartary.  It  descends  in  a  succession  of  tiers 
or  terraces  through  the  countries  of  Bokhara  and  Balkh  to  the  d^ep 
cavity  in  which  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azoff  lie,  and  forms, 
with  the  Western  Ghauts,  the  Solimaun  range,  and  the  Ural,  a  sin- 
gular exception  to  the  general  parallelism  of  the  Asiatic  mountains. 
^  Two  narrow  difficult  passes  lead  over  the  Beloot  Tagh  from  the  low 
.  plains  of  Bucharia  and  Independent  Tourkistan  to  Kashgar  and 
Yarkondi  on  the  table-land  in  Chinese  Tartary.  >  The  north-eastern 
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edge  of  the  table-land  is  bouDded  by  the  Khing-han  Monntainsf 
V  ft  serrated  granitic  cbain  running  from  south  to  north^M^hich  sepa- 
rates the  plateau  of  Mongolia  from  the  country  of  Mantchouri%^and 
joins  the  Yablonoi  branch  of  the  Altai  at  right  angles  about  the 
55th  degree  of  north  latitude.  VLittle  more  is  known  of  the  south- 
eastern boundary  of  the  table-land  than  that  it  is  a  mass  of  exceed- 
ingly high  mountains.  In  fact,  between  the  sources  of  the  Brah- 
mapootra and  the  Altai  chain,  nearly  1,000,000  of  square  miles  of 
the  Chinese  empire  is  covered  with  mountains. 

The  Uble-land  itself  is  traversed  from  west  to  east  by  two  great 
chains,  r^  The  Kuenlun,  or  Chinese  range,  begins  about  35°  30'  N. 
lat.  at  the  mountain-knot  of  Tsung-lin,  formed  by  the  Hindoo  Coosh 
/  ,'and  Himalaya,  and,  running  eastward,  it  terminates  about  the  110th 
'  meridian,  but  probably  covers  a  great  part  of  the  western  provinces 
of  China  with  its  branches.  The  Thian-shan,  or  "  Celestial  Moun- 
tains,'' lie  more  to  the  north;  they  begin  at  the  Bolor  or  Beloot 
Tagh,  and,  running  along  the  42d  parallel,  sink  to  the  desert  of  the 
Great  Gobi  about  the  centre  of  the  plateau,  but,  rising  again,  they 
are  continued  under  the  name  of  Shan-Garjan,  which  runs  to  the 
north-east  and  ends  on  the  shores  of  the  Japan  Sea.  The  Thian- 
shan  is  exceedingly  volcanic,  and,  though  so  far  inland,  some  of  its 
peaks  pour  forth  lava,  and  exhibit  all  the  other  phenomena  of  vol- 
canic districts. 

Tibet  is  a  mountain  valley,  enclosed  between  the  chains  of  the 
/  ^  Himalaya  on  the  south,  and  the  Kuenlun  on  the  north ;  Tungut,  or 
Chinese  Tartary,  lies  between  the  latter  chain  and  the  Thian-shan, 
or  Celestial  Mountains;  and  Zuncary,  .qt  ^(pn^Qlia^  between  the 
Celestial  range  and  the  Altai. A^lBe^mOTdiomJ-onaintf^ 
encloses  Chinese  Tartary  on  the  west ;  and  Mongolia,  wliich  is  en- 
tirely open  on  the  west,  is  shut  in  on  the  east  by  the  Khinghan 
range,  also  running  from  south  to  north.  The  Himalaya  and  Altai 
ranges  diverge  in  their  easterly  courses,  so  thai  the  table-land,  which 
is  only  from  700  to  1000  miles  wide  at  its  western  extremity,  is 
2000  between  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan  and  the  country  of 
the  Mantchou  Tonguses.' 

Of  all  these  vast  chains  of  mountains  the  Himalaya,  and  its  prin- 
cipal branch  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  are  best  known;  though  even  of 
these  a  great  part  has  never  been  explored,  on  account  of  their 
enormous  height  and  the  depth  of  snow,  which  make  it  impossible 
to  approach  tiAe  central  ridge,  except  in  a  very  few  places. 

The  range  consists  of  three' parts :  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  or  Indian 
Caucasus,  which  extends  from  the  Paropamisan  range  in  Afghanistan 
to  Cashmere;  the  Himalaya,  or  Imaus  of  the  ancients,  which 
stretches  from  the  valley  of  Cashmere  to  Bhotan ;  and,  lastly,  the 

'  Johnson's  Physical  Atlas  and  Humboldt's  Asie  CentnJe 
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moantains  of  Bhotan  and  Assam — the  three  making  one  magnificent 
unbrokcD  chain. 

The  Hindoo  Coosh,  which  has  its  name  from  a  mountain  of  great 
height  (20,232  feet),  north  of  the  city  of  Cabul,  is  very  broad  to 
the  west,  extending  over  many  degrees  of  latitade,  and,  together 
with  the  offsets  of  the  Beloot  Tagh,  fills  the  countries  of  Kafferistan, 
Kooduz,  and  Budakshan.  From  the  plains  to  the  south  it  seems 
to  consist  of  four  distinct  ranges  running  one  above  another,  the  last 
of  which  abuts  on  the  table-land,  and  is  so  high  that  its  snowy  sum- 
mits are  visible  at  the  distance  of  150  miles.  A  ridge  of  stupen- 
dous height  encloses  the  beautiful  valley  of  Cashmere^  to  the  cast 
of  which  the  chain  takes  the  name  of  Himalaya,  *^  the  dwelling  of 
snow."  From  the  great  mountain-knot  of  Tsung-lin,  the  Himalaya 
no  longer  maintains  its  direct  easterly  course,  but  takes  an  E.  S.  £. 
direction,  extending  to  tho  Brahmapootra,  varying  in  breadth  from 
250  to  350  miles,  and  occupying  an  area  of  600,000  square  miles.* 

The  general  structure  of  the  Himalaya  is  very  regular :  the  first 
range  of  hills  that  rises  above  the  plains  of  Hindostan  is  alluvial, 
north  of  which  lies  the  Tariyani,  a  tract  from  10  to  30  miles  wide, 
1000  feet  above  the  sea,  covered  with  dense  pestilential  jungle,  and 
extending  along  the  foot  of  the  range.  North  of  this  region  are 
rocky  ridges  5000  or  6000  feet  high.  Between  these  and  the  higher 
ranges  lie  the  peaceful  and  well-cultivated  valleys  of  Nepaul,  Sikim, 
Bhotan,  and  Assam,  interspersed  with  picturesque  and  populous 
towns  and  villages.  Behind  these  are  mountains  from  10,000  to 
12,000  feet  high,  flanked  by  magnificent  forests;  and  lasdy,  the 
snowy  ranges  rise  in  succession  to  the  table-land. 

The  mean  height  of  the  Himalaya  is  stupendous.  Captain  (Ge- 
rard and  his  brother  estimated  that  it  could  not  be  less  than  from 
16,000  to  20,000  feet;  but,  from  the  average  elevation  of  the  passes 
over  these  mountains,  Baron  Humboldt  uiinks  it  must  be  under 
15,700  feet.  Colonel  Sabine  estimates  it  to  be  only  11,510  feet, 
though  the  peaks  exceeding  that  elevation  are  not  to  be  numbered, 
especially  near  tho  sources  of  the  Sutlej  and  the  Ganges ;  indeed, 
from  that  river  to  the  Kalce,  the  chain  exhibits  an  endless  succes- 
sion of  the  loftiest  mountains  on  earth ;  forty  of  them  surpass  the 
height  of  Chimborazo,  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Andes,  and  several 
reach  the  height  of  25,000  feet  at  least.  So  rugged  is  this  part  of 
the  magnificent  chain,  that  the  military  parade  at  Sabathoo,  half  a 
mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  is  said  to  be  t^ie  only  level 
ground  between  it  and  the  Tartar  frontier  on  the  north,  or  the  valley 
of  Nepaul  on  the  east.  Towards  the  fruitful  valleys  of  Nepaul  and 
Sikim  the  Himalaya  is  more  lofty  still,  some  of  the  mountains  ex- 
ceeding 28,000  feet  in  height ;  but  it  is  narrower,  and  the  descent 
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to  the  plains  excessiyely  rapid,  especially  in  the  territory  of  Bhotan, 
where  the  dip  from  the  table-land  is  more  than  10,000  feet  in  ten 
miles.'y  The  valleys  are  crevices  so  deep  and  narrow,  and  the  moun- 
tains that  hang  over  them  in  menacing  cliffs  are  so  lofty,  that  these 
abysses  are  shrouded  in  perpetual  gloom,  except  where  the  rays  of 
a  vertical  sun  penetrate  their  depths. '  From  the  steepness  of  the 
descent  the  rivers  shoot  down  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  filling 
the  caverns  with  foam  and  the  air  with  mist.  At  the  very  base  of 
this  wild  region  lies  the  elevated  and  peaceful  valley  of  Bbotan, 
vividly  green,  and  shaded  by  magnificent  forests.  Another  rapid 
descent  of  1000  feet  leads  to  the  plain  of  the  Ganges. 

The  Himalaya  still  maintains  great  height  along  the  north  of 
Assam ;  and  where  the  Brahmapootra  cuts  through  it,  the  parent 
stem  and  its  branches  extend  in  breadth  over  two  degrees  of  latitude, 
forming  a  vast  mountain-kuot  of  great  elevation.  Beyond  this  point 
nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  range,  but  it  or  some  of  its  branches 
are  supposed  to  cross  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Chinese  empire 
and  to  end  in  the  volcanic  island  of  Formosa.  Little  more  is  known 
of  the  northern  side  of  the  mountains  than  that  the  passes  are  about 
5000  feet  above  the  plains  of  Tibet. 

The  passes  over  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  though  not  the  highest,  are 
very  formidable  ^here  are  six  from  Cabul  to  the  plains  of  Turkistan ; 
and  so  deep  and  so  much  enclosed  are  the  defiles,  that  Sir  Alex- 
ander  Burnes  never  could  obtain  an  observation  of  the  pole-star  in 
the  whole  journey  from  Bameean  till  within  thirty  miles  of  Tur- 
kistan. 

Most  of  the  passes  over  the  Himalaya  are  but  little  lower  than 
the  top  of  Mont  Blanc ;  many  are  higher,  especially  near  the  Sutlej, 
where  they  are  from  18,000  to  19,000  feet  high ;  and  that  north- 
east of  Khoonawur  is  20,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — the 
highest  that  has  been  attempted.  All  are  terrific,  and  the  fatigue 
and  suffering  from  the  rarity  of  the  air  in  the  last  500  feet  is  not  to 
be  described.  Animals  are  as  much  distressed  as  human  beings, 
and  many  die ;  thousands  of  birds  perish  from  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  the  drifting  snow  is  often  fatal  to  travellers,  and  violent  thun- 
der-storms add  to  the  horror  of  the  journey.  The  Niti  Pass,  by 
which  Mr.  Moocroft  ascended  to  the  sacred  lake  of  Manasarowar,  in 
Tibet,  is  tremendous ;  he  and  his  guide  had  not  only  to  walk  bare- 
footed, from  the  risk  of  slipping,  but  they  were  obliged  to  creep 
along  the  most  frightful  chasms,  holding  by  twigs  and  tufts  of 
grass,  and  somelinies  they  crossed  deep  and  awful  crevices  on  a 
branch  of  a  tree,  or  on  looso  stones  thrown  across.  Yet  these  are 
the  thoroughfares  for  commerce  in  tlie  Himalaya,  never  repaired  nor 
susceptible  of  improvement  from  frequent  land-slips  and  torrents. 

The  loftiest  peaks  being  bare  of  snow  gives  great  variety  of 
colour  and  beauty  to  the  scenery,  which  in  these  passes  is  at  all 
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times  magnificent.  \  During  the  day,  the  etapendons  size  of  the 
mountains,  their  interminable  extent,  the  variety  and  sharpness  of 
their  forms,  and,  above  all,  the  tender  clearness  of  their  distant  out- 
line melting  into  the  pale  blue  sky  contrasted  with  the  deep  azure 
above,  is  described  as  a  scene  of  wild  and  wonderful  beauty.  At 
midnight,  when  myriads  of  stars  sparkle  in  the  black  sky,  and  the 
pure  blue  of  the  mountains  looks  deeper  still  below  the  pale  white 
gleam  of  the  earth  and  snow-light,  the  effect  is  of  unparalleled 
solemnity,  and  no  language  can  describe  the  splendour  of  the  sun- 
beams at  daybreak  streaming  between  the  high  peaks,  and  throwing 
their  gigantic  shadows  on  the  mountains  below.  There,  far  above 
the  habitation  of  man,  no  living  thing  exists,  no  sound  is  heard : 
the  very  echo  of  the  traveller's  footsteps  starfies  him  in  the  awful 
solitude  and  silence  that  reigns  in  these  august  dwellings  of  ever- 
lasting snow. 

Nature  has  in  mercy  mitigated  the  intense  rigour  of  the  cold  in 
these  high  lands  in  a  degree  unexampled  in  other  mountainous  re- 
gions. The  climate  is  mild,  the  valleys  are  verdant  and  inhabited, 
corn  and  fruit  ripen  at  elevations  which  in  other  countries — even 
under  the  equator — would  be  buried  in  permanent  snow. . 

It  is  also  a  peculiarity  in  these  mountains  that  the  higher  the 
range  the  higher  likewise  is  the  limit  of  snow  and  vegetation.  On 
the  southera  slopes  of  the  first  range  Mr.  Gerard  found  cultivation 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  though  it  was  often  necessary  to  reap  the 
corn  still  green  and  unripe;  while  in  Chinese  Tartary  good  crops 
are  raised  16,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Captain  Gerard  saw  pasture 
and  low  bushes  up  to  17,009  feet;  and  corn  as  high  as  even  18,544 
feet,  which  is  2805  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
1279  feet  above  the  snow-line  in  the  province  of  Quito  under  the 
equator.  Birch-trees  with  tall  stem^grow  at  the  elevation  of  14,068 
feet,  and  the  vine  and  other  fruits  thrive  in  the  valleys  of  these  high 
plains.  The  temperature  of  the  earth  has  probably  some  influence 
on  the  vegetation;  as  many  hot  springs  exist  in  the  Himalaya  at 
great  heights,  there  must  be  a  source  of  heat  beneath  these  moun- 
tains, which  in  some  places  conies  near  the  surface,  and  possibly  may 
be  connected  with  the  volcanic  fires  in  the  central  chains  of  the 
table-land.  Hot  springs  abound  in  the  valley  of  Jumnotra;  and 
as  it  is  well  known  that  many  plants  thrive  in  very  cold  air  if  their 
roots  are  well  protected,  it  may  be  the  cause  of  pine-trees  thriving 
at  great  elevations  in  that  valley,  and  of  the  splendid  forests  of  the 
Deodar,  a  species  of  cypress  that  grows  to  a  gigantic  size  even  to 
the  snow. 

According  to  Captain  and  Mr.  Gerard,  the  line  of  perpetual  con- 
gelation is  at  an  elevation  of  only  12,981  feet  on  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Himalaya,  while  on  the  northern  side  the  limit  is  16,620  feet; 
but  although  the  main  fact  of  the  great  differenoe  in  the  height  of 
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the  snow-line  and  of  vegetation  is  beyond  a  doubt,  the  mean  height 
of  the  table-land  of  Tibet,  and  the  relative  elevation  of'  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow  on  the  two  declivities  of  the  Himalaya,  require  to 
be  further  investigated.  The  greater  height  of  the  snow-line  on  the 
northern  side  is  the  joint  result  of  the  serenity  of  the  sky,  the  less 
frequent  formation  of  snow  in  very  cold,  dry,  and  elevated  atmo- 
spheres, and  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  neighbouring  plains, 
which,  being  so  near,  have  much  greater  effect  on  the  temperature 
than  the  warmer  but  more  distant  plains  on  the  south.  There  are 
fewer  glaciers  in  the  Asiatic  mountains  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  great  mass  of  snow :  they  arc  chiefly  on  the  Thi- 
betian  side  of  the  Himalaya  and  on  the  Kuenlun.  There  is  a  very 
large  one  at  the  source  of  the  Indus,  and  another  at  the  source  of 
the  Ganges,  on  the  southern  face  of  the  Himalaya. 

Various  secondary  chains  of  great  length  detach  themselves  from 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Himalaya,  or  rather  the  vast  knot  of 
mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the  Brahmapootra  in  the  Chinese 
province  of  Yun-nan,  which  is  a  terra  incognita ;  their  origin  there- 
fore is  unknown.  But  in  Upper  Assam  they  run  cross  to  the  equa- 
torial system  of  Asiatic  mountains,  and,  extending  in  a  southerly 
but  diverging  direction,  they  spread  like  the  spokes  of  a  fan  through 
the  countries  cast  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula, 
leaving  large  and  fertile  kingdoms  between  them.  The  Birmano- 
Siamese  chain  is  the  most  extensive,  reaching  to  Cape  Romania, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  the  most  south- 
erly point  of  the  Asiatic  continent;  it  may  be  traced  through  the 
island  of  Sumatra  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  also  in  the  islands  of 
Banca  and  Biliton,  where  it  ends. 

Another  range,  called  the  Laos-Siamese  chain,  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Siani,  and  the  Annamatic  chain,  from 
the  same  origin,  separates  the  %mpire  of  Annam  from  Tonquin  and 
Cochin  China. 

These  slightly  diverging  lines  of  mountains  yield  gold,  ores  of 
silver  and  tin,  and  precious  stones,  as  rubies  and  sapphires.  Mouu- 
tains  in  low  latitudes  have  nothing  of  the  severe  character  of  those 
in  less  favoured  climes.  Magnificent  forests  reach  their  summit; 
trees  yielding  spices,  dyes  of  brilliant  tints,  medicinal  and  odorife- 
rous plants  clothe  their  declivities ;  and  in  the  low  grounds  the  fruits 
of  India  and  China  grow  in  perfection,  in  a  soil  which  yields  three 
crops  of  grain  in  the  year. 

The  crest  of  the  Himalaya  is  of  stratified  crystalline  rocks,  espe- 
cially gneiss,  with  large  granitic  veins,  and  beds  of  quartz  of  huge 
magnitude.  The  zone  between  15,000  and  18,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  formed  chiefly  of  Pulatjozoic  strata;  granite  is 
most  frequent  at  the  base,  and  probably  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
chain.  Stnita  of  the  comparatively  modem  age  of  the  British 
15=^ 
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oolitcfi,  occur  at  great  elevatioDs.  These  sedimeDtary  formations, 
prevailiug  also  on  the  acclivities  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  show 
that  the  epochs  of  elevation  in  parts  of  the  earth  widely  remote 
from  one  another,  if  not  sinmlUincous,  were  at  least  not  very  differ- 
ent. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  very  great  geological  changes  have 
taken  place  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  in  the  Himalaya,  and 
through  an  extensive  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 

The  Altai  mountains,  which  form  the  northern  margin  of  the 
tabltf-land,  are  unconnected  with  the  Ural  chain ;  they  are  separated 
from  it  by  400  miles  of  a  low  marshy  country,  part  of  the  steppe 
of  the  Kirghiz,  and  bv  the  Dalai  mountains,  a  low  range  never  above 
2000  feet  high,  which  runs  between  the  64th  meridian  and  the  left 
bank  of  the  Irtish.  The  Altai  chain  rises  on  the  right  bank  of  that 
river,  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  table-Ian (i<  and  extends  in  a 
verpcntiue  line  to  the  PaciGc,  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Okhotzk,  dividing 
the  high  lands  of  Tartary  and  China  from  the  wastes  of  Asiatic 
Siberia.  Under  various  names,  its  branches  skirt  the  northwest  side 
of  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk,  and  thence  stretching  to  Behring's  Straits, 
it  ends  at  Eastern  Cape,  the  most  eastern  extremity  of  the  old  con- 
tinent, the  vfholo  length  of  the  chain  bet9g  4500  milesV  The 
breadth  of  this  chain  varies  from  400  to  1000  miles,  but  towards 
the  105th  meridian  it  is  contracted  to  about  150  by  a  projection  of 
the  desert  of  the  Great  Gobi.  Its  height  bears  no  proportion  to 
its  length  and  breadth.  The  Altai,  the  only  part  of  the  chain  pro- 
perly so  called,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  succession  of  terraces  of 
a  swellinjg  outline,  descending  by  steps  from  the  table-land,  and 
ending  in  the  promontories  on  the  Siberian  plains.  There  are  nu- 
merous large  lakes  on  these  terraces  and  in  the  valleys,  as  in  the 
mountain  systems  of  Europe.  The  general  form  of  this  part  of  the 
chain  is  monotonous  from  the  prevalence  of  straight  lines  and 
smooth  rounded  outlines  —  long  ridges  with  flatt<jned  summits  or 
small  table-lands  not  more  than  GOOO  feet  high,  which  rarely  attain 
the  line  of  perpetual  congelation ;  snow,  however,  is  permanent  on 
the  Korgon  table-land,  9900  feet  above  the  sea,  supposed  to  be  the 
culminating  point  of  this  part. of  the  chain.  These  table-lands 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  in  the  Scandinavian  mountains 
in  baldness  and  sterility,  but  their  flanks  are  clothed  with  forests, 
verdant  meadows,  and  pastoral  valleys. 

East  of  the  86th  meridian  this  region  of  low  mountains  splits 
into  three  branches,  enclosing .  longitudinal  valleys  for  450  miles. 
The  Sayansk  and  Zongnou  mountiiins,  which  are  the  northern  and 
central  branches,  form  a  mountain-knot  nearly  as  large  as'T^^ncland, 
which  projtTts  like  a  huge  promontory  on  the  Siberian  plains  *  west 
of  Lake  Baikal,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  richness  of  its  mines.    Tho 
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third  branch,  which  is  the  Ulangoniula,  lies  south  of  Lake  Oubsa. 
The  principal  part  of  the  Baikal  group  is  500  miles  long,  from  10 
to  CO  wide,  high,  and  snow-capped,  and  said  to  be  without  glaciers. 
It  flanks  Lake  Baikal  on  the  north,  the  largest  of  Alpine  lakes,  so 
embedded  in  a  knot  of  mountains,  partly  granitic,  partly  volcanic, 
that  rocks  and  pillars  of  granite  rise  from  its  bed.  The  mountains 
south  of  the  lake  are  but  the  face  of  the  table-land ;  a  traveller 
ascending  them  finds  himself  at  once  in  the  desert  of  Gobi,  which 
stretches  in  unbroken  sadness  to  the  great  wall  of  China. 

The  Daouria  mountains,  a  volcanic  portion  of  the  Altai,  which 
borders  the  table-land  on  the  north-east,  follow  the  Baikal  chain ; 
and  farther  east,  at  the  sources  of  the  Aldan,  the  Altai  range  takes 
the  name  of  the  Yablonnoi  Khrebet,  and  stretches  south  of  the 
Gulf  of  Okhotzk  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  opposite  to  the  island 
of  Saghalian ;  while  another  part,  1000  miles  broad,  fills  the  space 
between  the  Gulf  of  Okhotzk  and  the  river  Lena,  and  then,  bend- 
ing to  the  north-east,  ends  in  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka.  Be- 
tween the  western  end  of  Lake  Baikal  and  the  Yablonnoi  Khrebet 
the  mountain-chains  are  parallel,  and  extend  from  the  W.S.W.  to 
the  E.N.E.,  which  is  the  general  direction  of  the  high  lands  in  the 
most  easterly  regions  of  Asia.  ' 

A  great  part  of  the  Altai  chain  is  unknown  to  Europeans ;  the 
innumerable  branches  that  penetrate  the  Chinese  empire  are  com- 
pletely so ;  those  belonging  to  Russia  abound  in  a  great  variety  of 
precious  and  rare  metals  and  minerals — silver,  copper,  and  iron.  In 
the  Yablonnoi  range  and  other  part«  there  are  whole  mountains  of 
porphyry,  with  red  and  green  jasper;  coal  is  also  found;  and  in  a 
branch  of  the  Altai  between  the  rivers  Obi  and  Yenissei  there  are 
mines  of  coal  which,  having  been  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  have  con- 
tinued to  burn  for  more  than  a  century.  The  Siberian  mountains 
far  surpass  the  Andes  in  the  richness  of  their  gold  mines.  The 
eastern  flank  of  the  Ural  chain,  and  some  of  the  northern  spurs  of 
the  Altai,  have  furnished  a  vast  quantity  of  gold ;  but  a  region  as 
large  as  France  has  lately  been  discovered  in  Siberia  covered  with 
the  richest  gold  alluvium,  lying  above  rocks  abounding  in  that 
metal.  The  precious  metals  of  the  Ural  and  Altai  are  situated 
principally  in  metamorphic  rocks,  adjacent  to  the  greenstones,  syen- 
ites, and  serpentines  that  have  caused  their  change;  and  as  the  same 
formation  prevails  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Altai  and  Al- 
dan chains  almost  to  Kamtchatka,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  whole  of  that  vast  .region  is  auriferous:  besides,  as  many 
of  the  northern  offsets  of  the  Altai  are  particularly  rich,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  southern  branches  in  the  Chinese  empire  are 
equally  so.  Thus  Southern  Siberia  and  Chinese  Tartary  form  an 
auriferous  district,  probably  greater  in  area  than  all  Europe,  which 
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Oola,  or  '^  Holy  MoantaiD/'  near  Lake  Lop,  its  highest  point,  is 
always  covered  with  snow,  and  has  two  active  volcanoes,  one  on  each 
nde.  This  range  rans  along  the  42nd  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
forming  at  its  western  extremity  a  mountain-knot  with  the  Beloot 
Tagh,  in  the  centre  of  which  lies  the  small  tahle-land  of  Pamir, 
15,630  feet  high,  called  hy  the  natives  the  Baroi  Dunya,  or  "Ter- 
raced Roof  cf  the  World."  Its  remarkable  elevation  was  first 
described  by  the  celebrated  Venetian  traveller  Marco  Polo,  six  cen- 
turies ago. -i  The  Amu  or  Oxus  issues  from  the  western  extremity 
of  the  small  Alpine  lake  SiNi-Kol,' situated  on  this  elevated  plateau ; 
and  the  rivers  of  Yarkund  and  Kohan  also  rise  towards  the  eastern 
side  of  the  same  plain,  which  is  intensely  cold  in  winter,  and  in  sum- 
mer is  alive  with  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  Snow  lies  deep  on  the 
Thian-Shan  range  in  winter,  yet  little  falls  on  the  plains  on  account  of 
the  dryness  of  the  air.  There  are  only  two  or  three  showers  of  rain 
annually  on  these  mountains,  for  a  very  short  time,  and  the  drops 
are  so  minute  as  scarcely  to  wet  the  ground^  yet  the  streams  from 
them  suffice  for  irrigation. 

Zungary,  or  Mongolia,  the  country  between  the  Thian-Shan  and 
the  Altai,  is  hardly  known,  further  than  that  its  grassy  steppes,  in- 
tersected by  many  lakes  and  offsets  from  the  Altai;  are  the  pasture- 
grounds  of  the  wandering  Kirghiz. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  the  table-land  is  the  desert  of  the  Great 
Gobi,  which  occupies  an  area  of  300,000  square  miles  in  its  eastern 
extremity,  interrupted  only  by  a  few  spots  of  pasture  and  low  bushes. 
Wide  tracts  are  flat  and  covered  with  small  stones  or  sand,  and 
widely  separated  from  one  another  are  low  hills  destitute  of  wood 
.  and  water ;  its  general  elevation  is  4220  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it  is 
intersected  from  west  to  east  by  a  depressed  valley,  aptly  named 
Shamo,  or  the  "  Sea  of  Sand,"  which  is  also  mixed  with  salt."^  West 
from  it  lies  the  Han-Hai,  the  "  Dry  Sea,"  a  barren  plain  of  shifting 
sand  blown  into  high  ridges.  Here,  as  in  all  deserts,  the  summer 
sun  is  scorching,  no  rain  falls,  and  when  thick  fog  occurs  it  is  only 
the  precursor  of  fierce  winds.  Nc^ll  the  plains  of  Mongolia  are  in- 
tensely cold  in  winter,  because  the  hills  to  the  north  are  too  low  to 
screen  them  from  the  polar  blast,  and  being  higher  than  the  Siberian 
deserts,  they  are  bitterly  cold ;  no  month  in  the  year  is  free  from 
frost  and  snow,  yet  it  is  not  deep  enough  to  prevent  cattle  from  find- 
ing pasture.  Sandy  deserts  like  that  of  the  Great  Gobi  occupy 
much  of  the  country  south  of  the  Chinese  branches  of  the  Altai. 

Such  is  the  stupendous  zone  of  high  land  that  girds  the  old  con- 
tinent throughout  its  whole  length.  In  the  extensive  plains  on  each 
side  of  it  several  independent  mountain  systems  rise,  though  much 
inferior  to  it  in  extent  and  height. 

•  Lient  Wood,  Voyage  to  the  Source  of  the  Rirer  Oxbb,  1  vol.,  8vo. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SecoBdary  Mountain  Sjstems  of  the  Great  Continent  —  That  of  Scandi- 
navia —  Great  Britain  and  Ireland— The  Ural  Moantaina— The  Great 
Northern  Plain. 

•    I     rt  '  •        »      - 

The  Great  Northern  Plain  is  broken  by  two  masses  of  high  land, 
in  every  respect  inferior  to  those  described;  they  are  the  Scandina- 
Tian  system  and  the  Ural  mountainS|  the  arbitrary  limit  between 
£arope  and  Asia. 

The  range  of  primary  mountains  which  has  given  its  form  to  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  begins  at  Cape  Lindesnaes,  the  most  south* 
erly  point  of  Norway,  and,  after  running  along  its  western  coast 
1000  miles  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  ends  at  Cape  Nord  Kyn,  on 
the  Polar  Ocean,  the  extremity  of  Europe.  The  highest  elevation 
of  this  chain  is  not  more  than  8412  feet.  It  has  been  compared  to 
a  great  wave  or  billow,  rising  gradually  from  the  east,  which,  after 
having  formed  a  crest,  falls  perpendicularly  into  the  sea  in  the  west 
There  are  369G  square  miles  of  this  peninsula  above  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  chain  consists  of  ridges  following  the 
general  direction  of  the  range,  150  miles  broad.  At  the  distance 
of  360  miles  from  Cape  Lindesnaes  the  mountains  form  a  single  ele- 
vated mass,  terminated  by  a  table-land  which  maintains  an  altitude 
of  4500  feet  for  100  miles.  It  slopes  towards  the  east^  and  plunges 
at  once  in  high  precipices  into  a  deep  seat>n  the  west. 

The  surface  is  barren,  nuu^by,  and  bristled  with  peaks ;  besides 
an  area  of  600  square  leagues  is  occupied  by  the  Suae  Braen,  the 
greatest  mass  of  perpetual  snow  and  glaciers  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  A  prominent  cluster  of  mountains  follows,  from  whence 
a  single  chain,  25  miles  broad,  maintains  an  uninterrupted  line  to 
the  island  of  Megaree,  where  it  terminates  its  visible  career  in  North 
Gape,  a  huge  barren  rock  perpetually  laslved  by  the  surge  of  the 
Polar  Ocean,  but  from  the  correspondence  in  geological  structure  it 
must  be  continued  under  the  sea  to  where  it  reappears,  according  to 
M.  Boue,  in  the  schistose  rocks  of  Spitzbcrgen.  0£^ts  from  these 
mountains  cover  Finland  and  the  low  rocky  table-land  of  Lapland ; 
the  valleys  and  countries  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  chain  abound 
in  forests  and  Alpine  lakes. 

The  iron-bound  coast  of  Norway  is  a  continued  series  of  rocky 
islands,  capes,  promontories,  and  precipitous  clifb,  rent  into  chasms 
wiiich  penetrate  miles  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains.    These 
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chasms,  or  fiords,  are  cither  partly  or  entirely  filled  by  arms  of  the 
sea ;  in  the  former  case  the  shores  are  fertile  and  inhaoited,  and  the 
whole  country  abounds  in  the  most  picturesque  scenery.  Fiords 
are  not  peculiar  to  the  coast  of  Norway;  they  are  even  more  exten- 
sive in  Greenland  and  Iceland,  and  of  a  more  stem  character,  over- 
hung by  snOw-clad  rocks  and  glaciers. 

As  the  Scandinavian  mountains,  those  of  Feroe,  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Iceland  have  a  similar  character,  and 
follow  the  same  general  directions,  they  must  have  been  elevated 
by  forces  acting  in  parallel  lines,  and  therefore  may  be  regarded  as 
belQu^ng  to  the  same  system. 

The  Feroe  islands,  due  west  from  Norway,  rise  at  once  in  a 
table-land  2000  feet  high,  bounded  by  precipitous  clif&,  which  dip 
into  the  ocean. 

The  rocky  islands  of  Zetland  and  those  of  Orkney  form  part  of 
the  mountain  system  of  Scotland;  the  Orkney  islands  have  evi- 
dently been  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Pentland  Firth, 
where  the  currents  run  with  prodigious  violence.  The  north- 
western part  of  Scotland  is  a  table-land  from  1000  to  2000  feet 
high,  which  ends  abruptly  in  the  sea,  covered  with  heath,  peat- 
mosses, and  pasture.  The  general  direction  of  the  Scottish  moun- 
tains, like  those  of  Scandinavia,  is  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
divided  by  a  long  line  of  lakes  in  the  same  direction,  extending 
from  the  Moray  Firth  completely  across  the  island  to  south  of  the 
island  of  Mull.  Lakes  of  the  most  picturesque  beauty  abound 
among  the  Scottish  mountains.  The  Grampian  hills,  with  their 
offsets  and  some  low  ranges,  fill  the  greater  part  of  Scotland  north 
of  the  Clyde  ind  Forth.  Ben  Nevis,  only  4368  feet  above  the 
8ca,  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  British  islands. 

The  east  coast  of  Scotland  is  generally  bleak,  though  in  many 
parts  it  is  extremely  fertile,  and  may  be  cited  as  a  model  of  good 
cultivation ;  and  the  midland  and  southern  bounties  are  not  inferior 
either  in  the  quality  of  the  soil  or  the  excellence  of  the  husbandry. 
To  the  west  the  country  is  wildly  picturesque;  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic,  penetrated  by  the  sea,  which  is  covered  with  islands,  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Norway. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  Hebrides  formed  part  of  the 
mainland  at  some  remote  geological  period,  since  they  follow  the 
direction  of  the  mountain  system  in  two  parallel  lines  of  islands, 
of  rugged  and  imposing  aspect,  never  exceeding  the  height  of  3200 
feet.  The  undulating  country  on  the  borders  of  Scotland  becomes 
higher  in  the  west  of  England  and  North  Wales,  where  the  hills 
are  wild,  but  the  valleys  are  cultivated  like  gardens,  and  the  English 
lake  scenery  is  of  the  most  gentle  beauty. 

Evergreen  Ireland  is  mostly  a  mountainous  country,  and  opposes 
to  the  Atkntio  storms  an  iron-bound  ooast  of  the  wildest  aspect; 
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but  it  is  rich  ip  arable  land  aod  pasture,  and  possesses  the  most 
picturesque  lake  scenery :  indeed,  freshwater  lakes  in  the  mountain 
valleys,  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  European  system,  are  the 
great  ornaments  of  the  higfi  lands  of  Britain.  ^' 

Various  parts  of  the  British  islands  were  dry  land  while  most 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  was  yet  below  the  ancient  ocean.  The 
high  land  of  Lammermuir  and  the  Grampian  hills  in  Scotland,  and 
those  of  Cumberland  in  England,  were  raised  before  the  Alps  had 
begun  to  appear  above  the  waves.  In  general  all  the  highest  parts 
of  the  British  mountains  are  of  granite  and  stratified  crystalline 
rocks.  The  earliest  fossiliferous  strata  are  of  immense  thickness 
in  Cumberland  and  in  the  north  of  Wales,  and  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, many  hundred  feet  thick,  stretches  from  sea  to  sea  along  the 
flanks  of  the  Grampians.  The  coal  strata  are  developed  on  a  great 
scale  in  the  south  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England ;  and  ex- 
amples of  every  formation,  with  the  exception  of  the  muschelkalk, 
are  to  be  found  in  these  islands.  Volcanic  fires  had  been  very 
active  in  early  times,  and  nowhere  is  the  columnar  structure  more 
beautifully  exhibited  than  in  Fingal's  Cave  and  the  Storr  of  Skye, 
in  the  Hebrides :  and  in  the  North  of  Ireland  a  base  of  800  square 
miles  of  mica-slate  is  covered  with  volcanic  rocks,  which  end  on  the 
coast  in  the  magnificent  columnar  cliffs  of  the  Giant's  Causeway. 

The  Ural  chain^  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  is  the 
only  interruption  to  the  level  of  the  great  northern  plain,  and  is 
altogether  unconnected  with  and  far  separated  from  the  Altai  moun- 
tains by  salt  lakes,  marshes^  and. deserts.  The  central  ridge  may 
be  traced  from  between  the  Lake  of  Aral  and  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  Nova  Zembla,  a  distance  of  more  than 
1700  miles ;  but  as  a  chain  it  really  bedns  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ural  river,  at  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz^  ^about  the  51st  degree 
of  north  latitude^  and  runs  due  north  in  a  long  narrow  ridge  to  the 
Karskaia  Gulf^  in  the  Polar  Ocean,  though  it  may  be  said  to  termi- 
nate in  dreary  rocks  on  the  west  side  of  Nova  Zembla.  The  Ural 
range  is  about  the  height  of  the  mountains  in  the  Black  Forest  or 
the  Vosges;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  wooded  to  the  top, 
chiefly  by  the  Pinus  cembra.  The  immense  mineral  riches  of  these 
mountains — gold,  platina^  magnetic  iron,  and  copper — lie  on  the 
Siberian  side,  and  mostly  between  the  54th  and  60th  degrees  of 
north  latitude :  the  only  part  that  is  colonized,  and  one  of  the  most 
industrious  and  civilized  regions  of  the  Hussian  empire.  To  the 
south  the  chain  is  pastoral,  about  100  miles  broad,  consisting  of 
longitudinal  ridges,  the  highest  of  which  does  not  exceed  3498  feet: 
in  this  part  diamonds  are  found.  To  the  north  of  the  mining  dis- 
trict the  narrow  mural  mass  is  covered  with  impenetrable  forests 
and  deep  morasses,  altogether  uninhabitable  and  unexplored. 
Throughout  the  Ural  mountains  there  are  neither  precipioeSi  tnsuh 
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▼erse  gorges,  nor  any  of  the  characteristics  of  a  high  chain ;  the 
dejK^nt  on  both  sides  is  so  gentle  that  in  many  places  it  is  difficult 
to  know  where  the  plain  begins ;  and  the  road  over  the  chain  from 
Kussia  by  Ekaterinburg  is  so  low  that  it  hardly  seems  to  be  a 
mountain-pass.  The  gentle  descent  and  sluggishness  of  the  streams 
produce  extensive  marshes  along  the  Siberian  base  of  the  range. 
To  the  arduous  and  enterprising  researches  of  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison  we  are  indebted  for  almost  all  we  know  of  these  mountains : 
he  found  them  on  the  western  side  to  be  composed  of  Silurian,  De- 
vonian, and  carboniferous  rocks,  more  or  less  altered  and  crystal- 
lised ;  on  the  eastern  declivity  the  mines  are  in  metaphoric  strata, 
mixed  with  rocks  of  igneous  origin;  and  the  central  axis  is  of 
quartzose  and  chloritic  rocks. 

The  great  zone  of  high  land  which  extends  along  the  old  conti- 
nent from  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  divides 
the  low  lands  into  two  very  unequal  parts.  That  to  the  north,  only 
broken  by  the  Ural  range  and  the  Yaldai  table-land  of  still  less  ele- 
vation, stretches  from  the  Thames  or  the  British  hills  and  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Seine  to  Behring's  Straits,  including  more  than  190° 
of  longitude,  and  occupying  an  area  of  at  least  4,500,000  square 
geographical  miles,  which  is  a  third  npOTe  than  all  Europe.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  perfectly  level,  with  a  few  elevations  and  low 
hills,  and  in  manv  places  a  dead  level  extends  hundreds  of  miles. 
The  counti^  betWeen  the  Carpathian  and  Ural  mountains  is  a  flat, 
on  which  there  is  scarcely  a  rise  in  1500  miles ;  and  in  the  steppes 
of  southern  Ilussia  and  Siberia  the  extent  of  level  ground  is  im- 
mense. The  mean  absolute  height  of  the  flat  provinces  of  France 
is  480  feet.  Moscow,  the  highest  point  of  the  European  plain,  is 
also  480  feet  high,  from  whence  the  land  slopes  imperceptibly  to 
the  sea,  both  on  the  north  and  south,  till  it  absolutely  dips  below  its 
level.  Holland,  on  one  side,  would  be  overflowed,  were  it  not  for 
its  dykes,  and  towards  Astrakan  the  plain  sinks  still  lower.  With 
the  exception  of  the  plateau  of  UsUUrt,  of  no  great  elevation,  situ- 
ated between  the  Caspian  and  Aral,  and  which  is  the  extreme  south- 
em  ridge  of  the  Ural  chain,  the  whole  of  that  extensive  country 
north  and  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  around  the  Lake  of  Aral 
forms  a  vast  cavity  of  18,000  square  leagues,  all  considerably  below 
the  level  of  the  ocean ;  and  the  surface  of  the  Caspian  S^  itself, 
the  lowest  point,  has  a  depression  of  rather  more  than  82  feet 

The  European  part  of  the  plain  is  highly  cultivated  and  very 
productive  in  the  more  civilized  countries  m  its  western  and  middle 
regions  and  along  the  Baltic.  The  greatest  amount  of  cultivated 
land  lies  to  the  north  of  the  watershed  which  stretches  from  the 
Carpathians  to  the  centre  of  the  Ural  chain,  yet  there  are  large 
heaths  which  extend  from  the  extremity  of  Jutland  through  Lune- 
booi^  ADd  Westphalia  to  Belgium.   The  land  is  of  excellent  quality 
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to  the  south  of  it  Round  Polkova  and  Moscow  there  is  an  extent 
of  the  finest  vegetable  mould,  equal  in  size  to  France  and  the  Span- 
ish peninsula  together,  whidi  forms  part  of  the  High  Steppe,  and 
is  mostly  in  a  state  of  nature. 

A  large  portion  of  the  great  plain  is  pasture-land,  and  wide  tracts 
are  covered  with  natural  forests,  especially  in  Poland  and  Russia, 
where  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  pine,  fir,  and  deciduous  trees. 

The  quantity  of  waste  land  in  Europe  is  very  great,  and  there  are 
also  many  swamps.  A  morass  as  long  as  England  extends  from 
the  52d  parallel  of  latitude,  following  the  course  of  the  river  Pre- 
pit)  a  branch  of  the  Dnieper,  which  runs  through  its  centre.  Theje 
are  swamps  at  the  mouths  of  many  of  the  sluggish  rivers  in  Central 
Europe.  They  cover  1970  miles  in  Denmark,  and  mossy  quagmires 
occur  frequently  in  the  more  northerly  parts. 

Towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  Europe  the  great  plain  assumes 
the  peculiar  character  of  desert  called  a  steppe^  a  word  supposed  to 
be  of  Tartar  origin,  signifying  a  level  waste  destitute  of  trees: 
hence  the  steppes  may  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
Thev  commence  at  the  river  Dnieper,  and  extend  along  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea.  They  include  all  the  country  north  and  east  of 
the  Caspian  Lake  and  Independent  Tartary;  and  passing  between 
the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains,  they  may  be  said  to  occupy,  all  the 
low  lands  of  Siberia.  Hundreds  of  leagues  may  be  traversed  east 
from  the  Dnieper  without  variation  of  scene.  A  dead  level  of  thin 
but  luxuriant  pasture,  bounded  only  by  the  horizon,  day  after  day 
the  same  unbroken  monotony  fatigues  the  eye.  Sometimes  there  is 
the  appearance  of  a  lake,  which  vanishes  on  approach,  the  phantom 
of  atmospheric  refraction.  Horses  and  cattle  beyond  number  give 
aome  animation  to  the  scene,  so  long  as  the  steppes  are  green  ;  but 
winter  comes  in  October,  and  then  they  become  a  trackless  field  of 
spotless  snow.  Fearful  storms  rage,  and  the  dry  sn^^w  is  driven  by 
the  gale  with  a  violence  which  neither  man  nor  animal  can  resist, 
while  the  sky  is  clear  and  the  sun  shines  cold  and  bright  above  the 
earthly  turmoil.  The  contest  between  spring  and  winter  is  long 
and  severe,  for 

«*  Winter  oft  at  once  resames  the  breeze, 
GhillB  the  pale  mom,  and  bids  his  driTing  sleets 
Deform  the  day,  delightless." 

Yet  when  gentler  gales  succeed,  and  the  waters  run  off  in  torrents 
through  the  channels  which  they  cut  in  the  soft  ground,  the  earth  is 
again  verdant.  The  scorching  summer's  sun  is  as  severe  in  its  con- 
sequences in  these  wild  regions  as  the  winter's  cold.  In  June  the 
steppes  are  parched,  no  shower  falls,  nor  does  a  drop  of  dew  refresh 
the  thirsty  and  rent  earth.  The  sun  rises  and  sets  like  a  globe  of 
fire,  and  during  the  day  he  is  obscured  by  a  thick  mist  from  the 
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eTapontion.    In  some  seasons  the  dronght  is  ezces^ve :  the  air  is 
€Med  with  dost  in  impalpable  powder,  the  springs  become  dry,  and 
cattle  perish  in  thousands.     Death  triumphs  oyer  animal  and  Tege- 
table  nature,  and  desolation  tracks  the  scene  to  the  utmost  Terge  of  - 
the  horizon,  a  hideous  wreck. 

Much  of  this  country  is  covered  by  an  excellent  but  thin  soil,  fil 
for  com,  which  grows  luxuriantly  wherever  it  has  been  tried;  but  a 
stiff  cold  clay  at  a  small  distance  below  the  surfiice  kills  every  herb 
that  has  deep  roots,  and  no  plants  thrive  but  those  which  can  resist 
the  extreme  vicissitudes  of  climate.  A  very  wide  range  is  hope- 
lessly barren.  The  country  from  the  Caucasus,  along  the  shores  of 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas — a  dead  flat,  iwice  the  size  of  the  Bri- 
tish islands  —  is  a  desert  destitute  of  fresh  water.  Saline  efflores- 
cences cover  the  surface  like  hoar-frost.  Even  the  atmosphere  and 
the  dew  are  saline,  and  many  salt  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  As- 
trakan  furnish  great  quantities  of  common  salt  and  nitre.  Saline 
plants,  with  patches  of  verdure  few  and  far  between,  are  the  only 
signs  of  vegetable  life,  but  about  Astrakan  there  is  soil  and  cultiva- 
tion. Some  low  hills  occur  in  the  country  between  th^Caspian  and 
the  Lake  of  Aral,  but  it  is  mostly  an  ocean  of  shifting  sand,  often 
driven  by  appalling  whirlwinds. 

Tnrkistan  is  a  sandy  desert,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  and 
the  Jaxartes,  and  as  far  on  each  side  of  them  as  canals  convey  the 
fertilizing  waters.  To  the  north,  barrenness  gives  place  to  verdure 
between  the  river  Ural  and  the  terraces  and  mountains  of  Central 
Asia,  where  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz  afford  pasture  to  thousands 
of  camels  and  cattle  belonging  to  these  wandering  hordes. 

Siberia  is  either  a  dead  level  or  undulating  surface  of  more  than 
7,000,000  of  square  miles,  between  the  North  Pacific  and  the  Ural 
mountains,  the  Polar  Sea  and  the  Altai  range,  whose  terraces  and 
offsets  end  in  those  plains,  like  headlands  and  promontories  in  the 
ocean^  M.  Middendorf,  indeed,  met  with  a  chain  of  most  desolate 
mountains  on  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Ocean,  in  the  country  of  the 
Samoidcs ;  and  the  almost  inapproachable  coast  far  to  the  east  is 
unexplored.  The  mineral  riches  of  the  mountains  have  brought 
together  a  population  who  inhabit  towns  of  considerable  importance 
along  the  base  of  the  Ural  and  Altai  chains,  where  the  ground  yields 
good  crops  and  pasture ;  and  there  are  forests  on  the  undulations  of 
the  mountains  and  on  the  plains.  There  are  many  hundred  square 
miles  of  rich  black  mould  covered  with  trees  and  grass,  uninhabited, 
between  the  river  Tobol  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Obi,  within  the 
limit  where  corn  would  grow ;  but  even  this  valuable  soil  is  studded 
with  small  lakes  of  salt  and  fresh  water,  a  chain  of  which,  300 
miles  long,  skirts  the  base  of  the  Ural  mountains. 

North  of  the  62nd  parallel  of  latitude  com  does  not  ripen  on 
account  of  the  biting  blasts  from  the  Icy  Ocean  which  sweep  sa- 
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preroe  over  these  anprotected  wastes.  In  a  higher  latitude,  even 
the  interraiDable  forests  of  gloomy  fir  are  seen  no  more :  all  is  a 
wide-spreading  desolation  of  salt  steppes,  boundless  swamps,  and 
lakes  of  salt  and  fresh  water.  The  cold  is  so  intense  there  that  the 
spongy  soil  is  perpetually  frozen  to  the  depth  of  some  hundred  feet 
below  the  surface ;  and  the  surface  itself,  not  thawed  before  the  end 
of  June,  is  again  ice-bound  by  the  middle  of  September,  and  deep 
snow  covers  the  ground  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year.  Happily 
gales  of  wind  are  not  frequent  during  winter,  but  when  they  do 
occur  no  living  thing  ventures  to  face  them.  The  Russian  Admiral 
Wrangel,  who  travelled  during  the  most  intense  cold  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Kolyma  to  Behring's  Strait,  gives  an  appalling  account 
of  these  deserts.  "  Here  endless  snows  and  ice-covered  rocks  bound 
the  horizon,  nature  lies  shrouded  in  all  but  perpetual  winter,  life  is 
a  constant  conflict  with  privation  and  with  the  terrors  of  cold  and 
hunger — the  grave  of  nature,  which  contains  only  the  bones  of  ano* 
ther  world.  The  people,  and  even  the  snow  smoke,  and  this  eva- 
poration is  instantly  changed  into  millions  of  needles  of  ice,  which 
make  a  noise  in  the  air  like  the  sound  of  torn  satin  or  thick  cilk. 
The  reindeer  take  to  the  forest,  or  crowd  together  for  heat,  and  the 
raven  alone,  the  dark  bird  of  winter,  still  cleaves  the  icy  air  with 
slow  and  heavy  wing,  leaving  behind  him  a  long  line  of  thin  vapour, 
marking  the  track  of  his  solitary  flight.  The  trunks  of  the  thickest 
trees  are  rent  with  a  loud  noise,  masses  of  rock  are  torn  from  their 
sites,  the  ground  in  the  valleys  is  rent  into  yawning  fissures,  from 
which  the  waters  that  are  underneath  rise,  giving  off  a  cloud  of 
vapour,  and  immediately  become  ice.  The  atmosphere  becomes 
dense,  and  the  glistening  stars  are  dimmed.  The  dogs  outside  the 
huts  of  the  Si^rians  burrow  in  the  snow,  and  their  howling,  at  • 
intervals  of  six  or  eight  hours,  interrupts  the  general  silence  of  win- 
ter." '  In  many  parts  of  Siberia,  however,  the  sun,  though  long 
absent  from  .these  dismal  regions,  does  not  leave  them  to  utter  dark- 
ness. The  extraordinary  brilliancy  of  the  stars,  and  the  gleaming 
snowlight,  produce  a  kind  of  twilight,  which  is  augmented  by  the 
splendid  coruscations  of  the  aurora  borealis. 

The  scorching  heat  of  the  summer's  sun  produces  a  change  like 
magic  on  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Siberian  wilderness.  The 
snow  is  scarcely  gone  before  the  ground  is  covered  with  verdure,  and 
flowers  of  various  hues  blossom,  bear  their  seed,  and  die  in  a  few 
months,  when  Winter  resumes  his  empire.     A  still  shorter-lived 

'  In  the  year  1820,  Admiral  (then  Lientenant)  Wrangel  travelled  from  the 
month  of  the  Kolyma  to  Beliring*8  Straits  on  sledges  drawn  by  dogs,  and 
made  a  bold  but  Tain  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole.  Lieutenant  Anjou, 
at  the  same  time,  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jana  riyer,  reached  76| 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  passed  round  the  group  of  the  New  Siberian 
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vegetation  scarcely  covers  the  plains  in  the  far  north ,  and,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Icy  Ocean,  even  reindeer-moss  grows  scantily. 

The  abundance  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  the  less  rigorons  parts 
of  the  Siberian  deserts  haa  tempted  the  Russians  to  colonize  and 
build  towns  on  these  frozen  plains.  Yakutsk,  on  the  river  Lena,  in 
62^  1'  30"  N.  lat.,  is  probably  the  coldest  town  on  the  earth.  The 
ground  is  perpetually  frozen  to  the  depth  of  more  than  400  feet, -of 
which  three  feet  only  are  thawed  in  summer,  when  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  is  frequently  77^  in  the  shade;  and  as  there  is  in  some 
seasons  no  frost  for  four  months,  larch  forests  cover  the  ground,  and 
wheat  and  rye  produce  from  fifteen  to  forty  fold.  In  winter  the  cold 
is  so  intense  that  mercury  is  constantly  frozen  two  months,  and  occa- 
sionally even  three. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  car- 
boniferous strata  are  widely  developed,  and  more  to  the  south  they 
are  followed  in  ascending  order  by  immense  tracts  of  the  higher 
series  of  secondary  rocks,  abounding  in  the  huge  monsters  of  a 
former  world.  Very  large  and  interesting  tertiary  basins  fill  the 
ancient  hollows  in  many  parts  of  the  plain,  which  are  crowded  with 
the  remains  of  animals  that  no  longer  exist.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Moscow  basins,  with 
many  others  in  the  north  of  Germany  and  Russia ;  and  alluvial  soil 
covers  the  greater  part  of  the  plain.  In  the  east  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison  has  determined  the  boundary  of  a  region  twice  as  large  as 
France,  extending  from  the  Polar  Ocean  to  the  southern  steppes, 
and  from  beyond  the  Volga  to  the  flanks  of  the  Ural  chain,  which 
consists  of  a  red  deposit  of  sand  and  marl,  full  of  copper  in  grains, 
belonging  to  the  Permian  system.  This  and  the  immense  tract  of 
black  loam  already  mentioned  are  among  the  principal  features  of 
Eastern  Europe. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Southern  Low  Lands  of  the  Great  Continent,  with  their  Secondary 
Table-Lands  and  Mountains. 

The  low  lands  to  the  south  of  the  great  mountain  girdle  of  the 
I  old  continent  are  much  broken  by  its  of&ets,  by  separate  groups  of 
mountains,  and  still  more  by  the  deep  indentation  of  bays  and  large 
seas.  Situate  in  lower  latitudes,  and  sheltered  by  mountains  from 
the  cutting  Siberian  winds,  these  plains  are  of  a  more  tropical  cha- 
racter than  those  to  the  north ;  but  they  are  strikingly  contrasted  in 
their  di£ferent  parts  —  either  rich  in  all  the  exuberance  that  heat^ 
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moisture,  and  soil  can  produce,  or  covered  by  wastes  of  bare  sand- 
in  the  most  advanced  state  of  cultivation^  or  in  the<wildest  garb  of 
nature. 

The  barren  parts  of  the  low  lands  Ijing  between  the  eastern  shores 
of  China  and  the  Indus  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  riches  of  a 
soil  vivified  by  tropical  warmth  and  watered  by  the  periodical  inun- 
dations of  the  mighty  rivers  that  burst  from  the  icy  caverns  of  Tibet 
and  the  Himalaya.  On  the  contrary,  the  favoured  regions  in  that 
part  of  the  low  lands  lying  between  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  Atlas  mountains,  are  small  when  compared  with  the  im- 
mense expanse  of  the  Arabian  and  African  deserts,  scorched  and 
calcined  by  an  equatorial  sun.  The  blessing  of  a  mountain-zone, 
pouring  out  its  everlasting  treasures  of  moisture,  the  life-blood  of 
the  sou,  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  the  contrast 
formed  by  these  two  regions  of  the  globe,  v 

The  Tartar  country  of  Manchouria,  watered  by  the  river  Amour, 
but  little  known  to  Europeans,  lies  immediately  south  of  the  Yablon- 
noi  branch  of  the  Altai  chain,  and  consequently  partakes  of  the 
desert  aspect  of  Siberia,  and,  in  its  northern  parts,  even  of  the  Great 
Gobi.  It  is  partly  intersected  by  mountains,  and  covered  by  dense 
forests;  nevertheless,  oats  grow  in  the  plains,  and  even  wheat  in 
sheltered  places.  Towards  Corea  the  country  is  more  fertile  j  in 
that  peninsula  there  are  cultivated  plains  at  the  base  of  its  central 
mountain-range. 

China  is  the  most  productive  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  an 
alluvial  plain  of  210,000  square  miles,  formed  by  one  of  the  most 
extensive  river  systems  in  the  old  world,  occupies  its  eastern  part. 
This  plain,  seven  times  the  size  of  Lombardy,  is  no  less  fertile,  and 
perfectly  irrigated  by  canals.  The  Great  Canal  traverses  the  eastern 
part  of  the  plain  for  700  miles,  of  which  500  are  in  a  straight  line 
of  considerable  breadth,  with  a  current  in  the  greater  part  of  it 
Most  of  the  plain  is  in  rice  and  garden  grounds,  the  whole  cultivated 
with  the  spade.  The  tea-plant  grows  on  a  low  range  of  hills  be- 
tween the  30th  and  32nd  parallels  of  north  latitude,  an  o&et  from 
the  Pe-ling  chain.  The  cold  in  winter  is  much  greater  than  in  the 
corresponding  European  latitudes,  and  the  heat  in  summer  is  pro- 
portionally excessive. 

The  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  lyins  between  China  and  the  river 
Brahmapootra,  has  an  area  of  77,700  square  miles,  and  projects 
1500  miles  into  the  ocean.  The  plains  lying  between  the  offsets 
descending  from  the  east  end  of  the  Himalaya,  and  which  divide  it . 
longitudinally,  as  before  mentioned,  are  very  extensive.  The  Bir- 
man  empire  alone,  which  occupies  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy,  is 
said  to  be  as  largo  as  France,  and  not  less  fertile,  especially  its 
southern  part,  which  is  the  granary  of  the  empire.  Magnificent 
rivers  intersect  the  alluvial  plains,  whose  soil  Uiey  have  Drought 
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iown  from  the  table-land  of  Tibet,  and  still  coniinae  to  deposit  in 
/groat  quantities  in  the  deltas  at  their  mouths. 

The  plains  of  Hindostan  extend  2000  miles  along  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  between  the  Brahmapootra  and  the  Indus, 
and  terminate  on  the  south  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  table-land  of 
'  the  Deccan,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  —  a  country  embracing  in  its 
range  every  variety  of  climate  from  tropical  heat  and  moisture  to 
the  genial  temperature  of  southern  Europe. 

The  valley  of  the  Ganges  is  one  of  the  richest  on  the  globe,  and 
contains  a  greater  extent  of  vegetable  mould,  and  of  land  under 
cultivation,  than  any  other  country  in  this  continent,  except  perhaps 
the  Chinese  empire.  In  its  upper  part,  Sirhind  and  Delhi,  the  seat 
of  the  ancient  Mogul  empire,  still  rich  in  splendid  specimens  of 
Indian  art,  are  partly  arid,  although  in  the  latter  there  is  fertile  soil. 
The  country  is  beautiful  where  the  Jumna  and  other  streams  unite 
to  form  the  Ganges.  These  rivers  are  often  hemmed  in  by  rocks 
and  high  banks,  which  in  a  great  measure  prevent  the  periodical 
overflow  of  the  waters ;  this,  however,  is  compensated  by,  the  cool- 
ness and  moisture  of  the  climate.  The  land  gradually  improves 
towards  the  east,  as  it  becomes  more  flat,  till  at  last  there  is  not  a 
stone  to  be  seen  for  hundreds  of  miles  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Bengal. 
Wheat  and  other  European  grain  are  produced  in  the  upper  part  of 
this  magnificent  valley,  while  in  the  south  every  variety  of  Indian 
fruit,  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  opium,  and  sugar,  are  the  staple  commo- 
dities. "  The  ascent  of  the  plain  of  the  Ganges  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  is  so  gradual  that  Saharampore,  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the 
Himalaya,  is  only  1100  feet  above  the  level  of  Calcutta ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  is  that  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra,  with  their 
branches,  in  the  rainy  season  between  June  and  September,  lay 
Bengal  under  water  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  every  direction,  like  a 
great  sea.  When  the  water  subsides,  the  plains  are  verdant  with 
rice  and  other  grain  y  but  when  harvest  is  over,  and  the  heat  is  in- 
tense, the  scene  is  changed  —  the  country,  divested  of  its  beauty, 
becomes  parched  and  dusty  everywhere,  except  in  the  extensive 
jungles.  It  has  been  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  British  terri- 
tory in  India  is  covered  with  these  rank  marshy  tracts.*)^ 

The  peninsula  of  Hindostan  is  occupied  by  the  triangular-shaped 

table-land  of  the  Deccan,  which  is  much  lower,  and  totally  uncon- 

^  nected  with  the  table-land  of  Tibet.     It  has  the  primary  ranges  of 

^f  the  Ghauts  on  the  east  and  west,  and  the  Vendhya  mountains  on 

/  the  north,  sloping  by  successive  levels  to  the  plains  of  Hindostan 

Proper.  ;  A  trace  of  the  general  equatorial  direction  of  the  Asiatic 

high  land  is  still  perceptible  in  the  Vendhya  mountains,  sometimes 

*  The  estimate  was  made  by  Lord  CornwaUis,  and  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Colebrooke. 
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called  the  central  chain  of  India,  and  in  the  Sanlpoora  range  to  the 
south,  both  being  nearly  parallel  to  the  Himalaya. 'X'^The  surface  of 
the  Deccan,  between  3000  and  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  combi- 
nation of  plains,  ridges  of  rocks,  and  insulated  flat-topped  hills, 
which  are  numerous,  especially  in  its  north-eastern  parts.  These 
solitary  and  almost  inaccessible  heights  rise  abruptly  from  the  plains, 
with  b1\  but  perpendicular  sides,  which  can  only  be  scaled  by  steps 
cut  in  the  rock,  or  by  very  dangerous  paths.  Many  are  fortified, 
and  were  the  strongholds  of  the  natives,  but  they  never  have  with- 
stood the  determined  intrepidity  of  British  soldiers,  w 

The  peninsula  terminates  with  the  table-land  of  the  Mysore, 
7000  feet  above  the  sea,  surrounded  by  the  Nilgherry  or  Blue 
Mountains,  which  rise  2941  Teet  higher. 

The  base  of  this  plateau,  and  indeed  of  all  the  Deccan,  is  granite, 
and  there  are  also  many  syenitic  and  trap  rocks,  with  abundance 
of  primary  and  secondary  fossilifcrous  strata.  ^  Though  possessing 
the  diamond  mines  of  Golconda,  the  true  riches  of  the  country  con- 
sist in  its  vegetable  mould,  which  in  the  Mysore  is  100  feet  thick, 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  fertility.  The  sea-coasts  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  peninsula  are  essentially  different ;  that  of  Malabar  on  the 
western  side  is  rocky,  but  in  many  parts  well  cultivated,  and  its 
mountains  covered  with  forests  form  a  continuous  wall  of  very  sim- 
~e  structure,  510  miles  long,  and  rather  more  than  5000  feet  high. 
On  the  coast  of  Coromandel  the  mountains  are  bare,  lower,  frequent- 
ly interrupted,  and  the  wide  maritime  plains  are  generally  parched. 

The  island  of  Ceylon,  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  Ireland,  is  almost 
joined  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  by  sandbanks  and 
small  islands,  between  which  the  water  is  only  six  feet  deep  in 
spring-tides.  The  Sanscrit  name  of  the  "  Resplendent "  may  convey 
some  idea  of  this  island,  rich  and  fertile  in  soil,  adorned  by  lofty 
mountains,  numerous  streams,  and  primeval  forests ;  in  addition  to 
which  it  is  rich  in  precious  stones,  and  iias  the  pearl  oyster  on  its 
coast. 

The  Asiatic  low  lands  are  continued  westward  from  the  Indian 
peninsula  by  the  Punjab  and  the  great  Indian  desert.  "  The  Pun- 
jab, or  country  of  the  five  rivers,"  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Western 
Himalaya.  Its  most  northern  part  consists  of  fertile  terraces  highly 
cultivated,  and  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It  is  very  pro- 
ductive in  the  plain  within  the  limits  of  the  periodical  inundations 
of  the  rivers,  and  where  it  is  watered  by  canals ;  in  other  parts  it  is 
pastoral.  V- The  kingdom  of  Lahore  occupies  the  chief  part  of  the 
Punjab,  and  the  city  of  that  name  near  the  llavee,  the  ancient  Hy- 
draotcs,  once  the  rival  of  Delhi,  lies  on  the  high  road  from  Persia 
to  India,  and  was  made  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  by  Bunjeet  Sing. 

*  Jobnaton's  Physical  Atlas. 
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The  lower  valley  of  tbe  Indus  throoghont  partakes  of  the  eharaoter 
of  the  Punjab ;  it  is  fertile  only  where  it  is  within  reach  of  water ; 
much  of  it  is  delta,  which  is  occupied  by  rice-grounds;  the  rest  is 
pasture,  or  sterile  salt  marshes.y' 

South  of  the  Punjab,  and  between  the  fertile  plains  of  Hindostan 
and  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  lies  the  great  Indian  desert,  which 
is  about  400  miles  broad,  and  becomes  more  and  more  arid  as  it 
approaches  the  river.  rSt  consists  of  a  hard  clay,  covered  with  shift- 
ing sand,  driven  into  high  waves  by  the  wind,  with  some  parts  that 
)  are  verdant  after  the  rains.  Vin  the  province  of  Cutch,  south  of  the 
desert,  a  space  of  7000  square  miles,  known  as,  the  Run  of  Catch, 
is  alternately  a  sandy  desert  and  an  inland  sea.  '^  In  April  the  waves 
of  the  sea  are  driven  over  it  by  the  prevailing  winds,  leaving  only 
a  few  grassy  eminences,  the  resort  of  wild  asses.  /''The  desert  of 
Mekran,  an  equally  barren  tract,  extends  along  the  Oulf  of  Oman 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  Gulf:  in  some  places, 
however,  it  produces  the  Indian  palm,  and  the  aromatic  shrubs  of 
Arabia  Felix.  It  was  the  line  followed  by  Alexander  the  Great  re- 
turning with  his  army  from  India.    ' 

The  scathed  shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  where  not  a  blade  of 
grass  freshens  the  arid  sands,  and  the  uncultivated  valleys  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  separate  Asia  from  Arabia  and  Africa,  the 
most  desert  regions  in  the  old  world. 

The  peninsula  of  Arabia,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer,  is  about  four  times  the  size  of  France.  No  rivers,  and 
few  streams  or  springs  nourish  the  thirsty  land,  whose  barren  sands 
are  scorched  by  a  fierce  sun.  The  central  part  is  a  table-land  of 
moderate  height,  which  however  is  said  to  have  an  elevation  of  8000 
feet  in  the  province  of  Haudramauty^^To  the  south  of  the  tropic 
it  is  an  almost  interminable  ocean  of  drifting  sand,  wafted  in  clouds 
by  the  gale,  and  dreaded  even  by  the  wandering  Bedouin.  At  wide 
intervals,  long  narrow  depressions  cheer  the  eye  with  brushwood  and 
verdure.  More  to  the  north,  mountains  and  hills  cross  the  penin- 
sula from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  enclosing  cultivated  and  fine  pastoral  val- 
leys adorned  by  groves  of  the  date-palm  and  aromatic  shrubs.  Deso- 
lation once  more  resumes  its  domain  where  the  table-land  sinks  into 
the  Syrian  desert,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  its  circumference  it 
descends  in  terraces  or  parallel  ranges  of  mountains  and  hills  to  a 
flat  sandy  coast  from  30  to  100  miles  wide,  which  surrounds  the 
greater  part  of  the  peninsula,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  hills  come  close  to  the  beach  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Oman,  which  is  traversed  by  chains,  and  broken  into  piles 
of  arid  mountains  not  more  than  3500  feet  bigh,  with  tbe  exception 
of  the  Jebel  Okkdar,  which  is  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  cleft 
by  temporary  streams  and  fertile  valleys.  Here  the  ground  is  cul- 
tivated and  covered  with  verdure,  and  still  farther  south  there  is  a 
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line  of  oases  fed  by  subterraueous  springs,  where  the  fruits  common 
to  Persia,  India,  and  Arabia  are  produced.  7 

The  sonth-eastem  coast  is  scarcely  known,  except  towards  the 
provinces  of  Haudramaut  and  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  where  ranges 
of  mountains,  some  above  5000  feet  high,  line  the  coast,  and  in 

i  many  places  project  into  the  ocean,  sometimes  forming  excellent 
harbours,  as  that  of  Aden,  which  is  protected  by  projecting  rocks. 
In  the  intervals  there  are  towns  and  villages,  ootton-pUmtations,  date- 
groves,  and  cultivated  ground.     '^^ 

On  the  northern  side  of  these  granite  ranges,  where  the  table- 
land is  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  along  the  edge  of  the  desert 
of  El  Aklaj  in  Haudramaut,  there  is  a  tract  of  sand  so  loose  and 
80  very  fine,  that  a  pluYnmet  was  sunk  in  it  by  Baron  Wrede  to  the 
depth  of  360  feet  without  reaching  the  bottom.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion in  the  country  that  the  Sabaoan  army  of  King  Suffi  perished  in 
attempting  to  cross  this  desert.>^  Arabia  Felix,  which  merits  its 
name,  is  the  only  part  of  that  country  with  permanent  streams, 

11  thoueh  they  are  small.  Here  also  the  mountains  and  fertile  ground 
run  far  inland,  producing  grain,  pasture,  coffee,  odoriferous  plants, 
and  gums.  High  clifik  line  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Strait  of  Bab-el-man-deb — "  the  Gate  of  Tears.'?^  The  fertile  coun- 
try is  continued  a  considerable  way  along  tbe  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
but  the  character  of  barrenness  is  resumed  by  degrees,  till  at  length 
the  hills  and  intervening  terraces,  on  which  Mecca  and  Medina,  the 
holy  cities  of  the  Mahomedans,  stand,  are  sterile  wastes  wherever 
springs  do  not  water  them.  The  blast  of  the  desert,  loaded  with 
burning  sand,  sweeps  over  these  parched  regions.  Mountains  skirt 
the  table-land  to  the  north ;  and  the  peninsula,  between  the  Gulfs 
of  Akabah  and  Suez  on  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Eliath  of  Scripture,  is 
filled  by  the  mountain-group  of  Sinai  and  Horeb.  Jebel  Houra, 
Mount  Horeb,  on  which  Moses  received  the  Ten  Commandments, 
is  8593  feet  high,  surrounded  by  higher  mountains,  which  are 
covered  with  snow  in  winter.  The  group  of  Sinai  abounds  in 
springs  and  verdure.  At  its  northern  extremity  lies  the  desert  of 
El-Teh,  70  miles  long  and  30  broad,  in  which  the  Israelites  wan- 
dered forty  years.  It  is  covered  with  long  ranges  of  high  rocks, 
of  most  repulsive  aspect,  rent  into  deep  clefts  only  a  few  feet  wide, 
hemmed  in  by  walls  of  rock  sometimes  1000  feet  high,  like  the 
deserted  streets  of  a  Cyclopean  towni  The  journey  from  ginai  to 
Akabah,  by  the  Wadee-el-Ain,  or  Valley  of  the  Spring,  is  perfectly 
magnificent,  and  the  sight  of  Petra  itself  is  a  tremendous  confu- 
sioB  of  black  and  brown  mountains.  It  is  a  considerable  basin 
closed  in  by  rocks,  with  chasms  and  defiles  in  the  precipices.  The 
main  street  is  two  miles  long,  and  not  more  than  from  10  to  30 
feet  wide,  enclosed  between  perpendicular  rocks  from  100  to  700 
feet  high,  which  so  nearly  meet  as  to  leave  only  a  strip  of  sky.     A 
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Btream  runs  through  the  street  which  must  once  have  been  a  consi- 
denible  torrent,  and  the  precipitous  rocks  are  excavated  into  thou- 
sands of  caverns  once  inhabited  —  into  conduits,  cisterns,  flights  of 
steps,  theatres,  and  temples,  forming  altogether  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  remains  of  antiquity.  The  whole  of  Arabia  Petrea, 
^  Edom  of  the  sacred  writers,  presents  a  scene  of  appalling  desolation, 
*"'  completely  fulfilling  the  denunciation  of  prophecy.* 

A  sandy  desert,  crossed  by  low  limestone  ridges,  separates  the 
table-land  of  Arabia  from  the  habitable  part  of  Syria,  which  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon  divide  into  two  narrow  plains.  These  moun- 
tains may  almost  be  considered  offsets  from  the  Taurus  chain ;  at 
least  they  are  joined  to  it  by  the  wooded  range  of  Gawoor,  the  an- 
cient Amanus,  impassable  except  by  two  defiles,  celebrated  in  history 
as  the  Amanic  and  Syrian  Gates.  The  group  of  Lebanon  begins 
with  the  Jebel  Okrab  (Mount  Casius),  which  rises  abruptly  from 
the  sea  in  a  single  peak  to  the  height  of  7000  feet,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontes.  From  thence  the  chain  runs  south,  at  a  distance 
of  about  twenty  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  a 
continuous  line  of  peaks  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  where  it 
splits  into  two  nearly  parallel  naked  branches,  enclosing  the  wide 
and  fertile  plain  of  Beka  or  Ghor,  the  ancient  Coelo-Syria,  in  which 
are  the  ruins  of  Balbec. 

The  Lebanon  branch  terminates  at  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Leontes,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Old  Tyre ;  while  the 
Anti-Libanus,  which  begins  at  Mount  Hcrmon,  9000  feet  high,  runs 
west  of  the  Jordan  through  Palestine  in  a  winding  line,  till  its  last 
spurs,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  sink  into  rocky  ridges  on  the  desert 
of  Sinai. 

The  tops  of  all  these  mountains,  from  Scanderoon  to  Jerusalem, 
are  covered  with  snow  in  winter;  it  is  permanent  on  Lebanon  only, 
whose  absolute  elevation  is  9517  feet.  The  precipices  are  terrific, 
the  springs  abundant,  and  the  spurs  of  the  mountains  are  studded 
with  villages  and  convents ;  there  are  forests  in  the  higher  grounds, 
and  lower  down  vineyards  and  gardens.  Many  offsets  from  the 
Anti-Libanus  end  in  precipices  on  the  coast  between  Tripoli  and 
Beyrout,  among  which  the  scenery  is  superb. 

The  valleys  and  plains  of  Syria  are  full  of  rich  vegetable  mould, 
particularly  the  plain  of  Damascus,  which  is  brilliantly  verdant, 
though  surrounded  by  deserts,  the  barren  uniformity  of  which  is 
relieved  on  the  east  by  the  broken  columns  and  ruined  temples  of 
Palmyra  (Tadmor).  The  Assyrian  wilderness,  however,  is  not 
everywhere  absolutely  barren.  In  the  spring-time  it  is  covered  with 
a  thin  but  vivid  verdure,  mixed  with  fragrant  aromatic  herbs  of  very 

'  From  Miss  Martineau's  spirited  tjid  picturesque  account  of  her  journey 
to  Egypt  and  Syria. 
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short  duration.  When  these  are  burnt  up,  the  unbounded  plains 
resume  their  wonted  dreariness.  The  country,  high  and  low,  be- 
comes more  barren  towards  the  Holy  Land,  yet  even  here  some  of 
the  mountains — as  Carmel,  Bashan,  and  Tabor — are  luxuriantly 
wooded,  and  many  of  the  valleys  are  fertile,  especially  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  which  has  the  appearance  of  pleasure-grounds  with 
groves  of  wood  and  aromatic  plants,  but  almost  in  a  state  of  nature. 
One  side  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  in  Galilee  is  savage;  on  the  other 
there  are  gentle  hills  and  wild  romantic  vales,  adorned  with  palm- 
trees,  olives,  and  sycamores — a  scene  of  calm  solitude  and  pastoral 
beauty.  Jerusalem  stands  on  a  declivity  encompassed  by  severe 
stony  mountains,  wild  and  desolate.  The  greater  part  of  Syria  is  a 
desert  compared  with  what  it  formerly  was.  Mussulman  rule  has 
blighted  this  fair  region,  once  flowing  with  milk  and  honey — the 
Land  of  Promise. 

Farther  south  desolation  increases ;  the  valleys  become  narrower, 
the  hills  mord  denuded  and  rugged,  till,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea^ 
their  dreary  aspect  announces  the  approach  of  the  desert. 

The  valley  of  the  Jordan  affords  the  most  remarkable  instance 
known  of  the  depression  of  the  land  below  the  general  level  of  the 
ocean.  This  hollow,  which  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  on 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  bifurcation  of  Lebanon,  is  620  feet  below  the 
'Mediterranean  at  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  the  acrid  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea  have  a  depression  of  1300  feet.*  The  lowness  of  the 
Talley  had  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  who  gave  it  the  descrip- 
tive name  of  Coelo-Syria,  "  Hollow  Syria;"  Jt  is  absolutely  walled 
in  by  mountains  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  Lebanon,  where  it  is 
from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  wide. 

A  shrinking  of  the  strata  must  have  taken  place  along  this  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  from  a  sudden  change  of  temperature  in  the 
earth's  crust,  or  perhaps  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  internal 
props  giving  way,  for  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  not  the  only  in- 
stance of  a  depression  of  the  soil  below  the  sea-level :  the  small 
bitter  lakes  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  are  cavities  of  the  same  kind, 
as  well  as  the  Natron  kkes  on  the  Libyan  desert,  west  from  the 
delta  of  the  Nile,  and  perhaps  a  part  of  the  date-bearing  district  of 
Beskra  in  the  regency  of  Tunis.  ^ 

*  By  the  trigonometrioal  measurement  of  Lieutenant  Anthony  Sjmonds, 
confirmed  by  French  authorities,  and  adopted  by  Baron  Humboldt,  the  de- 
pression of  the  Dead  Sea  is,  as  stated  in  the  text,  1800  feet;  but  MM. 
Bertou  and  Rnssiger  made  it  out  to  be  1888  by  the  barometer.  See  Lieut 
Molyneux's  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  1848. 
Subsequently  the  American  expedition,  under  Lieut  Lynch,  found  **  the 
depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  below  the  Mediterranean  a  little  over  1800 
feet" 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

ACrica  —  Table  Land  —  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Eastern  Coast  —  Western 
Coast — AbTSsinia  —  Senegambia  —  Low  Lands  and  Deserts. 

The  coDtinent  of  Africa  is  4330  geographical  miles  long  fitJin 
Cape  Lagullos,  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  Cape  BiaDco, 
near  Bizerta,  its  northern  extremity,  and  4000  between  Cape  Goar- 
dafai,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Cape  Yerd,  on  the  Atlantic ;  bat 
from  the  irregularity  of  its  figure  it  has  an  area  of  only  12,000,000 
of  square  miles.  It  is  divided  in  two  by  the  equator^  consequently 
the  greater  part  of  it  lies  under  a  tropic^  sun.  Thd  high  and  low 
landis  of  this  portion  of  the  old  continent  are  so  distinctly  separated 
from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  or  rather  of  Komri,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mountainous  territory  of  the  Atlas,  and  the  small 
table-land  of  Barca,  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  parts  only,  a 
high  country  and  a  low. 

An  extensive,  though  not  very  elevated,  table-land  occupies  all 
Southern  Africa,  and  even  reaches  to  six  or  seven  degrees  north  of 
the  equator.  On  three  sides  it  shelves  down  in  tiers  of  narrow 
parallel  terraces  to  the  ocean,  separated  by  mountain-chains  which 
rise  in  height  as  they  recede  from  the  coast;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  structure  of  the  northern  declivity  is  similar,  though 
its  extremities  only  are  known — namely,  Abyssinia  on  the  east,  and 
the  high  land  of  Senegambia  on  the  west;  both  of  which  project 
£irtber  to  the  north  than  the  central  port 

The  borders  of  the  table-land  are  very  little  known  to  Europeans, 
and  still  less  its  surfiuse,  which  no  white  man  has  crossed  north  of 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  A  comparatively  small  part,  north  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  been  explored  by  European  travellers. 
Mr.  Truter  and  Mr.  Somerville  were  the  first  white  men  whom  the 
inhabitants  of  Litakoo  had  seen.  Of  an  expedition  that  followed 
their  track,  a  few  years  after,  no  one  returned. 

North  of  the  Cape  the  land  rises  to  600  feet  above  the  sea ;  and 
the  Orange  River,  or  Gareep,  with  its  tributaries,  may  be  more  aptly 
said  to  drain  than  to  irrigate  the  arid  country  through  which  they 
flow ;  many  of  the  tributaries,  indeed,  are  only  the  channels  through 
which  torrents,  from  the  periodical  rains,  are  carried  to  the  Orange 
River,  and  are  destitute  of  water  many  months  in  the  year.  The 
^  Dry  River,"  the  name  of  one  of  these  periodical  streams,  is  in  that 
country  no  misnomer.     Their  margins  are  adorned  with  mimoeasy 
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and  the  sandy  plains  have  furnished  treasures  to  the  botanist ;  zoology 
is  no  less  indebted  to  the  whole  continent  of  Africa  for  the  various 
animals  it  produces. 

Dr.  Smith  crossed  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  in  a  journey  from  the 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  where  the  country  had  still  the  same  arid  char- 
acter. North  from  that  there  is  a  vast  tract  unexplored.  In  1802 
two  native  travelling  merchants  crossed  the  continent,  which  is  1 590 
miles  wide,  from  Loando  on  the  Atlantic  to  Zanzibar  on  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel.  They  found  various  mercantile  nations,  considerably 
advanced  in  civilization,  who  raise  abundance  of  maize  and  millet, 
though  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  nature.  Ridges 
of  low  hills  yielding  copper,  the  staple  commodity  of  thb  coun- 
try, run  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  to  the  west  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Cambeze,  a  country  full  of  rivers,  morasses,  and  extensive  salt 
marshes  which  supply  this  part  of  the  continent  with  salt.  The 
travellers  crossed  102  rivers,  most  of  them  fordable.  The  leading 
feature  of  this  country  is  Lake  N'yassi,  of  great  but  unknown  length, 
and  comparatively  narrow.  It  begins  200  miles  north  from  the  town 
of  Tete,  on  the  Zambeze,  and  extends  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.,  flanked 
on  the  east  by  a  range  of  mountains  of  the  same  name  running  in 
the  same  direction,  at  the  distance  of  350  miles  from  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel.  This  is  all  we  know  from  actual  observation  of  the 
table-land  of  South  Africa,  till  about  the  8th  northern  parallel  of 
latitude,  where  M.  d'Abbadie's  Abyssinian  journey  terminated.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  there  can  be  no  very  high  mountains  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snow  in  the  interior  of  the  table-land,  for,  if 
there  were.  Southern  Africa  would  not  be  destitute  of  great  rivers ; 
nevertheless  the  height  of  the  table-land  on  its  northern  edge  must 
be  considerable  to  supply  the  perennial  sources  of  the  Nile,  the  Sen- 
egal, and  the  Niger. 

The  edges  of  the  table-land  are  better  known.  At  the  Cape  of 
G<k)d  Hope  the  African  continent  is  about  700  miles  broad,  and 
ends  in  three  narrow  parallel  ridges  of  mountains,  the  last  of  which 
is  the  highest  and  abuts  on  the  table-land.  All  are  cleft  by  precip- 
itous deep  ravines,  through  which  winter  torrents  flow  to  the  ocean. 
The  longitudinal  valleys,  or  karroos,  that  separate  them,  are  tiers, 
or  steps,  by  which  the  plateau  dips  to  the  maritime  plains.  The 
descent  is  rapid,  as  both  these  plains  and  the  mountain  ranges  are 
very  narrow.  On  the  western  side  the  mountains  form  a  high  griup 
and  end  in  steep  promontories  on  the  coast,  where  Table  Mountain, 
at  Cape  Town,  3582  feet  high,  forms  a  conspicuous  landmark  for 
mariners. 

Granite,  which  is  the  base  of  Southern  Africa,  rises  to  a  consider- 
able height  in  many  places,  and  is  generally  surmounted  by  vast 
horizontal  beds  of  sandstone,  which  give  that  character  of  flatness 
pecaliar  to  the  summits  oT  many  of  the  Cape  mountains.  ^ 
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The  karroos  are  arid  deserts  in  the  dry  season,  but  soon  after  the 
radus  tbej  arc  covered  with  verdure  and  a  splendid  flora.  The  mari* 
time  plains  partake  of  the  same  temporary  aridity,  though  a  large 
portion  is  rich  in  cereal  productions,  vineyards,  fruits,  and  pasture. 

The  most  inland  of  the  parallel  ranges,  about  the  20th  meridian 
east,  is  10,000  feet  high,  and,  though  it  sinks  to  some  groups  of 
hills  at  its  eastern  extremity,  it  rises  again  about  the  37th  meridian, 
in  a  truly  alpine  and  continuous  chain — the  Quotlamba  mountains, 
which  follow  the  northerly  direction  of  Natal,  and  are  continued  in 
the  Lupata  range  of  hills,  89  miles  inland,  through  Zanguebar. 

At  Natal  the  coast  is  grassy,  with  clumps  of  trees,  like  an  English 
park.  The  Zambeze  and  other  streams  from  the  table-land  renesh 
the  plains  on  the  Mozambique  Channel  and  Zanguebar,  where, 
though  some  parts  are  marshy  and  covered  with  mangroves,  groves  ' 
of  palm-trees  adorn  the  plains,  which  yield  prodigious  quantities  of 
grain,  and  noble  forests  cover  the  mountains ;  bnt  from  4^  N.  lati- 
tude to  Cape  Guardafu!  is  a  continued  desert.  There  is  also  a  bar- 
ren tract  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Lupata  chain,  where  gold  is 
found  in  masses  and  grains  on  the  surface  and  in  the  water-courses, 
which  tempted  the  Portuguese  to  make  settlements  on  these  unwhole- 
some coasts. 

The  island  of  Madagascar,  with  its  magnificent  range  of  moun-  « 
tains,  full  of  tremendous  precipices,  and  covered  with  primeval 
forests,  is  parallel  to  the  African  coast,  and  only  separated  from  it 
by  the  Moziimbique  Channel,  300  miles  broad,  so  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  it  rose  from  the  deep  at  the  same  time  as  the  Lupata 
chain. 

The  contrast  between  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  South  Af- 
rica is  very  great.  The  escarped  bold  mountains  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  its  rocky  coast,  which  extends  a  short,  way  along 
the  Atlantic  to  the  north,  are  succeeded  by  ranges  of  sandstone  of 
small  elevation,  which  separate  the  internal  sandy  desert  from  the 
equally  parched  sandy  shore.  The  terraced  dip  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
for  900  miles  between  the  Orange  River  and  Cape  Negro  has  not  a 
drop  of  fresh  water. 

At  Cape  Negro,  ranges  of  mountains  separated  by  long  level 
tracts  begin  and  make  a  semicircular  bend  into  the  interior,  leaving 
plains  along  the  coast  140  miles  broad.  In  Benguela  these  plains 
are  healthy  and  cultivated;  farther  north  there  are  monotonous 
grassy  savannahs,  and  furcsta  of  gigantic  trees.  The  ground,  in 
many  places  saturated  with  water,  bears  a  tangled  crop  of  mangroves 
and  tall  reeds  which  even  cover  the  shoals  aloug  the  coast;  hot  pes- 
tilential vapours  hang  over  them,  never  dissipated  by  a  breeze. 

The  country  of  Calbongos  is  the  highest  land  on  the  coast,  where 
a  magnificent  group  of  mountains,  covered  almost  to  their  tops  with 
large  timber,  lie  not  fur  inland.     The  low  plains  of  Biaira  and  Be* 
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nin,  west  of  them,  and  especially  the  delta  of  the  Niger,  consist 
entirely  of  swamps  loaded  with  rank  vegetation. 

The  angel  of  Death  brooding  over  these  regions  in  noisome  ex- 
halations, guards  the  interior  of  that  country  from  the  aggressions 
of  the  European,  and  has  hitherto  baffled  his  attempts  to  form  set- 
tlements on  the  banks  of  this  magnificent  river. 

Many  portions  of  North  Guinea  are  so  fertile  that  they  miglit  vie 
with  the  valley  of  the  Nile  in  cereal  riches,  besides  various  other 
productions ;  and  though  the  temperature  is  very  high,  the  climate 
is  not  very  unhealthy. 

The  chain  of  mountains  bordering  the  great  African  table-land 
on  the  east,  or  towards  the  Indian  Ocean,  attains  a  great  height 
between  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  of  south  latitude.  It  is  in 
this  space  that,  according  to  M.  Rebman,  the  giant  mountain  of  Af- 
rica, the  snow-capped  Kilimanjaro,  rises  to  an  elevation  of  20,000 
feet  in  3°  40'  south,  in  the  country  of  Mono  Moezi ;  it  is  supposed 
by  some  authors  that  the  highest  branch  of  the  Nile  rises  in  this 
remote  part  of  the  continent,  and  as  Moezi  in  the  language  of  the 
country  signifies  Moon,  the  origin  of  the  Nile  in  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon,  as  described  by  Ptolemy,  would  be  confirmed.  As  to  the 
chain  of  Komri,  made  to  stretch  in  an  equatorial  direction  across 
the  African  continent  from  the  Arabic  Gulf  to  the  Bay  of  Benin 
on  the  Atlantic,  it  has  probably  no  other  existence  than  the  imagina- 
tion of  map-makers,  the  vast  extent  of  country  it  is  made  to  traverse 
being  entirely  unknown  to  modern  geographers  and  travellers. 

The  vast  alpine  promontory  of  Abyssinia  or  Ethiopia,'  700  miles 
wide,  projects  from  the  table-land  for  300  miles  into  the  low  lands 
of  North  Africa.  It  dips  to  a  low  swampy  region  on  the  north,  to 
the  plains  of  Senaar  and  Kordofan  on  the  west,  and  on  the  east  sinks 
abruptly  to  the  coast  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Red  Sea.  It  is 
there  from  8000  to  9000  feet  high  on  the  plateau  of  Tigraj,  but 
declines  to  the  westward,  so  that  in  the  1 5th  parallel  of  N.  latitude 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  table-land  towards  the  Red  Sea  is  nearly 
twenty  times  greater  than  the  counter-slope  towards  the  Nile ;  the 
edge  of  the  latter,  however,  is  from  3000  to  4000  feet  above  the 
plains.*  The  character  of  Abyssinia  is  in  that  respect  like  the  Deo- 
can,  or  Southern  India,  where  the  Ghauts  rise  abruptly  near  the 

»  The  name  of  Ethiopia  is  still  used  by  the  Abyssinians,  as  stated  by  M 
A.  d*Abbadie,  the  talented  traveller,  who  has  resided  so  many  years  among 
them,  as  including  Abyssinia  proper,  the  IJija  country  as  fjir  as  Sawakin, 
the  Afar  (Aidal  of  our  maps),  the  Somalr,  Ourage,  and  Galla  countries. 
The  word  Abyssinia  is  better  employed  in'the  Arab  sense,  for  those  popu- 
lations, chiefly  Christian,  which  have  lost  all  idea  of  tribe,  according  to  the 
same  traveller. 

•  Estimated  from  N.E.  to  8.W.,  the  propn'tion  of  the  two  slopes  of  the 
Abyssinian  table-land  is  as  12.6  to  1. 

8* 
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coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  surface  falls  gradually  towards  that  of 
Coromandel.  The  table-land  of  Abyssinia  is  a  succession  of  undu- 
lating plains,  broken  by  higher  insulated  mountain-masses,  which  in 
Simen,*  G(^jjam,  jftid  in  Kaifa  more  to  the  south,  attain  an  absolute 
jiltitude  of  from  11,000  to  13,500  feet.  The  plains  are  intersected 
by  numerous  streams  which  form  the  Nile  and  its  tributaries  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Hawash  and  its  affluents,  which  flow  towards  the 
Indian  Ocean,  to  be  lost  in  a  swamp,  on  the  other.  The  edge  of 
the  table-land  towards  the  Nile  is  steep ;  the  streams  run  to  the  low 
lands  through  valleys  from  3000  to  4000  feet  deep,  so  that  a  tra- 
veller in  ascending  them  might  imagine  that  he  is  crossing  a  moun- 
tain range,  whereas,  on  coming  to  the  top,  he  finds  himself  on  a 
high  plain.  This  elevated  country  has  lakes,  swamps,  verdant  mea- 
dows, and  cultivated  land,  producing  various  grains,  and  occasion- 
ally coffee.  The  plain  of  Dambia,  the  granary  of  the  country,  en- 
joys perpetual  spring.  M.  A.  d*Abbadie  and  Dr.  Beke,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  so  much  valuable  information  with  regard  to 
this  part  of  Africa,  travelled  to  within  eight  degrees  of  the  equator, 
and,  from  the  accounts  given  by  them,  the  country  south  of  Abys- 
sinia appears  to  be  similar  to  those  of  Shoa  and  Gojjam — extensive 
undulating  plains,  with  occasional  mountain-masses,  and  traversed 
by  numerous  streams ;  wide  tracts  must  be  7000  or  8000  feet  high, 
as  they  only  produce  barley :  the  country  towards  Kaffa  and  the 
sources  of  the  Gojeb  is  still  higher,  and  in  some  parts  desert;  but 
the  caravan-road  between  Wallega  and  Kaffa  passes  through  a  vast 
forest  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which,  according  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the  merchants,  is  not  seen  for  four  or  five  days  successivelv ; 
and  west  of  the  Did-esa  there  are  immense  grassy  plains,  the  ele- 
phant-hunting grounds  of  the  Galla  tribes. 

The  geological  structure  of  Ethiopia  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  base  being  granite  and  the  super- 
structure sandstone,  occasionally  limestone,  schist,  and  breccia.  The 
granite  comes  to  the  surface  in  the  lower  parts  of  Abyssinia,  but 
sandstone  predominates  in  the  upper  parts  and  assumes  a  tabular 
form,  often  lying  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  in  enormous  flat 
masses,  only  accessible  by  steps  cut  in  the  rocks  or  by  ladders :  such 
insulated  spots  are  used  as  state  prisons.  Large  tracts  of  ancient 
volcanic  rocks  occur,  especially  in  Shoa.  Trap  rocks  also  abound  in 
Simen.  A  great  part  of  Gojjam  and  Gudru  is  formed  of  prismatic 
basalt  lying  under  red  clay;  it  is  likewise  found  in  Inarya.  Many 
of  the  hill  forts  in  Abyssinia  are  basaltic. 

Senegambia,  the  appendage  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  table- 
land, also  projects  far  into  the  low  lands,  and  is  the  watershed 

*  The  highest  mhabited  village  visited  by  M.  d'Abbadie  was  that  of  Ar- 
quiaze,  in  the  province  of  Simen,  12,450  feet  above  the  sea. 
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'wbence  the  streams  flow  on  one  side  to  tie  plains  of  Soudan,  where 
they  join  the  Joliba  or  Niger;  and  from  the  other  side,  the  Gambia, 
Senegal,  and  other  rivers  run  into  the  Atlantic  over  a  rich  cultivated 
plain,  but  unhealthy  from  the  rankness  of  the  vegetation. 

The  moisture  that  descends  from  the  northern  edge  of  the  table- 
land of  South  Africa,  under  the  fiery  radiance  of  a  tropical  sun,  fer- 
tilizes a  tract  of  country  stretching  from  sea  to  sea  across  the  con- 
tinent, the  commencement  of  the  African  low  lands.  A  great  part 
of  this  region,  which  contains  many  kingdoms  and  commercial  cities, 
is  a  very  productive  country.  The  abundance  of  water,  the  industry 
of  the  natives  in  irrigating  the  ground,  the  periodical  rains,  and  the 
tropical  heat,  leave  the  soil  no  repose.  Agriculture  is  in  a  rude 
state,  but  nature  is  so  bountiful  that  rice  and  millet  are  raised  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  numerous  population. 
Gold  is  found  in  the  river  courses,  and  there  are  elephants  in  the 
forests;  but  man  is  the  staple  of  their  commerce — a  disgrace  to  the 
savage  who  sells  his  fellow-creature,  but  a  far  greater  disgrace  to  the 
more  savage  purchaser  who  dares  to  assume  the  sacred  name  of 
Christian. 

This  long  belt  of  never-failing  vitality,  which  has  its  large  lakes, 
poisonous  swamps,  deep  forests  of  gigantic  trees,  and  vast  solitudes 
in  which  no  white  men  ever  trode,  is  of  small  width  compared  with 
its  length.  In  receding  from  the  mountains,  the  moisture  becomes 
less  and  the  soil  gradually  worse,  sufficing  only  to  produce  grass  for 
the  flocks  of  the  wandering  Bedouin.  At  last  a  hideous  barren 
waste  begins,  which  extends  northwards  800  miles  in  unvaried  deso- 
lation to  the  grassy  steppes  at  the  foot  of  the  Atlas ;  and  for  1000 
miles  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Red  Sea  the  nakedness  of  this 
blighted  land  is  unbroken  but  by  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  a  few  oases. 

In  the  west  about  760,000  miles,  an  area  equal  to  that  of  tho 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and,  in  some  parts,  of  a  lower  level,  is  covered 
by  tlie  trackless  sands  of  the  Sahara  desert,  which  is  even  prolonged 
for  miles  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  form  of  sand-banks.  The 
desert  is  alternately  scorched  by  heat  and  pinched  by  cold.  The 
wind  blows  from  the  east  nine  months  in  the  year;  and  at  the  equi- 
noxes it  rushes  in  a  hurricane,  driving  the  sand  in  clouds  before  it, 
producing  the  darkness  of  night  at  midday,  and  overwhelming  cara- 
vans of  men  and  animals  in  common  destruction.  Then  the  sand 
is  heaped  up  in  waves  ever  varying  with  the  blast ;  even  the  atmo- 
sphere is  sand.  The  desolation  of  this  dreary  waste,  boundless  to 
the  eye  as  the  ocean, 'is  terrific  and  sublime;  the  dry  heated  air  is 
like  a  red  vapour,  the  setting  sun  seems  to  be  a  volcanic  fire,  and  at 
times  the  burning  wind  of  the  desert  is  the  blast  o^  death.  There 
are  many  salt  lakes  to  the  north,  and  even  the  springs  arc  of  brine; 
thick  incrustations  of  dazzling  salt  cover  the  ground,  and  the  par^ 
tides,  carried  aloft  by  whirlwinds,  flash  in  the  sun  like  diamonds. 
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Rand  in  not  the  only  character  of  the  desert ;  tracts  of  gravel  and 
low  bare  rockH  occur  at  times,  not  less  barren  and  dreary;  but  on 
the  eastern  and  northern  Wders  of  the  Sahara  fresh  water  rises 
near  th(;  surface,  and  produces  an  occasional  oasis  where  barrenness 
and  viUility  meet.  The  oases  are  generally  depressed  below  the  level 
of  the  desert,  with  an  arenaceous  or  calcareous  border  enclosing  their 
emerald  verdure  like  a  frame.  The  smaller  oases  produce  herbage, 
ferns,  acacias,  and  some  shrubs ;  forests  of  date-palms  grow  in  the 
larger,  which  arc  the  resort  of  lions,  panthers,  gazelles^  reptiles,  and 
a  variety  of  birds. 

In  the  Nubian  and  Libyan  deserts,  to  the  east  of  the  Sahara,  the 
continent  shelves  down  towards  the  Mediterranean  in  a  series  of  ter- 
races, consisting  of  vast  level  sandy  or  gravelly  deserts,  lying  east 
and  west,  separated  by  low  rocky  ridges.  This  shelving  country, 
which  is  only  540  feet  above  the  sea  at  the  distance  of  750  miles 
inland,  is  cut  transversely  by  the  Nile,  and  by  a  deep  furrow  parallel 
to  it,  in  which  there  is  a  long  line  of  oases.  This  furrow,  the  Nile, 
and  the  Red  Sea,  nearly  parallel  to  both,  are  flanked  by  rocky  emi- 
nences which  run  north  from  the  table-land. 

On  the  interminable  sands  and  rocks  of  these  deserts  no  animal 
— no  insect — breaks  the  dread  silence ;  not  a  tree  nor  a  shrub  is  to 
bo  seen  in  this  land  without  a  shadow.  In  the  glare  of  noon  the 
air  quivers  with  the  heat  reflected  from  the  red  sand,  and  in  the 
night  it  is  chilled  under  a  clear  sky  sparkling  with  its  host  of  stars. 
Strangely  but  beautifully  contrasted  with  these  scorched  solitudes  is 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile,  threading  the  desert  for  1000  miles 
in  emerald  green,  with  its  blue  waters  foaming  with  rapids  among 
wild  rocks,  or  quietly  spreading  in  a  calm  stream  amidst  fields  of 
com  and  the  august  monuments  of  past  ages. 

At  the  distance  of  a  few  days'  journey  west  from  the  Nile,  over 
a  hideous  flinty  plain,  lies  the  furrow  already  mentioned,  trending 
to  the  north,  and  containing  the  oases  of  Darfour,  Selime,  the  Great 
and  Little  Oases,  and  the  parallel  valleys  of  the  Natron  Lakes,  and 
Bahr-Belama  or  the  "  Dry  River."  The  Great  Oasis,  or  Oasis  of 
Thebes,  is  120  miles  long  and  4  or  5  broad ;  the  lesser  Oasis,  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  40  miles  of  desert.,  is  of  the  same  form.  Both  are 
rich  in  verdure  and  cultivation,  with  villages  amid  palm-groves  and 
date-plantations,  mixed  with  the  ruins  of  remote  antiquity,  offering 
scenes  of  peaceful  and  soft  beauty  contrasted  with  the  surrounding 
gloom.  The  Natron  Lakes  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Valley 
of  Nitrun,  35  miles  west  of  the  Nile ;  the  southern  part  is  a  beau- 
tiful quiet  spot,  that  became  the  retreat  of  Christian  monks  in  th?. 
middle  of  the  sdbond  century,  and  at  one  time  contained  860  con- 
vents, of  which  4  only  remain;  from  these  some  very  valuable  man- 
uscripts of  old  dat«  have  recently  been  obtained. 

Another  line  of  oases  runs  along  the  latitude  of  Cairo,  with  fresh- 
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water  lakes — conpeqaently  no  lees  fertile  than  the  prcoeding.  The 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  arc  in  one  of  them. 

Hundreds  of  miles  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  desert,  from  the 
Atlantic  along  the  southern  foot  of  the  Atlas  to  the  Great  Syrtis^ 
are  pasture-lands  without  a  tree — an  ocean  of  verdure.  At  the 
Great  Sjrtis  the  Sahara  comes  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
and,  indeed,  fbr  1100  miles  between  the  termination  of  the  Atlas 
and  the  little  table-land  of  Barca,  the  ground  is  so  unprofitable  that 
the  population  only  amounts  to  about  30,000,  and  these  are  mostly 
wandering  tribes  who  feed  their  flocks  on  the  grassy  steppes.  Mag- 
nificent countries  lie  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  north  of  the 
Atlas,  susceptible  of  cultivation.  History,  and  the  ruins  of  many 
great  cities,  attest  their  former  splendour ;  even  now  there  are  many 
populous  commercial  cities,  and  much  grain  is  raised,  though  a  great 
part  of  these  valuable  kingdoms  is  badly  cultivated  or  not  cultivated 
at  all. 

The  base  of  the  sandy  parts  of  North  Africa  is  stiff  clay ;  in 
Lower  Nubia,  between  the  pamllcls  of  Assouan  and  Esnch,  red  and 
white  granite  prevail,  followed  by  argillaceous  sandstone;  Middle 
Egypt  is  calcareous;  and  lower  down  the  alluvium  of  the  Nile 
covers  the  surface. 

It  would  appear  that  Southern  Africa,  though  similar  in  its  un- 
broken surface  and  peninsular  shape  to  South  America,  bears  no 
resemblance  to  it  in  other  respects,  but  has  a  great  analogy  to  the 
Deccan  in  its  triangular  form,  its  elevated  platform,  and  in  the  posi- 
tion of  its  encompassing  mountain-chains,  if,  as  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  from  the  fertile  region  to  the  north,  either  that  South  Africa 
descends  in  a  succession  of  terraces  to  the  low  lands,  or  that  the 
Komri  mountains  have  a  real  existence,  and  run  directly  across  the 
continent.  From  the  connexion  already  mentioned  between  external 
'  appearance  and  internal  structure,  as  well  as  from  partial  informa- 
tion, it  is  surmised  that  the  mountains  surrounding  the  two  triangles 
in  question  are  of  corresponding  constitution;  that,  if  any  secondary 
strata  do  exist  in  this  part  of  Africa,  they  must  be  exterior  to  these 
chains,  and  neither  on  the  summits  of  the  high  mountains  nor  in 
the  interior ;  and  that  any  tertiary  strata  on  the  table-land  must,  as 
in  the  Deccan,  have  been  formed  in  the  basins  of  fresh-water 
lakes.' 

The  prodigious  extent  of  desert  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
circumstances  in  the  structure  of  the  old  continent.  A  zone  of 
almost  irretrievable  desolation  prevails  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
across  Africa  and  through  Central  Asia  almost  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
at  least  120  degrees  of  longitude.  There  are  also  many  long  dis- 
tricts of  the  same  sterile  nature  in  Europe ;  and  if  to  these  sandy 

*  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas. 
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pliuos  the  deserts  of  Siberia  be  added,  together  with  all  the  barren 
and  rocky  mountain  tracts,  the  unproductive  land  in  the  Old  World 
is  prodigious.  The  quantity  of  salt  on  the  sandy  plains  is  enor- 
mous, and  proves  that  they  have  been  part  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
or  of  inland  seas  at  no  very  remote  geological  period.  The  low 
lands  round  the  Black  Sea  and  Caspian,  and  the  Lake  of  Aral,  seem 
to  have  been  the  most  recently  reclaimed,  from  the  great  proportion 
of  shells  in  them  identical  with  those  now  existing  in  these  seas. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Sahara  desert^  where  salt  and  recent 
shelb  arc  plentiful. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

American  Continent — The  Mountains  of  South  America — The  Andes — ^The 
Mountains  of  the  Parima  and  BraziL 

Some  thinner  portion  of  the  crust  of  the  globe  under  the  meri- 
dians that  traverse  the  continent  of  America  from  Cape  Horn  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean  must  have  yielded  to  the  expansive  forces  of  the  sub- 
terranean fires,  or  been  rent  by  contraction  of  the  strata  in  cooling. 
Through  this  the  Andes  had  arisen,  producing  the  greatest  influence 
on  the  form  of  the  continent,  and  the  peculiar  simplicity  that  pre- 
vails in  its  principal  mountain  systems,  which,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, have  a  general  tendency  from  north  to  south.  xThe  continent 
is  9000  miles  long,  and^  its  form  being  two  great  peninsulas  joined 
by  a  long  narrow  isthmus,  it  is  divided  by  nature  into  three  parts, 
of  South,  Central,  and  North  America;  yet  these  three  are  con- 
nected by  the  mighty  chain  of  the  Andes,  but  little  inferior  in  heiffht 
to  the  Himalaya,  running  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  from  within 
the  Arctic  nearly  to  the  Antarctic  circle.  In  this  course  every 
variety  of  clime  is  to  be  met  with,  from  the  rigour  of  polar  conge- 
lation to  the  scorching  heat  of  the  tprrid  zone ;  while  the  mountains 
are  so  high  that  the  same  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  may  be  expe- 
rienced in  the  journey  of  a  few  hours  from  the  burning  plains  of 
Peru  to  the  snow-clad  peaks  above.  In  this  long  chain  there  are 
three  distinct  varieties  of  charac£er,  nearly,  though  not  entirely,  cor- 
responding to  the  three  natural  divisions  of  the  continent.  The 
Andes  of  South  America  differ  materially  from  those  of  Central 
America  and  Mexico,  while  both  are  dissimilar  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can prolongation  of  the  chain,  generally  known  as  the  Chippewayan 
or  Rocky  5loun tains,   's 

The  greatest  length  of  South  America  from  Cape  Horn  to  the 
Jsthmua  of  Panama  is  about  4020  geographical  miles.     It  is  very 
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narrow  at  its  southern  extremity,  but  increases  in  width  northwards 
to  the  latitude  of  Cape  Roque  on  the  Atlautic,  between  which  and 
Cape  Blanco  on  the  Pacific  it  attains  its  greatest  breadth  of  nearly 
2750  miles.  It  consists  of  three  mountain  systems,  separated  by 
the  basins  of  the  three  greatest  rivers  in  the  world.  The  Andes 
run  along  the  western  coast  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panamd,  in  a  single  chain  of  no  inconsiderable  width  but  majestic 
height,  dipping  rapidly  to  the  narrow  maritime  plains  of  the  Pacific, 
but  descending  on  the  east  in  high  valleys  and  occasional  offsets  to 
plains  of  vast  extent,  whose  dead  level  is  for  hundreds  of  miles  as 
unbroken  as  that  of  the  ocean  by  which  they  are  bounded.  Never- 
theless two  detached  mountain  systems  rise  on  these  plains,  one  in 
Brazil  between  the  Kio  de  la  Plata  and  the  river  of  the  Amazons ; 
the  other  is  that  of  Parima  and  Guiana,  lying  between  the  river  of 
the  Amazons  and  the  Orinoco. 

The  great  chain  of  the  Andes  first  raises  its  crest  above  the  waves 
of  the  Antarctic  Ocean  in  the  majestic  dark  mass  of  Cape  Horn,  the 
Bouthemmost  point  of  the  archipelago  of  Ticrra  del  Fuego.  This 
group  of  mountainous  islands,  equal  in  size  to  Britain,  is  cut  off  from 
the  main  land  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  islands  are  pene- 
trated in  every  direction  by  bays  and  narrow  inlets  of  the  sea,  or 
fiords,  ending  often  in  glaciers  fed  by  the  snow  on  the  summits  of 
*  mountains  6000  feet  high.  Peat-mosses  cover  the  higher  declivities 
of  these  mountains,  and  their  flanks  are  beset  with  densely  entangled 
forests  of  brown  beech,  which  never  lose  their  dusky  leaves,  pro- 
ducing altogether  a  savage,  dismal  scene.  The  mountains  which 
occupy  the  western  side  of  this  cluster  of  islands  sink  down  to  wide 
level  plains  to  the  east,  like  the  continent  itself,  of  which  the  archi- 
pelago is  but  the  southern  extremity.* 

The  Pacific  washes  the  very  base  of  the  Patagonian  Andes  for 
about  1000  miles,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  40th  parallel  of  south 
latitude.  The  whole  coast  is  lined  by  a  succession  of  archipelagoes 
and  islands,  separated  from  the  iron-bound  shores  by  narrow  arms 
of  the  sea,  which,  in  the  more  southern  part,  are  in  fact  profound 
longitudinal  valleys  of  the  Andes  filled  by  the  ocean,  so  that  the 
chain  of  islands  running  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  mountains  is  but 
the  summits  of  an  exterior  range  rising  above  the  sea.    *«/ 

The  coast  itself  fbr  650  miles  is  begirt  by  walls  of  rock,  which 
•ink  into  unfathomable  depths,  torn  by  long  crevices  or  fiords,  simi- 
lar to  those  on  the  Norwegian  shore,  ending  in  tremendous  glaciers, 
whose  masses,  falling  with  a  crash  like  thunder,  drive  the  sea  in 

•  The  Voyages  of  Captains  King  and  Fitiroj,  R.N.,  Mr.  Darwin's  'Jour- 
nal of  a  Naturalist,*  Dr.  Poeppig's  *  Travels  in  South  America,*  are  the  au- 
tliorities  for  the  account  of  Tierra  del  Fucgo,  Patagonia,  and  Chile ;  Baron 
Humboldt,  Mr.  Pentland,  Drs.  Pocppig  and  Meyer  of  Berlin,  for  Pfiru  and 
the  Andean  Chain  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panam4. 
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sweeping  breakers  tbroach  these  chasms.  The  islands  and  the  mahi- 
lar^d  are  thickly  clothed  with  forests,  which  are  of  a  less  sombre 
aspect  as  the  latitude  decreases. 

i^etween  the  Pass  of  Chacabuco  north  of  Santiago,  the  capital  of 
Chile,  and  the  archipelago  of  Chiloe,  a  chain  of  hills,  composed  in 
general  of  crystalline  rocks,  borders  the  coast ;  between  which  and 
the  Andes  exists  a  longitudinal  valley,  well  watered  bj  the  riyere 
descending  from  the  central  chain,  and  which  constitutes  the  most 
fertile  portion,  nay  the  garden  of  the  Chilian  republic  —  the  rich 
provinces  of  Santiago,  Talca,  Cauquenes,  and  Conoepoion.  This 
longitudinal  depression  may  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the 
strait  that  separates  Chiloe  from  the  mainland./ Many  peaks  of  the 
Andes  enter  within  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  between  the  40th 
and  3 1st  parallels;  some  of  which  are  active  volcanoes.  In  lai. 
32°  39'  rises  the  giant  of  the  American  Andes,  the  Nevado  of  Acon- 
cagua, which  towers  over  the  Chilian  village  of  the  same  name,  and 
is  so  clearly  visible  from  Valparaiso.  X  Although  designated  as  a  vol- 
cano, a  term  generally  applied  in  Chile  to  every  elevated  and  snowj 
peak,  it  offers  no  trace  of  modem  igneous  origin.  It  appears  to  be 
composed  of  a  species  of  porphyry  generally  found  in  the  centre  of 
the  Chilian  chain,  v  Its  height^ccording  to  Captain  Beechey's  vexy 
accurate  observationsy^xceeds  23,910  feet.* 

About  the  latitude  of  Concepcion  the  dense  forests  of  Araucariu 
and  of  other  semi-tropical  plants  cease  with  the  humid  equable  cli- 
mate ;  and  as  no  rain  falls  in  central  Chile  for  nine  months  in  the 
year,  the  brown,  purple,  and  tile-red  hills  and  mountains  are  only 
dotted  here  and  there  with  low  trees  and  bushes ;  very  soon,  how- 
ever, after  the  heavy  showers  have  moistened  the  cracked  ground,  it 
is  covered  with  a  beautiful  but  transient  flora.  In  some  valleys  it 
is  more  permanent  and  of  a  tropical  character,  mixed  with  alpine 
plants.'  In  Northern  Chile  rain  falls  "only  once  in  two  or  three 
years,  the  oonsequenoe  of  which  is  sterility  on  the  western  precipi- 
tous and  unbroken  descent  of  the  Andes;  but  on  the  east,  two 
secondary  branches  leave  the  central  Cordillera,  which  extend  300 
or  400  miles  into  the  plains,  wooded  to  a  great  height  The  Sierra 
(le  Cordova,  the  most  southern  of  these,  begins  between  the  33d  and 
31st  parallels,  and  extends  in  the  direction  of  the  Pampas;  more  to 
the  north,  Sierra  di  Salti  and  Jujuy  stretches  from  the  valley  of 
Catamarca  and  Tucuman  towards  the  Rio  Vermejo,  one  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

The  chain  takes  the  name  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  about  the  24th 
degree  of  south  latitude,  and  is  separated  from  the  Pacific  by  a  range 

*  This  great  height  has  been  deduced,  adopting  the  position  of  the  Peak 
as  fixed  by  Captain  Fitz  Roy,  and  employing  the  angles  of  elevation  observed 
near  Valparaiso  by  Captain  Beechey. 

•  Dr.  Poeppig'8  Travels. 
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of  bills  composed  of  crystalline  rocks,  parallelto  the  sea  coast,  and 
by  an  intervening  sandy  desert,  seldom  above  60  miles  broad,  on 
which  rain  scarcely  ever  falls,  where  bare  rocks  pierce  through  the 
moving  sand.  The  width  of  the  coast  is  nearly  the  same  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  but  damp  luxuriant  forests,  full  of  orchideae, 
begin  about  the  latitude  of  Payta,  and  continue  northwards  through 
the  provinces  of  Guayaquil,  Las  Esmeraldas,  and  Darien.       . 

From  its  southern  extremity  to  the  Nevado  of  Chorolque,  m  21® 
30'  S.  lat.,  the  Andes  are  merely  one  grand  and  continuous  range 
of  mountains ;  but  north  pf  that  the  chain  divides  into  longitudinal 
ridges,  which  enclose  a  series  of  valleys  or  table-lands,  forming  so 
many  basins,  enclosed  at  various  points  by  transverse  groups  or 
mountain-knots,  or  by  single  ranges  crossing  between  them  like 
dykes,  a  structure  that  prevails  to  Pasto,  1°  13'  6"  N.  lat.  \jr 

Unlike  the  table-lands  of  Asia  of  the  same  elevation,  wUm  cul- 
tivation is  confined  to  the  more  sheltered  spots,  or  those  still  lower 
in  Europe,  which  are  only  fit  for  pasture,  these  lofty  regions  of  the 
Andes  yield  exuberant  crops  of  every  European  grain,  and  have  many 
populous  cities  enjoying  the  luxuries  of  life,  with  universities,  libra* 
ries,  civil  and  religious  establishments,  at  altitudes  equal  to  that  of 
the  Peak  of  Tencriffe,  which  is  12,170  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
Villages  are  placed  and  mines  are  worked  at  heights  as  great  or  even 
greater  than  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc*  This  state  is  not  limited  to  the 
present  times,  since  these  table-lands  were  made  the  centre  of  civili- 
zation by  a  race  of  mankind  which  *'  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
Incas  and  the  present  inhabitants  that  the  Etruscans  bear  to  the 
ancient  Komans  and  to  the  Italians  of  our  own  days." 

The  table-land  or  valley  of  Desaguadero,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  these,  has  an  absolute  altitude  of  12,900  feet,  and  a  breadth  vary- 
ing from  30  to  60  miles :  it  stretches  400  miles  between  the  two 
parallel  chains  of  the  Andes,  and  between  the  transverse  mountain- 
groups  of  Lipez,  in  20^  S.  lat,  and  the  great  mountain  knot  of 
Yilcafiota,  which,  extending  from  east  to  west,  shuts  in  the  valley 
on  the  north-west,  and  w^upies  an  area  three  times  as  large  as 
Switzerland,  some  of  thel  snowy  peaks  rising  8300  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  table-land,  from  which  an  idea  may  be  formed  t>f 
the  gigantic  scale  of  the  Andes.  This  table-land  or  valley  is 
bound^  on  each  side  by  the  two  grand  chains  of  the  Bolivian 
Andes:  that  on  the  west  is  the  Cordillera  of  the  coast;  the  range 
on  the  east  is  the  Bolivian  Cordillera,  properly  speaking;  and  on 
its  north-west  prolongation  the  Cordillera  Heal.'  These  two  rows 
of  mountains  lie  so  near  to  each  other  that  the  whole  breadth  of  the 

'  The  celebrated  silver-mines  of  Potosi  were,  until  the  last  fifty  years, 
worked  to  the  very  sunmiit  of  that  metalUferoas  mountain,  16,150  feet 
»tx>Te  the  sea-level. 

•  Baron  Homboldt  and  Mr.  Pentland.  « 
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toble-land,  inoluding  both,  is  only  226  miles.  All  tbe  snowy  peaks 
of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  coast  are  either  active  volcanoes  or  of  ig- 
neous origin,  and  are  all  situate  near  the  maritime  declivity  of  the 
chain;  consequently,  the  descent  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  is 
every  where  very  abrupt.  The  eastern  Cordillera,  which  begins 
near  the  metalliferous  mountain  of  Potosi,  is  below  the  level  of  per- 
petual snow  to  the  south,  but  its  northern  portion  contains  the  three 
peaked  mountains  of  Ancohuma  or  Nevado  of  Sorata,  of  Sap&fwasii 
and  lUimani,  and  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  portions  of  the 
Andes.  ^  The  snowy  part  begins  with  the  gigantic  mass  of  Illimani, 
whose  serrated  ridges  are  elongated  in  the  direotion  of  the  axis  of 
the  chain.  The  lowest  glacier  on  its  southern  slope  does  not  descend 
below  16,500  feet,  and  the  valley  of  Tortoral,  a  mere  gulf  in  which 
Vesuvius  might  stand,  comes  between  Illimani  and  the  Nevado  of 
La  Mesada,  from  whence  the  eastern  Cordillera  runs  to  the  north- 
west in  a  continuous  line  of  snow-clad  peaks  to  the  group  of  Yilca- 
nota,  where  it  unites  with  the  Western  Cordillera. 

The  valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  occupying  150,000  sqaare  miles, 
has  a  considerable  variety  of  surface ;  in  the  south,  thronghoat  the 
mining  districts,  it  is  poor  and  cold.  Potosi,  the  highest  city  in  tbe 
world,  stands  at  an  absolute  elevation  of  13,330  feet,  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain  celebrated  for  its  silver-mines.  Chiquisaca,  the  capital 
of  Bolivia,  containing  13,000  inhabitants,  lies  to  the  north-east  of 
Potosi,  m  the  midst  of  cultivated  fields.  The  northern  part  of  the 
valley  is  populous,  and  produces  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grain ;  and 
the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  twenty  times  as  large  as  the  Lake  of  Gkneva, 
fills  the  north-western  portion  of  this  great  basin.  Tbe  islands  and 
shores  of  this  lake  still  exhibit  rains  of  gigantio  magnitude,  monu- 
ments  of  a  people  more  ancient  than  the  incas.  The  modem  city 
of  La  Pas  with  40,000  inhabitants,  a  few  leagues  from  its  sonthem 
shores,  stands  in  the  most  sublime  situation  that  oan  be  imagined, 
having  in  full  view  the  vast  Nevado  of  Illimani  to  the  east-soutl^ 
east,  at  a  distance  of  seven  leagues. 

Many  offsets  leave  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bolivian  Cordillera, 
which  terminates  in  the  great  plain  of  Chiquitos  and  Paragnay  ]  the 
most  important  is  the  Cordillera  of  Yoracara^,  which  bounds  the 
rich  valley  of  Cochabamba  on  the  north,  and  ends  near  the  (own  of 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra. 
^  There  are  some  fertile  valleys  in  the  snow-capped  group  of  Vil- 
canota  and  Cusco.  The  city  of  Cusco,  which  contains  nearly  50,000 
inhabitants,  was  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  tbe  Incas :  it  still  con- 
tains numerous  ruins  of  that  dynasty,  among  which  the  remains  of 

*  The  breadth  of  tbe  tiTble-land,  and  the  two  Cordilleras  of  the  Boliviaii 
Andes  eiven  in  the  text,  was  measured  by  Mr.  Pentland ;  he  also  deter- 
mined the  heights  of  Illimani  to  be  21,150  feet;  of  Snp&iwasi,  or  Huayna 
Potosi,  20,260  feet ;  and  of  AncobniM  er  the  Nevado  of  Sorata,  21,290 
feet 
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the  Temple  rf  the  Sun,  and  the  G jolopean  Fortress  that  towers  over 
it  on  the  north,  still  mark  its  former  splendour.  Four  ancient  Pe- 
ruvian roads  led  from  Cusoo  to  the  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
little  inferior  in  many  respects  to  the  old  Aoman  ways :  all  crossing 
mountain-passes  higher  than  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  On  the  north- 
ern prolongation  of  the  chain,  in  lat.  11^  S.,  encircled  by  the  An- 
des, is  the  elevaWd  plain  of  Bonbon,  near  to  the  celebrated  silver- 
mines  of  PascOy  at  a  height  of  14,000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  it  is 
ntuated  the  Lake  of  Lauricocba,  which  may  be  considered,  from 
its  remoteness,  as  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Amazon.  There  are 
Biany  small  lakes  on  the  table-lands  and  high  valleys  of  the  Andes, 
some  even  within  the  range  of  perpetual  snow.  They  are  very  oold 
mod  deep,  often  of  the  purest  seargreen  colour;  some  of  them  may 
have  been  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes. 

The  chain  of  the  Andes  is  divided  into  three  ranges  of  mountains 
running  from  south  to  north  in  the  transverse  group  or  mountain- 
knot  of  Pasco  and  Huanuco,  which  shuts  in  the  valley  of  Bonbon 
between  the  11th  and  10th  parallels  of  south  latitude  :  that  in  the 
oentre  separates  the  wide  fertile  valley  of  the  Upper  Maranon  from 
iAke  still  richer  valley  of  the  Huallaga,  whilst  the  more  eastern  forms 
the  barrier  between  the  latter  and  the  tropical  valley  of  the^uca- 
yali.  The  western  chain  alone  reaches  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow, 
and,  if  we  except  the  Nevado  of  Huaylillas,  in  7^  50',  no  mountain 
north  of  this  for  nearly  400  miles  to  the  Andes  of  Quito  arrives  at 
the  snow-line. 

In  lat  4^  50^  S.  the  Andes  form  the  mountain-knot  of  Loxa,  onoe 
celebrated  for  its  forests,  in  which  the  Cinchona  or  Peruvian  bark 
was  first  discovered.  From  this  knot  the  chain  divides  into  two 
great  longitudinal  ridges  or  cordilleras,  in  an  extent  of  350  miles 
pasdng  through  the  republic  of  the  Equator  to  the  mountain- group 
of  Los  Pastes  in  that  of  New  Grenada.  These  ridges  enclose  a 
vast  longitudinal  valley,  which,  divided  by  the  cross  ridges  of  As- 
suay,  and  Chisinche,  into  three  basins,  form  the  valleys  of  Cuenca, 
La  Tapia,  and  Quito.  The  pUun  of  Cuenoa  offers  little  interest; 
that  of  La  Tapia  is  magnificent ;  whilst  the  valley  of  Quito  is  one 
of  extraordinary  beauty :  on  either  side  rise  a  series  of  snow-capped 
peaks,  celebrated  in  every  way  in  the  history  of  science,  as  the 
valley  itself  is  in  that  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  the  New  World. 
Here  the  energies  of  volcanic  action  have  been  studied  with  the 
greatest  advantage ;  here,  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  took 
place  that  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  which  afforded 
the  most  accurate  data  at  the  time  towards  the  determination  of  the 
mass  and  form  of  our  planet,  and  which  has  conferred  eternal  honour 
on  the  body  with  whioh  it  originated,  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences; and  celebrity  on  the  names  of  Bouguier,  La  Condaminei 
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JaaOy  Ulloa,  and  Qodin,  who  oondncied  it  on  the  part  of  the  crowiui 
of  France  and  of  Spain. 

The  Cordillera  or  ridge  which  hems  in  the  valley  of  Qoito  on  the 
erist  contains  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  Antisana,  Cotopaxi;  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  active  volcanoes,  whose  dazzling  cone  rises  to 
a  beigbt  of  18,775  feet,  of  Tangaragua,  and  el- Altar,  the  latter 
once  equal  to  Cbimborazo  in  height,  and  Sangay.  The  western 
range  includes  the  gigantic  Cbimborazo,  which  may  be  seen  from 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  the  pyramidal  peak  of  lllinissa,  the  wreck 
of  an  ancient  volcano.  The  height  of  lllinissa  was  measnred  by 
the  French  Academicians,  by  a  very  careful  direct  operation — above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  the  latter  being  visible  from  it;  and  by  its 
means  the  absolute  elevation  of  the  valley  of  Quito,  and  of  the 
other  peaks  that  encircle  it,  was  deduced,  as  well  as  the  first  approx- 
imate value  of  the  barometrical  coefficient  North  of  Chimboraso 
and  near  it  is  the  Carguairazo,  and  close  to  the  city  of  Quito  rises 
the  scarcely  less  celebrated  volcano  of  Pichincha,  whilst  the  Nevado 
of  Cayamb^,  whose  summit,  elevated  19,535  feet,  is  traversed  bj 
the  terrestrial  equator,  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable 
landmark  on  the  earth's  surface;  closes  the  north-east  extremity  of 
the  valley. 

The  valley  of  Quito,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Andes,  is  200  miles 
long  and  30  wide,  with  a  mean  altitude  of  10,000  feet,  bounded  by 
the  most  magnificent  series  of  volcanoes  and  mountains  in  the  New 
World.  A  peculiar  interest  is  attached  to  two  of  the  many  vol« 
canoes  in  the  parallel  Cordilleras  that  flank  it  on  each  side.  The 
beautiful  snow-clad  cone  of  Cayamb^  Urcu,  as  already  stated,  tra- 
versed by  the  equator,  the  most  remarkable  division  of  the  globe, 
closes  it  on  the  north ;  and  in  the  western  cordillera  the  cross  still 
stands  on  the  summit  of  Pichincha,  15,924  feet  above  the  Pacific, 
which  served  for  a  signal  to  Bouguier  and  La  Condamine  in  their 
memorable  measurement  of  the  Equatorial  arc  of  the  meridian.' 

Some  parts  of  the  plain  of  Quito  to  the  south  are  sterile,  but  the 
soil  generally  is  good,  and  perpetual  spring  clothes  it  with  exuberant 
vegetation.  The  city  of  Quito,  containing  70,000  inhabitants,  on 
the  side  of  Pichincha  has  an  absolute  height  of  9540  feet.  The 
city  is  well  built  and  handsome ;  the  churches  are  splendid ;  it  pos- 
sesses universities,  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  civilized  life,  in  a 
situation  of  unrivalled  grandeur  and  beauty.  Thus,  on  the  very 
suiuniitx)f  the  Andes  there  is  a  world  by  itself,  with  its  mountains 
uud  its  valleys,  its  lakes  and  rivers,  populous  towns  and  cultivated 
fields.  Many  monuments  of  the  Incas  are  still  found  in  good  pre- 
servation in  those  plains,  where  the  scenery  is  most  noble — eleven 

'  Baron  Humboldt 
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volcaoio  cones  are  visible  from  one  spot  Although  the  Andes  are 
inferior  in  height  to  the  Himalaya,  yet  the  domes  of  trachyte,  the 
truncated  cones  of  the  active  volcanoes,  and  the  serrated  niins  of  those 
that  are  extinct,  mixed  with  the  bold  features  of  primary  mountains, 
give  an  infinitely  greater  variety  to  the  scene,  while  the  smoke,  and 
very  often  the  flame,  issuing  from  these  regions  of  perpetual  snow, 
increase  it«  sublimity.  Stupendous  as  these  mountains  appear  even 
when  viewed  from  the  plains  of  the  table-land,  they  are  merely  the 
inequalities  of  the  tops  of  the  AndeSi  the  serrated  summit  of  that 
mighty  chain. 

Between  the  large  group  of  Los  Pastos,  containing  several  active 
volcanoes,  and  the  group  of  Las  Papas,  in  the  second  degree  of  north 
latitude,  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  only  6920  feet  above  the  sea ; 
and  north  of  the  latter  mountain-knot  the  crest  of  the  Andes  splits 
into  three  Cordilleras,  which  diverge  not  again  to  unite.  The  most 
westerly  of  these,  the  chain  of  Choco,  which  may  be  considered  the 
continuation  of  the  great  chain,  divides  the  valley  of  the  river  Cauca 
from  the  Pacific ;  it  is  only  5000  feet  high,  and  the  lowest  of  the 
three.  Though  but  20  miles  broad,  it  is  so  steep  and  so  difficult  of 
access,  that  travellers  cannot  cross  it  on  mules,  but  are  carried  on 
men's  shoulders :  it  is  rich  in  gold  and  platina.  The  central 
branch,  or  Cordillera  of  QuindiU,  runs  due  north  between  the  Mag-» 
dalena  and  Cauca,  rising  to  a  great  height  in  the  volcanic  Peak  of 
Tolima.  The  two  last  chains  are  united  by  the  mountain-knot  of 
Antioquia,  of  which  little  more  is  known  than  that  it  forms  two 
great  masses,  which,  after  separating  the  streams  of  the  Magdalena, 
Cauca,  and  Atrato,  trends  to  the  N.  W.,  greatly  reduced  in  height, 
and  vritb  the  chain  of  Choco  forms  the  low  mountains  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panamd.  The  most  easterly  of  the  three  Cordilleras^ 
called  the  Sierra  de  k  Summa  Pax,  spreads  out  on  its  western  de- 
clivity into  the  table-lands  of  Bogota,  Tunja,  and  others,  the  ancient 
Cundinamarca,  which  have  an  elevation  of  about  9000  feet ;  whilst 
on  its  eastern  slope  rise  the  rivers  of  Guaviari  and  Meta,  which  form 
the  head  waters  of  the  Orinoco.  The  tremendous  crevice  of  Ico- 
nonzo  occurs  in  the  path  leading  from  the  city  of  Santa  F^  de  Bogota 
to  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena.  It  probably  was  formed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  is  like  an  empty  mineral  vein,  across  which  are  two' 
natural  bridges  :^he  lowest  is  composed  of  stones  that  have  been 
jammed  between  the  rocks  in  their  fall.'  This  Cordillera  comprises 
the  Andes  of  Cundinamarca  and  Merida,  and  goes  north-east  through 
New  Grenada  to  the  10th  northern  parallel,  where  it  joins  the 
ooast-chain  of  Venezuela  or  Caraccas,  which  runs  due  east,  and  ends 
at  Cape  Paria  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  or  rather  ^t  the  eastern  ex« 
tremity  of  the  island  of  Trinidad.     This  coast-chain  is  so  majestic 

'  t 

'  BaroD  UumbolUt. 
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ami  bi-autit'ul  tljiit  JLiHnii:  Humboldt  btit^  'V  is  lik*-  tbo.  Alp?  rinn^ 
ljut  t'l"  tb'  Mil  wii.bouf  tbi-ir  mii»w  Tii"  insulate'l  crony  of  Santa 
Maitlia.  i'.»,HH"  leer  bi^ii.  det'iMv  c')vprc"j  witb  pno\r.  Btand>  or.  an 
I.XI'  !i>iw'  p.aii!  w:LWi:ei'  tin  dfii;:  oV  tb.-  Wairdaiena  and  th(-  k«i- 
Iiik.  ^^\'  MaiaLujb-.-,,  ami  i.-  a  iaudmark  t-  mariner^  far  off  ic  the 
(Jaribbcuii   iSua. 

Tbc  yus>i.>  uvtT  tbi.'  rbiliau  Audes  an-  numprons:  that  of  the 
Puiiiil'..  kadi!!^'  fri.»iii  iSaiJiia«".  tb-  capital  of  Cbilc,  t^i  Mendoza.  is 
tb<:  bi^rbc."!  ;  it  uru>*e>  iwr.  rid^ret.  offering  a  Tall*?}  betweeTj,  a  di- 
jiiiu.ifi\.  ri.piL:.-i.MiLati'jii  ut  tbi  ;rr»?aT  Peru -Bolivian  depression  and 
tji"  li,.  \.iiii.;\  1)1  (^uiiu;  tbe  iij<isf  oi'jvatcd  b  wr  hi«rh  that  vefretation 
i:^.■a.■i^.'.  far  boiow  iu-  fruijiiiiii.  Tljtw*^  iii  Pcru  are  higher,  though  very 
f..\v  jcairli  ibr  biM)vi-liije.  hi  Bolivia  the  mean  ele^•atioTl  of  the 
j;:iML>  iij  tb«-  wcjiU:iii  ahd  ejisi«rrij  Cordilicra  is  14.K1)1'  and  14.422 
ft  «i  lunjji.clixulv.  'J'bat  bjudiij;:  Inmj  borata  to  tiir  auriferous  vuliey 
i>f  'J'ipuuiii  i.-  ]/(irba]ih  tbe-  bijibuHt  in  lioliviu.  From  the  total  ub- 
b-jiitic  iff  vi^rutatiuii  aiid  tbt;  luUiiiht  ccild,  it  is  supposed  to  exceed 
1G,U00  fi;i;t  "aUiVf  tbi;  Hacilw; ;  tbo»e  to  the  north  are  hut  little  lower. 
Tbi'  paiir  of  (^uludiu  ill  (Jolouibia,  though  not  bo  high,  i?  the  most 
<iifli<:ult  of  all  aiiiost-  tbc  AuUi^f  ;  but  those  crofising  the  mountain- 
kiioLs  tjoui  uLc  tabic -laud  to  uuutber  are  the  most  dangeronF:  for 
i.xaiii|ilr,  that  uvcr  tbc  Puramu  del  At^ttusr.  in  the  plain  of  Quito, 
\s\nrL  liic  j-oud  Le  nearly  Ui>  bi^^b  us  Mont  Blanc,  and  trarellerfi  ndt 
uijfic(jui-iit.ly  perUb  fioui  cgld  wiiidb  in  attempting  it.' 

Oil  rbu  wiaicrn  side  vf  the  Andes  little  or  no  rain  falls,  except 
at  ibijr  ui'ji-.i  cuutbcin  extieiuity,  and  hcanty  vegetation  appear?  only 
ojj  spots  or  in  t-mall  vaJleyy^  waU'red  by  streams  from  the  Andes. 
Kxe(->>ivc  beat  aud  iJioi.>ture  cjiubiuc  to  cover  the  eastern  side  and 
hn  olf.-uU  wiib  tan jf Jed  foi-ebU»  of  lai^fe  trees  and  dense  brushwood. 
Tliis  vx  libera  nee  diujinitrbuH  sm  ibo  height  increa.se5,  till  at  last  the 
barieu  roek.-^  are  eo\ei'cd  only  by  biiow  and  glaciers.  In  the  Andes 
tH':ii  tbo  ei|iiutor  gliurici-:}  deaeendin^  Udow  the  snow-line  are  un« 
known.  I'be  bteepuehh  of  ihc  dei.liviiioK  and  the  dryness  of  the  air, 
at  biieb  great  elesatitiUs,  pi  event  any  ac<!umulation  of  infiltrated 
filter:  ibu  annual  ebaugi.s  of  teinp<^rature  besides  are  small.  No- 
Ibing  can  fciirpa.«  tbii  di  .vjluti«iu  of  tbcHc  regions,  where  nature  has 

'  It  upiHAis  \jy  Lhe  iiu::usiiiL'Uiirut:i  ut'  Mr.  PoiiilHiid  in  the  Peru-Bolivian 
An-ii.^,  that  ajuijy  iit' llicir  pii^^t.v*  are  liljilu'r  tlnui  in  the  equatorial  portion 
f.l  ilii;  cli.iiii.  Thu  pushi'i  ut"  Kuuiihiiasi,  mi  tho  high  road  from  Cusco  to 
Aic'ipui-u.  t,i  Ti»kilu  (l.-ctv^L-uri  .\i-ct|ui|i»  hikI  ruiui),  uFGualilUA  and  Chul- 
Iiiii.jiii.Hii  (Utwucii  Arica  ainl  La  I'azj,  ail  in  the  Western  Cordillera,  attain 
tl.u  itM...:iiv«  cluvali.Mi.  Ill"  Ili.liiO,  ir».7lK»,  1  t.T.'iU,  tiiul  l."i,ir.O  feet:  whilst 
ill  tin   l:.t.'ti  Mi  iji'  liuli\iaii  I'lii.lilkia  the  |mHst.'H  uf  i'hallu  <  hetween  Oruro 


ftiid  <  •.i.i,.,ij„n,i,./,^  of  ivcuuiii  (lielwvi'H  Lii  r»u  iiiid  L\proico!.  of  Pumapa- 
v:i''\'''.''^*.^'*""  ^^*"  •'^'^^  "^  Tiiicuca  uikI  thu  iitHuonts  to  the  Aniaznu).  of 

xUv  ri 
I  Jun|{lij 


Vil.  .iii..i.i  ti„.n^,.,u  tliu  viilIo>  of  ihu  t'Dllaii  Hiiil  that  .if  thy  river  Yucnv), 
li^^  I..  Lli»:  iitij^bu  uf  i:j,MH»,  15,:<;M».  la.iiUO.  ami  ILuliU  EnicliMh  feet. 
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been  sbaken  by  terrific  convulsions.  The  dazzling  snow  fa'tignes  the 
eye ;  the  huge  masses  of  bold  rock,  the  mural  precipices,  and  the 
cha.sms  yawning  into  dark  unknown  depths,  strike  the  imagination ; 
while  the  crash  of  the  avalanche  or  the  rolling  thunder  of  the  vol- 
cano startles  the  ear.  In  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  sky  is  clear 
and  the  wind  hushed,  the  hollow  moaning  of  the  volcanic  fire  fills 
the  Indian  with  superstitious  dread  in  the  deathlike  stillness  of  these 
solitudes. 

In  the  very  elevated  plains  in  the  transverse  groups,  such  as  that 
of  Bonbon,  however  pure  the  sky,  the  landscape  is  lurid  and  colour- 
less :  the  dark-blue  shadows  are  sharply  defined,  and  from  the  thin- 
ness of  the  air  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  a  just  estimate  of  dis- 
tance. Changes  of  weather  are  sudden  and  violent ;  clouds  of  black 
Tapour  arise  and  are  carried  by  fierce  winds  over  the  barren  plains ;  • 
snow  and  hail  are  driven  with  irresistible  impetuosity ;  and  thunder- 
storms come  on,  loud  and  awful,  without  warning.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  thinness  of  the  air,  the  crash  of  the  peals  is  quite  appalling : 
while  the  lightning  runs  along  the  scorched  grass,  and,  sometimes 
issuing  from  the  ground,  destroys  a  team  of  mules  or  a  flock  of  sheep 
at  one  flash.' 

Currents  of  warm  air  are  occasionally  met  with  on  the  crest  of 
the  Andes — an  extraordinary  phenomenon  on  such  gelid  heights, 
which  is  not  yet  accounted  for :  they  generally  occur  two  hoftrs  after 
sunset,  are  local  and  narrow,  not  exceeding  a  few  fathoms  in  width, 
similar  to  the  equally  partial  blasts  of  hot  air  in  the  Alps.  A  sin- 
gular instance,  probably,  of  earth-light  occurs  in  crossing  the  Andes 
from  Chile  to  Mendoza.  On  this  rocky  scene  a  peculiar  brightneso 
occasionally  rests,  a  kind  of  undescribable  reddish  light,  which  van- 
ishes during  the  winter  rains,  and  is  not  perceptible  on  sunny  days. 
Dr.  Pceppig  ascribes  the  phenomenon  to  the  dryness  of  the  air :  he 
was  con&rmed  in  his  opinion  from  afterwards  observing  a  similar 
brightness  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  it  has  also  been  seen  in  Egypt 

The  Andes  descend  to  the  eastern  plains  by  a  series  of  cultivated 
levels,  as  those  of  Tucuman,  Sata,  and  Jujuy,  in  the  republic  of  La 
Plata,  with  many  others.  That  of  Tucuman  is  2500  feet  above  the 
sea — the  garden  of  the  republic. 

The  low  lands  to  the  east  of  the  Andes  are  divided  by  the  table- 
lands and  mountains  of  Parima  and  Brazil  into  three  parts  of  very^ 
different  aspect — the  deserts  and  pampas  of  Patagonia  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  Silvas  or  woody  basin  of  the  Amaions,  and  the  Llanos 
or  grassy  steppes  of  the  Orinoco.  The  eastern  table-lands  nowhere 
exceed  2500  feet  of  absolute  height ;  the  plains  are  so  low  and  flat, 
especially  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  that  a  rise  of  1000  feet  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  would  submerge  more  tham  half  the  continent  of^ 
South  America. 

*  Dr.  Poeppig. 
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The  syHtem  of  Pari  ma  is  a  group  of  moantains  scattered  over  a 
table-land  not  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  extends 
600  or  700  miles  from  east  to  west,  between  the  river  Orinoco,  the 
Rio  Negro,  the  Amazons,  and  the  Altantic  Ocean.  It  is  quite  on* 
connected  with  the  Andes,  being  80  leagues  east  from  the  monntains 
of  New  Grenada.  It  begins  60  or  70  miles  from  the  coast  of  Vene- 
zuela, and  ascends  by  four  successive  terraces  to  undulating  plains, 
which  come  within  one  or  two  degrees  of  the  equator,  and  is  twice  as 
long  as  it  is  broad. 

Ssven  chains,  besides  groups  of  mountains,  cross  the  taMe-Iaad 
from  west  to  east,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  Sierra  del  Parima. 
Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meta,  it  crosses  the  plains  of  Esme- 
ralda to*  the  frontier  of  Brazil.  This  chain  is  not  more  than  600 
feet  high,  is  ever3rwhere  abrupt,  and  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  tributaries  of  the  Amazons  and  those  of  the  Orinoco.  The 
Orinoco  rises  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Sierra  del  Parima,  and  in 
its  circuitous  course  over  the  pluns  of  Esmeralda  it  breaks  through 
that  chain  and  the  parallel  chain  of  the  Maypures  36  miles  to  the 
south ;  dashing  with  violence  against  the  transverse  shelving  rooks 
and  dykes,  it  forms  the  magnificent  series  of  rapids  and  cataraoti 
of  Maypures  and  Atures,  from  whence  the  Parima  mountains  have 
got  the  name  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco.  The 
chain  is  of  granite,  which  forms  the  banks  and  fills  the  bed  of  the 
river,  covered  with  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  especially  palm^ 
forests.  In  the  district  of  the  Upper  Orinoco,  near  Charichana, 
there  is  a  granite  rock  which  emits  musical  sounds  at  sunrise,  like 
the  notes  of  an  organ,  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  temperature 
of  the  external  air  and  that  which  filk  the  deep  narrow  crevices  with 
which  the  rock  is  everywhere  torn.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
occurs  at  Mount  Sinai.' 

The  other  parallel  chains  that  extend  over  the  table-land  in  Vene- 
zuela and  Guiana,  though'  not  of  great  height,  are  very  rugged  and 
often  crowned  with  mural  ridges ;  they  are  separated  by  flat  savan- 
nahs, generally  barren  in  the  dry  season,  but  after  the  rains  covered 
with  a  carpet  of  emerald-green  grass,  often  six  feet  high,  mixed  with 
flowers.  The  vegetation  in  these  countries  is  beautiful  beyond  imag* 
ination  :  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Orinoco  and  Rio  Negro,  and  of 
almost  all  the  mountains  and  banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana,  are  clothed 
with  majestic  and  impenetrable  forests,  whose  moist  and  hot  recesses 
are  the  abode  of  the  singular  and  beautiful  race  of  the  OrchidcsB 
and  tangled  creepers  of  many  kinds. 

Although  all  the  mountains  of  the  system  of  Parima  are  wild 
and  rugged,  they  are  not  high ;  the  inaccesmble  peak  of  the  Cerra 
Duida,  which  rises  insulated  7155  feet  above  the  plain  of  Esmeralda, 

*  Baron  HumbolUt 
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is  the  cuIminatiDg  point,  and  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  South 
America  east  of  the  Andes.  The  fine  savannahs  of  the  Rapununi  y 
were  the  country  of  romance  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizaheth.  South 
of  Pacaraime,  near  an  inlet  of  the  river,  the  far-famed  city  of  Manoa 
was  supposed  to  stand,  the  object  of  the  unfortunate  expedition  of 
Sir  Walter  Kaleigh ;  about  11  miles  south-west  of  which  is  situate 
the  lake  Amucu,  '<  the  Great  Lake  with  golden  banks/' — great  only 
during  the  periodical  floods.' 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  basin  of  the  river  Amazon  lies  the 
table-land  of  Brazil,  nowhere  more  than  2500  feet  high,  which  occu- 
pies half  that  empire,  together  with  part  of  the  republics  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  and  Uruguay.  Its  form  is  a  triangle,  whose  apex  is  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Mamore  and  Beni,  and  its  base  extends, 
near  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  to  within  three  degrees  of  the  equator.  It  is  difficult  to  define 
the  limits  of  this  vast  territory,  but  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  it 
by  following  the  direction  of  the  rapids  and  cataracts  of  the  rivers 
descending  from  it  to  the  plains  around.  Thus  a  Kne  drawn  from 
the  fall  of  the  river  of  the  Tocantins,  in  3°  30'  S.  latitude,  to  tho 
cataracts  of  the  Madeira,  in  the  eighth  degree  of  south  latitude,  will 
nearly  mark  its  northern  boundary;  from  thence  the  line  would 
run  S.  W.  to  the  junction  of  the  Mamore  and  Beni;  then  turning 
to  the^-S.  E.  along  the  ridges  of  mountains  called  the  Cordillera 
Geral,  and  Serra  Pareicis,  it  would  proceed  south  to  the  cataract 
of  the  Parand,  called  the  Sete  Quedas,  in  24""  30'  S.  lat.;  and 
lastly  from  thence,  by  the  great  falls  of  the  river  Iguassu,  to  the 
Morro  de  Santa  Martha,  in  lat.  28°  40',  south  of  the  island  of  St. 
Catherine. 

Chains  of  mountains,  nearly  parallel,  extend  from  south-west  to 
north-east,  700  miles  along  the  base  of  the  triangle,  with  a  breadth 
of  about  400  miles.  Of  these  the  Serra  do  Mar,  on  the  "  coast- 
chain,"  reaches  from  the  river  Uruguay  to  Cape  San  Roque,  never 
more  distant  than  20  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  except  to  the  south 
of  the  bay  of  Santos,  where  it  is  80.  Ofisets  diverge  to  the  right 
and  left;  the  granitic  peaks  of  the  Corcovado  and  Tejuco,  [2000 
feet  above  the  sea  level],  which  form  such  picturesque  objects  in 
that  most  magnificent  of  panoramas,  the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
are  the  ends  of  one.  The  parallel  chain  of  Espenhaqo,  beginning 
near  the  town  of  San  Paulo,  and  the  continuous  chains  of  the  Serra 
Frio,  and  forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Rio 
San  Francisco,  is  the  highest  in  Brazil,  one  of  its  mountains,  Itambe, 
being  8426  feet  above  the  sea.  All  the  mountains  in  Brazil  have  a 
general  tendency  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  except  the  transverse  chain  of 
the  Serra  dos  Vertentes,  which  begins  60  miles  south  of  Villa  Rica^ 

'  Baron  HamboldVs  Personal  Narrative. 
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and  niiui  in  a  iorinooB  line  to  its  termmalioii  near  the  jnnctaon  of 
the  Maraore  and  Beni.  It  forms  the  watershed  of  the  tribatariee 
of  the  San  Francisco  and  Amazon  on  the  north,  and  those  of  the 
Bio  de  la  Plata  on  the  south ;  its  greatest  height  is  3500  feet  above 
the  sea :  its  western  part,  the  Serra  Pareicis,  is  merely  a  snccession 
of  detached  hills.  This  chain,  the  coast-chain  of  Yeneinela,  and 
the  mountains  of  Parima,  are  the  only  ranges  in  the  continent  of 
America  that  do  not  entirely,  or  in  some  degree,  lie  in  the  directioa 
of  the  meridians. 

Magnificent  forests  of  tall  trees,  bonnd  together  by  tangled  creep- 
ing and  parasitical  plants,  clothe  the  declivities  of  the  mountains 
and  line  the  borders  of  the  Brazilian  rivers,  where  the  soil  is  rich 
and  the  verdure  brilliant.  Many  of  the  plains  on  the  table-land 
bear  a  coarse  nutritious  grass  after  .the  nuns  only,  others  forests  of 
dwarf  trees ;  but  vast  undulating  tracts  are  always  verdant  with  ex- 
cellent pasture  intermixed  with  fields  of  corn :  some  parts  are  bare 
sand  and  roiled  ^artz ;  and  the  Campos  Pareicis,  north  of  the  Sem 
dos  Yertentes,  ita^the  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  is  a  sandy  desert 
of  unknown  extent,  similar  to  the  Great  Gobi  on  the  table-land  of 
Tibet.  [Matto  Grosso  is  the  most  western  of  the  provinces  of  Brazil. 
Its  surface,  estimated  at  540,000  square  miles,  is  abundantly  watered 
by  lakes  and  rivers.  It  includes  the  famous  diamond  district. 
Among  its  mineral  productions  are  gold,  iron,  clays  of  different 
colours,  salt,  nitre  and  various  gems.  Valuable  timber  abounds; 
plants  yielding  gum-elastic,  dragons'-blood,  gums,  balsams,  jalap, 
indigo  and  vanilla  grow  spontaneously,  and  in  quantities  almost 
without  limit.] 


CHAPTER   IX. 

The  Low  Lands  of  South  America  —  Desert  of  Patagonia — The  Pampas 
of  Buenos  Ayres — The  Silvas  of  the  Amazon  —  The  Llanos  of  the  Ori- 
noco and  y eneznela  —  Geological  Notice. 

The  southern  plains  are  the  most  barren  of  the  three  great  tracts 
of  American  low  lands;  they  stretch  from  Tierra  del  Puego  over  27 
degrees  of  latitude,  or  1900  miles,  nearly  to  Tuouman  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Brazil.  Palms  grow  at  one  end,  deep  snow  covers  the  other 
many  months  in  the  year.  This  enormous  plain,  of  1,620,000 
square  miles,  begins  on  the  eastern  side  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  which 
Ls  a  flat  covered  with  trees,  and  therefore  superior  to  its  continuation 
on  the  continent  through  eastern  Patagonia,  which,  for  800  miles 
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from  the  land's  end  to  beyond  the  Rio  Colorado,  is  a  desert  of 
shingle.'  It  is  occasionally  diversified  by  bnge  boulders,  tofts  of 
brown  grass,  low  bushes  armed  with  spines,  brine-lakes,  incmstadons 
of  salt,  white  as  snow,  and  by  black  basaltic  platforms,  like  plains 
of  iron,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  barren  as  the  rest.  Eastern  Pa- 
tagonia, however,  is  not  one  universal  flat,  but  a  succession  of  shingly 
horizontal  plains  at  higher  and  higher  levels,  separated  by  long  lines 
of  clifii9  or  escarpments,  the  gable-ends  of  the  tiers  or  plains.  The 
ascent  is  small,  for  even  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  the  hishest  of 
these  platforms  is  only  8000  feet  above  the  ocean.  The  phtins  are 
here  and  there  intersected  by  a  ravine  or  a  stream,  the  waters  of 
which  do  not  fertilise  the  blighted  soil.  The  transition  from  intense 
heat  to  intense  cold  is  rapid,  and  piercing  winds  often  rush  in  hurri- 
canes over  these  deserts,  shunned  even  by  the  Indian,  except  when 
he  crosses  them  to  visit  the  tombs  of  his  fathers.  The  shingle  ends 
a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Colorado :  there  the  red  calca- 
reous earth  of  the  Pampas  begins,  monotonously  covered  with  coarse 
tufted  grass,  without  a  tree  or  bush.  This  country,  nearly  as  level 
as  the  sea  and  without  a  stone,  extends  almost  to  the  table-land  of 
Brazil,  and  for  10Q3  miles  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Andes,  in- 
terrupted only  at  vast  distances  by  a  solitary  umbii,  the  only  tree  of 
this  soil,  rising  like  a  great  landmark.  This  wide  space,  thoueh 
almost  destitute  of  water,  is  not  all  of  the  same  description.  In  the 
Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  there  are  four  distinct  regions.  For  180 
miles  west  from  Buenos  Ayres  they  are  covered  with  thistles  and 
locern  of  the  most  vivid  green  so  long  as  the  moisture  from  the  rain 
lasts.  In  spring  the  verdure  fades,  and  a  month  afterwards  the 
thistles  shoot  up  10  feet  high,  so  dense  and  so  protected  by  spines 
that  they  are  impenetrable.  During  the  summer  the  dried  stalks 
are  broken  by  the  wind,  and  the  lucem  again  spreads  freshness  over 
the  ground.  The  Pampas  for  430  miles  west  of  this  region  is  a 
thicket  of  long  tufted  luxuriant  grass,  intermixed  with  gaudy  flowers, 
affording  inexhaustible  pasture  to  thousands  of  horses  and  cattle; 
this  is  followed  by  a  tract  of  swamps  and  bogs,  to  which  succeeds  a 
region  of  ravines  and  stones,  and,  lastly,  a  zone,  reaching  to  the 
Andes,  of  thorny  bushes  and  dwarf  trees  in  one  dense  thicket.  The 
flat  plains  in  £ntre  Rios  in  Uruguay,  those  of  Santa  F6,  and  a  great 
part  of  Cordova  and  Tucuroan,  are  of  sward,  with  cattle  farms.  The 
banks  of  the  Parani,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  La  Plata,  are 
adorned  with  an  infinite  variety  of  tropical  productions,  especially 
the  graceful  tribe  of  palms ;  and  the  river  islands  are  bright  with 
orange-groYCS.     A  desert  of  sand,  called  El  Gran  Chaoo,'  exists 

<  Captun  King,  R.N.,  and  Mr.  Darwin. 

*  rSee,  Noticias  Historioas  j  Descriptivaa  sobre  el  gran  pais  del  Chaco  jr 
Bio  B«rm«oo.    Per  JoU  Arenales,  Buenos  Aires,  1833.] 
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west  of  the  ParagoAj,  the  yegetaible  produce  of  which  is  confined 
to  a  variety  of  the  aloe  and  cactos  tribefs.  Adjoining  this  desert  «w 
tLo  BoIKian  provinces  of  Chii|uitO!»  and  Moxos,  covered  with  forests 
an'l  junjile,  the  sK-ene  of  the  most  luboriou:s  and  beneficent  exeitioiis 
of  tho  Je^juit  Mi^ionaries  towanls  the  civilization  of  the  aborigines 
of  South  America  in  the  last  centunr. 

The  Pampas  of  Baenos  Ayres,  1000  feet  above  the  seA,  ank  to  m 
low  level  along  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  where  the  stremms  firom  the 
mountains  collect  in  large  lakes,  swamps,  lagoons  of  prodigious  siie, 
and  wide-spreading  salines.  The  swamp  or  lagoon  of  Yberm,  of 
10<X)  square  miles,  is  entirely  covered  with  aqnatic  plants.  These 
swamps  are  swollen  to  thousands  of  square  miles  by  the  annul 
floods  of  the  rivers,  which  also  inundate  the  Funpas,  leaving  a  fer- 
tilizing coat  of  mud.  Multitudes  of  animals  perish  in  the  floods, 
and  the  drought  that  sometimes  succeeds  is  more  £ital.  Between 
the  years  1830  and  1832,  two  millions  of  cattle  died  from  want  of 
food.  3Iillions  of  animals  are  sometimes  destroyed  by  casual  end 
dreadful  conflagrations  in  these  countries  when  corercd  with  diy 
grass  and  thistles.* 

The  Silvas  of  the  river  of  the  Amazon,  lying  in  the  centre  of 
the  continent,  form  the  second  division  of  the  South  American  low 
lands.  This  country  is  more  uneven  than  the  Pampas,  and  the 
vegetation  is  so  dense  that  it  can  only  be  penetrated  by  sailing  op 
the  river  or  its  tributaries.  The  forests  not  only  cover  the  basin  of 
the  Amazon  from  the  Cordillera  of  Chiquitos  to  the  mountains  of 
Pari  ma,  but  also  its  limiting  mountain-chains,  the  Serra  dos  Yer- 
tentes  and  Parima,  so  that  the  whole  forms  an  area  of  woodland 
more  than  six  times  the  size  of  France,  lying  between  the  18tk 
parallel  of  south  latitude  and  the  7th  of  north ;  consequently  inter- 
tropical and  traversed  by  the  equator.  There  are  some  marshy  sft* 
vannahs  between  the  3d  and  4th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  some 
grassy  steppes  south  of  the  Pacaraimo  chain ;  but  they  are  insigni- 
ficant compared  with  the  Silvas,  which  extend  1500  miles  along  the 
river,  varying  in  breadth  from  350  to  800  miles,  and  probably  more. 
According  to  Baron  Humboldt,  the  soil,  enriched  for  ages  by  the 
spoils  of  the  forest,  consists  of  the  richest  mould.  The  heat  is  sul^ 
focating  in  the  deep  and  dark  recesses  of  these  primeval  woods, 
where  not  a  breath  of  air  penetrates,  and  where,  after  being  drenched 
by  the  periodical  rains,  the  damp  is  so  excessive  that  a  blue  mist 
rises  in  the  early  morning  among  the  huge  stems  of  the  trees,  and 
envelops  the  entangled  creepers  stretching  from  bough  to  bough.  A 
death-like  stillness  prevails  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  then  the  thou- 
sands of  animals  that  inhabit  these  forests  join  in  one  loud  discord- 

*  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  on  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Sir  Frauds  Head's  Jouraej 
ever  th«  Pampas. 
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ant  roar,  not  continnous,  bat  in  bursts.  The  beasts  seem  to  be 
periodically  and  ananimonsly  roused  by  some  unknown  impulse,  till 
the  forest  rings  in  universal  uproar.  Profound  silence  prevails  at 
midnight,  which  is  broken  at  the  dawn  of  morning  by  another  gene- 
ral roar  of  wild  chorus.  Nightingales  too  have  their  fits  of  silence 
and  song ;  after  a  pause^  they  < 

" all  burst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy, 

As  if  some  sudden  gale  had  swept  at  once 
A  hundred  airy  harps."  Coleridge. 

The  whole  forest  often  resounds  when  the  animals,  startled  from 
their  sleep,  scream  in  terror  at  the  noise  made  by  bands  of  its  in- 
habitants flying  from  some  night-prowling  foe.  Their  anxiety  and 
terror  before  a  thunder-storm  is  excessive,  and  all  nature  seems  to 
partake  in  the  dread.  The  tops  of  the  lofty  trees  rustle  ominously, 
though  not  a  breath  of  air  agitates  them ;  a  hollow  whistling  in  the 
high  regions  of  the  atmosphere  comes  as  a  warning  from  the  black 
floating  vapour;  midnight  darkness  envelops  the  ancient  forests, 
which  soon  after  groan  and  creak  with  the  blast  of  the  hurricane. 
The  gloom  is  rendered  still  more  hideous  by  the  vivid  lightning  and 
the  stunning  crash  of  thunder.  Even  fishes  are  affected  with  the 
general  consternation ;  for  in  a  few  minutes  the  Amazon  rages  in 
waves  like  a  stormy  sea. 

The  Llanos  of  the  Orinoco  and  Venezuela,  covered  with  long 
grass,  form  the  third  department  of  South  American  low  lands,  and 
occupy  153,000  square  miles  between  the  deltas  of  the  Orinoco  and 
the  river  Coqueta,  flat  as  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It  is  possible  to 
travel  over  these  flat  plains  for  1100  miles  from  the  delta  of  the 
Orinoco  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes  of  Paste ;  frequently  there  is  not 
an  eminence  a  foot  high  in  270  square  miles.  They  are  twice  as 
long  as  they  are  broad ;  and  as  the  wind  blows  constantly  from  the 
east,  the  climate  is  the  more  ardent  the  farther  west.  These  steppes 
for  the  most  part  are  destitute  of  trees  or  bushes,  yet  in  some  places 
they  are  dotted  with  the  maurita  and  other  palm-trees.  Flat  as 
these  plains  are,  there  are  in  some  places  two  kinds  of  inequalities ; 
one  consists  of  banks  or  shoals  of  grit  or  compact  limestone,  five  or 
six  feet  high,  perfectly  level  for  several  leagues,  and  imperceptible 
except  on  their  edges :  the  other  inequality  can  only  be  detected  by 
the  barometer  or  levelling  instruments ;  it  is  called  a  Mesa,  and  is 
an  eminence  rising  imperceptibly  to  the  height  of  some  fathoms. 
Small  as  the  elevation  is,  a  mesa  forms  the  watershed  from  S.W.  to 
N JB.,  between  the  afiluents  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  streams  flowing 
to  the  northern  coast  of  Terra  firma.  In  the  wet  season,  from 
April  to  the  end  of  October,  the  tropical  rains  pour  down  in  torrents, 
and  buddreds  of  square  miles  of  the  Llanos  are  inundated  by  the 
floods  of  the  rivers.  The  water  is  sometimes  12  feet  deep  in  the 
10 
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and  beautiful  that  BaroD  Humboldt  says  it  is  like  the  Alps  rising 
out  of  the  sea  without  their  snow.  The  insulated  group  of  Santa 
Martha,  19,000  feet  high,  deeply  covered  with  snow,  stands  on  an 
extensive  plain  between  the  delta  of  the  Magdalena  and  the  sea- 
lake  of  Maracaybo,  and  is  a  landmark  to  mariners  far  ofif  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

The  passes  over  the  Chilian  Andes  are  numerous :  that  *of  the 
Portillo,  leading  from  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile,  to  Mendoza,  is 
the  highest;  it  crosses  two  ridges,  offering  a  valley  between,  a  di- 
minutive representation  of  the  great  Peru-Bolivian  depression  and 
of  the  valley  of  Quito;  the  most  elevated  is  so  high  that  vegetation 
ceases  far  below  its  summit.  Those  in  Peru  are  higher,  though  very 
few  reach  the  snow-line.  In  Bolivia  the  mean  elevation  of  the 
passes  in  the  western  and  eastern  Cordillera  is  14,892  and  14,422 
feet  respectively.  That  leading  from  Sorata  to  the  auriferous  valley 
of  Tipuani  is  perhaps  the  highest  in  Bolivia.  From  the  total  ab- 
sence of  vegetation  and  the  intense  cold,  it  is  supposed  to  exceed 
16,000  feet  above  the  Pacific ;  those  to  the  north  are  but  little  lower. 
The  pass  of  Quindiii  in  Colombia,  though  not  so  high,  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  across  the  Andes ;  but  those  crossing  the  mountain- 
knots  from  one  tablo-land  to  another  are  the  most  dangerous ;  for 
example,  that  over  the  Paramo  del  Assuay,  in  the  plain  of  Quito^ 
where  the  road  is  nearly  as  high  as  Mont  Blanc,  and  travellers  not 
unfrequently  perish  from  cold  winds  in  attempting  it.* 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Andes  little  or  no  rain  falls,  except 
at  their  most  southern  extremity,  and  scanty  vegetation  appears  only 
on  spots  or  in  small  valleys,  watered  by  streams  from  the  Andes. 
Excessive  heat  and  moisture  combine  to  cover  the  eastern  side  and 
its  offsets  with  tangled  forests  of  large  trees  and  dense  brushwood. 
This  exuberance  diminishes  as  the  height  increases,  till  at  last  the 
barren  rocks  are  covered  only  by  snow  and  glaciers.  In  the  Andes 
near  the  equator  glaciers  descending  below  the  snow-line  are  nn* 
known.  The  steepness  of  the  declivities  and  the  dryness  of  the  air, 
at  such  great  elevations,  prevent  any  accumulation  of  infiltrated 
water :  the  annual  changes  of  temperature  besides  are  small.  No- 
thing can  surpass  the  desolation  of  these  regions,  where  nature  has 

*  It  appears  by  the  roeasarements  of  Mr.  Pentland  in  the  Peru-BoUyian 
Andes,  that  many  of  their  passes  are  higher  than  in  the  equatorial  portion 
of  the  chain.  The  passes  of  Kumihuasi,  on  the  high  road  from  Cusco  to 
Arequipa,  of  Toledo  (between  Arequipa  and  Puno),  of  Gualillas  and  Chul- 
lunquinni  (between  Arica  and  La  Paz),  all  in  the  Western  Cordillera,  attain 
the  respective  elevations  of  16,160, 15,790,  14,750,  and  15,160  feet;  whilst 
in  the  Eastern  or  Bolivian  Cordillera  the  passes  of  Challa  (between  Oruro 
and  Cochabamba),  of  Peouani  (between  La  Paz  and  Coroico),  of  Pumiapa- 
cheta  (between  the  lake  of  Titioaca  and  the  affluents  to  the  Amazon),  of 
Yilcafiota  (between  the  valley  of  the  Collao  and  that  of  the  river  Yucay), 
rUe  to  the  heighU  of  13,600,  16,S50,  13,600,  and  14,520  Engliah  feet. 
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been  sbaken  by  terrific  convulsions.  The  dazzling  snow  fa^tignes  the 
eye ;  the  huge  masses  of  bold  rock,  the  mural  precipices,  and  the 
chasms  yawning  into  dark  unknown  depths,  strike  the  imagination ; 
while  the  crash  of  the  avalanche  or  the  rolling  thunder  of  the  vol- 
cano startles  the  ear.  In  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  sky  is  clear 
and  the  wind  hushed,  the  hollow  moaning  of  the  volcanic  fire  fills 
the  Indian  with  superstitious  dread  in  the  deathlike  stillness  of  these 
solitudes. 

In  the  very  elevated  plains  in  the  transverse  groups,  such  as  that 
of  Bonbon,  however  pure  the  sky,  the  landscape  is  lurid  and  colour- 
less :  the  dark-blue  shadows  are  sharply  defined,  and  from  the  thin- 
ness of  the  air  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  a  just  estimate  of  dis- 
tance. Changes  of  weather  are  sudden  and  violent ;  clouds  of  black 
vapour  arise  and  are  carried  by  fierce  winds  over  the  barren  plains ;  • 
snow  and  hail  are  driven  with  irresistible  impetuosity ;  and  thunder- 
storms come  on,  loud  and  awful,  without  warning.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  thinness  of  the  air,  the  crash  of  the  peals  is  quite  appalling : 
while  the  lightning  runs  along  the  scorched  grass,  and,  sometimes 
issuing  from  the  ground,  destroys  a  team  of  mules  or  a  flock  of  sheep 
at  one  flash.' 

Currents  of  warm  air  are  occasionally  met  with  on  the  crest  of 
the  Andes — an  extraordinary  phenomenon  on  such  gelid  heights, 
which  is  not  yet  accounted  for :  they  generally  occur  two  hoftrs  after 
sunset,  are  local  and  narrow,  not  exceeding  a  few  fathoms  in  width, 
similar  to  the  equally  partial  blasts  of  hot  air  in  the  Alps.  A  sin- 
gular instance,  probably,  of  earth-light  occurs  in  crossing  the  Andes 
from  Chile  to  Mendoza.  On  this  rocky  scene  a  peculiar  brightness 
occasionally  rests,  a  kind  of  undescribable  reddish  light,  which  van- 
ishes during  the  winter  rains,  and  is  not  perceptible  on  sunny  days. 
Dr.  Pceppig  ascribes  the  phenomenon  to  the  dryness  of  the  air :  he 
was  confffmed  in  his  opinion  from  afterwards  observing  a  similar 
brightness  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  it  has  also  been  seen  in  Egypt 

The  Andes  descend  to  the  eastern  plains  by  a  series  of  cultivated 
levels,  as  those  of  Tucuman,  Sata,  and  Jujuy,  in  the  republic  of  La 
Plata,  with  many  others.  That  of  Tucuman  is  2500  feet  above  the 
sea — the  garden  of  the  republic. 

The  low  lands  to  the  east  of  the  Andes  are  divided  by  the  table- 
lands and  mountains  of  Parima  and  Brazil  into  three  parts  of  very*" 
different  aspect — the  deserts  and  pampas  of  Patagonia  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  Silvas  or  woody  basin  of  the  Amazons,  and  the  Llanos 
or  grassy  steppes  of  the  Orinoco.  The  eastern  table-lands  nowhere 
exceed  2500  feet  of  absolute  height ;  the  plains  are  so  low  and  flat, 
especially  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  that  a  rise  of  1000  feet  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  would  submerge  more  tham  half  the  continent  of^ 
South  America. 

*  Dr.  Poeppig. 
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Tbe  system  of  Pan  ma  is  a  group  of  mountains  scattered  over  a 
table-land  not  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  extends 
600  or  700  miles  from  east  to  west,  between  the  river  Orinoco,  the 
Kio  Negro,  the  Amazons,  and  the  Altantic  Ocean.  It  is  quite  un- 
connected with  the  Andes,  being  80  leagues  east  from  the  mountains 
of  New  Grenada.  It  begins  60  or  70  miles  from  the  coast  of  Vene- 
zuela, and  ascends  by  four  successive  terraces  to  undulating  plains, 
which  come  within  one  or  two  degrees  of  the  equator^  and  is  twice  as 
long  as  it  is  broad. 

Seven  chains,  besides  groups  of  mountains,  cross  tbe  table-land 
from  west  to  east,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  Sierra  del  Parima. 
Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meta,  it  crosses  the  plains  of  Esme- 
ralda to.  the  frontier  of  Brazil.  This  chain  is  not  more  than  600 
feet  high,  is  everywhere  abrupt,  and  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  tributaries  of  the  Amazons  and  those  of  the  Orinoco.  The 
Orinoco  rises  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Sierra  del  Parima,  and  in 
its  circuitous  course  over  the  plains  of  Esmeralda  it  breaks  through 
that  chain  and  the  parallel  chain  of  the  Maypures  36  miles  to  the 
south ;  dashing  with  violence  against  the  transverse  shelving  rocks 
and  dykes,  it  forms  the  magnificent  series  of  rapids  and  cataraoti 
of  Maypures  and  Atures,  from  whence  the  Parima  mountains  have 
got  the  name  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco.  The 
chain  is  of  granite,  which  forms  the  banks  and  fills  the  bed  of  th» 
river,  covered  with  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  especially  palm« 
forests.  In  the  district  of  the  Upper  Orinoco,  near  Charichana, 
there  is  a  granite  rock  which  emits  musical  sounds  at  sunrise,  like 
the  notes  of  an  organ,  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  temperature 
of  the  external  air  and  that  which  fills  the  deep  narrow  crevices  with 
which  the  rock  is  everywhere  torn.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
occurs  at  Mount  Sinai.* 

The  other  parallel  chains  that  extend  over  the  table-land  in  Vene- 
zuela and  Guiana,  though'  not  of  great  height,  are  very  rugged  and 
often  crowned  with  mural  ridges ;  they  are  separated  by  flat  savan- 
nahs, generally  barren  in  the  dry  season,  but  after  the  rains  covered 
with  a  carpet  of  emerald-green  grass,  often  six  feet  high,  mixed  with 
flowers.  The  ve^tation  in  these  countries  is  beautiful  beyond  imag- 
ination :  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Orinoco  and  Rio  Negro,  and  of 
almost  all  the  mountains  and  banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana,  are  clothed 
with  majestic  and  impenetrable  forests,  whose  moist  and  hot  recesses 
are  the  abode  of  the  singular  and  beautiful  race  of  the  Orchidess 
and  tangled  creepers  of  many  kinds. 

Although  all  the  mountains  ci(  the  system  of  Parima  are  wild 
and  rugged,  they  are  not  high ;  the  inaccessible  peak  of  the  Cerro 
Duida,  which  rises  insulated  7155  feet  above  the  plain  of  Esmeraldai 

*  Baron  Hamboldt 
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is  the  culminatiDg  point,  and  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  South 
America  east  of  the  Andes.  The  fine  savannahs  of  the  Rupunnni  v 
were  the  country  of  romance  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizaheth.  South 
of  PacaraimC)  near  an  inlet  of  the  river,  the  far-famed  city  of  Manoa 
was  supposed  to  stand,  the  object  of  the  unfortunate  expedition  of 
Sir  Walter  Kaleigh;  about  11  miles  south-west  of  which  is  situate 
the  kke  Amucu,  "  the  Great  Lake  with  golden  banks/' — ^groat  only 
during  the  periodical  floods.* 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  basin  of  the  river  Amazon  lies  the 
table-land  of  Brazil,  nowhere  more  than  2500  feet  high,  which  occu- 
pies half  that  empire,  together  with  part  of  the  republics  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  and  Uruguay.  Ita  form  is  a  triangle,  whose  apex  is  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Mamore  and  Beni,  and  its  base  extends, 
near  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  to  within  three  degrees  of  the  equator.  It  is  difficult  to  define 
the  limits  of  this  vast  territory,  but  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  it 
by  following  the  direction  of  the  rapids  and  cataracts  of  the  rivers 
descending  from  it  to  the  plains  around.  Thus  a  Kne  drawn  from 
the  fall  of  the  river  of  the  Tocantins,  in  3°  30'  S.  latitude,  to  the 
cataracts  of  the  Madeira,  in  the  eighth  degree  of  south  latitude,  will 
nearly  mark  its  northern  boundary;  from  thence  the  line  would 
run  S.  W.  to  the  junction  of  the  Mamore  and  Beni ;  then  turning 
to  the  -8.  E.  along  the  ridges  of  mountains  called  the  Cordillera 
Geral,  and  Serra  Pareicis,  it  would  proceed  south  to  the  cataract 
of  the  Paranii,  called  the  Sete  Quedas,  in  24""  30'  S.  lat.;  and 
lastly  from  thence,  by  the  great  falls  of  the  river  Iguassu,  to  the 
Morro  de  Santa  Martha,  in  lat.  2S°  40',  south  of  the  island  of  St. 
Catherine. 

Chains  of  mountains,  nearly  parallel,  extend  from  south-west  to 
north-east,  700  miles  along  the  base  of  the  triangle,  with  a  breadth 
of  about  400  miles.  Of  these  the  Serra  do  Mar,  on  the  <'  coast- 
chain,"  reaches  from  the  river  Uruguay  to  Cape  San  Roque,  never 
more  distant  than  20  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  except  to  the  south 
of  the  bay  of  Santos,  where  it  is  80.  Ofisets  diverge  to  the  right 
and  left;  the  granitic  peaks  of  the  Corcovado  and  Tejuco,  [2000 
feet  above  the  sea  level],  which  form  such  picturesque  objects  in 
that  most  magnificent  of  panoramas,  the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
are  the  ends  of  one.  The  parallel  chain  of  Espcnha^o,  beginning 
near  the  town  of  San  Paulo,  and  the  continuous  chains  of  the  Serra 
Frio,  and  forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Rio 
San  Francisco,  is  the  highest  in  Brazil,  one  of  its  mountains,  Itambe, 
being  8426  feet  above  the  sea.  All  the  mountains  in  Brazil  have  a 
general  tendency  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  except  the  transverse  chain  of 
the  Serra  dos  Vertentes,  which  begins  60  miles  south  of  Villa  Rica^ 

» Baron  Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative. 
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west  of  the  Paraguay,  tbe  vegetable  produce  of  which  is  confin^ 
to  a  variety  of  tbe  aloe  and  cactus  tribes.  Adjoining  this  desert  are 
tbe  Bolh'ian  provinces  of  Cbiquitos  and  Moxos,  covered  with  forests 
and  jungle,  tbe  scene  of  tbe  most  laborious  and  beneficent  exertions 
of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  towards  tbe  civilization  of  tbe  aborigines 
of  South  America  in  tbe  last  century. 

The  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  sink  to  a 
low  level  along  tbe  foot  of  tbe  Andes,  where  the  streams  from  the 
mountains  collect  in  large  lakes,  swamps,  lagoons  of  prodigious  size, 
and  wide-spreading  salines.  Tbe  swamp  or  lagoon  of  Ybera,  of 
1000  square  miles,  is  entirely  covered  with  aquatic  plants.  These 
swamps  are  swollen  to  thousands  of  square  miles  by  the  annual 
floods  of  tbe  rivers,  which  also  inundate  the  Pampas,  leaving  a  fer- 
tilizing coat  of  mud.  Multitudes  of  animals  perish  in  the  floods, 
and  the  drought  that  sometimes  succeeds  is  more  fatal.  Between 
the  years  1830  and  1832,  two  millions  of  cattle  died  from  want  of 
food.  Millions  of  animals  are  sometimes  destroyed  by  casual  and 
dreadful  conflagrations  in  these  countries  when  covered  with  dry 
grass  and  thistles.' 

Tbe  Silvas  of  the  nver  of  the  Amazon,  lying  in  the  centre  of 
the  continent,  form  the  second  division  of  tbe  South  American  low 
knds.  This  country  is  more  uneven  than  the  Pampas,  and  the 
vegetation  is  so  dense  that  it  can  only  be  penetrated  by  sailing  up 
tbe  river  or  its  tributaries.  The  forests  not  only  cover  the  basin  of 
the  Amazon  from  the  Cordillera  of  Gbiquitos  to  the  mountains  of 
Parima,  but  also  its  limiting  mountain-chains,  the  Serra  dos  Yer* 
tentes  and  Parima,  so  that  the  whole  forms  an  area  of  woodland 
more  than  six  times  the  size  of  France,  lying  between  the  18th 
parallel  of  south  latitude  and  the  7th.  of  north ',  consequently  inter- 
tropical and  traversed  by  the  equator.  There  are  some  marshy  8ft- 
vannahs  between  tbe  3d  and  4th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  some 
ffrassy  steppes  south  of  the  Pacaraimo  chain ;  but  they  are  insigni- 
ficant compared  with  the  Silvas,  which  extend  1500  miles  along  the 
river,  varying  in  breadth  from  350  to  800  miles,  and  probably  more. 
According  to  Baron  Humboldt,  the  soil,  enriched  for  ages  by  the 
spoils  of  the  forest,  consists  of  the  richest  mould.  The  heat  is  suf- 
focating in  the  deep  and  dark  recesses  of  these  primeval  woods, 
where  not  a  breath  of  air  penetrates,  and  where,  after  being  drenched 
by  the  periodical  rains,  the  damp  is  so  excessive  that  a  blue  mist 
rises  in  tbe  early  morning  among  the  huge  stems  of  the  trees,  and 
envelops  the  entangled  creepers  stretching  from  bough  to  bough.  A 
death-like  stillness  prevails  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  then  the  thou- 
sands of  animals  that  inhabit  these  forests  join  in  one  loud  discord- 

*  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  on  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Sir  Francis  Head's  Journey 
erer  the  Pampas. 
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ant  roar,  not  contiDuous,  bat  in  bursts.  The  beasts  seem  to  be 
periodically  and  unanimouslj  ronsed  by  some  unknown  impulse,  till 
the  forest  rings  in  universal  uproar.  Profound  silence  prevails  at 
midnight,  which  is  broken  at  the  dawn  of  morning  by  another  gene- 
ral roar  of  wild  chorus.  Nightingales  too  have  their  fits  of  silence 
and  song;  after  a  pause,  they< 

" all  burst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy, 

As  if  some  sudden  gale  had  swept  at  once 
A  hundred  airy  harps.*'  Coleridge, 

The  whole  forest  often  resounds  when  the  animals,  startled  from 
their  sleep,  scream  in  terror  at  the  noise  made  by  bands  of  ita  in- 
habitants flying  from  some  night-prowling  foe.  Their  anxiety  and 
terror  before  a  thunder-storm  is  excessive,  and  all  nature  seems  to 
partake  in  the  dread.  The  tops  of  the  lofty  trees  rustle  ominously, 
though  not  a  breath  of  air  agitates  them ;  a  hollow  whistling  in  the 
high  regions  of  the  atmosphere  comes  as  a  warning  from  the  black 
floating  vapour;  midnight  darkness  envelops  the  ancient  forests, 
which  soon  after  groan  and  creak  with  the  blast  of  the  hurricane. 
The  gloom  is  rendered  still  more  hideous  by  the  vivid  lightning  and 
the  stunning  crash  of  thunder.  Even  fishes  are  affected  with  the 
general  consternation ;  for  in  a  few  minutes  the  Amazon  rages  in 
waves  like  a  stormy  sea. 

The  Llanos  of  the  Orinoco  and  Venezuela,  covered  with  long 
grass,  form  the  third  department  of  South  American  low  lands,  and 
occupy  153,000  square  miles  between  the  deltas  of  the  Orinoco  and 
the  river  Coqueta,  flat  as  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It  is  possible  to 
travel  over  these  flat  plains  for  1100  miles  from  the  delta  of  the 
Orinoco  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes  of  Pasto ;  frequently  there  is  not 
an  eminence  a  foot  high  in  270  square  miles.  They  are  twice  as 
long  as  they  are  broad ;  and  as  the  wind  blows  constantly  from  the 
east,  the  climate  is  the  more  ardent  the  farther  west.  These  steppes 
for  the  most  part  are  destitute  of  trees  or  bushes,  yet  in  some  places 
ihey  are  dotted  with  the  maurita  and  other  palm-trees.  Flat  as 
these  plains  are,  there  are  in  some  places  two  kinds  of  inequalities ; 
one  consbts  of  banks  or  shoals  of  grit  or  compact  limestone,  five  or 
tax  feet  high,  perfectly  level  for  several  leagues,  and  imperceptible 
except  on  their  edges :  the  other  inequality  can  only  be  detected  by 
the  barometer  or  levelling  instruments ;  it  is  called  a  Mesa,  and  is 
an  eminence  rising  imperceptibly  to  the  height  of  some  fathoms. 
Small  as  the  elevation  is,  a  mesa  forms  the  watershed  from  S.W.  to 
N.E.,  between  the  affluents  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  streams  flowing 
to  the  northern  coast  of  Terra  Firma.  In  the  wet  season,  from 
April  to  the  end  of  October,  the  tropical  rains  pour  down  in  torrents, 
and  hnddreds  of  square  miles  of  the  Llanos  are  inundated  by  the 
floods  of  the  rivers.  The  water  is  sometimes  12  feet  deep  in  the 
10 
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hollows,  in  whicli  so  many  horses  and  other  animals  perish,  that  the 
ground  smells  of  musk,  an  odour  peculiar  to  many  South  American 
quadrupeds.  From  the  flatness  of  the  country  too,  the  waters  of 
some  affluents  of  the  Orinoco  are  driven  backwards  by  the  floods  of 
that  river,  especially  when  aided  by  the  wind,  and  form  temporary 
lakes.  When  the  waters  subside,  these  steppes,  manured  by  the 
sediment,  are  mantlod  with  verdure,  and  produce  ananas,  with  occa- 
sional groups  of  fan  palm-trees,  and  mimosas  skirt  the  rivers.  When 
the  dry  weather  returns,  the  grass  is  burnt  to  powder;  the  air  is 
filled  with  dust  raised  by  currents  occasioned  by  difference  of  tem- 
perature, even  where  there  is  no  wind.  If  by  any  accident  a  spark 
of  fire  falls  on  the  scorched  plains,  a  conflagration  spreads  from  nver 
to  river,  destroying  every  animal,  and  leaves  the  clayey  soil  sterile 
for  years,  till  vicissitudes  of  weather  crumble  the  brick-like  surface 
into  earth. 

The  Llanos  lie  between  the  equator  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer'; 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  84°  of  Fahrenheit  The  heat 
is  most  intense  during  the  rainy  season,  when  tremendoas  thunder- 
storms are  of  common  occurrence. 

GEOLOGY  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  geological  features  of 
the  South  American  continent  is  the  vast  development  of  volcanio 
force,  which  is  confined  to  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  where  it  has 
acquired  a  considerable  breadth,  as  in  the  Peru-Bolivian  portion,  to 
the  part  nearest  the  sea-coast.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  say 
that  there  are  no  traces  of  modern  volcanic  action  at  a  great  distanoe 
from  the  sea :'  it  is  one  of  those  theories  which  recent  discoveries 
in  both  continents  have  proved  the  fallacy  of.  The  volcanio  vents 
occur  in  the  Andes  in  linear  groups :  the  most  southern  of  these  is 
that  of  Chile,  extending  from  the  latitude  of  Chiloe  to  that  of  San- 
tiago, 42°  to  33°  S. :  in  this  space   exist  &\e  well-authenticated 

<  Mr.  Pentland  found  a  very  perfect  volcanic  crater,  with  well-marked 
currents  of  lara  issuing  from  it — a  rare  occurrence  in  the  higher  craters 
of  the  Andes — not  far  from  San  Pedro  de  Cacha  in  the  valley  of  the  Yuoay 
(lat  140  12^  long.  710  16'  W.,  and  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet),  near  to 
the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the  Inga  Viraoocha,  a  monument  and  a  locality 
celebrated  in  Peruvian  legend,  the  nearest  point  of  the  sea-coast  being  176 
miles  distant  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  most  celebrated  mining  dis- 
tricts of  Alto  Peru— Potosi,  for  instance,  situated  in  a  porphyry — have 
been  upheaved  at  a  very  recent  period.  Modem  volcanic  rocks  are  not 
wanting  in  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero ;  volcanic  conglomerates  exist  in 
the  deep  ravines  round  the  city  of  La  Paz,  lat.  16°  39';  and  the  mountain 
of  Litanias,  which  furnishes  the  building-stone  for  that  Bolivian  city  (lat 
16^  42',  long.  68<>  19}'),  is  composed  of  a  most  perfect  trachyte,  and  rises 
to  a  height  of  14,600  feet  above,  and  at  a  distanoe  of  160  miles  from  the 
BMifio. 
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oratera  io  ignition — the  most  southern  is  the  volcano  of  Llanquihne 
or  Osorno,  observed  by  M.  Oaye,  and  the  most  northern  that  of 
Maypu/  the  fires  of  which  are  sometimes  seen  from  the  capital  of 
Chile.  Between  the  33rd  parallel  and  the  Bolivian  frontier  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  single  volcanic  vent,  but  in  the  province  of 
Atacama  rises  the  volcano  of  San  Pedro  of  Atacama.  The  moun- 
tain of  Isluga,  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca,  is  said  to  be  an  active 
volcano ;  but  the  great  centre  of  volcanic  action  in  this  part  of  the 
Western  Cordillera  extends  from  18°  W  to  16""  20',  where  the 
Andes  have  changed  their  direction  from  being  parallel  to  the  me- 
ridian to  one  ipcliued  nearly  45  degrees  to  that  line.  The  trachytic 
Ct  domes  of  the  Andes,  Sahama,  and  the  Nevado  of  Chuqui- 
ba  mark  the  N.  and  S.  limits  of  this  line  of  vents :  the  former, 
one  of  the  most  perfect  trachytic  pyramids  in  the  Andes,  rises  to 
a  height  of  22,350  feet,  in  kt.  18*=*  7'  and  long.  68°  54'  W. ;  near 
to  it  are  the  twin  Nevados  of  Pomarape  and  Parinacota,  one  of 
which  appears  to  emit  smoke.  The  group  of  snowy  peaks  seen  from 
Arica,  the  centre  of  which,  the  Nevado  of  Tacora,  is  in  lat.  17° 
43',  offers  a  broken-down  crater,  and  an  active  solfaterra,  on  one  of 
its  sides.  Between  this  point  and  the  volcano  of  Arequipa  no 
active  volcano  has  been  observed.  It  is  well  known  that  the  latter 
has  vomited  flames  and  ashes,  and  spread  desolation  around,  at  a 
comparatively  recent  period;'  the  crater  of  Uvinas,  active  in  the 
16tb  century,  is  now  filled  up  and  completely  extinct.  Between  the 
latitude  of  Arequipa  (16°  24')  and  the  Equatorial  group  of  volca- 
noes, the  Andes  do  not  present  a  single  active  crater.  This  Equa- 
torial group  extends  over  a  meridional  line  of  3^  degrees — between 
the  Peak  of  Sangay  and  the  volcano  of  Los  Pastos.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  volcanic  vents  are  the  Sangay,  Tnnguragua,  and 
Cotopaxi,  all  situated  in  the  Cordillera  most  remote  from  the  ocean. 
Pichincha  burned  as  recently  as  1831;  and  north  of  the  Equator, 
Imbaburu,  the  volcanoes  of  Chiles,  of  Cumbal,  of  Tuqueres  or  Los 
Pastos,  of  Sotara  and  Purace,  mark  the  extension  of  actual  volcanic 
action  into  our  hemisphere. 

Granite,  which  seems  to  be  the  base  of  the  whole  continent,  ia 
widely  spread  to  the  east  and  south  :  it  appears  in  Tierra  del  Fuego 
and  in  the  Patagouian  Andes  abundantly,  and  at  great  elevations, 
and  in  Chile  and  southern  Peru  forms  the  line  of  hills  parallel  to 

*  Between  the  volcanoes  of  Obofuo  and  Maypu  are  sitaated  those  of  Vil- 
Imrica,  Antuco,  and  Chilian.  The  volcano  of  Antuco  was,  in  1845,  when 
Tisited  by  M.  Domeyko,  in  great  activity ;  its  height,  as  determined  by  that 
naturalist,  8918  feet  only,  and  the  snow-line  on  its  sides  7096  feet  above 
the  sea;  the  volcano  of  Villarica  ia  120  miles  S.,  and  that  of  Chilian  80 
miles  N.  of  the  Volcano  of  Antuco. 

*  Dr.  Weddell,  in  1847,  visited  the  crater  of  this  volcano,  which  at  that 
period  only  emitted  masses  of  aqueous  vapour  from  its  fumarolea. 
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the  Pacific,  wherein  are  situated  the  mineral  riches  of  the  former 
republic ;  but  it  comes  into  view  so  rarely  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  chain,  that  Baron  Humboldt  says  a  person  might  travel  years  in  < 
the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Quito  without  falling  in  with  it.  He  never 
saw  it  at  a  greater  height  above  the  sea  than  11,500  feet.  Gneiss 
is  here  and  there  associated  with  the  granite,  but  mica  schist  is  by 
much  the  most  common  o^  the  crystalline  rocks.  Quartz  rock, 
probably  of  the  Devonian  period,  is  much  developed,  generally 
mixed  with  mica,  and  rich  in  gold  and  specular  iron.  It  sometimes 
extends  several  leagues  in  the  western  declivities  of  Peru,  (>000  feet 
thick.  Red  sandstone,  with  its  gypseous  and  saliferous  marls,  of 
the  age  of  our  English  red  marl,  of  vast  dimensions,  occurs  in  the 
Andes,  and  on  the  table-land  east  of  them,  where  in  some  places, 
as  in  Colombia,  it  spreads  over  thousands  of  square  miles  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  widely  extended  at  altitudes  of  10,000 
and  12,000  feet — for  example,  on  the  plains  of  Tarqui  and  in  the 
valley  of  Cuenya.  Coal  is  sometimes  associated  with  it,  and  is 
found  in  the  Andes  of  Pasco,  in  Peru,  17,450  feet  above  the  sea. 

Porphyry  abounds  all  over  the  Andes,  from  Patagonia  to  Colom- 
bia, at  every  elevation,  on  the  slopes  and  summits  of  the  mountainSi 
rising  to  the  greatest  elevation,  but  of  very  different  ages  and  mine* 
ralogical  characters.  One  variety  which  frequently  occurs  is  rich 
in  metals,  and  hence  has  been  designated  as  metallfferoui :  in  it  are 
situated  some  of  the  most  celebrated  silver-mines  of  Peru,  those  of 
Potosi,  Oruro,  Puno.  The  bare  and  precipitous  porphyry-rocks  give 
great  variety  to  the  colouring  of  the  Andcs^  especially  in  Chile, 
where  purple,  tile-red,  and  brown  are  contrasted  with  the  snow  on 
the  summit  of  the  chain. ^ 

Trnchytc,  often  so  difficult  to  distinguish  from  porphyry,  is  per- 
haps still  more  abundant  than  it  is  in  the  Andes ;  many  of  the  lof- 
tiest rocks,  and  all  the  great  dome-shaped  mountains,  are  formed  of 
it.  Masses  of  this  rock,  from  14,000  to  18,000  feet  thick,  form 
the  Chiniborazo  and  the  Pichincha.  Prodigious  quantities  of  vol* 
canic  products,  lava,  tufa,  and  obsidian,  occur  on  the  western  face 
of  the  Andes,  where  volcanoes  are  active.'  On  the  eastern  side  there 
are  none.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  that  part  of  the  chain  lying 
between  the  equator  and  Chile.  The  Bolivian  Cordilleras,  which 
encircle  the  valley  of  Dcsaguadero,  furnbh  a  striking  example.  The 
Cordillera  of  the  coast  is  composed  of  crystalline  and  stratified  rocks 
at  its  base,  and  of  trachytes,  obsidian,  and  trachytic  conglomerates 
at  greater  elevations,  while  the  eastern  Cordillera  consists  of  strati- 
fied rocks  of  the  Silurian  system,  with  granites,  quartziferous  por- 
phyries, and  syenites,  injected,  and  of  secondary  rocks  o'f  the  tri- 
BHbic  period,  red  marls,  containing  gypsum,  oolitic  limestone,  and 

•  Dr.  Poeppig. 
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rock-salt  of  the  most  beautiful  colours.  Towards  Chile,  and  through- 
out the  Chilian  range,  the  case  is  different,  because  active  volcanoes 
are  there  in  the  centre  of  the  chain. 

Sea-shells  of  different  geological  periods  are  found  at  various  ele- 
vations, which  shows  that  muny  upheavings  and  subsidences  have 
taken  place  in  the  chain  of  the  Andes.*  The  whole  range,  after 
twice  subsiding  some  thousand  feet,  w^  brought  up  by  a  slow  move- 
ment in  mass  during  the  Eocene  period,  after  which  it  sank  down 
once  more  several  hundred  feet,  to  be  again  uplifted  to  its  present 
level  by  a  slow  and  often  interrupted  motion.  These  vicissitudes 
are  very  perceptible,  especially  at  it«  southern  extremity.  Stems 
of  large  trees,  which  Mr.  Darwin  found  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  Us- 
pallata  range,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  now 
700  miles  distant  from  the  Atlantic,  exhibit  a  remarkable  example 
of  such  vicissitudes.  These  trees,  with  the  volcanic  soil  on  which 
they  had  grown,  had  sunk  from  the  beach  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
ocean,  from  which,  after  five  alternations  of  sedimentary  deposits  and 
deluges  of  submarine  lava  of  prodigious  thickness,  the  whole  mass 
was  raised  up,  and  now  forms  the  Uspallata  chain.  Subsequently, 
by  the  wearing  of  streams,  the  embedded  trunks  have  been  brought 
into  view  in  a  silicified  state,  projecting  from  the  soil  in  which  they 
grew — now  solid  rock. 

"  Vast  and  scarcely  comprehensible  as  such  changes  must  ever 
appear,  yet  they  have  all  occurred  within  a  period  recent  when  com- 
pared with  the  history  of  the  Cordillera ;  and  the  Cordillera  itself 
18  absolutely  modern  compared  with  many  of  the  fossiliferous  strata 
of  Europe  and  America/" 

From  the  quantity  of  shingle  and  sand  in  the  valleys  in  the  lower 
ridges,  as  well  as  at  altitudes  from  7000  to  9000  feet  above  the  pre- 
sent level  of  the  sea,  it  appears  that  the  whole  area  of  the  Chilian 
Andes  has  been  rising  for  centuries  by  a  gradual  motion ;  and  the 
coast  is  now  rising  by  the  same  imperceptible  degrees,  though  it  is 
sometimes  suddenly  elevated  by  a  succession  of  small  upheavings 
of  a  few  feet  by  earthquakes  similar  to  that  which  shook  the  conti- 
nent for  1000  miles  on  the  20th  of  February,  1835. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes  the  land  from  Tierra  del  Fuego 
to  the  Kio  de  la  Plata  has  been  raised  en  masse  by  one  great  ele- 
vating force,  acting  equally  and  imperceptibly  for  2000  miles,  within 
the  period  of  the  shell-fi^h  now  existing,  which,  in  many  parts  of 
these  plains,  even  still  retain  their  colours.  The  gradual  upward 
movement  was  interrupted  by  at  least  eight  long  periods  of  rest, 

•  Mr.  Pentland  found  fossil  shells  of  the  Silurian  period  at  a  height  of 
17,600  feet,  on  the  Bolivian  Ncvado  of  Antakilua,  lat.  W®  21^  and  those 
of  the  carboniferous  limestone  as  high  as  14,200  in  several  parts  of  Upper 
Pern. 

•  Mr.  Darwin's  Journal  of  Travels  in  South  America. 
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marked  by  the  edges  of  the  successive  plains,  which,  extending  from 
south  to  north,  had  formed  so  nmny  lines  of  sea-coast,  as  they  rose 
higher  and  higher  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Andes.  It  appears, 
from  the  shingle  and  fossil  shells  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Cordil- 
lera, that  the  \?hole  south-western  extremity  of  the  continent  has 
been  rising  slowly  for  a  long  time,  and  indeed  the  whole  Andean 
chain.  The  rise  on  the  coasf  of  Chile  has  been  at  the  rate  of  seve* 
ral  feet  in  a  century ;  but  it  has  diminished  eastward,  till,  in  the 
Patagonian  plains  and  Pampas,  it  has  been  only  a  few  inches  in  the 
same  line. 

The  instability  of  the  southern  part  of  the  continent  is  less  as- 
tonishing, if  it  be  considered  that  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  of 
1835  the  volcanoes  in  the  Chilian  Andes  were  in  eruption  contem- 
poraneously for  720  miles  in  one  direction  and  400  in  another^  so 
that  in  all  probability  there  was  a  subterranean  lake  of  burning  lava 
below  this  end  of  the  continent  twice  as  large  as  the  Black  Sea.* 

The  terraced  plains  of  Patagonia,  which  extend  hundreds  of  miles 
along  the  coast,  are  tertiary  strata,  not  in  basins,  but  in  one  great 
deposit,  above  which  lies  a  thick  stratum  of  a  white  pumaoeous  sub- 
stance, extending  at  least  five  hundred  miles,  a  tenth  part  of  which 
consists  of  marine  infusoria.  Over  the  whole  lies  the  shingle  already 
mentioned,  spread  over  the  coast  for  700  miles  in  length,  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  200  miles,  and  60  feet  thick.  These  myriads  of 
pebbles,  chiefly  of  porphyry,  have  been  torn  from  the  rocks  of  the 
Andes,  and  water-worn,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of 
the  tertiary  strata — a  period  of  incalculable  duration.  All  the  plains 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Patagonia,  on  both  sides  of  the  Andes,  are 
strewed  with  huge  boulders,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  trans- 
ported by  icebergs  which  had  descended  to  lower  latitudes  in  ancient 
times  than  they  do  now — observations  of  great  interest  which  we 
owe  to  Mr.  Darwin. 

The  stunted  vegetation  of  these  sterile  plains  was  sufficient  to 
nourish  large  animals,  now  extinct,  of  the  family  of  the  Pachyder- 
mata,  even  at  a  period  when  the  present  shell-fish  of  the  Patagonian 
seas  existed. 

The  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  partly  alluvial,  the  deposit  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Granite  prevails,  to  the  extent  of  2000  miles 
along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  with  syenite  forms  the  base  of  the 
table-land.  The  superstructure  of  the  latter  consists  of  metamor> 
phic  and  old  igneous  rocks,  sandstone,  clay-slate,  limestone;  in 
the  latter  are  large  caverns  containing  bones  of  several  species  of 
extinct  animals.  Gold  is  found  in  the  alluvial  soil  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers,  and  in  the  slate  rocks  of  the  Palaeozoic  period,  from  the 
destruction  of  which  this  alluvium  has  been  derived,  and  diamonds, 

*  Mr.  Darwin's  Journal  of  Travols  in  South  America 
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80  abundant  in  that  country,  in  a  ferruginous  conglomerate  of  a  very 
recent  period. 

The  fertile  soil  of  the  Silvas  has  travelled  from  afar :  washed 
down  from  the  more  elevated  regions,  it  has  been  gradnally  deposited 
and  manured  by  the  decay  of  a  thousand  forests.  Granite  again 
appears,  in  more  than  its  usual  ruggcdness,  in  the  table-land  and 
mountains  of  the  Parima  system.  The  sandstone  of  the  Andes  is 
found  there  also ;  and  on  the  plains  of  Esmeralda  it  caps  the  granite 
of  the  solitary  prism-shaped  Duida,  the  culminating  mountain  of 
the  Parima  system.  Limestone  appears  in  the  Brigantine  or  Co- 
collar,  the  most  southern  of  the  three  ranges  of  the  coast-chain  of 
Venezuela;  the  other  two  are  of  granite,  metamorphio  rocks,  and 
crystalliue  schists,  torn  by  earthquakes  and  worn  by  the  sea,  which 
has  deeply  indented  that  coast.  The  chain  of  islands  in  the  Spanish 
main  is  merely  the  wreck  of  a  more  northern  ridge,  broken  up  into 
detached  masses  by  these  irresistible  powers. 


CHAPTER   X. 

Central  America  —  West  Indiaii  Islands  —  Geological  Notice. 

Taking  the  natural  divisions  of  the  continent  alone  into  consi* 
deration,  Central  America  may  be  regarded  as  lying  between  the 
Isthmus  of  Panamd  and  Daricn  and  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepeo, 
and  consequently  in  a  tropical  climate.  This  narrow  tortuous  strip 
of  land,  which  unit43s  the  continents  of  North  and  South  America, 
stretches,  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  about  1200  miles,  varying  in  breadth 
from  20  to  300  or  400  miles. 

As  a  regular  chain,  the  Andes  descend  suddenly  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,'  but  as  a  mass  of  high  land  they  continue  through  Cen- 
tral America  and  Mexico,  in  an  irregular  mixture  of  table-lands  and 
mountains.  The  mass  of  high  land  which  forms  the  central  ridge 
of  the  country,  and  the  watershed  between  the  two  oceans,  is  very 
steep  on  its  western  side,  and  runs  near  the  coast  of  the  Pacific, 
where  Central  America  is  narrow;  but  to  the  north,  where  it  becomes 
wider,  it  recedes  to  a  greater  disti\nee  from  the  shore  than  the  Andes 
do  in  any  other  part  between  Cape  Horn  and  Mexico. 

This  country  consists  of  three  distinct  groups,  divided  by  valleys 

«  From  the  American  survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Pannm4  by  Col.  Hughes, 
the  highest  point  to  be  trAversed  by  the  projected  railroad  is  Baldwin's 
Sammit,  2^  feet  above  the  sea  —  which  the  road  is  to  cut  through  by  a 
tunnel  254  leet  above  the  same  level 
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which  nin  from  sea  to  sea,  namely,  Costarica,  the  group  of  Honda- 
rait  and  Nicaragua,  aud  the  group  of  Guatemala.* 

The  plains  of  Panama,  very  little  raised  above  the  sea,  and  in 
nnmo  parts  studded  with  hills,  follow  the  direction  of  the  isthmus 
for  280  miles,  and  end  at  the  Bay  of  Parita.  From  thence  the 
forest-covered  Cordillera  of  Veragua,  supposed  to  be  9000  feet  high, 
extends  to  the  small  but  elevated  table-land  of  Costarica,  surrounded 
by  volcanoes,  and  terminates  at  the  plain  of  Nicaragua,  which,  toge- 
ther with  its  lake,  occupies  an  area  of  30,000  square  miles,  and  forms 
the  second  break  in  the  great  Andean  chain.  The  lake  is  only  128 
feet  above  the  Pacific,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  line  of  active 
volcanoes.  The  river  of  San  Juan  flows  from  its  eastern  end  into 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  at  ita  northern  extremity  it  is  connected 
with  the  smaller  lake  of  Managua  or  Leon  by  the  river  Penaloya  or 
Tipitapa.  By  this  water-line  it  has  been  projected  to  unite  the  two 
seas.  The  high  land  begins  again,  after  an  interval  of  170  miles, 
with  the  Mosquito  country  and  Hondums,  which  mostly  consist  of 
table-lands  and  high  mountains,  some  of  which  are  volcanoes. 

Guatemala  is  a  table-land  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  which  lies 
between  the  plain  of  Comayagua  and  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepeo. 
It  spreads  to  the  east  in  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  which  terminates 
at  Cape  Cutoche,  and  encompasses  the  Bay  of  Honduras  with  ter- 
races of  high  mountains.  The  table-land  of  Guatemala  consists  of 
undulating  verdant  plains  of  great  extent,  of  the  absolute  height  of 
r)()00  feet,  fragrant  with  flowers.  In  the  southern  part  the  cities  of 
Old  and  New  Guatemala  are  situate,  12  miles  apart.  The  portion 
of  the  plain  on  which  the  new  city  stands  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  three  volcanoes  of  Pacaya,  Fuego,  and  Agua;  these,  rising 
from  7000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  plain,  lie  close  to  the  new  citj^ 
on  the  west,  and  form  a  scene  of  wonderful  boldness  and  beauty. 
The  Volcano  do  Agua,  at  the  foot  of  which  Old  Guatemala  stands, 
is  a  perfect  cone,  verdant  to  its  summit,  which  occasionally  pours 
forth  torrents  of  boiling  water  and  stones.  The  old  city  has  been 
twice  destroyed  by  it,  and  is  now  nearly  deserted  on  account  of  earth- 
quakes. The  Volcano  del  Fuego  generally  emits  smoke  from  one 
of  its  peaks;  and  the  Volcano  de  Pacaya  is  only  occasionally  active. 
The  wide  gnway  plains  are  cut  by  deep  valleys  to  the  north,  where 
the  high  land  of  Guatemala  ends  in  parallel  ridges  of  mountains, 
called  the  Cerro  Pclado,  which  run  from  ea.st  to  west  along  the  94th 
meridian,  filling  half  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  which  is  140 
miles  broad,  aud  unites  the  table-land  of  Guatemala  with  that  of 
Mexico. 

Though  there  are  large  savannahs  on  the  high  plains  of  Guate- 
mala, there  are  also  magnificent  primeval  forests,  as  the  name  of  the 

'  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas. 
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ooantry  implies,  Guatemala  signifying,  in  the  Mexican  langaage,  a 
place  covered  with  trees.  The  banks  of  the  Rio  de  la  Papian,  or 
Usaninsinta,  a  tributary  of  which  rises  in  the  alpine  lake  of  Peten, 
and  flows  over  the  table-land  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  beautiful 
beyond  description. 

The  coasts  of  Central  America  are  generally  narrow,  and  in  some 
places  the  mountains  and  high  lands  come  close  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  sugar-cane  is  indigenous,  and  on  the  low  lands  of  the  eastern 
coast  aH  the  ordinary  produce  of  the  West  Indian  islands  is  raised, 
besides  much  that  is  peculiar  to  the  country. 

As  the  climate  is  cool  on  the  high  lands,  the  vegetation  of  the 
temperate  zone  is  there  in  perfection.  On  the  low  lands,  as  in  other 
countries  where  heat  and  moisture  are  in  excess,  and  where  nature 
is  for  the  most  part  undisturbed,  vegetation  is  vigorous  to  rankness : 
forests  of  gigantic  timber  seek  the  pure  air  above  an  impenetrable 
undergrowth,  and  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  are  dense  ma^es  of 
jungle  with  mangroves  and  reeds  100  feet  high,  yet  delightful 
savannahs  vary  the  scone,  and  wooded  mountains  dip  into  the  water. 

Nearly  all  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  is  skirted  by  an  alluvial  plain, 
of  small  width,  and  generally  very  different  in  character  from  that 
on  the  Atlantic  side.  In  a  line  along  the  western  side  of  the  table- 
land and  the  mountains  there  is  a  continued  succession  of  volcanoes, 
at  various  distances  from  the  shore,  and  at  various  heights,  on  the 
declivity  of  the  table-land*  It  seems  as  if  a  great  crack  or  fissure 
had  been  produced  in  the  earth's  surface,  along  the  junction  of  the 
mountains  and  the  shore,  through  which  the  internal  fire  had  found 
a  vent.  There  are  more  than  20  active  volcanoes  in  succession  be- 
tween the  10th  and  20th  parallels  of  north  latitude ;  some  higher 
than  the  mountains  of  the  central  ridge,  and  several  subject  to  vio- 
lent eruptions.  Altogether  there  are  39  in  Central  America,  17  of 
which  are  in  Guatemala — a  greater  number  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try, Java  excepted. 

The  Colombian  Archipelago,  or  West  Indian  Islands,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  wreck  of  a  submerged  part  of  the  continent  of 
South  and  Central  America,  consists  of  three  distinct  groups, 
namely,  the  Lesser  Antilles  or  Caribbean  Islands,  the  Greater  An- 
tilles, and  the  Bahama  or  Lucay  Islands.  Some  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles  are  flat,  but  their  general  character  is  bold,  with  a  single 
mountain  or  group  of  mountains  in  the  centre,  which  slopes  to  the 
sea  all  around,  more  precipitously  on  the  eastern  side,  which  is  exposed 
to  the  force  of  the  Atlantic  current.  Trinidad  is  the  most  southerly 
of  a  line  of  magnificent  islands,  which  form  a  serai-circle,  enclosing 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  with  its  convexity  facing  the  east.  The  range 
is  single  to  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  where  it  splits  into  two  chains, 
known  as  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands.  Trinidad,  Tobago, 
St.  Lucia,  and  Dominica  are   particularly  mountniri'Mis^  and  the 
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moontains  are  cut  by  deep  narrow  rayiDes,  or  gullies,  coyered  by 
ancient  forests.  The  volcanicislands,.  which  are  mostly  in  the  single 
part  of  the  chain,  have  conical  mountains  bristled  with  rocks  of  a 
still  more  rugged  form ;  but  almost  all  the  islands  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles  have  a  large  portion  of  excellent  vegetable  soil  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  Most  of  them  are  Burrounded  by  coral  reefs, 
which  render  navigation  dangerous,  and  there  is  little  intercourse 
between  these  islands,  and  still  less  with  the  Greater  Antilles,  OQ 
account  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  currents,  which  make  it  difficult 
to  return.  The  Lesser  Antilles  terminate  with  the  group  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  which  are  small  and  flat,  some  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  most  of  them  are  mere  coral  rocks. 

The  four  islands  which  form  the  group  of  the  Greater  Antillefl 
are  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  Archipelago.  Porto  Rico,  Haiti  or 
San  Domingo,  and  Jamaica,  separated  from  the  Virgin  Islands  by  ' 
a  narrow  channel,  lie  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  coast-chain  of  Vene- 
zuela, from  east  to  west ;  while  Cuba,  by  a  serpentine  bend,  separates 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  or  Sea  of  the  Antilles,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Porto  Rico  is  90  miles  long  and  36  broad,  with  wooded  mountains 
passing  through  its  centre  nearly  from  east  to  west,  which  furnish 
abundance  of  water.  There  are  extensive  savannahs  in  the  interior, 
and  very  rich  soil  on  the  northern  coast,  but  the  climate  near  the 
sea  is  unhealthy. 

Haiti  or  San  Domingo,  340  miles  long  and  132  broad,  has  a  chain 
of  mountains  in  its  centre,  extending  from  east  to  west  like  all  the 
mountains  in  the  Greater  Antilles,  the  highest  point  of  which  Is 
9000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  branch  diverges  from  the  main  stem 
to  Cape  Tiburon,  so  that  Haiti  contains  a  great  proportion  of  high 
land.  The  mountains  are  susceptible  of  cultivation  nearly  to  the 
summit,  and  are  clothed  with  undisturbed  tropical  forests.  The 
extensive  plains  are  well  watered,  and  the  soil,  though  not  deep,  is 
productive. 

Jamaica,  the  most  valuable  of  the  British  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies,  has  an  area  of  4256  square  miles,  of  which  110,000  acres 
are  cultivated,  chiefly  as  sugar-plantation.  The  principal  chain  of 
the  Blue  Mountains  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  from  east  to 
west,  with  so  sharp  a  crest  that  in  some  places  it  is  only  /our  yards 
across.  The  ofisets  from  it  cover  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  island ; 
some  of  them  are  very  high.  The  more  elevated  ridges  are  flanked 
by  lower  ranges,  descending  to  verdant  savannahs.  The  escarp- 
ments are  wild,  the  declivities  steep,  and  mingled  with  stately  forests. 
The  valleys  are  very  narrow,  and  not  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of 
the  island  is  level  ground.  There  are  many  small  rivers,  and  the 
coast-line  is  500  miles  long,  with  at  least  30  good  harbours.  The 
mean  summcr-hcat  is  80^  of  Fahrenheit,  and  that  of  winter  is  75^. 
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7be  plaios  are  oflen  anhealthy,  but  the  air  in  the  moantains  is  aala- 
brioas ;  fever  has  never  prevailed  at  the  elevation  of  2500  feet 

Cuba,  the  largest  island  in  the  Colombian  Archipelago,  has  an 
area  of  3615  square  leagues,  and  200  miles  of  coast,  but  so  beset 
with  coral  reefs,  sandbanks,  and  rocks,  that  only  a  third  of  it  is  ac- 
cessible. Its  mountains,  which  attain  the  height  of  8000  feet 
occupy  the  centre,  and  fill  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  in  a  great 
longitudinal  line.  No  island  in  these  seas  is  more  important  with 
regard  to  situation  and  natural  productions;  and  although  much  of 
the  low  ground  is  swampy  and  unhealthy,  there  are  vast  savannahs, 
and  about  a  seventh  part  of  the  island  is  cultivated. 

The  Bahama  Islands  are  the  least  valuable  and  least  interesting 
part  of  the  Archipelago.  The  group  consists  of  about  500  islands, 
many  of  them  mere  rocks,  lying  east  of  Cuba  and  the  coast  of 
Florida.  Twelve  are  rather  large,  and  are  cultivated ;  and,  though 
arid,  tbey  produce  Log-wood  and  Mahogany.  The  most  intricate 
labyrinth  of  shoals  and  reefs,  chiefly  of  corals,  madrepores,'  and 
sand,  encompass  these  islands ;  some  of  them  rise  to  the  surface, 
and  are  adorned  with  groves  of  palm-trees.  The  Great  Bahama  is 
the  first  part  of  the  New  World  on  which  Columbus  landed — the 
next  was  Haiti,  where  his  ashes  rest. 

The  geology  of  Central  America  is  little  known ;  nevertheless  it 
appears,  from  the  confused  {pixtnre  of  table-lands  and  mountain- 
ehains  in  all  directions,  that  the  subterraneous  forces  must  have 
acted  more  partially  and  irregularly  than  either  in  South  or  North 
America.  Granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-slate  form  the  substrata  of  the 
country ;  but  the  abundance  of  igneous  rocks  bears  witness  to  strong 
Tolcanic  action,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  which  still 
maintains  its  activity  in  the  volcanic  groups  of  Guatemala  and 
Mexico. 

From  the  identity  of  the  fossil  remains  of  extinct  quadrupeds, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  West  Indian  Archipelago 
was  once  part  of  South  America,  and  that  the  rugged  ^nd  tortuous 
isthmus  of  Central  America,  and  the  serpentine  chain  of  islands 
winding  from  Cumana  to  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  are  but  the  shat- 
tered remains  of  an  unbroken  continent.  The  powerful  volcanic 
action  in  Central  America  and  Mexico,  the  volcanic  nature  of  many 
of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  the  still-existing  fire  in  St.  Vin- 
cent's, together  with  the  tremendous  earthquakes  to  which  the 
whole  region  is  subject,  render  it  more  than  probable  that  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  one  great  area  of  subsidence, 
which  possibly  has  been  increased  by  the  erosion  of  the  Gulf-stream 
and  ground-swell — a  temporary  current  of  great  impetuosity,  com- 
mon among  the  West  Indian  Islands  from  October  to  May. 

The  suli^denoe  of  this  extensive  area  must  have  been  very  great, 
aiiioe  the  water  is  of  considerable  depth  between  the  ialands.    It 
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must  have  taken  place  after  the  destruction  of  the  great  qnadrapeds, 
and  oonsequentlj  at  a  very  recent  geological  period.  The  elevatioQ 
of  the  table-land  of  Mexico  may  have  been  a  contemporaneous  event. 
In  the  Colombian  Archipelago,  volcanic  action  is  confined  to  the 
smaller  islands,  which,  forming  a  line  in  a  meridional  direction,  ex- 
tend from  12^  to  18°  N.,  and  may  be  designated  as  the  Caribbean 
range :  it  begins  with  Grenada  and  ends  with  St.  Eustatius.  St. 
Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Martinique,  a  great  portion  of  Gnadalonpey 
Montserrat,  Nevis,  and  St.  Kitts  are  volcanic;  most  of  them  pos- 
sess craters  recently  extinct,  which  have  vomited  ashes  and  lava 
within  historical  periods ;  whilst  the  less  elevated  of  the  Leeward 
and  Windward  Islands,  Tobago,  Barbadoes,  Deseada,  Antigua,  Bar- 
buda, and  St.  Bartholomew's,  with  the  Virgin  Islands  and  BahamaSi 
&re  composed  either  of  calcareous  or  coral  rocks. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

North  America — Table-Land  and  Mountains  of  New  Mexico — The  Rooky 
Moantains  —  The  Maritime  Chain  and  Mountains  of  Russian  America. 

AccoRDiNQ  to  the  natural  division  of  the  continent.  North  Ame- 
rica begins  about  the  20th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  terminates 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  longer  than  South  America,  but  the  ir- 
regularity of  its  outline  renders  it  impossible  to  estimate  its  area. 
Its  greatest  length  is  about  3100  miles,  and  its  breadth  at  the  widest 
part  is  3500  miles. 

The  general  structure  of  North  America  is  still  more  simple  than 
that  of  the  southern  part  of  the  continent.  The.  table-land  of  Mexico 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  are  the  continuation  of  the  high 
land  of  the  Andes,  run  along  the  western  side,  but  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tanee  from  the  Pacific  as  to  admit  of  another  system  of  mountains 
along  the  coast.  The  immense  plains  to  the  east  arc  divided  lon^- 
tudinally  by  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  which  stretch  from  the  Caro- 
linas  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  parallel  to  the  Atlantic,  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  it.  Although  the  general  direction  of  the 
mountains  is  from  south  to  north,  yet,  as  they  maintain  a  degree  of 
parallelism  to  the  two  coasts,  they  diverge  towards  the  north  —  one 
inclining  towards  the  north-west  and  the  other  towards  the  north- 
east. The  long  narrow  plain  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Allegha- 
nies  is  divided,  throughout  its  length,  by  a  line  of  difis  not  more 
than  ^00  or  300  feet  above  the  Atlantic  plain,  the  outcropping  edge 
of  the  Second  Terrace,  or  Atlantic  slope^  whose  rolling  surface  goes 
west  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
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An  enormous  table-land  occupies  the  greater  part  of  Mexico  or 
Auabuac.  It  begins  at  tbo  Istbmus  of  Tchuantepec,  and  extends 
nortb-west  to  tbe  42Dd  parallel  of  nortb  latitude  —  a  distance  of 
1600  miles,  wbicb  is  nearly  equal  to  tbe  distance  from  tbe  nortbern 
extremity  of  Scotland  to  Gibraltar.  It'is  narrow  towards  tbe  south, 
and  expands  towards  tbe  nortb-west  till  about  tbe  latitude  of  the 
city  of  Mexico,  where  it  attains  its  greatest  breadth  of  3G0  miles, 
and  there  also  it  is  highest.  The  most  easterly  part  in  that  parallel 
is  about  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  from  whence  it  rises  towards  tbe 
west  to  tbe  height  of  7482  feet  at  tbe  city  of  Mexico^  and  then 
gradually  diminishes  to  4000  feet  towards  the  Pacific. 

Its  height  in  California  is  not  known,  but  it  still  bears  the  charac- 
ter of  a  table-land,  and  maintains  an  elevation  of  6000  feet  along 
the  east  side  of  tbe  Serra  Madre,  even  to  the  32nd  degree  of  north 
latitude,  where  it  sinks  to  a  lower  level  before  joining  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  descent  from  this  plateau  to  the  low  lands  is  very ' 
steep  on  all  sides ;  on  the  east,  especially,  it  is  so  precipitous  that, 
seen  from  a  distance,  it  is  like  a  range  of  high  mountains.  There 
are  only  two  carriage-roads  to  it  from  the  Mexican  Gulf,  by  passes 
600  mflcs  asunder  —  one  at  Xalapa,  near  Vera  Cruz,  the  other  at 
.  Santilla,  west  of  Monterey.  The  descent  to  tbe  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific is  almost  equally  rapid,  and  that  to  tbe  south  no  less  so,  where, 
for  800  miles  between  the  plains  of  Tehuantepec  and  tbe  Rio  Yo- 
pez,  it  presses  on  tbe  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  terminates  in  high 
mountains,  leaving  only  a  narrow  margin  of  hilly  maritime  coast. 
Where  the  surface  of  the  table-land  is  not  traversed  by  mountains, 
it  is  as  level  as  the  ocean.  There  is  a  carriage-road  over  it  for  1500 
miles,  without  hills,  from  tbe  city  of  Mexico  to  Santa  F6. 

The  southern  part  of  tbe  plateau  is  divided  into  four  parts  or 
distinct  plains,  surrounded  by  hills  from  500  to  1000  feet  high.  In 
one  of  these,  tbe  plain  of  Tenocbtitlan,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  por- 
phyritic  mountains,  stands  the  city  of  Mexico,  once  the  capital  of 
the  empire  of  Montezuma,  which  must  have  far  surpassed  the  mo- 
dem city  in  extent  and  splendour,  as  many  remains  of  its  ancient 
glory  testify.     It  is  7482  feet  above  tbe  sea. 

One  of  the  singular  crevices  through  which  tbe  internal  fire  finds 
a  vent,  stretches  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  tbe  Pacific,  directly 
across  tbe  table-land,  in  a  line  about  16  miles  south  of  the  city  of 
Mexico.  A  very  remarkable  row  of  active  volcanoes  occurs  along 
this  parallel ;  Tuxtla,  the  most  eastern  of  them,  is  in  the  95th  de- 
gree of  west  longitude,  near  the  Mexican  Gulf,  in  a  low  range  of 
wooded  hills.  More  to  tbe  west  stands  the  snow-shrouded  cone  of 
Orizaba,  with  its  ever-fiery  crater,  seen  like  jel  star  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  wbicb  has  obtained  it  the  name  of  Citlaltepetl  —  the 
''  Mountain  of  the  Star.''  Popocatepetl,  the  loftiest  mountain  in 
Mexico,  17;720  feet  above  the  sea^  lies  still  farther  west)  and  is  in 
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a  etate  of  coostant  eruption,  whicb,  with  the  peaks  of  Iztacihoatl 
and  of  Toloca,  form  a  kind  of  Tolcanic  circus,  io  the  midst  of  which 
the  city  of  Mexico  and  its  lake  are  situated.  A  chain  of  smaller 
volcanoes  unites  the  three.  On  a  plain  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
table-land,  and  about  70  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Pacific,  is 
the  volcanic  cone  of  Jorullo.*  It  suddenly  appeared,  and  rose  1683 
feet  above  the  plain,  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  September,  1759, 
and  is  the  highest  of  six  mountains  which  have  been  thrown  up  on 
this  part  of  the  table-land  since  the  middle  of  last  century.  The 
great  cone  of  Col i ma,  the  last  of  this  volcanic  series,  stands  insu- 
lated in  the  plain  of  that  name,  between  the  western  declivity  of 
the  table-land  and  the  Pacific. 

A  high  range  of  mountains  extends  along  the  eastern  margin  of 
the  table-land  to  the  Real  de  Catorce,  and  the  surface  of  the  plain 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Serra  Madre,  which  begins  at  21^ 
of  N.  lat. ;  and,  after  running  north  about  60  miles,  its  continuity 
is  broken  into  the  insulated  ridges  of  the  Serra  Altamina,  and  the 
group  containing  the  celebrated  silver-mines  of  Fresnillo  and  Zaca- 
tecas :  it  soon  after  resumes  its  character  of  a  regular  chain,  and, 
with  a  breadth  of  100  miles,  proceeds  in  parallel  ridges  and  longi- 
tudinal valleys  to  New  Mexico,  where  it  skirts  both  banks  of  the 
Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  and  joins  the  Serra  Verde,  the  most  southern 
part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  40**  of  N.  lat. 

To  the  south,  some  points  of  the  Sierra  Madre  are  said  to  be 
10,000  feet  high  and  4000  feet  above  their  base;  and  between  the 
parallels  of  36°  and  42°,  where  the  chain  is  the  watershed  between 
the  Rio  Colorado  and  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  they  are  still  higher, 
and  perpetually  covered  with  snow.  The  mountains  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  last-mentioned  river  are  the  eastern  ridges  of  the  Serra 
Madre,  and  contain  the  sources  of  the  innumerable  affluents  of  the 
Missouri  and  other  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Mississippi  and  Mexican 
Gulf. 

Deep  cavities,  called  Barancas,  are  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
table-lands  of  Mexico :  they  are  long  rents,  two  or  three  miles  in 
breadth,  and  many  more  in  length,  often  descending  1000  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  plain,  with  a  brook  or  the  tributary  of  some  river 
flowing  through  them.  Their  sides  are  precipitous  and  rugged,  with 
overhanging  rocks  covered  with  large  trees.  The  intense  heat  adds 
to  the  contrast  between  these  hollows  and  the  bare  plains,  where  the 
air  is  more  cool. 

Vegetation  varies  with  the  elevation ;  consequently  the  splendour 
which  adorns  the  low  lands  vanishes  on  the  high  plains,  which, 
though  producing  much  grain  and  pasture,  are  often  saline,  sterile, 
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and  treelesSi  except  in  some  places  where  oaks  grow  to  an  enormous 
size,  free  of  underwood. 

The  Eocky  Mountains  run  1800  miles  in  two  parallel  chains  from 
the  mountains  of  Anahuac  in  latitude  40°  N.  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  river  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  sometimes  united  hy  a  trans- 
Yerse  ridge.  In  some  places  the  eastern  range  rises  to  the  snow- 
line, and  even  far  above  it,  as  in  Mounts  Hooker  and  Brown,  15,700 
and  15,990  feet  high;  but  the  general  elevation  is  only  above  the 
line  of  trees.  The  western  range  is  not  so  high  till  north  of  the 
55th  parallel,  where  both  ranges  are  of  the  same  height^  and  fre- 
quently higher  than  the  snow-line.  They  are  generally  barren, 
though  the  transverse  valleys  have  fertile  spots  with  grass,  and 
sometimes  trees.  Their  only  ofi&et  in  the  south  is  the  Saba  and 
Ozark  mountains,  which  run  through  Texas  to  the  Mississippi.  The 
long  valley  between  the  two  rows  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  is 
100  miles  wide,  must  have  considerable  elevation  in  the  south,  since 
the  tributaries  of  the  Colombia  river  descend  from  it  in  a  series  of 
rapids  and  cataracts  for  nearly  100  miles ;  and  it  is  probably  still 
higher  towards  the  sources  of  .the  Peace  river,  where  the  mountains, 
only  1500  feet  above  it,  are  perpetually  covered  with  snow.  The 
Serra  Verde  is  490  miles  from  the  Pacific,  but  as  the  coast  trends 
due  north  to  the  Sound  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  the  western  range  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains  maintains  a  distance  of  380  miles  from  the  ocean, 
from  that  point  to  the  latitude  of  Behring's  Sea,  in  60°  of  N.  lat. 

The  mountains  on  the  west  coast  consist  of  two  chains,  one  of 
which,  beginning  in  Mexico,  about  the  same  latitude  with  the  Sierra 
Madre,  skirts  the  Gulf  of  California  on  the  east,  and  maintains 
rather  an  inland  course  till  north  of  the  Oregon  river,  where  it  forms 
the  Sea  Alps  of  the  coast ;  and  then,  increasing  in  breadth  as  it 
passes  through  Russian  America,  it  ends  at  Nootka  Sound. 

The  other  chain,  known  as  the  Sea  Alps  of  California,  begins  at 
the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and,  running  northward  with  in- 
creasing height  close  to  the  Pacific,  it  passes  through  the  island  of 
Quadra  at  Vancouver,  and  after  joining  the  Alps  of  the  north^^west 
coast,  it  terminates  at  Mount  St  Elias,  which  is  17,860  feet  high. 
A  range  of  very  high  snowy  mountains,  which  begins  at  Cape  Men- 
docino, goes  directly  across  both  of  these  coast-chains,  and  ^unites 
them  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  Colorado,  which  goes  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  the  afiluents 
of  the  Oregon  or  Columbia  river,  which  flows  into  the  Pacific,  and 
18  continued  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  a  less  elevation, 
under  the  name  of  the  Black  Mountains,  which  stretch  to  the  Mis- 
souri. Prairies  extend  between  this  coast-chain  and  the  Rocky 
3Iountains  from  California  to  the  north  of  the  Oregon  river.  The 
Oregon  coast,  for  200  miles,  is  a  mass'of  undisturbed  forest-thickets 
and  marshes;  and  north  from  it^  with  few  exceptions^  is  a  mountain* 
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oos  region  of  bold  aspect,  often  reaohing  above  the  snow-line.  A 
branch  of  the  Sea  Alps,  which  runs  westward  to  Bristol  Bay,  has 
many  active  volcanoes,  and  so  has  that  which  fills  the  promontory 
of  Aliaska. 

Archipelagoes  and  islands  along  the  coast,  from  California  to  the 
promontory  of  Aliaska,  have  the  same  bold  character  as  the  main- 
land, and  may  be  regarded  as  the  tops  of  a  submarine  chain  of  table- 
lands and  mountains  which  constitute  the  most  westerly  ridge  of 
the  maritime  chains.  Pnnce  of  Wales's  Archipehigo  contains  seven 
active  volcanoes. 

The  mountains  on  the  coasts  of  (he  Pacific  and  the  islands  are  in 
many  places  covered  with  colossal  forests,  but  wide  tracts  in  the^ 
south  aeo  aandy  deserts. 


CHAPTER-XII. 

North  America,  continued — The  Great  Central  Plains,  or  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi — The  Alleghany  Mountains — The  Atlantic  Slope — The  Atlan- 
tic Plain — Geological  Notice  —  The  Mean  Height  of  the  Continents. 

The  great  central  plain  of  North  America,  lying  between  the 
Rocky  and  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  reaching  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  includes  the  valleys  of  the  I^lississippi, 
St.  Lawrence,  Nelson,  Churchill,  and  most  of  those  of  the  Missouri, 
Mackenzie,  and  Coppermine  rivers.  It  has  an  area  of  3,245,000 
square  miles,  which  is  245,000  square  miles  more  than  the  central 
plain  of  South  America,  and  about  half  the  size  of  the  great  plain 
of  the  old  continent,  which  is  less  fertile ;  for  although  the  whole 
of  America  is  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  old  continent^  it 
contains  at  least  as  much  productive  soil. 

The  plain,  5000  miles  long,  becomes  wider  towards  the  north,  and 
has  no  elevations  except  a  low  table-land  which  crosses  it  at  the  line 
of  the  Canadian  lakes  and  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is 
nowhere  above  1500  feet  high,  and  rarely  more  than  700  :  it  is  the 
watershed  between  the  streams  that  go  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
those  that  flow  to  the  Misssissippi.  The  character  of  the  plain  is 
that  of  perfect  uniformity,  rising  by  a  gentle  regular  ascent  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  which  river 
is  the  great  feature  of  the  Noj-th  American  low  lands.  The  ground 
rises  in  the  same  equable  manner  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  foot  of  the  liocky  Mountains^  but  its  ascent  from  the 
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left  baok  to  the  Alleffhanies  is  broken  into  hill  and  dale,  containing 
the  most  fertile  territory  in  the  United  States.  Under  so  wide  a 
range  of  latitude  the  plain  embraces  a  great  variety  of  soil,  climate, 
and  productions ;  but,  beins  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  it  is  char- 
acterized in  its  middle  and  southern  parts  by  interminable  grassy 
savannahs,  or  prairies,  and  enormous  forests,  and  in  the  far  north 
by  deserts  which  rival  those  of  Siberia  in  dreariness. 

In  the  south  a  sandy  desert,  400  or  500  miles  wide,  stretches 
along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  4l8t  degree  of  N.  lat. 
The  dry  plains  of  Texas  and  the  npper  region  of  the  Arkansas  have 
all  the  characteristics  of  Asiatic  table-lands;  more  to  the  north  the 
bare  treeless  steppes  on  the  high  grounds  of  the  far  west  are  burned 
up  in  summer,  and  frozen  in  winter  by  biting  blasts  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  but  the  soil  improves  toward  the  Mississippi.  At  its 
mouth,  indeed,  there  are  marshes  which  cover  35,000  square  miles, 
bearing  a  rank  vegetation,  and  its  d^lta  is  a  labyrinth  of  streams 
and  It^es,  with  dense  brushwood.  There  are  also  large  tracts  of 
forest  and  saline  ground,  especially  the  Grand  Saline  between  the 
rivers  Arkansas  and  Nesuketonga,  which  is  often  covered  two  or 
three  inches  deep  with  salt  like  a  fall  of  snow.  All  the  cultivation 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  along  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  and  in 
the  adjacent  provinces,  and  is  entirely  tropical,  consisting  of  sugar- 
cane, cotton,  and  indigo.  The  prairies,  so  characteristic  of  North 
America,  then  begin. 

To  the  right  oi  the  Mississippi  these  savannahs  are  sometimes 
rolling,  but  oftener  level,  and  interminable  as  the  ocean,  covered 
with  long  rank  grass  of  tender  green,  blended  with  flowers  chiefly 
of  the  luiaceous  kind,  which  All  the  air  with  their  fragrance.  In 
the  southern  districts  they  are  sometimes  interspersed  with  groups 
of  magnolia,  tulip,  and  cotton  trees,  and  in  the  north  with  oak  and 
bbck  walnut  These  are  rare  occurrences,  atf  the  prairies  may  be 
traversed  for  many  days  without  finding  a  shrub,  except  on  the 
banks  of  the  streams,  which  are  beautifully  fringed  with  myrtles, 
axaleas,  kalmias,  andromedas,  and  rhododendrons.  On  the  wide 
plains  the  only  objects  to  be  seen  are  countless  herds  of  wild  horses, 
oisons,  and  deer.  The  country  assumes  a  more  severe  aspect  in 
higher  latitudes.  It  is  s^ill  capable  of  producing  rye  and  barley  in 
the  territories  of  the  Assiniboine  Indians,  and  round  Lake  Winne- 
peg  there  are  great  forests ;  a  low  vegetation  with  grass  follows,  and 
towards  the  Icy  Ocean  the  hind  is  barren  and  covert  with  numerous 
lakes. 

East  of  the  Mississippi  there  is  a  magnificent  undulating  country 
about  300  miles  broad,  extending  1000  miles  from  south  to  north 
between  that  great  river  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  mostly  cov- 
ered with  trees.  When  America  was  discovered,  one  uninterrupted 
forest  spread  over  the  country,  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  tac' 
11* 
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the  Canadian  lakes  to  the  Onlf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  it  crossed  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  descended  into  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  on  the  north,  but  on  the  south  it  crossed  the 
main  stream  of  that  river  altogether,  forming  an  ocean  of  vegetation 
of  more  than  1,000,000  of  square  miles,  of  which  the  greater  part 
still  remains.  Although  forests  occupy  so  much  of  the  conntryy 
there  arc  immense  prairies  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  also.  Pine 
barrens,  stretching  far  into  the  interior,  occupy  the  whole  coast  of 
the  Mexican  Gulf  eastward  from  the  Pearl  river,  through  Alabama 
and  a  great  part  of  Florida. 

These  vast  monotonous  tracts  of  sand,  covered  with  forests  of 
gigantic  pine-trees,  are  as  peculiarly  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America  as  the  prairies,  and  are  not  confined  to  this 
part  of  the  United  States ;  they  occur  to  a  great  extent  in  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  and  elsewhere.  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  though 
much  cleared,  still  possess  large  forests,  and  the  Ohio  flows  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  among  magnificent  trees,  with  an  undergrowth  of 
azaleas,  rhododendrons,  and  other  beautiful  shrubs,  matt<id  together 
by  creeping  plants.  There  the  American  forests  appear  in  all  their 
glory :  the  gigantic  deciduous  cypress,  and  the  tall  tulip-tree,  over- 
topping the  forest  by  half  its  height,  a  variety  of  noble  oaks,  bladk 
walnuts,  American  plane,  hickory,  sugar-maple,  and  the  lireoden- 
dron,  the  most  splendid  of  the  magnolia  tribe,  the  pride  of  the  forest. 

The  Illinois  waters  a  country  of  prairies  ever  fresh  and  green, 
and  five  new  states  are  rising  round  the  great  lakes,  whose  territory 
of  280,000  square  miles  contains  180,000,000  of  acres  of  land  of 
excellent  quality.  These  states,  stiU  mostly  covered  with  wood,  lie 
between  the  Lakes  and  the  Ohio,  and  they  reach  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Upper  Mississippi — a  country  twice  as  large  as  Franoe^ 
and  six  times  the  size  of  Englaifd. 

The  quantity  of  water  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  central 
plain  greatly  preponderates  over  that  of  the  land ;  the  five  principal 
lakes,  Huron,  Superior,  Michigan,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  cover  an  area 
equal  to  Great  Britain  [and  Ireland],  without  reckoning  small  lakes 
and  rivers  innumerable. 

[The  north-west  country,  or  Upper  Mississippi  valley,  compre- 
hends about  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  from  39''  to  49*^  north,  and 
about  fourteen  degrees  of  longitude,  from  87**  to  101**  (from  10® 
to  24°  from  the  meridian  of  Washington),  and  contains  about 
300,000  square  miles.  A  large  part  of  this  tract,  consisting  of  the 
northern  portion,  is  still  held  by  the  aborigines. 

This  country  has  some  very  pecnliar  natural  features.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  the  numberless  lakes  which  spangle  its  north- 
em  surface,  the  remains,  no  doubt,  of  a  vast  sea  thaA  once  covered 
the  whole  country,  extendiiig  north  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  pos- 
aibly  to  Hudson's  Bay. 
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The  country  from  the  outlets  of  the  Illinois  and  Missouri  rivers 
to  St.  Peter's,  and  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Council  Blufifs,  and 
beyond  that  point  westerly,  is  a  vast  gently-inclined  plane,  ascend- 
ing to  the  north  and  to  the  west  Between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
lake  elevation  above  the  Atlantic,  has  been  found  to  be  a  little  more 
than  500  feet ;  and  west  of  the  river  on  the  same  parallel,  towards 
the  Missouri,  something  more  than  700  feet.  At  St.  Peter's  it  is 
about  700  feet.  Nicollet  states  that  Council  Bluffs  is  1037  feet 
above  the  Gulf;  and  the  elevation  of  Rock  Island,  in  the  same  lati- 
tude on  the  Mississippi,  he  says,  is  528 ;  and  the  height  of  Fort 
J^ierre  Chouteau,  on  the  Missouri,  on  the  same  authority,  is  1456; 
the  lower  end  of  Lake  Pepin,  in  the  same  latitude  (44°  24'  north), 
is  710  feet,  and  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peter's,  in  about  latitude  45°, 
is  744  feet.  There  are  few  elevations  above  the  general  range,  called 
mounds;  but  with  the  exception  of  these,  the  surface  is  marked 
only  by  ravines  running  down  to  the  beds  of  the  streams,  which  are 
usually  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  lower. 

There  are  large  tracts  of  this  north-west  country  wholly  destitute 
of  tree  or  shrub,  and  covered  only  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  wild 
grass,  and  beautifully  interspersed  with  flowers  of  every  hue,  each 
successively  making  the  prairie  to  look  gay  with  their  presence  from 
April  till  October.  This  beautiful  natural  meadow  yields  bountiful 
returns  for  culture  and  toil  bestowed  upon  it.  It  consists  of  a  very 
dark-brown  vegetable  mould,  and  is  mellow  beyond  the  conception 
of  those  who  are  acquainted  only  with  the  hard,  stiff  soils  of  the 
Atlantic  slope.  This  mould  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  deep, 
and  entirely  free  from  grave^  The  subsoil  b  yellow  light  clay  or 
clay  loams,  which  resembles  the  soil  of  timbered  lands.  The  coun- 
try is  a  limestone  formation.  Timber  is  found  only  along  the 
streams:  it  consists  of  elm,  ash,  black  walnut,  butternut,  maple, 
mulberry,  and  iron-wood,  on  the  bottoms ;  and  on  the  upland,  white, 
red,  black  and  burr-oaks,  shell-bark  and  common  hickory,  with,  oc- 
casionally, linden,  birch,  wild  plum  and  cherry,  locust,  and  some 
other  trees.  On  the  Wisconsin  and  St.  Croix  Kivers  are  heavy 
growths  of  pine,  from  which  supplies  of  lumber  are  carried  down 
the  Mississippi  Kiver.* 

The  mighty  rivers  of  this  region  must  be  measured  by  travel,  the 
prairies  must  be  crossed,  and  the  lakes  seen,  before  the  mind  fully 
comprehends  a  description  of  them.  <^  To  look  at  a  prairie  up  or 
down,"  says  Nicollet,  *<  to  ascend  one  of  its  undulations ;  to  reach 
a  small  pUteau,  or,  (as  the  voyageurs  call  it,  a  prairie  planckf)^ 
moving  from  wave  to  wave  over  alternate  swelb  and  depressions ; 
and,  finally,  to  reach  the  vast  interminable  low  prairie  that  extends 

•  [Notes  on  the  North- West,  or  Valley  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  By 
W.  J.  A.  Bradford,  Now' York,  1846.] 
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itself  in  front,  —  be  it  for  hours,  days,  or  weeks,  one  never  tires; 
pleasurable  and  exhilarating  sensations  are  all  the  time  felt;  ennui 
is  never  experienced.  Doubtless  there  are  moments  when  ezcessire 
heat,  a  want  of  fresh  water,  and  other  privations,  remind  one  that 
life  is  toil ;  but  these  drawbacks  are  of  short  duration.  There  is 
almost  always  a  breeze  over  them.  The  security  that  one  feels  ia 
knowing  that  there  are  no  concealed  dangers — so  vast  is  the  extent 
the  eye  takes  in  —  no  difiBeulties  of  road;  a  fiur-spreading  verduroi 
relieved  by  a  profusion  of  variously-coloured  flowers ;  the  aiure  of 
the  sky  above,  or  the  tempest  that  can  be  seen  from  its  beginning  to 
its  end;  the  beautiful  modifications  of  the  changing  clouds;  the 
curious  looming  of  objects  between  the  earth  and  sky,  tasking  the 
ingenuity  every  moment  to  rectify ;  —  all,  every  thing,  is  calculated 
to  excite  the  perceptions  and  keep  alive  the  imagination.  Tn  the 
summer  season,  especially,  every  thing  upon  the  prairies  is  cheerfd]| 
graceful,  and  animated.  The  Indians,  with  herds  of  deer^  antelope 
and  buffalo,  ^ive  life  and  motion  to  them.  It  is  then  they  should  be 
visited;  and  I  pity  the  man  whose  soul  could  remain  unmoved  under 
such  a  scene  of  excitement."] 

The  Canadas  contain  millions  of  acres  of  good  soil,  covered  with 
immense  forests.  Upper  Canada  is  the  most  fertile,  and  in  many 
respects  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  British  colonies  in  the 
West:  every  European  grain,  and  every  plant  that  requires  a  hot 
summer  and  can  endure  a  cold  winter,  thrives  there.  The  fcM'eat 
consists  chiefly  of  black  and  white  spruce,  the  Weymouth  and  other 
pines — trees  which  do  not  admit  of  undergrowth :  they  grow  to  greet 
height,  like  bare  spars,  with  a  tufted^crown,  casting  a  deep  gloom 
below.  The  fall  of  large  trees  from  age  is  a  common  occurrenoei 
and  not  without  danger,  as  it  often  causes  the  destruction  of  Ihoee 
adjacent;  and  an  ice-storm  is  awful. 

After  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  succeeded  bv  rain  and  a  partial  thaWy 
a  strong  frost  coats  the  trees  and  all  their  branches  with  transparent 
ice  often  an  inch  thick ;  the  noblest  trees  bend  under  the  load,  icicles 
hang  from  every  bough,  which  come  down  in  showers  with  the  least 
breath  of  wind.  The  hemlock-spruce  especially,  with  its  long 
drooping  branches,  is  then  like  a  solid  mass.  If  Uie  wind  freshens, 
the  smaller  trees  become  like  corn  beaten  down  by  the  tempest, 
while  the  largo  ones  swing  heavily  in  the  breeze.  The  forest  at  last 
gives  way  under  its  load,  tree  comes  down  after  tree  with  sudden 
and  terrific  violence,  crushing  all  before  them,  till  the  whole  is  one 
wild  uproar,  heard  from  afar  like  successive  discharges  of  artillery. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  imagined  more  brilliant  and  beautiful  than 
the  effect  of  sunshine  in  a  calm  day  on  the  frozen  boughs,  where 
every  particle  uf  the  icy  crystals  sparkles,  and  nature  seems  decked 
in  diamonds.' 

•  Mr.  Taylor. 
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Although  tho  subsoil  is  perpetually  frozen  at  the  depth  of  a  few 
feet  below  the  surface  beyond  the  56th  degree  of  north  latitude,  yet 
trees  grow  in  some  places  up  to  the  64  th  parallel.  Farther  north 
the  gloomy  and  majestic  forests  cease,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  bleak, 
barren  waste,  which  becomes  progressively  more  dreary  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  Arctic  Ocean.  Four-fifths  of  it  are  like  the  wilds  of 
Siberia  in  surface  and  climate,  covered  many  months  in  the  year 
with  deep  snow.  During  the  summer  it  is  the  resort  of  herds  of 
rein-deer  and  bisons,  which  come  from  the  south  to  browse  on  the 
tender  short  grass. which  then  springs  up  along  the  streams  and 
lakes. 

The  Alleghany  or  Appalachian  chain,  which  constitutes  the  second 
or  subordinate  system  of  North  American  mountains,  separates  the 
great  central  plain  from  that  which  lies  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Its  base  is  a  strip  of  table-land,  from  1000  to  3000  feet  high,  lying 
between  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Alabama  and  Yazoo,  in  the  south- 
ern states  of  the  Union,  and  New  Brunswick,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence.  This  high  land  is  traversed  throughout  1000 
miles,  between  Alabama  and  Vermont,  by  from  three  to  five  parallel 
ridges  of  low  mountains,  rarely  more  than  3000  or  4000  feet  high, 
and  separated  by  fertile  longitudinal  valleys,  which  occupy  more  than 
tvo-thirds  of  its  breadth  of  100  miles.  In  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  only  part  of  the  chain  to  which  the  name  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains  properly  belongs,  it  is  150  miles  broad,  and  the 
whole  is  computed  to  have  an  area  of  20,000  square  miles.  The 
parallelism  of  tho  ridges,  and  the  uniform  level  of  their  summits, 
are  the  characteristics  of  this  chain,  which  is  lower  and  less  wild 
than  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  uniformity  of  outline  in  the  south- 
ern and  middle  parts  of  the  chain  is  very  remarkable,  and  results 
from  their  peculiar  structure.*  These  mountains  have  no  central 
axis,  but  consist  of  a  series  of  convex  and  concave  flexures,  forming 
alternate  hills  and  longitudinal  valleys,  running  nearly  parallel 
throughout  their  length,  and  out  transversely  by  the  rivers  that  flow 
to  the  Atlantic  on  one  hand,  and  to  the  Mississippi  on  the  other. 
The  watershed  nearly  follows  the  windings  of  the  coast  from  tho 
point  of  Florida  to  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  State  of 
Maine. 

The  picturesque  and  peaceful  scenery  of  the  Appalachian  moun- 
tains is  well  known ;  they  arc  generally  clothed  with  a  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  their  western  slope  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
countries  in  the  United  States.  To  the  south  they  maintain  a  dis- 
tance of  200  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  but  approach  close  to  the  coast 
in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  from  whence 
their  general  course  is  northerly  to  the  river  St  Lawrence.     But 

*  Sir  Charles  Lyeirs  Travels  in  North  America. 
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tbe  Blue  Mountains,  which  form  the  most  easterly  ridge,  are  con- 
tinued in  the  double  range  of  the  Oreen  Mountains  to  Oa^  Poiat 
in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  Thej  fill  the  Canadas,  Maine,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  with  branches  as  high  as  the  mean  ele- 
Tation  of  the  principal  chain,  and  extend  even  to  the  dreary  regions 
of  Baffin's  Bay.  The  chief  Canadian  branches  are  parallel  to 
the  river  St  Lawrence.  One  goes  N.E.  from  Quebec;  and  the 
Mealy  Mountains,  which  are  of  much  greater  length,  extend  from 
Ottawa  River  to  Sandwich  Bay,  and,  though  low,  are  always  covered 
with  snow.  Little  is  known  of  the  high  lands  within  the  Arctic 
circle,  except  that  they  probably  extend  from  S.E.  to  N.W. 

The  country  between  Hudson's  Bay,  the  mouths  of  the  Chuixshill 
and  that  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  is  also  an  unknown  region ;  on 
the  east  it  descends  steeply  to  the  coast,  but  the  western  part,  known 
as  the  Barren  Ground,  is  low  and  destitute  of  wood,  exoept  on  the 
banks  of  the  streams.  The  whole  is  covered  with  low  precipitous 
hills.  Not  only  the  deep  forests,  but  vegetation  in  general,  dimin- 
ish as  the  latitude  increases,  till  on  the  arctic  shores  the  soil  be-* 
comes  incapable  of  culture,  and  the  majestic  forest  is  superseded  by 
the  arctic  birch,  which  creeps  on  the  ground.  Many  of  the  isLinds 
along  the  north-eastern  coasts,  though  little  favoured  by  nature,  pro- 
duce flax  and  timber ;  and  Newfoundland,  as  large  as  England  and 
Wales,  maintains  a  population  of  70,000  souls  by  its  fisheries :  it  is 
nearer  to  Britain  than  any  part  of  America — the  distance  from  the 
port  of  St.  John  to  the  harbour  of  Yalcntia  in  Lreland  is  only  1626 
geographical  miles. 

The  long  aud  comparatively  narrow  plain  which  lies  between  the 
Appalachian  mountains  and  the  Atlantic  extends  ^m  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Massachusetts.  At  its  80i]Uhem  ex- 
tremity it  joins  the  plain  of  the  Mississippi,  and  gradually  becomes 
narrower  in  its  northern  course  to  New  England,  where  it  merely 
includes  the  coast  islands.  It  is  divided  throughout  its  length  by  a 
line  of  cliff's  from  200  to  300  feet  high,  which  begins  in  Alabama 
and  ends  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts.  This  escarpment  is  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  terrace  known  as  the  Atlantic  Slope,  which  rises 
above  the  Maritime  or  Atlantic  Plain,  and  undulates  westwahi  to 
the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  the  most  eastern  ridge  of  the  Ap- 
palachian chain.  It  is  narrow  at  its  extremities  in  Alabama  and 
New  York,  but  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  it  is  200  miles  wide. 
The  surface  of  the  slope  is  of  great  uniformity ;  ridges  of  hills  and 
long  valleys  run  along  it  parallel  to  the  mountains,  close  to  which 
it  id  600  feet  high.  It  is  rich  in  soil  and  cultivation,  and  has  an 
immense  water-power  in  the  streams  and  rivers  flowing  from  the 
mountains  across  it,  which  are  precipitated  over  its  rocky  edge  to  the 
plains  on  the  wcsV     More  than  twenty-three  rivers  of  considerable 
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0126  fall  in  cascades  down  this  ledge  between  New  York  and  the 
Mississippi,  affording  scenes  of  great  beauty.' 

Both  land  and  water  assume  a  new  aspect  on  the  Atlantic  Plain. 
The  rivers,  after  dashing  over  the  rocky  barrier,  run  in  tranquil 
streams  to  the  ocean,  and  the  plain  itself  is  a  monotonous  level,  not 
taiore  than  100  feefr  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Along  the  coast 
It  is  scooped  into  valleys  and  ravines,  with  innumerable  creeks. 

The  greater  part  of  the  magnificent  countries  east  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  commercial  prosperity,  with 
natural  advantages  not  surpassed  in  any  country.  Nature,  however, 
still  maintains  her  sway  in  some  parts,  especially  where  pine-barrens 
and  swamps  prevail.  [The  area  of  the  diirty-one  states  which  now 
form  the  Union  (1853;  is  1,485,870  square  miles,  with  an  average 
population  of  15 -48  to  the  square  mile.  The  total  area  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  is  3,220,595  square  miles,  with  an  ave- 
itige  population  of  7*219  to  the  square  mile.  The  areas  of  the  great 
lakes  which  lie  on  the  north,  and  the  bays  which  indent  the  Atlantic 
snd  Pacific  coasts,  are  not  included  in  this  statement.  <  The  total 
population  on  the  1st  of  June  1850,  according  to  the  late  census, 
\ras  23,246,301 ;  and  of  this  number  19,619,366  are  white.  The 
irate  of  decennial  increase  of  the  white  population  is  37*14  per  cent., 
and  the  rate  of  annual  increase  of  the  totdl  population  is  3^  per 
cent.]  The  territory  of  the  United  States  is  capable  of  producing 
'everything  that  is  useful  to  man,  but  not  more  than  a  twenty-sixth 
part  of  it  has  been  cleared.  [According  to  recent  statements, 
1,400,000,000  acres  of  the  public  lands  remain  to  be  sold.]  The 
elimate  is  generally  healthy,  the  soil  fertile,  abounding  in  mineral 
treasures,  and  it  possesses  every  advantage  from  navigable  rivers 
and  excellent  harbours.  The  outposts  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization 
Ikave  already  reached  the  Pacific,  and  the  tide  of  white  men  is  con- 
tinually and  irresistibly  pressing  onwards  to  the  ultimate  extinction 
of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  soil — a  melancholy,  but  not  a  soli- 
tary, instance  of  the  rapid  extinction  of  a  whole  race. 

Crystalline  and  Palsezoic  rocks,  rich  in  precious  and  other  metals, 
form  the  substratum  of  Mexico,  for  the  most  part  covered  with  plu- 
tonic  and/ volcanic  formations  and  secondary  limestone;  granite 
Comes  to  the  surface  on  the  coast  of  Acapulco,  and  occasionally  on 
the  plains  and  mountains  of  the  table-land.  The  Rocky  Mountains 
are  mostly  Silurian,  except  the  eastern  ridge,  which  is  of  stratified 
crystalline  rocks,  amygdaloid  and  ancient  volcanic  productions.  The 
coast-chain  has  the  same  character,  with  immense  tracts  of  volcanic 

*  The  author  is  indebted  to  the  *  Physical  Geography  of  North  America/ 
by  H.  D.  Rogers,  Esq.,  and  to  the  very  interesting  » Travels  *  of  Sir  Charles 
LyeU  in  the  United  States,  for  the  greater  port  of  what  she  has  said  on  the 
Phyucal  Geography  and  Geology  of  that  portion  of  the  New  World. 
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ons  region  of  bold  aspect,  often  reaching  above  the  snow-line.  A 
branch  of  the  Sea  Alps,  which  runs  westward  to  Bristol  Bay,  has 
many  active  volcanoes,  and  so  has  that  which  fills  the  promontory 
of  Aliaska. 

Archipelagoes  and  islands  along  the  coast,  from  California  to  the 
promontory  of  Aliaska,  have  the  same  bold  character  as  the  maitl- 
land,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  tops  of  a  submarine  chain  of  table- 
lands and  mountains  which  constitute  the  most  westerly  ridge  of 
the  maritime  chains.  Prince  of  Wales's  Archipelago  contains  seven 
active  volcanoes. 

The  mountains  on  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  and  the  islands  are  in 
many  places  covered  with  colossal  forests,  but  wide  tracts  in  the- 
south  ao^-^andy  deserts. 


CHAPTER'XII. 

North  America,  continued — The  Oreat  Central  PUins,  or  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi — The  Alleghany  Mountains — The  Atlantic  Slope — The  Atlan- 
tic Plain — Geological  Notice  —  The  Mean  Height  of  the  Continents. 

The  great,  central  plain  of  North  America,  lying  betwfeen  the 
Rocky  and  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  reaching  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  includes  the  valleys  of  the  IJIississippi, 
St.  Lawrence,  Nelson,  Churchill,  and  most  of  those  of  the  Missouri, 
Mackenzie,  and  Coppermine  rivers.  It  has  an  area  of  3,246,000 
square  miles,  which  is  245,000  square  miles  more  than  the  central 
plain  of  South  America,  and  about  half  the  size  of  the  great  plain 
-of  the  old  continent,  which  is  less  fertile ;  for  although  the  whole 
of  America  is  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  old  continent,  it 
contains  at  least  as  much  productive  soil. 

The  plain,  5000  miles  long,  becomes  wider  towards  the  north,  and 
has  no  elevations  except  a  low  table-land  which  crosses  it  at  the  line 
of  the  Canadian  lakes  and  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is 
nowhere  above  1500  feet  high,  and  rarely  more  than  700 :  it  is  the 
watershed  between  the  streams  that  go  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
those  that  flow  to  the  Misssissippi.  The  character  of  the  plain  is 
that  of  perfect  uniformity,  rising  by  a  gentle  regular  ascent  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  which  river 
is  the  great  feature  of  the  Nojth  American  low  lands.  The  ground 
rises  in  the  same  equable  manner  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Mis^B- 
sippi  to  the  foot  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  but  its  aaoent  from  the 
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left  bank  to  the  Alleghanies  is  broken  into  bill  and  dale,  containing 
the  most  fertile  territory  in  the  United  States.  Under  so  wide  a 
range  of  latitude  the  plain  embraces  a  great  variety  of  soil,  climate, 
and  productions ;  but,  bein^  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  it  is  char- 
acterized in  its  middle  and  southern  partfi  by  interminable  grassy 
savannahs,  or  prairies,  and  enormous  forests,  and  in  the  far  north 
by  deserts  which  rival  those  of  Siberia  in  dreariness. 

In  the  south  a  sandy  desert,  400  or  500  miles  wide,  stretches 
along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  41st  degree  of  N.  lat. 
The  dry  plains  of  Texas  and  the  upper  region  of  the  Arkansas  havia 
all  the  charaoterifitics  of  Asiatic  table-lands;  more  to  the  north  the 
bare  treeless  steppes  on  the  high  grounds  of  the  far  west  are  burned 
up  in  summer,  and  frozen  in  winter  by  biting  blasts  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  but  the  soil  improves  toward  the  Mississippi.  At  its 
mouth,  indeed,  there  are  marshes  which  cover  35,000  square  miles, 
bearing  a  rank  vegetation,  and  its  d^lta  is  a  labyrinth  of  streams 
and  lakes,  with  dense  brushwood.  There  are  also  large  tracts  of 
forest  and  saline  ground,  especially  the  Grand  Saline  between  the 
rivers  Arkansas  and  Nesuketonga,  which  is  often  covered  two  or 
three  inches  deep  with  salt  like  a  fkll  of  snow.  All  the  cultivation 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in 
the  adjacent  provinces,  and  is  entirely  tropical,  consisting  of  sugar- 
cane, cotton,  and  indigo.  The  prairies,  so  characteristic  of  North 
America,  then  begin. 

To  the  right  of  the  Mississippi  these  savannahs  are  sometimes 
rolling,  but  oftener  level,  and  interminable  as  the  ocean,  covered 
with  long  rank  grass  of  tender  green,  blended  with  flowers  chiefly 
of  the  liliaceous  kind,  which  fill  the  air  with  their  fragrance.  In 
the  southern  dbtricts  they  are  sometimes  interspersed  with  groups 
of  magnolia,  tulip,  and  cotton  trees,  and  in  the  north  with  oak  and 
black  walnut  These  are  rare  occurrences,  atf  the  prairies  may  be 
traversed  for  many  dajrs  without  finding  a  shrub,  except  on  the 
banks  of  the  streams,  which  are  beautifully  fringed  with  myrtles, 
azaleas,  kalmias,  andromedas,  and  rhododendrons.  On  the  wide 
plains  the  only  objects  to  be  seen  are  countless  herds  of  wild  horses, 
bisons,  and  deer.  The  country  assumes  a  more  severe  aspect  in 
higher  latitudes.  It  is  sjill  capable  of  producing  rye  and  barley  in 
the  territories  of  the  Assiniboine  Indians,  and  round  Lake  Winne- 
peg  there  are  great  forests ;  a  low  vegetation  with  grass  follows,  and 
towards  the  Icy  Ocean  the  land  is  barren  and  covered  with  numerous 
lakes. 

East  of  the  Mississippi  there  is  a  magnificent  undulating  country 
about  300  miles  broad,  extending  1000  miles  from  south  to  north 
between  that  great  river  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  mostly  cov- 
ered with  trees.  When  America  was  discovered,  one  uninterrupted 
forest  spread  over  the  country,  from  the  Gulf  of  Si.  Lawrence  and 
11* 
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the  Canadian  lakes  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  it  crossed  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  descended  into  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  on  the  north,  but  on  the  south  it  crossed  the 
main  stream  of  that  river  altogether,  forming  an  ocean  of  vegetation 
of  more  than  1,000,000  of  square  miles,  of  which  the  greater  part 
still  remains.  Although  forests  occupy  so  much  of  the  country, 
there  arc  immense  prairies  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  also.  Pine 
barrens,  stretching  far  into  the  interior,  occupy  the  whole  coast  of 
the  Mexican  Gulf  eastward  from  the  Pearl  river,  through  Alabama 
and  a  great  part  of  Florida. 

These  vast  monotonous  tracts  of  sand,  covered  with  forests  of 
gigantic  pine-trees,  are  as  peculiarly  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America  as  the  prairies,  and  are  not  confined  to  this 
part  of  the  United  States ;  they  occur  to  a  great  extent  in  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  and  elsewhere.  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  though 
much  cleared,  still  possess  large  forests,  and  the  Ohio  flows  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  among  magnificent  trees,  with  an  undergrowth  of 
azaleas,  rhododendrons,  and  other  beautiful  shrubs,  matted  together 
by  creeping  plants.  There  the  American  forests  appear  in  all  their 
glory :  the  gigantic  deciduous  cypress,  and  the  tall  tulip-tree,  over- 
topping the  forest  by  half  its  height,  a  variety  of  noble  oaks,  black 
walnuts,  American  plane,  hickory,  sugar-maple,  and  the  lireoden- 
dron,  the  most  splendid  of  the  magnolia  tribe,  the  pride  of  the  forest. 

The  Illinois  waters  a  country  of  prairies  ever  fresh  and  green, 
and  five  new  states  are  rising  round  the  great  lakes,  whose  territory 
of  280,000  square  miles  contains  180,000,000  of  acres  of  land  of 
excellent  quality.  These  states,  stiU  mostly  covered  with  wood,  lie 
between  the  Lakes  and  the  Ohio,  and  they  reach  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Upper  Mississippi — a  country  twice  as  large  as  France, 
and  six  times  the  size  of  Englan*d. 

The  quantity  of  water  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  central 
plain  greatly  preponderates  over  that  of  the  land ;  the  five  principal 
lakes,  Huron,  Superior,  Michigan,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  cover  an  area 
equal  to  Great  Britain  [and  Ireland],  without  reckoning  small  lakes 
and  rivers  innumerable. 

[The  north-west  country,  or  Upper  Mississippi  valley,  compre- 
hends about  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  from  39*^  to  49*^  north,  and 
about  fourteen  degrees  of  longitude,  from  87°  to  101°  (from  10° 
to  24°  from  the  meridian  of  Washington),  and  con  tarns  about 
800,000  square  miles.  A  large  part  of  this  tract,  consisting  of  the 
northern  portion,  is  still  held  by  the  aborigines. 

This  country  has  some  very  peculiar  natural  features.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  the  numberless  lakes  which  spangle  its  north- 
em  surface,  the  remains,  no  doubt,  of  a  vast  sea  that  once  covered 
the  whole  country,  extending  north  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  pos- 
sibly to  Hudson's  Bay. 
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The  country  from  the  outlets  of  the  Illinois  and  Missouri  rivers 
to  St.  Peter's,  and  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Council  Blufis,  and 
beyond  that  point  westerly,  is  a  vast  gently-inclined  plane,  ascend- 
ing to  the  north  and  to  the  west  Between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
lake  elevation  above  the  Atlantic,  has  been  found  to  be  a  little  more 
than  500  feet ;  and  west  of  the  river  on  the  same  parallel,  towards 
the  Missouri,  something  more  than  700  feet.  At  St.  Peter's  it  is 
about  700  feet.  Nicollet  states  that  Council  Blufis  is  1037  feet 
above  the  Gulf;  and  the  elevation  of  Rock  Island,  in  the  same  lati- 
tude on  the  Mississippi,  he  says,  is  528;  and  the  height  of  Fort 
Pierre  Chouteau,  on  the  Missouri,  on  the  same  authority,  is  1456 ; 
the  lower  end  of  Lake  Pepin,  in  the  same  latitude  (44°  24'  north), 
is  710  feet,  and  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peter's,  in  about  latitude  45°, 
is  744  feet.  There  are  few  elevations  above  the  general  range,  called 
mounds;  but  with  the  exception  of  these,  the  surface  is  marked 
only  by  ravines  running  down  to  the  beds  of  the  streams,  which  are 
usually  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  lower. 

There  are  large  tracts  of  this  north-west  country  wholly  destitute 
of  tree  or  shrub,  and  covered  only  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  wild 
grass,  and  beautifully  interspersed  with  flowers  of  every  hue,  each 
successively  making  the  prairie  to  look  gay  with  their  presence  from 
April  till  October.  This  beautiful  natural  meadow  yields  bountiful 
returns  for  culture  and  toil  bestowed  upon  it.  It  consists  of  a  very 
dark-brown  vegetable  mould,  and  is  mellow  beyond  the  conception 
of  those  who  are  acquainted  only  with  the  hard,  stiff  soils  of  the 
Atlantic  slope.  This  mould  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  deep, 
and  entirely  free  from  grave^  The  subsoil  is  yellow  light  clay  or 
clay  loams,  which  resembles  the  soil  of  timbered  lands.  The  coun- 
try is  a  limestone  formation.  Timber  is  found  only  along  the 
streams:  it  consists  of  elm,  ash,  black  walnut,  butternut,  maple, 
mulberry,  and  iron-wood,  on  the  bottoms ;  and  on  the  upland,  white, 
red,  black  and  burr-oaks,  shell-bark  and  common  hickory,  with,  oc- 
casionally, linden,  birch,  wild  plum  and  cherry,  locust,  and  some 
other  trees.  On  the  Wisconsin  and  St.  Croix  Kivers  are  heavy 
growths  of  pine,  from  which  supplies  of  lumber  are  carried  down 
the  Mississippi  Kiver.* 

The  mighty  rivers  of  this  region  must  be  measured  by  travel,  the 
prairies  must  be  crossed,  and  the  lakes  seen,  before  the  mind  fully 
comprehends  a  description  of  them.  <<  To  look  at  a  prairie  up  or 
down,''  says  Nicollet,  *^  to  ascend  one  of  its  undulations ;  to  reach 
a  small  plateau,  or,  (as  the  voyageurs  call  it,  a  prairie  pluncM), 
moving  from  wave  to  wave  over  alternate  swelb  and  depressions ; 
and,  finally,  to  reach  the  vast  interminable  low  prairie  that  extends 

■  [Notes  on  the  North- West,  or  Valley  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  By 
W.  J.  A.  Bradford,  Now*  York,  1846.] 
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itself  ID  front,  —  be  it  for  hours,  days,  or  weeks,  one  never  tires ; 
pleasurable  and  exhilarating  sensations  are  all  the  time  felt;  ennui 
b  never  experienced.  Doubtless  there  are  moments  when  excessive 
heat,  a  want  of  fresh  water,  and  other  privations,  remind  one  that 
life  is  toil ;  but  these  drawbacks  are  of  short  duration.  There  is 
almost  always  a  breeze  over  them.  The  security  that  one  feels  in 
knowing  that  there  are  no  concealed  dangers — so  vast  is  the  extent 
the  eye  takes  in  —  no  difiBeulties  of  road ;  a  fiur-spreading  verdure, 
relieved  by  a  profusion  of  variously-coloured  flowers ;  the  aiure  of 
the  sky  above,  or  the  tempest  that  can  be  seen  from  its  beginning  to 
its  end;  the  beautiful  modifications  of  the  changing  clouds;  the 
curious  looming  of  objects  between  the  earth  and  sky,  tasking  the 
ingenuity  every  moment  to  rectify ;  —  all,  every  thing,  is  calculated 
to  excite  the  perceptions  and  keep  alive  the  imagination.  In  the 
summer  season,  especially,  every  thing  upon  the  prairies  is  cheerfal, 
graceful,  and  animated.  The  Indians,  with  herds  of  deer,  antelope 
and  buffalo,  give  life  and  motion  to  them.  It  is  then  they  should  be 
visited;  and  I  pity  the  man  whose  soul  could  remain  unmoved  under 
such  a  scene  of  excitement."] 

The  Ganadas  contain  millions  of  acres  of  good  soil,  covered  with 
immense  forests.  Upper  Canada  is  the  most  fertile,  and  in  many 
respects  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  British  colonies  in  the 
West:  every  European  grain,  and  every  plant  that  requires  a  hot 
summer  and  can  endure  a  cold  winter,  thrives  there.  The  forest 
consists  chiefly  of  black  and  white  spruce,  the  Weymouth  and  other 
pines — trees  which  do  not  admit  of  undergrowth :  they  grow  to  ereat 
height,  like  bare  spars,  with  a  tufted^crown,  casting  a  deep  gloom 
below.  The  fall  of  brge  trees  from  age  is  a  common  occurrenoe, 
and  not  without  danger,  as  it  often  causes  the  destruction  of  those 
adjacent ;  and  an  ice-storm  is  awful. 

After  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  succeeded  bv  rain  and  a  partial  thaw, 
a  strong  frost  coats  the  trees  and  all  their  branches  with  transparent 
ice  often  an  inch  thick ;  the  noblest  trees  bend  under  the  load,  icicles 
hang  from  every  bough,  which  come  down  in  showers  with  the  least 
breath  of  wind.  The  hemlock-spruce  especially,  with  its  long 
drooping  branches,  is  then  like  a  solid  mass.  If  the  wind  freshens, 
the  smaller  trees  become  like  corn  beaten  down  by  the  tempest, 
while  the  large  ones  swing  heavily  in  the  breeze.  The  forest  at  last 
gives  way  under  its  load,  tree  comes  down  after  tree  with  sudden 
and  terrific  violence,  crushing  all  before  them,  till  the  whole  is  one 
wild  uprour,  heard  from  afar  like  successive  discharges  of  artillery. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  imagined  more  brilliant  and  beautiful  than 
the  effect  of  sunshine  in  a  calm  day  on  the  frozen  boughs,  where 
every  particle  of  the  icy  crystals  sparkles,  and  nature  seems  decked 
in  diamonds.' 

•  Mr.  Taylor. 
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Although  tho  suhsoil  is  perpetually  frozen  at  the  depth  of  a  few 
feet  below  the  surface  beyond  the  56th  degree  of  north  latitude,  yet 
trees  grow  in  some  places  up  to  the  64  th  parallel.  Farther  north 
the  gloomy  and  majestic  forests  cease,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  bleak, 
barren  waste,  which  becomes  progressively  more  dreary  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  Arctic  Ocean.  Four-fifths  of  it  are  like  the  wilds  of 
Siberia  in  surface  and  climate,  covered  many  months  in  the  year 
with  deep  snow.  Daring  the  summer  it  is  the  resort  of  herds  of 
rcin-dcer  and  bisons,  which  come  from  the  south  to  browse  on  the 
tender  short  grass  which  then  springs  up  along  the  streams  and 
lakes. 

The  Alleghany  or  Appalachian  chain,  which  constitutes  the  second 
or  subordinate  system  of  North  American  mountains,  separates  the 
great  central  plain  from  that  which  lies  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Its  base  is  a  strip  of  table-land,  from  1000  to  3000  feet  high,  lying 
between  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Alabama  and  Yazoo,  in  the  south- 
ern states  of  the  Union,  and  New  Brunswick,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
fiver  St.  Lawrence.  This  high  land  is  traversed  throughout  1000 
miles,  between  Alabama  and  Vermont,  by  from  three  to  five  parallel 
ridges  of  low  mountains,  rarely  more  than  3000  or  4000  feet  high, 
and  separated  by  fertile  longitudinal  valleys,  which  occupy  more  than 
two-thirds  of  its  breadth  of  100  miles.  In  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  only  part  of  the  chain  to  which  the  name  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains  properly  belongs,  it  is  150  miles  broad,  and  the 
whole  is  computed  to  have  an  area  of  20,000  square  miles.  The 
parallelism  of  the  ridges,  and  the  uniform  level  of  their  summits, 
are  the  characteristics  of  this  chain,  which  is  lower  and  less  wild 
than  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  uniformity  of  outline  in  the  south- 
ern and  middle  parts  of  the  chain  is  very  remarkable,  and  results 
from  their  peculiar  structure.'  These  mountains  have  no  central 
axis,  but  consist  of  a  series  of  convex  and  concave  flexures,  forming 
alternate  hills  and  longitudinal  valleys,  running  nearly  parallel 
throughout  their  length,  and  out  transversely  by  the  rivers  that  flow 
to  the  Atlantic  on  one  hand,  and  to  the  Mississippi  on  the  other. 
The  watershed  nearly  follows  the  windings  of  the  coast  from  the 
point  of  Florida  to  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  State  of 
Maine. 

The  picturesque  and  peaceful  scenery  of  the  Appalachian  moun- 
tains is  well  known ;  they  are  generally  clothed  with  a  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  their  western  slope  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
countries  in  the  United  States.  To  the  south  they  maintain  a  dis- 
tance of  200  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  but  approach  close  to  the  coast 
in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  from  whence 
their  general  course  is  northerly  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence.     But 

*■  Sir  Charles  LyelFs  Travels  in  Nortli  America. 
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tbe  Blue  Moantaiiis,  which  fonn  the  most  easterly  ridge,  are  oon- 
taoued  in  the  double  range  of  the  Green  Mountains  to  6asp^  Point 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  They  fill  the  Canadas,  Maine,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  with  branches  as  high  as  the  mean  ele- 
Tation  of  the  principal  chain,  and  extend  even  to  the  dreary  regions 
of  Baffin's  Bay.  The  chief  Canadian  branches  are  parallel  to 
the  river  St.  Lawrence.  One  goes  N.E.  from  Quebec;  and  the 
Mealy  Mountains,  which  are  of  much  greater  length,  extend  from 
Ottawa  River  to  Sandwich  Bay,  and,  though  low,  are  always  covered 
with  snow.  Little  is  known  of  the  high  lands  within  the  Aretio 
circle,  except  that  they  probably  extend  from  S.E.  to  N.W. 

The  country  between  Hudson's  Bay,  the  mouths  of  the  Churchill 
and  that  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  is  also  an  unknown  region ;  on 
the  east  it  descends  steeply  to  the  coast,  but  the  western  part,  known 
as  the  Barren  Ground,  is  low  and  destitute  of  wood,  except  on  the 
banks  of  the  streams.  The  whole  is  covered  with  low  precipitous 
hills.  Not  only  the  deep  forests,  but  vegetation  in  general,  dimin- 
ish as  the  latitude  increases,  till  on  the  arctic  shores  the  soil  be-' 
comes  incapable  of  culture,  and  the  majestic  forest  is  superseded  by 
the  arctic  birch,  which  creeps  on  the  ground.  Many  of  the  islands 
along  the  north-eastern  coasts,  though  little  favoured  by  nature,  pro- 
duce flax  and  timber ;  and  Newfoundland,  as  large  as  England  and 
Wales,  maintains  a  population  of  70,000  souls  by  its  fisheries :  it  is 
nearer  to  Britain  than  any  part  of  America — the  distance  from  the 
port  of  St.  John  to  the  harbour  of  Yalcntia  in  L^land  is  only  1626 
geographical  miles. 

The  long  aud  comparatively  narrow  plain  which  lies  between  the 
Appalachian  mountains  and  the  Atlantic  extends  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Massachusetts.  At  its  soi]Uheni  ex- 
tremity it  joins  the  plain  of  the  Mississippi,  and  gradually  becomes 
narrower  in  its  northern  course  to  New  England,  where  it  merely 
includes  the  coast  islands.  It  is  divided  throughout  its  length  by  a 
line  of  cliffs  from  200  to  300  feet  high,  which  begins  in  Alabama 
and  ends  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts.  This  escarpment  is  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  terrace  known  as  the  Atlantic  Slope,  which  rises 
above  the  Maritime  or  Atlantic  Plain,  and  undulates  westwahi  to 
the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  the  most  eastern  ridge  of  the  Ap- 
palachian chain.  It  b  narrow  at  its  extremities  in  Alabama  and 
New  York,  but  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  it  is  200  miles  wide. 
The  surface  of  the  slope  is  of  great  uniformity ;  ridges  of  hills  and 
long  valleys  run  along  it  parallel  to  the  mountains,  close  to  which 
it  ia  600  feet  high.  It  is  rich  in  soil  and  cultivation,  and  has  an 
immense  water-power  in  the  streams  and  rivers  flowing  from  the 
mountains  across  it,  which  arc  precipitated  over  its  rocky  edge  to  the 
plains  on  the  wcs^     More  than  twenty-three  rivers  of  considerable 
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fliee  fall  in  cascades  down  this  ledge  between  Now  York  and  the 
Mississippi,  affording  scenes  of  great  beauty.' 

Both  land  and  water  assume  a  new  aspect  on  the  Atlantic  Plain. 
The  rivers,  after  dashing  over  the  rocky  barrier,  run  in  tranquil 
Btreams  to  the  ocean,  and  the  plain  itself  is  a  monotonous  level,  not 
more  than  100  feefr  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Along  the  coast 
it  is  scooped  into  valleys  and  ravines,  with  innumerable  creeks. 

The  greater  part  of  the  magnificent  countries  east  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  commercial  prosperity,  with 
natural  advantages  not  surpassed  in  any  countrv.  Nature,  however, 
still  maintains  her  sway  in  some  parts,  especially  where  pine-barrens 
and  swamps  prevail.  [The  area  of  the  tiiirty-one  states  which  now 
form  the  Union  (1853;  is  1,485,870  square  miles,  with  an  average 
population  of  15*48  to  the  square  mile.  The  total  area  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  is  3,220,595  square  miles,  with  an  ave- 
'rtige  population  of  7*219  to  the  square  mile.  The  areas  of  the  great 
lakes  which  lie  on  the  north,  and  the  bays  which  indent  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts,  are  not  included  in  this  statement.  '  The  total 
population  on  the  1st  of  June  1850,  according  to  the  late  census, 
was  23,246,301 ;  and  of  this  number  19,619,366  are  white.  The 
Tate  of  decennial  increase  of  the  white  population  is  37  14  per  cent., 
and  the  rate  of  annual  increase  of  the  totdl  population  is  3|  per 
cent.]  The  territory  of  the  United  States  is  capable  of  producing 
everything  that  is  useful  to  man,  but  not  more  than  a  twenty-sixth 
part  of  it  has  been  cleared.  [According  to  recent  statements, 
1,400,000,000  acres  of  the  public  lands  remain  to  be  sold.]  The 
climate  is  generally  healthy,  the  soil  fertile,  abounding  in  mineral 
treasures,  and  it  possesses  every  advantage  from  navigable  rivers 
and  excellent  harbours.  The  outposts  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization 
bave  already  reached  the  Pacific,  and  the  tide  of  white  men  is  con- 
tinually and  irresistibly  pressing  onwards  to  the  ultimate  extinction 
of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  soil — a  melancholy,  but  not  a  soli- 
iary,  instance  of  the  rapid  extinction  of  a  whole  race. 

Crystalline  and  Palsczoio  rocks,  rich  in  precious  and  other  metals, 
form  the  substratum  of  Mexico,  for  the  most  part  eovered  with  plu- 
tonic  and/ volcanic  formations  and  secondary  limestone;  granite 
domes  to  the  surface  on  the  coast  of  Acapulco,  and  occasionally  on 
the  plains  and  mountains  of  the  table-land.  The  Rocky  Mountains 
are  mostly  Silurian,  except  the  eastern  ridge,  which  is  of  stratified 
crystalline  rocks,  amygdaloid  and  ancient  volcanic  productions.  The 
coast-chain  has  the  same  character,  with  immense  tracts  of  volcanic 

*  The  author  is  indebted  to  the  *  Physical  Geography  of  North  America,* 
by  H.  D.  Rogers,  Esq.,  and  to  the  very  interesting  •  Trayels '  of  Sir  Charles 
I^n  in  the  United  States,  for  the  greater  part  of  what  she  has  said  on  the 
Physical  Geography  and  Geology  of  that  portion  of  the  New  World. 
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rocks,  both  ancient  and  modern,  especially  obsidian,  which  is  no- 
where developed  on  a  greater  scale,  ex6ept  in  Mexico  and  the 
Andes. 

In  North  America,  as  in  the  southern  part  of  the  continent,  vol- 
canic action  is  entirely  confined  to  the  coast  and  high  land  along  the 
Pacific.  The  numerous  venta  in  Mexico  and  California  [in  which 
there  are  five]  are  often  in  great  activity,  and  hot  springs  abouncL 
Though  a  considerable  interval  occurs  north  of  them,  where  the  fire 
is  dormant,  the  country  is  full  of  igneous  productions,  and  it  again 
finds  vent  in  Prince  of  Wales's  Archipelago,  which  has  seven  active 
volcanoes.  From  Mount  St.  Elias  westward  through  the  whole 
southern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Russian  America  and  the  Aleutian 
Islands?,  which  form  a  semicircle  between  Cape  Aliaska,  in  America^ 
and  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka,  volcanic  vents  occur,  and  in  the 
latter  peninsula  there  are  three  of  great  height. 

From  the  similar  nature  of  the  coasts  and  the  identity  of  the 
fossil  mammalia  on  each  side  of  Behring's  Strait,  it  is  more  than 
probaUo  that  the  two  continents  were  united,  even  since  the  sea  was 
inhabited  by  the  existing  species  of  animals.  Some  of  the  gigantic 
quadrupeds  of  the  old  continent  are  supposed  to  have  crossed,  either 
over  the  land  or  over  the  ice,  to  America ;  and  to  have  wandered 
southward  through  the  longitudinal  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, IMexico,  and  Central  iVmcrica,  and  to  have  spread  over  the 
vast  plains  of  both  continents,  even  to  their  utmost  extremity.*  An 
extinct  species  of  horse,  the  mastodon,  a  species  of  elephant,  three 
gigantic  edcntata,  and  a  hollow-horned  ruminating  animal  roamed 
over  the  prairies  of  North  America — certainly  since  the  sea  was 
peopled  by  its  present  inhabitants,  probably  even  since  the  existence 
of  the  Indians.  The  skeletons  of  these  creatures  are  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  saline  marshes  on  the  prairies  called  the  Licks, 
which  are  still  the  resort  of  the  existing  races.' 

There  were,  however,  various  animals  peculiar  to  America,  as  well 
as  to  each  part  of  that  continent,  at  least  so  far  as  yet  known. 
South  America  still  retains  in  many  cases  the  type  of  its  ancient 
inhabitants,  though  on  a  very  reduced  scale.  But  on  the  Patago- 
nian  plains,  and  on  the  Pampas,  skeletons  of  creatures  of  gigantic 
size  and  anomalous  forms  have  been  found,  one  a  quadruped  of 
great  magnitude,  covered  with  a  prodigious  coat  of  mail  similar  to 
that  of  the  armadillo ;  others  like  rats  or  mice,  as  largo  as  the  hip- 
popotamus—  all  of  which  had  lived  on  vegetables,  and  had  existed 
at  the  same  time  with  those  already  mentioned.  These  animals 
were  not  destroyed  by  the  agency  of  man,  since  creatures  not  larger 
than  a  rat  disappeared  from  Brazil  within  the  same  period. 

'  Dr.  Richardson  on  the  Fauna  of  tho  Uigb  Latitudes  of  North  America. 
« Sir  Charles  LyelL 
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The  geological  outline  of  the  United  States,  the  Canadas,  and  all 
the  country  of  the  Polar  Ocean,  though  highly  interesting  in  itself, 
becomes  infinitely  more  so  when  viewed  in  connection  with  that  of 
northern  and  middle  Europe.  A  remarkable  analogy  exists  in  the 
structure  of  the  land  on  each  side  of  the  North  Atlantic  basin. 
Gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  occasional  granite,  prevail  over  wide  areas 
in  the  AUeghanies,  on  the  Atlantic  Slope,  and  still  more  in  the 
northern  latitudes  of  the  American  continent;  and  they  range  also 
through  the  greater  part  of  Scandinavia,  Finland,  and  Lapland.  In 
the  latter  countries,  and  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  America,  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  has  observed  that  the  fossiliferous  rocks  belong  either 
to  the  most  ancient  or  to  the  newest  formations,*  to  the  Silurian 
strata,  or  to  such  as  contain  shells  of  recent  species  only,  no  inter- 
mediate formation  appearing  through  immense  regions.  Palsdozoio 
strata  extend  over  2000  miles  in  the  middle  and  high  latitudes  of 
North  America ;  they  occupy  a  tract  nearly  as  great  between  the 
most  westerly  headlands  of  Norway  and  those  that  separate  the 
White  Sea  from  the  Polar  Ocean;  Sir  Roderick  Murchiison  has 
traced  them  through  central  and  eastern  Europe,  and  the  Ural 
Mountains,  even  to  Siberia;  Messrs.  Abich  and  Thiatcheff  through 
^e  Caucasus  and  Altai.  They  have  been  seen  also  by  Messrs. 
Dorbigny  and  Pentland  to  constitute  the  most  elevated  pinnacles  of 
the  Peru-Bolivian  Andes,  and  Lieut.  Strachey  has  recently  disco- 
yered  them  at  great  elevations  in  the  Himalaya,  where  they  form 
the  summits  of  the  gigantic  Junnotri,  and  with  fossils  analogous  to 
those  found  in  the  Ural,  and  the  Andes.  Throughout  these  vast 
regions,  both  in  America  and  in  the  old  continent,  the  Silurian 
strata  are  followed  in  ascending  order  by  the  Devonian  an^  carbon- 
iferous formations,  which  are  developed  on  a  stupendous  scale  in  the 
United  States,  chiefly  in  the  All(^hany  mountains  and  on  the  At- 
lantic Slope.  The  Devonian  and  carboniferous  strata  together  are  a 
mile  and  a  half  thick  in  the  State  of  New  York,  [in  which  there 
is  no  coal,]  and  three  times  as  much  in  Pennsylvania,  where  one 
[continuous]  coal-field,  [extending]  between  the  northern  limits  of 
that  State  and  [the  northern  sections  of]  Alabama,  occupies  63,000 
square  miles.  [What  is  termed  the  Pittsburg  seam,  a  part  of  the 
ffreat  Appalachian  coal-field,  according  to  the  surveys  of  the  Pro- 
fessors Ilogers,  measures  14,000  sauare  miles ;  but  the  anthracite 
coal-bed  does  not  probably  exceed  2000  square  miles.]  There  are 
many  others  of  great  magnitude,  both  in  the  United  States  and  to 
the  north  of  them,  so  that  most  valuable  of  all  minerals  is  inex- 
haustible, which  is  not  the  least  of  the  many  advantages  enjoyed 

'  This  remarkable  analogy  between  the  fossil  remains  of  the  PalaBozoio 
systems  in  the  Old  and  New  World  has  been  more  particularly  shown  by 
the  researohes  of  Messrs.  de  Yemeail  and  Sharpe. 

12 
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by  that  flouriflbing  country.  Tho  coal  formation  is  also  developed 
in  Now  ]*runswick,  and  traces  of  it  arc  foi^nd  on  the  shores  and  in 
the  JMlandM  of  the  Polar  Occan^  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  and 
even  in  Spitzb<»rgftn. 

A  vast  carboniferous  basin  exists  in  Belgium,  above  the  Silurian 
strata ;  two  or  three  of  less  importance  in  France ;  and  a  great  per* 
tion  of  Britain  is  perfectly  similar  in  structure  to  North  America. 
The  Silurian  rocks  in  many  instances  are  the  same,  and  the  coal- 
fields of  New  England  are  precisely  similar  to  those  in  Wales,  8000 
miIes«ofr. 

In  all  the  more  northern  countries  that  have  been  mentioned,  so 
very  distant  from  one  another,  the  general  range  of  the  rocks  is  from 
north -cast  to  south-west ;  and  in  northern  Europe,  the  British  isles, 
and  North  America,  great  lakes  are  formed  along  the  junction  of  the 
strata,  the  whole  analogy  affording  a  proof  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  the 
same  geological  conditions  in  the  northern  regions  at  a  very  remote 
period.  At  a  later  time  those  erratic  blocks,  which  are  now  scattered 
over  the  higher  latitudes  of  both  continents,  were,  most  likely^ 
brought  from  the  north  by  drift  ice  or  currents,  while  the  land  was 
still  covered  by  the  deep.  Volcanic  agency  has  not  been  wanting 
to  complete  the  analogy.  The  Silurian  and  overlying  strata  have 
been  pierced  in  many  places  by  trappean  rocks  on  both  continents, 
and  they  appear  also  in  the  islands  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Polar 
Seas.  Even  now  the  volcanic  fires  are  in  great  activity  in  the  very 
centre  of  that  basin  in  Iceland,  and  in  the  very  distant  and  less- 
known  island  of  Jan  Meyen. 

The  average  height  of  the  continents  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
is  the  mean  between  the  height  of  all  the  high  lands  and  all  the  low. 
Baron  Humboldt,  by  whom  the  computation  was  effected,  found  that 
the  table-lands,  with  their  slopes,  on  account  of  their  great  extent 
and  mass,  have  a  much  greater  influence  upon  the  result  than  moun- 
tain-chains. For  example,  if  the  range  of  the  Pyrenees  were  pul- 
verized, and  strewed  equally  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  it  would 
only  raise  the  soil  6  feet ;  the  Alps,  which  occupy  an  area  four  times 
as  great  as  that  on  which  the  Pyrenees  stand,  would  only  raise  it  22 
feet ;  whereas  the  compact  plateau  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  which 
has  only  1920  feet  of  mean  height,  would  elevate  the  soil  of  Europe 
76  feet;  so  that  the  table-land  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  would  pro- 
duce an  effect  four  times  as  great  as  the  whole  system  of  the  Alps.^ 

'  A  chain  of  mountains  is  assumed  to  be  a  three-sided  horizontal  prism, 
"whose  height  is  the  mean  elevation  of  the  chain,  and  the  base  the  mean 
length  and  breadth  of  tho  same,  or  the  area  on  which  the  chain  stands, 
and  tlius  its  mass  may  bo  computed  approximately.  It  is  evident  that  a 
table-land  must  have  a  greater  effect  on  the  mean  height  of  a  continent  than 
a  chain  of  mountains,  for,  supposing  both  to  be  of  the  same  base  and  alti- 
tude, one  would  be  exactly  double  the  other ;  and  even  if  tho  mountains  be 
the  higher  of  the  two,  their  upper  parts  contain  much  less  solid  matter  than 
their  lower,  on  aooount  of  the  intenrals  and  deep  valleys  between  the  peaks. 


^^^  --^^  ^^m 
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A  great  extent  of  low  land  necessarily  compensates  for  the  high 
—  at  least  it  diminishes  its  effect.  The  mean  elevation  of  France, 
including  the  Pyrenees,  Jura,  Vosges,  and  all  the  other  French 
mountains,  is  870  feet,  while  the  mean  height  of  the  whole  Euro- 
pean continent,  of  1,720,000  square  miles,  is  only  670  feet,  because 
the  vast  European  plain,  which  is  nine  times  as  large  as  France, 
has  a  mean  altitude  of  but  380  feet,  although  it  has  a  few  intumes- 
cences, which,  however,  are  not  much  above  1000  feet,  high,  so  that 
it  is  200  feet  lower  than  the  mean  height  of  France.* 

The  great  table-land  of  Eastern  Asia,  with  its  colossal  mountain- 
chains,  has  a  much  less  effect  on  the  mean  height  of  Asia  than 
might  have  been  expected,  on  account  of  the  depression  round  the 
Caspian  Sea ;  and  still  more  from  the  very  low  level  and  the  enor- 
mous extent  of  Siberia,  which  is  a  third  larger  than  all  Europe. 
The  intumescences  in  these  vast  plains  arc  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  their  vast  area,  for  Tobolsk  is  only  115  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  and  even  on  the  Upper  Angora,  at  a  point  nearer  the  In- 
dian than  the  Arctic  Sea,  the  elevation  is  only  830  feet,  'vthich  is 
not  half  the  height  of  the  city  of  Munich,  and  the  third  part  of 
Asia  has  a  mean  height  of  only  255  feet.  The  effect  of  the  Great 
Gobi,  that  part  of  the  table-land  lying  between  Lake  Baikal  and  the 
wall  of  China,  is  diminished  by  a  vast  hollow  2560  feet  deep,  the 
dry  basin  of  an  ancient  sea  of  considerable  extent  near  Erg6,  so  that 
this  great  desert  has  a  mean  height  of  but  4220  feet,  and  conse- 
quently it  only  raises  the  general  level  of  the  Asiatic  continent  128 
feet,  though  it  is  twice  as  large  as  Germany.  The  table-land  of 
Tibet,  whose  mean  elevation,  according  to  Baron  Humboldt,  is 
11,600  feet,  together  with  the  chains  of  the  Himalaya  and  Kuen- 
lun,  which  enclose  it,  only  produces  an  effect  of  358  feet.  On  the 
whole,  the  mean  level  of  Asia  above  the  sea  is  1150  feet.' 

Notwithstanding  the  height  and  length  of  the  Andes,  their  mass 
has  little  effect  on  the  continent  of  South  America  on  account  of  the 
extent  of  the  eastern  plains,  which  are  one-third  larger  than  Europe. 
For  if  these  mountains  were  reduced  to  powder  and  strewn  equally 
over  them,  it  would  not  raise  them  above  518  feet;  but  when  the 
minor  mountain  systems  and  the  table-land  of  Brazil  are  added  to 

« According  to  Mr.  Charpenticr,  the  area  of  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees  is 
1720  square  English  miles.  As  the  mean  elevation  of  the  passes  gives  the 
mean  height  of  the  mountains,  Baron  Humboldt  e.^timated  from  the  height 
of  28  passes  over  the  Pyrenees  that  the  mean  crest  of  thnt  chnin  is  7990 
feet  high,  which  is  300  feet  higher  than  the  mean  height  of  the  Alps,  though 
the  peaks  in  the  Alps  have  a  greater  elevation  than  those  of  the  Pyrenees 
in  the  ratio  1-4  to  1. 

•  The  Russian  Academicinns  MM.  Fuss  and  Bunge  found  by  baromctri- 
oal  measurement  the  mean  height  of  that  part  of  the  Eastern  Asiatic  table- 
land lying  between  Lake  Baikal  and  the  Great  Wall  of  China  to  be  only 
about  6960  feet  The  smallness  of  this  mean  is  owing  to  hollows  in  iht 
tftUe-laad,  etpacially  in  the  desert  of  the  Qreat  QobL 
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tlio  Anrlcfl)  tlic  mean  height  of  the  whole  of  South  America  is  1130 
ft'ct.  North  America,  whose  mountain-chains  are  far  inferior  to 
tlioHc  in  the  southern  part  of  the  continent,  has  its  mean  elevation 
incrcaHcd  by  the  table-land  of  Mexico,  so  that  it  has  750  feet  of 
tnenn  height. 

The  mean  elevation  of  the  whole  of  the  New  World  is  930  feet^ 
and  of  the  continental  masses  of  Europe  and  Asia  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  1010  feet.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  internal  action  in 
nncicnt  times  has  been  most  powerful  under  Asia,  somewhat  less 
under  Houth  America,  considerably  less  under  North  America,  and 
least  of  all  under  Europe.  In  the  course  of  ages  changes  will  take 
place  in  these  results,  on  account  both  of  the  sudden  and  gradual 
rise  of  the  land  in  some  parts  of  the  earth,  and  its  depression  in 
others.  The  continental  masses  of  the  north  are  the  lowest  portions 
of  our  hemisphere,  since  the  mean  heights  of  Europe  and  North 
America  are  670  and  750  feet.' 

ijio  little  is  known  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  that  no  inference  can 
bo  drawn  with  regard  to  its  heights  and  hollows,  and  what  relation 
its  mean  depth  bears  to  the  mean  height  of  the  land.  From  its 
small  influence  on  the  gravitating  force,  La  Place  assumed  it  to  be 
about  four  miles.'  As  the  mean  height  of  the  continents  is  abont 
1000  feet,  and  their  extent  only  about  a  fourth  of  that  of  the  sea, 
they  might  be  easily  submerged,  were  it  not  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  Hca  being  only  one-fifth  of  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  and 
the  earth  itself  increasing  in  density  towards  its  centre.  La  Place 
has  proved  that  the  stability  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  ocean  can 

>  ])y  tho  mensuration  and  computation  of  Baroti  Humboldt  and  Mr.  Pent- 
Innd,  the  elevation  of  tho  highcHt  peaks,  and  the  mean  heights  of  the  Himi^ 
luya,  of  the  Equatorial  and  Bolivian  Andes  and  the  Alps,  are  as  follows: — 
^  Peak*.  Mean  HeMrht. 

Tlimalnya 28,178 16,670 

Andes  between  6°  N.  and  2°  S.  lat 21,424 11,380 

Eastern  Cordillera   \   Between  IS^   S 21,300 15,250 

Western  Cordillera  )  nudists. lat  ) 22,860 14,000 

Alps 16,789 7,863 

The  Peak  of  Dhawalaghiri  is  26,802  feet  high,  and  the  Kunchinginga  in 
Sikim  28,178.  Captain  Gerard  gives  18,000  or  19,000  feet  m  the  height 
of  the  snow-line  on  tlie  mountains  in  the  middle  of  the  Asiatic  table-land, 
nnd  30,000  feet  as  the  absolute  elevation  of  the  Kuenlun,  but  Colonel  Sabine 
observes  that  the  latter  figures  require  confirmation,  no  direct  measures  of 
the  peaks  of  the  Kuenlun  having  been  ever  executed. 

'  The  greatest  depth  hitherto  attained  by  soundings  was  six  statute  miles, 
or  about  10,600  yards,  in  the  North  Atlantic,  by  the  American  expedition 
lately  sent  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  the  false  Bermudas.  [The  deepest 
soundings  ever  made  prior  to  the  experiment  referred  to,  was  lOOO  fathoms 
or  24,000  feet,  by  an  officer  of  the  British  navy,  but  it  was  not  considered 
to  be  very  satisfactory.]  See  official  despatch  of  Lieut.  Maury,  in  a  Waak- 
ington  paper  of  NovemDer  8,  1860. 
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never  be  subverted  by  any  physical  cause :  a  general  inundation  from 
the  mere  instability  of  the  ocean  is  therefore  impossible. 
•  [On  the  15th  of  November  1849,  in  latitude  31°  59'  north,  lon- 
gitude 58°  43'  west,  Lieut.  J.  C.  Walsh,  U.S.  Navy,  (under  the 
instructions  of  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury,  Superintendent  of  the  National 
Observatory  at  Washington),  sounded  with  5700  fathoms  of  wire 
without  reaching  the  bottom.  The  inference  from  this  experiment 
is  that  the  depth  of  the  ocean  exceeds,  at  that  place;  34;200  feet,  or 
more  than  six  statute  miles. 

Commander  Barron,  on  board  the  U.  S.  Ship  John  Adams,  reports, 
in  May  1851,  deep  sea  soundings  made  while  crossing  the  Atlantic. 
They  are  as  follows : —  , 

North  West 

Date.  Latitude.  LoiiKiiude.  Fnthums.  Feet. 

May  8  BS^  60 52°  34^ 2,600  =  16,000 

9  32°  06^ 44°  47 6,600  =  33,000  got  bottom 

10  81°  01 44°  31 2,300  =  18,800  got  bottom 

17  Peak  of  Pico  in  sight.; 670  =    4,020  got  bottom 

21  35°  07^ 25°  43' 1,040  ==    6,240  got  bottom 

These  soundings  indicate  that  the  great  basin  which  holds  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  has  a  surface  broken  into  irregular 
depressions  and  elevations  analogous  to  the  deep  valleys  and  cloud- 
capped  mountains  of  the  dry  land.  The  persevering  efforts  of  Lieut. 
Maury  to  ascertain  the  laws  which  regulate  the  motions  of  the  sea 
and  of  the  air  will  result  in  adding  largely  to  the  knowledge  of 
many  phenomena  which  have  hitherto  been  deemed  mysteries,  and 
eluded  the  satisfactory  investigation  pf  physicists.  And  amongst 
the  inquiries  not  the  least  interesting  are  those  relating  to  the  depth 
of  the  ocean,  and  the  form  of  its  bottom.'] 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Continent  of  Australia — Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land — Islands — 
Continental  Islands  —  Pelasgic  Islands  —  New  Zealand  —  New  Guinea  — 
Borneo — Atolls — Encircling  Reefs  —  Cornl  Reefs — Barrier  Kcefs — Vol- 
canic Islands  —  Areas  of  Subsidence  and  Elevation  in  the  Bed  of  the 
Pacific — Active  Volcanoes — Earthquakes — Secular  Changes  in  the  Level 
of  the  Land. 

The  continent  of  Australia,  situate  in  the  Eastern  Pacific  Ocean, 
is  so  destitute  of  large  navigable  rivers  that  probably  no  very  high 

['  See  Maury's  Explanations  and  Sailing  Directions  to  accompany  the 
Wind  and  Current  Charts.     Washington,  1851.] 
12* 
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land  exists  in  its  interior,  which,  as  far  as  it  has  been  explored, 
seems  to  be  singularly  flat  and  low,  but  it  is  still  so  little  known 
that  no  idea  c;in  be  formed  of  its  mean  elevation.  It  is  2400  miles 
from  cast  to  west,  and  1 700  from  north  to  south,  and  is  divided  into 
two  unequal  parts  by  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn ;  consequently  it  haa 
both  a  temperate  and  a  tropicsil  climate.  New  Guinea,  separated 
from  Australia  by  Torres  Straits,  and  traversed  by  the  same  chain 
of  mountains  with  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  is  bo 
perfectly  similar  in  structure,  that  it  forms  but  a  detached  member 
of  the  adjacent  continent. 

The  coasts  of  Australia  are  indented  by  very  largo  bays,  and  by 
harbours  that  might  give  shr^lter  to  all  the  navies  in  Europe.  The 
most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  eastern  side,  which  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  the  British  colony  of  New  South  AVales,  is  a  long  chain  of 
mountains  which  never  retires  far  from  the  coast,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  short  deviations  in  its  southern  part,  maintains  a 
meridional  direction  through  35  degrees  of  latitude.  It  is  continued 
at  one  extremity  from  Torres  Straits,  at  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  far  into  the  interior  of  New  Guinea;  and  at  the  other 
it  traverses  the  whole  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  It  is  low  in  the 
northern  parts  of  New  Holland,  being  in  some  places  merely  a  hifh 
land  'y  but  about  the  30th  degree  of  south  latitude  it  assumes  the 
form  of  a  regular  mountain-chain,  and  running  in  a  very  tortaous 
line  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  terminates  i^s  visible  course  at  Wilson's 
Promontory,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent.  It  is  con- 
tinued, however,  by  a  chain  of  mountainous  islands  across  Bass's 
Straits  to  Cape  Portland,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  from  thence  the 
range  proceeds  in  a  zigzag  line  of  high  and  picturesque  mountains 
to  South  Cape,  where  it  ends,  having,  in  its  course  of  1500  miles, 
separated  the  drainage  of  both  countries  into  eastern  and  western 
waters. 

The  distance  of  the  chain  from  the  sea  in  New  South  Wales  is 
from  50  to  100  miles,  but  at  the  32nd  parallel,  it  recedes  to  150, 
yet  soon  returns,  and  forms  the  wild  group  of  the  Corccudgy  Peaks, 
from  whence,  under  the  names  of  the  Blue  Mountains  and  Austra- 
lian Alps,  its  highest  part,  it  proceeds  in  a  general  westerly  direc- 
tion to  the  land's  end. 

The  average  height  of  these  mountains  is  only  from  2400  to 
4700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  even  Mount  Kosciusko, 
the  loftiest  of  the  Australian  Alps,  is  not  more  than  6500  feet  high  ; 
yet  it^  position  is  so  favourable,  that  the  view  from  its  snowy  and 
craggy  top  sweeps  over  an  area  of  7000  square  miles.  The  nigged 
and  sjivage  character  of  these  mountains  lar  exceeds  what  might  be 
expected  from  their  height :  in  some  places,  it  is  true,  their  tops  are 
rounded  and  covered  with  forests :  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
chain,  though  wooded  along  the  flanks,  is  crowned  by  naked  needles, 
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tooth-formed  peaks,  and  flat  crests  of  granite  or  porphyry,  mingled 
with  patches  of  snow.  The  spurs  give  a  terrific  character  to  these 
mountains,  and  in  many  places  render  them  altogether  inaccessible, 
both  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  These  shoot 
right  and  left  from  the  ridgy  axis  of  the  main  range,  equal  to  it  in 
height,  and  separated  from  it  and  from  one  another,  by  dark  and 
almost  subterraneous  gullies,  like  rents  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
iron-bound  by  impracticable  precipices,  and  streams  flowing  through 
them  in  black  silent  eddies,  or  foaming  torrents.  The  intricate  char« 
acter  of  these  ravines,  the  danger  of  desceuding  into  them,  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  out  again,  render  this  mountain-chain,  in  New 
South  Wales  at  least,  almost  a  complete  barrier  between  the  country 
on  the  coast  aud  that  in  the  iaterior  —  a  circumstance  very  unhr 
vourable  to  the  latter.' 

In  New  South  Wales  the  country  slopes  westward  from  these 
mountains  to  a  low,  flat,  unbroken  plain.  On  the  east  side,  darkly 
verdant  and  round-topped  hills  and  ridges  are  promiscuously  grouped 
together,  leading  to  a  richly-wooded  undulating  country,  which 
gradually  descends  to  the  coast,  and  forms  the  valuable  lands  of  the 
British  colony.  Discovered  by  Cook  in  the  year  1770,  it  was  not 
colonized  till  1788.  It  has  become  a  prosperous  country;  and  al- 
though new  settlers  in  the  more  remote  parts  suffer  the  privations 
and  difficulties  incident  to  their  position,  yet  there  is  educated  society 
in  the  towns,  with  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  civilized  life. 

Th^  coast-belt  on  the  western  side  of  Australia  is»  generally  of 
inferior  land,  with  richer  tracts^  interspersed  near  the  rivers,  and 
bounded  on  the  east  by  a  range  of  primary  mountains  from  SOOO  to 
4000  feet  high,  in  which  granite  occasionally  appears.  Beyond  this 
the  country  is  level,  and  the  land  better,  though  nowhere  very  pro- 
ductive except  in  grass. 

None  of  the  rivers  of  Australia  are  navigable  to  any  great  distance 
from  their  mouths.  The  want  of  water  is  severely  felt  in  the  inte- 
rior, which,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  is  a  treeless  desert  of  sand,  swamps, 
and  jungle ;  yet  a  belief  prevails  that  there  is  a  large  sea  or  fresh- 
water lake  in  its  centre ;  and  this  opinion  is  founded  partly  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  also  because  all  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the 
sea  on  the  northern  coast,  between  the  Gulfs  of  Van  Diemen  and 
Carpentaria,  converge  towards  their  sources,  as  if  they  served  for 
drains  to  some  large  body  of  water. 

However  unpropitious  the  centre  of  the  continent  may  be  —  and 
the  shores  generally  have  the  same  barren  character — there  is  abun- 
dance of  fine  country  inland  from  the  coast.  On  the  north  all  tropi- 
cal productions  might  be  raised,  and  in  so  large  a  continent  there 
must  be  extensive  tracts  of  arable  land,  though  its  peculiar  character 

*  Memoirs  of  Count  Strxelecki. 
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is  pastoral.  There  are  large  forests  on  the  mouDtains  and  elsewhere, 
yet  that  moisture  is  wanting  which  clothes  other  countries  in  the 
same  latitude  with  rank  vegetation.  In  the  colonies,  the  clearing 
of  a  great  extent  of  land  has  modified  in  some  degree  the  mean 
annual  temperature,  so  that  the  climate  has  hecome  hotter  and  driery 
and  not  thereby  improved. 

Van  Piemen's  Land,  of  triangular  form,  has  an  area  of  27,200 
square  miles,  and  is  very  mountainous.  No  country  has  a  greater 
number  of  deep,  commodious  harbours;  and  as  most  of  the  rivers, 
though  not  navigable  to  any  distance,  end  in  arms  of  the  sea,  they 
afford  secure  anchorage  for  ships  of  any  size.  The  mountain  ctiain 
that  traverses  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  islands  in 
Bass's  Straits,  rises  again  from  Cape  Portland,  and,  winding  through 
Van  Piemen's  Land  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Z,  separates  it  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts,  with  a  mean  height  of  3750  feet,  and  at  an 
average  distance  of  40  miles  from  the  sea.  It  encloses  the  basins 
of  the  Perwent  and  Heron  rivers,  and,  after  sending  a  branch  be- 
tween them  to  Hobart  Town,  ends  at  South  Cape.  The  offsets  which 
shoot  in  all  directions  are  as  savage  and  full  of  impassable  chasms  as 
it  is  itself.  There  are  cultivable  plains  and  valleys  along  the  nume- 
rous rivers  and  largo  lakes  by  which  the  country  is  well  watered ; 
so  that  Van  Piemen's  Land  is  more  agricultural  and  fertile  than  the 
adjacent  continent,  but  its  climate  is  wet  and  cold.  The  uncleared 
soil  of  both  countries,  however,  is  far  inferior  to  that  in  the  greater 
part  of  North  or  South  America.* 

Granite  constitutes  the  entire  floor  of  the  western  portion  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  extends  far  into  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
bearing  a  striking  resemblane^  in  character  to  a  similar  portion  of 
the  Altai  chain  described  by  l]aron  Humboldt  The  central  axis 
of  the  mountiin-rangc,  in  New  South  Wales  and  in  Van  Piemen's 
Land,  is  of  granite,  syenite,  and  quartz  rock ;  but  in  early  times 
there  had  been  great  invasions  of  volcanic  substances,  as  many  parts 
of  the  main  chain,  and  most  of  its  offsets,  are  of  the  older  igneous 
rocks.  The  fossiliferous  strata  of  the  two  colonies  are  mostly  of  the 
Palaeozoic  period,  but  their  fossil  fauna  is  poor  in  species.  Some 
are  identical  with,  and  others  are  representatives  of,  the  species  of 
other  countries,  even  of  England.  It  appears  from  their  coal-mea- 
sures that  the  flora  of  these  countries  was  as  distinct  in  appearance 
from  that  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  previous  to  the  carboniferous 
period,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

["  Geological  researches  into  the  structure  of  the  globe  show  that 
a  succession  of  physical  changes  have  modified  its  surface  from  the 
earliest  period  up  to  the  present  time ;  and  that  these  changes  have 
been  accompanied  with  variations,  not  only  in  tbc  phases  of  animal 

*  Count  Strzelecki. 
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and  vegetable  life,  but  often  in  the  development  also  of  organization } 
and  as  these  changes  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  operating 
uniformly  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe  in  the  same  periods 
of  time,  we  should  naturally  be  prepared  for  finding  the  now- 
existing  fauna  of  some  regions  exhibiting  a  higher  state  of  de- 
velopment than  that  of  others:  accordingly,  if  we  contrast  the 
old  continents  of  geographers  with  the  zoology  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  we  find  a  wide  difference  in  the  degree  of  organization 
which  creation  has  reached  in  these  respective  regions.  In  New 
Zealand,  with  the  exception  of  a  vegpertilis  (bat),  and  a  m\A% 
(mouse,)  which  latter  is  said  to  exist  there,  but  which  has  not  yet 
been  sent  to  England,  the  most  highly  organized  animal  hitherto 
discovered,  either  fossil  or  recent,  is  a  bird.  In  Austndia,  if  com- 
pared with  New  Zealand,  creation  appears  to  have  considerably 
advanced,  but  even  here  the  order  of  Rodentia  (the  gnawing  ani- 
mals), b  the  highest  in  the  scale  of  its  indigenous  animal  produc- 
tions ;  the  great  majority  of  its  quadrupeds  being  the  Marmpiatn 
(kangaroos,  &c.,)  and  the  Monotrcmata,  (^Echidnaj  and  Ornithoryn' 
chus)y  which  are  the  very  lowest  of  the  mammalia ;  and  its  ornitho 
logy  being  characterized  by  the  presence  of  certain  peculiar  genera 
—  TaleffuUtty  Ldpoa^  MegapoiUiMy —  birds  which  do  not  incubate 
their  own  eggs,  and  which  arc  perhaps  the  lowest  representatives  of 
their  own  class ;  while  the  low  organization  of  its  botany  is  indicated 
by  the  remarkable  absence  of  its  fruit-bearing  trees,  the  Cerealia, 
(wheat,  rye,  barley,  &c.,)"]' 

Though  the  innumerable  islands  that  are  scattered  through  the 
ocean  and  seas  differ  much  in  size,  form,  and  character,  they  have 
been  grouped  by  M.  Von  Buch  into  the  two  distinct  classes  of^Jon- 
tinental  and  Pclasgic  islands,  most  of  the  latter  being  either  of 
volcanic  or  coral  formation.  Continental  islands  are  long  in  propor- 
tion to  their  breadth,  and  follow  each  other  in  succession  along  the 
margin  of  the  continents,  as  if  they  had  been  formed  during  the 
elevation  of  the  mainland,  or  had  subsequently  been  separated  from 
it  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  still  mark  its  ancient  boundary. 
These  islands,  which  follow  one  another  in  their  elongated  dimen- 
sions, generally  run  parallel  to  the  maritime  chains  of  mountains, 
and  are  mostly  of  the  same  structure,  so  that  they  suggest  the  idea 
of  a  submarine  portion  of  the  maritime  range  that  has  not  yet  com- 
pletely emerged  from  the  deep  —  or,  if  sinking,  has  not  yet  disap- 
peared below  the  waves. 

America  offers  numerous  examples  of  this  kind  of  island.^  On 
the  tiorth-western  coast  there  is  a  long  chain  of  them,  beginning 
with  the  New  Norfolk  group,  and  ending  with  Vancouver's  Island, 
all  similar  and  parallel  to  the  maritime  chain.     Another  range  of 

'  Gould.—  Birds  of  Australia. 
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Contin<Jntal  islands  occurs  at  the  southern  extremity  of  America, 
extending  from  Chiloe  to  Cape  Horn,  evidently  an  exterior  range 
of  the  Patagonian  Andes,  and  the  southern  prolongation  of  the 
granitic  or  coast  chain  of  Chile ;  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  ancient 
margin  of  the  mainland  is  marked  by  the  curved  group  of  Porto 
Kico,  San  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  Cuba,  which  nearly  joins  the 
peninsula  of  Yucatan.  The  various  islands  along  the  American 
coast  of  the  Polar  Ocean  are  the  shattered  fragments  of  the  continent. 

The  old  continent  also  affords  innumerable  examples ;  along  the 
whole  coast  of  Norway,  from  North  Cape  southwards,  there  is  a 
continuous  chain  of  rocky  islands  similar  and  parallel  to  the  great 
ranee  of  the  Scandinavian  Alps ;  Great  Britain  itself,  with  the  He- 
brides, Orkney,  and  Zetland  islands,  are  remarkable  instances  of 
Continental  islands.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  mention  the  various 
instances  which  occur  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  many  of  the 
islands  are  merely  the  prolongations  of  the  mountain-chains  of  the 
mainland  rising  above  the  sea,  as  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  which  are  a 
continuation  of  the  Maritime  Alps. 

The  great  central  chain  of  Madagascar  and  its  elongated  form, 
parallel  to  the  Lupata  Mountains  and  south-eastern  margin  of  the 
great  African  table-land,  show  that  the  island  once  formed  part  of 
the  continent.  Asia,  also,  abounds  in  instances,  as  Sumatra,  Java, 
and  the  Moluccas,  and  another  vast  chain  extends  along  the  western 
const  of  Asia  from  Formosa  to  Kamtchatka. 

Pelasgic  islands  have  risen  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  indepen- 
dently of  the  continents,  and  generally  far  from  land.  They  are 
mostly  volcanic,  altogether  or  in  part ;  often  very  lofty ;  sometimes 
single,  and  frequently  in  groups,  and  each  group  has,  or  formerly 
has  had,  a  centre  of  volcanic  action  in  one  or  more  of  the  islands, 
round  which  the  others  have  been  formed.  Many  have  craters  of 
elevation,,  that  is  to  say,  they  have  been  raised  up  in  great  hollow 
domes  by  the  internal  elastic  vapours,  and  have  either  remained  so, 
have  become  rent  at  the  surface  into  gigantic  fissures,  or  have  col- 
lapsed into  hollow  cups,  in  which  craters  have  formed,  by  the  erup- 
tion of  loose  incoherent  matter,  or  of  lava  currents,  when  the  pres- 
sure from  below  was  removed : '  a  considerable  number  have  active  vents. 

The  small  islands  and  groups  scattered  at  enormous  distances 
from  one  another,  within  the  Antarctic  Circle,  are  all  of  volcanic 
formation,  though  none  are  active.  In  the  Atlantic,  Tristan  da 
Cttuha,  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  and  Madeira  are  volcanic,  though 
not  now  actively  so;  whereas  the  Cape  de  Verde,  Canaries,  and 
Azores  have  each  volcanic  veuts :'  the  peak  of  Tcyde,  in  Teneriffe, 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  volcanic  cones  in  the  world. 

»  M.  Von  Buoh. 

*  The»e  two  last  groups  of  islands  have  been  admirably  illustrated,  since 
the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  by  the  beautiful  charts  by 
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The  labyrinth  of  islands  scattered  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  more 
than  30  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  and  from  the  130th 
eastern  meridian  to  Sumatra,  which  all  but  unites  this  enormous 
archipelago  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  has  the  group  of  New  Zealand 
or  Tasmania,  and  the  continent  of  Australia,  with  its  appendage, 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  on  the  south,  and  altogether  forms  a  region 
which,  from  the  unstable  nature  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is 
partly  the  wreck  of  a  continent  that  has  been  engulfed  by  the  ocean, 
and  partly  the  summits  of  a  new  one  rising  above  the  waves.  This 
extensive  portion  of  the  globe  is  in  many  parts  terra  incognita ;  tho 
Indian  Archipelago  has  been  little  explored,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  our  colonies  in  New  Holland  and  New  Zealand,  is  little  known. 

M.  Von  Buch  conceives  that  the  enormous  circuit,  beginning 
with  New  Zealand  and  extending  through  Norfolk  Island,  New 
Caledonia,  New  Hebrides,  Solomon's  Island,  New  Britain,  New 
Hanover,  New  Ireland,  Louisiade,  and  New  Guinea,  once  formed 
the  western  and  northern  boundary  of  the  Australian  continent. 

New  Zealand,  divided  into  three  islands,  by  rocky  and  dangerous 
channels,  is  superior  to  Australia  in  richness  of  soil,  fertility,- and 
beauty ;  it  abounds  in  a  variety  of  vegetable  and  mineral  produc- 
tions. High  mountains,  of  volcanic  origin,  run  through  the  islands, 
which,  in  the  most  northerly,  rise  to  nearly  10,000  feet*  above  the 
stormy  ocean  around,  buried  two-thirds  of  their  height  in  permanent 
snow  and  glaciers,  exhibiting  on  the  grandest  scale  all  the  alpine 
characters,  with  the  addition  of  active  volcanoes  on  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts:  that  of  Tangariro  pours  forth  deluges  of  boiling 
water,  which  deposit  vast  quantities  of  siliceous  sinter  like  the  Gey- 
sers in  Iceland ;  and  such  is  the  vitality  of  the  vegetation  that 
plants  grow  richly  on  the  banks,  and  even  in  water  too  hot  to  be 
endured.'  The  coast  is  a  broken  country,  overspread  with  a  most 
luxuriant  but  dark  and  gloomy  vegetation.  There  are  undulating 
tracts  and  table-lands  of  great  extent  without  a  tree,  overrun  by 
ferns  and  a  low  kind  of  myrtle ;  but  the  mountain-ridges  are  clothed 
with  dense  and  gigantic  forests.  There  is  much  good  land  and  ^ 
many  lakes,  with  navigable  rivers,  the  best  of  harbours,  and  a  mild 
climate ;  so  that  no  country  is  better  suited  for  a  prosperous  and 
flourishing  colony.  It  may  be  considcrecl,  even  at  this  early  period 
of  its  colonial  existence,  as  the  Great  Britain  of  the  southern  hemis- 
phere. 

Captains  Arlett  and  Vidal,  published  at  the  Admiralty  under  Sir  Francis 
Beaufort's  directions.  They  are  equally  interesting  to  tho  geologist  and 
to  the  navigator. 

*  The  highest  peaks  hitherto  measured  are  Mount  Egmont,  8840,  and 
Mount  Edgecumbe,  a  very  perfect  cone,  near  the  settlement  of  New  Ply- 
mouth, 9630  feet  above  the  sea.  ,  * 

•  —  Mansel,  Esq. 
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A  Tery  di£^ront  scene  from  the  stormy  seas  of  New  Zealand  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  north  of  Australia.  There,  vivified  by  the  glow- 
ing sun  of  the  equator,  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Arohipelago  are 
of  matchless  beauty,  crowned  by  lofty  mountains,  loaded  with  aro- 
matic verdure,  that  shelve  to  the  shore,  or  dip  into  a  transparent 
glassy  sea.  Their  coasts  are  cut  by  deep  inlets,  and  watered  by  the 
purest  streams,  which  descend  in  cascades  rushing  through  wild  cre- 
vices. The  whole  is  so  densely  covered  with  palms  and  other  beai^ 
tiful  forms  of  tropical  vegetation  that  they  seem  to  realize  a  terre»- 
trial  paradise. 

Papua  or  New  Guinea,  the  largest  island  in  the  Pacific  aflter  New 
Holland,  is  1100  miles  long  and  400  in  width,  with  mountains 
rising  above  mountains,  till  in  the  west  they  attain  the  height  of 
16,000  feet,  capped  with  snow.  From  its  position  so  near  the  equa- 
tor it  is  probable  that  New  Guinea  has  the  same  vegetation  with 
the  Spice  Islands  to  the  east,  and,  from  the  little  that  is  known  of 
it,  must  be  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  existence.  Storms  are  fre- 
quent ;  rain  falls  in  torrents ;  earthquakes  are  rare  and  not  violent' 

Borneo,  next  in  size  to  New  Guinea,  is  a  noble  island,  divided 
into  two''  nearly  equal  part«  by  the  equator,  and  traversed  throueh 
its  whole  length  by  magnificent  chains  of  mountains,  which  end  m 
three  branches  at  the  Java  Sea.  Beautiful  rivers  flow  from,  them 
to  the  plains,  and  several  of  these  spring  from~  a  spacious  Is^e  on 
the  table-land  in  the  interior,  among  the  peaks  of  Keni-balu,  the 
highest  point  of  the  island.  Diamonds,  gold,  and  antimony  are 
among  its  minerals;  gums,  gutta  peroha,  precious  woods,  and  all 
kinds  of  spices  and  tropical  fruits  are  among  its  vegetable  produc- 
tions. 

Situate  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  archipelago,  and  in  the  direct  line 
of  an  extensive  and  valuable  commerce,  it  will  in  the  course  of  tame 
become  the  seat  of  a  great  nation,  whose  civilization  and  prosperity 
will  hand  down  to  posterity  the  name  of  the  enterprising,  philan- 
thropic Sir  James  Brooke,  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  with  the  highest 
^  honour  to  which  man  can  aspire.  The  climate  is  healthy,  tempered 
by  sea-breezes,  and  in  some  parts  even  European ;  the  small  island 
of  Labuan  and  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Borneo  being  rich  in  coal, 
situated  in  the  route  of  steam-vcssels  between  India  and  China,  are 
likely  to  exercise  a  very  great  influence  on  the  trade  between  Europe 
and  the  Celestial  empire,  and  on  the  civilization  of  the  barbarous 
and  piratical  tribes  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

A  volume  might  be  written  on  the  beauty  and  riches  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  Slany  of  the  islands  are  hardly  known;  the  interior 
of  the  greater  number  has  never  been  explored,  so  that  they  offier  a 
wide  field  of  discovery  to  the  enterprising  traveller,  as  they  are  now 

'  Moniteur  des  Indes  Orientales,  11.  p.  45. 
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of  easier  access  since  tbe  seas  Have  been  cleared  of  pirates  by  the 
exertions  of  Sir  James  Brooke  and  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's 
Navy. 

They  have  become  of  much  importance  since  our  rehitions  with 
China  have  been  extended,  on  which  account  surveys  of  their  coasts 
have  been  ahready  made,  and  are  going  on,  under  the  able  direction 
of  the  Hydrographer  of  the  Navy,  Sir  F.  Beaufort.  The  great 
intertropical  islands  of  the  Pacific,  likewise  other  large  island,  as 
Ceylon  and  Madagascar,  in  the  Indian  Seas,  which  by  the  way  do 
not  differ  in  character  from  the  preceding,  are  really  continents  in 
miniature,  with  their  mountains  and  plains,  their  lakes  and  rivers ; 
and  in  the  climate  they  vary,  like  the  main  land,  with  the  latitude^ 
only  that  continental  climates  are  more  extreme  both  as  to  heat  and 
cold. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  arising  from  the  instability  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  that  all  the  smaller  tropical  pelasgic  islands  in 
the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  are  either  volcanic  or  coralline,  except 
New  Caledonia  and  the  Seychelles ;  and  it  is  a  startling  fact,  that 
in  most  cases  where  there  are  volcanoes  the  land  is  rising  by  slow 
and  almost  imperceptible  degrees  above  the  ocean,  whereas  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  those  vast  spaces,  studded  with  coral 
islands  or  atolls,  are  actually  sinking  below  it,  and  have  been  for 
ages.*  .      •.  . 

There  are  four  different  kinds  of  coral  formations  in  the  Pacifio 
and  Indian  Oceans,  all  entirely  produced  by  the  growth  of  organic 
being,  and  their  detiitus,  namely,  lagoon  islands  or  atolls,  encircling 
reefs,  barrier  reefs,  and  coral  fringes.  They  are  all  nearly  confined 
to  the  tropcal  regions ;  the  atolls  to  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans 
alone. 

An  atoll  or  lagoon  island  consists  of  a  chaplet  or  ring  of  coral, 
enclosing  a  lagoon  or  portion  of  the  ocean  in  its  centre.  The  ave- 
rage breadth  of  the  part  of  the  ring  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  oftencr  less,  and  it  seldom  rises  higher 
than  from  6  to  10  or  12  feet  above  the  waves.  Hence  the  lagoon 
islands  are  not  discernible,  even  at  a  very  small  distance,  unless' 
when  they  are  covered  with  cocoa-nut,  palm,  or  the  pandanus,  which 
is  frequently  the  case.  On  the  outer  side  this  ring  or  circlet  shelves 
down  to  the  distance  of  100  or  200  yards  from  its  edge,  so  that  the 
sea  gradually  deepens  to  25  fathoms,  beyond  which  the  sides  plunge 
at  once  into  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  ocean,  with  a  more 
rapid  descent  than  the  cone  of  any  volcano.  Even  at  the  small 
distance  of  some  hundred  yards  no  bottom  has  been  found  with  a 
sounding-line  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  All  the  coral  at  a  moderate 
depth  below  water  is  alive  —  all  above  is  dead,  being  the  detritus  of 

'  Mr.  Darwin  on  Coral  Reefs.    Dana  on  Corals  and  Coralliaea. 
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tbe  living  part,  washed  up  by  tbe  surf,  which  is  so  tremendous  on 
the  windward  side  of  the  tropical  islands  of  .the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans,  that  it  is  often  heard  miles  off,  and  is  frequently  the  first 
warning  to  seamen  of  their  approach  to  an  atoll. 

On  the  lagoon  side,  where  the  water  is  calm,  the  bounding  ring 
or  reef  shelves  into  it  by  a  succession  of  ledges,  also  of  living  coraiy 
though  not  of  the  same  species  with  those  which  build  the  exterior 
wall  and  the  foundations  of  the  whole  ring.  The  perpetual  change 
of  water  brought  into  contact  with  the  external  coral  by  the  breakers 
probably  supplies  them  with  more  food  than  they  could  obtain  in  a 
quieter  sea,  which  may  account  for  their  more  luxuriant  growth. 
At  the  same  time,  they  deprive  the  whole  of  the  coral  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  most  nourishing  part  of  their  food,  because  the  still  water 
in  the  Ingoon,  being  supplied  from  the  exterior  by  openings  in  the 
ring,  ceases  to  produce  the  hardier  corals ;  and  species  of  more  deli- 
cate forms,  and  of  much  slower  growth,  take  their  place.*  The 
depth  of  the  lagoon  varies,  in  different  atolls,  from  20  to  50  fathomS| 
the  bottom  being  partly  detritus  and  partly  live  coral.  By  the 
growth  of  the  coral,  some  few  of  the  lagoons  have  been  filled  up  ; 
but  the  process  is  very  slow  from  the  causes  assigned,  and  also  be- 
cause there  are  marine  animals  that  feed  on  the  living  coral,  and 
prevent  its  indefinite  growth.  In  all  departments  of  nature,  the 
exuberant  increase  of  any  one  class  is  checked  and  limited  by  oUiers. 
Tbe  coral  is  of  the  most  varied  and  delicate  structure,  and  of  the 
most  beautiful  tints:  dark  brown,  vivid  green,  rich  purple,  pink, 
deep  blue,  peach  colour,  yellow,  with  dazzling  white,  contrasted  with 
deep  shadows,  shine  through  the  limpid  water;  whik  fish  of  the 
most  gorgeous  hues  swim  among  the  branching  coral,  which  are  of 
many  different  kinds,  though  all  combine  in  the  structure  of  these 
singular  islands.  Lagoon  islands  are  sometimes  circular,  but  more 
frequently  oval  or  irregular  in  their  form.  Sometimes  they  are  soli- 
tary or  in  groups,  but  they  occur  most  frequently  in  elongated  archi- 
pelagoes, with  th^  atolls  elongated  in  the  same  direction.  The 
grouping  of  atolls  bears  a  perfect  analogy  to  the  grouping  of  the 
archipelagoes  of  ordinary  islands. 

The  size  of  these  fairy-rings  of  the  ocean  varies  from  2  to  90 
miles  in  diameter,  and  islets  are  frequently  formed  on  the  coral  rings 
by  the  washing  up  of  the  detritus,  for  they  are  so  low  that  the  waves 
break  over  them  in  high  tides  or  storms.  They  have  openings  or 
channels  in  their  circuit,  generally  on  the  leeward  side,  where  the 
tide  enters,  and  by  these  ships  may  sail  into  the  lagoons,  which  are 
excellent  harbours,  and  even  on  the  surface  of  the  circlet  or  reef 
itself  there  are  occasionally  boat-channels  between  islets. 

*  Supplement  to  the  Obseryations  on  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  by  Charles 
Babb&ge,  £eq. 
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Dangerous  Arcliipelago,  lyins  east  of  the  Society  Islands,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  assemblages  of  atolls  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
There  are  80  of  them,  generally  in  a  circular  form,  surrounding  very 
deep  lagoons,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  profound  depths. 
The  reefe  or  rings  are  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  seldom  rise  more 
than  10  feet  above  the  edge  of  the  surf,  which  beats  upon  them 
with  such  violence  that  it  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  8  miles ; 
and  yet  on  that  side  the  coral  insects  build  more  vigorously,  and 
vegetation  thrives  better,  than  on  the  other.  Many  of  the  islets  are 
inhabited. 

The  Caroline  Archipelago,  the  largest  of  all,  lies  north  of  the 
equator,  and  extends  its  atolls  in  60  groups  over  lOOO  miles.  Many 
are  of  great  size,  and  all  are  beat  by  a  tempestuous  sea  and  occa- 
sional hurricanes.  The  atolls  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  China  Sea 
are  beyond  enumeration.  Though  less  frequent  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  none  are  more  interesting,  or  afford  more  perfect  specimens 
of  this  peculiar  formation,  than  the  Maldive  and  Laccadive  archi- 
pelagoes, both  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  elongated 
in  that  direction.  The  former  is  470  miles  long  and  about  50  miles 
broad,  with  atolls  arranged  in  a  double  row,  separated  by  an  un- 
fathomable sea,  into  which  their  sides  descend  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary rapidity.  The  largest  atoll  is  88  miles  long,  and  somewhat 
less  than  20  broad ;  Suadiva,  the  next  in  size,  is  44  miles  by  23, 
with  a  large  lagoon  in  its  centre,  to  which  there  is  access  by  42 
openings.  There  are  inhabited  islets  on  most  of  the  chaplets  or 
rings  not  higher  than  20  feet,  while  the  reefs  themselves  are  nowhere 
more  than  6  feet  above  the  surge. 

The  Laccadives  run  to  the  north  of  this  archipelago  in  a  double 
line  of  nearly  circular  atolls,  on  which  are  low  inhabited  islets. 

Encircling  reefs  differ  in  no  respect  from  atoll-reefs,  except  that 
ihey  have  one  or  more  islands  in  their  lagoon.  They  commonly  form 
a  ring  round  mountainous  islands,  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  shore,  rising  on  the  outside  from  a  very  deep  ocean,  and 
separated  from  the  land  by  a  lagoon  or  channel  200  or  300  feet  deep. 
These  reefs  surround  the  submarine  base  of  the  island,  and,  rising 
by  a  steep  ascent  to  the  surface,  they  encircle  the  island  itself.  The 
Caroline  Archipelago  exhibits  good  examples  of  this  structure  in  the 
encircled  islands  of  Hogoleu  and  Siniavin ;  the  narrow  ring  or  en- 
circling reef  of  the  former  b  135  miles  in  its  very  irregular  circuit, 
on  which  are  a  vast  number  of  islets :  six  or  eight  islands  rise  to  a 
considerable  height  from  its  lagoon,  which  is  so  deep,  and  the  open- 
ing to  it  so  large,  that  a  frigate  might  sail  into  it.  The  encircling 
reef  of  Siniavin  is  narrow  and  irregular,  and  its  lagoon  is  so  nearly 
filled  by  a  lofty  island,  that  it  leaves  only  a  strip  of  water  round  it 
from  2  to  5  miles  wide  and  30  fathoms  deep. 

Tahiti^  the  Uirgest  of  the  Society  group,  is  another  instance  of  an 
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encircled  island  of  the  most  beautiful  kind :  it  rises  in  mountaSofl 
7000  feet  high,  with  only  a  narrow  plain  along  the  shore,  and,  except 
where  cleired  for  cultivation,  it  is  covered  with  forests  of  cocoa-nirfc| 
palms,  buTianas,  bread-fruit,  and  other  productions  of  a  tropical  di- 
mute.  The  lagoon,  which  encompasses  it  like  an  enormous  moat,  ii 
30  fathoms  deep,  and  is  hemmed  in  from  the  ocean  by  a  coral  band 
of  the  usual  kind,  at  a  distance  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  three 
miles. 

Barrier-reefs  are  of  precisely  the  same  structure  as  the  two  pre- 
ceding classes,  from  which  they  only  di&r  in  their  position  witb 
regard  to  the  land.  A  barrier-reef  off  the  north-east  coast  of  the 
continent  of  Australia  is  the  grandest  coral  formation  existing. 
Kising  at  once  from  an  unfathomable  ocean,  it  extends  1000  milee 
along  the  coast,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  200  yards  to  a  mile^ 
and  at  an  average  distance  of  from  20  to  30  miles  from  the  shore^ 
increasing  in  some  places  to  60  and  even  70  miles.  The  great  arm 
of  the  sea  included  between  it  and  the  land  is  nowhere  less  than  10, 
occasionally  GO  fathoms  deep,  and  is  safely  navigable  throughout  ittf 
whole  length,  with  a  few  transverse  openings  by  which  ships  can 
enter.  The  reef  is  really  1200  miles  long,  because  it  stretches 
nearly  across  Torres  Straits.  It  is  interrupted  off  the  southern  coast 
of  New  Guinea  by  muddy  water,  which  destroys  the  coral  animals, 
probably  from  some  great  river  on  that  island.  There  are  also  ex- 
tensive barrier-reefs  on  the  islands  of  'Louisiade  and  New  Caledonia, 
which  are  exactly  opposite  to  the  great  Australian  reef;  and  as  atolls 
stud  that  part  of  the  Pacific  which  lies  between  them,  it  is  called 
the  Coralline  Sea.  The  rolling  of  the  billows  along  the  great  Aus- 
tralian reef  has  been  admirably  described.  "  The  long  ocean-ewell, 
being  suddenly  impeded  by  this  barrier,  lifted  itself  in  one  great 
continuous  ridge  of  deep  blue  water,  which,  curling  over,  fell  on  the 
edge  of  the  reef  in  an  unbroken  cataract  of  dazzling  white  foam. 
Each  line  of  breaker  ran  often  one  or  two  miles  in  length  with  not 
a  perceptible  gap  in  its  continuity.  There  was  a  simple  grandeur 
and  display  of  power  and  beauty  in  this  scene  that  rose  even  to  sub- 
limity. The  unbroken  roar  of  the  surf,  with  its  regular  pulsation 
of  thunder,  as  each  succeeding  swell  fell  first  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  reef,  was  almost  deafening,  yet  so  deep-toned  as  not  to  interfere 

with  the  slightest  nearer  and  sharper  sound Both  the 

sound  and  sight  were  such  as  to  impress  the  spectator  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  standing  in  the  presence  of  an  overwhelming  majesty 
and  power.''' 

Coral-reefs  are  distinct  from  all  the  foregoing ;  they  are  merely 
iringes  of  coral  along  the  margin  of  a  shore,  and,  as  they  line  the 

*  By  Mr.  Jukea,  Naturalist  to  the  Surveying  Voyage  of  Captain  Black- 
wood, R.N.,  in  Torres  Straits. 
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shore  itself,  they  have  no  lagooDS.  A  vast  extent  of  coast,  both  on 
the  continents  and  islands,  is  fringed  by  these  reefs,  and,  as  they 
frequently  surround  shoals,  they  are  very  dangerous. 

Lacoon  islands  are  the  work  of  various  species  of  coral  animals; 
but  Ibhose  particular  zoophytes  which  build  the  external  wall,  the 
foundation  and  support  of  the  whole  ring  or  reef,  are  most  vigorous 
when  most  exposed  to  the  breakers ;  they  cannot  exist  at  a  greater 
depth  than  25  or  30  fathoms  at  most,  and  die  immediately  when  left 
dry;  yet  the  coral  wall  descends  precipitously  to  unfathomable 
depths ;  and  although  the  whole  of  it  is  not  the  work  of  these  ani- 
mals, yet  the  perpendicular  thickness  of  the  coral  is  known  to  be 
very  great,  extending  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  depth  at  which 
these  polypi  cease  to  live.  From  an  extensive  survey  of  the  Coral- 
line Seas  of  the  tropics,  Mr.  Darwin  has  found  an  explanation  of 
these  singular  phenomena  in  the  instability  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth. 

Since  there  are  certain  proofs  that  large  areas  of  the  dry  land  are 
gradually  rising,  and  others  sinking  down,  so  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  is  not  exempt  from  the  general  change  that  is  slowly  bringing 
about  a  new  state  of  things ;  and  as  there  is  evidence,  on  multitudes 
of  the  volcanic  islands  in  the  Pacific,  of  a  rise  in  certain  parts  of 
the  basis  of  the  ocean,  so  the  lasoon  islands  indicate  a  subsidence  in 
others — changes  arising  from  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
strata  under  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 

There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  a  continent  once  occu- 
pied a  great  part  of  the  tropical  Pacific,  some  part  of  which  sub- 
sided by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees.  As  portions  of  it  gradu- 
ally sank  down  below  the  surface  of  the  deep,  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains and  table-lands  would  remain  as  islands  of  different  magnitude 
and  elevation,  and  would  form  archipelagoes  elongated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mountain-chains.  Now,  the  coral-animal,  which  con- 
structs the  outward  wall  and  mass  of  the  reefs,  never  builds  laterally, 
and  cannot  exist  at  a  greater  depth  than  25  or  30  fathoms.  [It  is 
asserted  that  the  coral  animal  cannot  exist  at  any  depth  of  water 
which  is  beyond  the  reach  or  penetration  of  the  light  of  the  sun.] 
Hence,  if  it  began  to  lay  the  foundation  of  its  reef  on  the  sub- 
merged flanks  of  an  island,  it  would  be  obliged  to  build  its  wall 
upwards  in  proportion  as  the  island  sank  down,  so  that  at  length  a 
lagoon  would  be  formed  between  it  and  the  land.  As  the  subsidence 
continued,  the  lagoon  would  increase,  the  island  would  diminish, 
and  the  base  of  the  coral-reef  would  sink  deeper  and  deeper,  while 
the  animal  would  always  keep  its  top  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  till  at  lengUi  the  island  would  entirely  disappear,  and  a  per- 
fect atoll  would  be  left.  If  the  island  were  mountainous,  each  peak 
would  form  a  separate  island  in  the  lagoon,  and  the  encircled  islands 
would  have  different  forms,  which  the  reefs  would  follow  ^ontini*- 
13* 
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Giu»ly.  This  theory,  perfrctlr  exjikina  the  appcazancea  of  the 
hi  goon  blands  and  baTierHree&  the  contimiity  of  the  lee^  the 
islanils  in  the  middle  i.if  the  lagorms,  the  <fi£fereiit  distances  of  the 
ret;fs  from  them,  and  the  forms  oi  the  aichipeiagn,  ^  exactly  sisiihur 
to  the  archipelagoes  of  ordinary  islands.  aQ  oi  which  are  hat  the 
tops  of  submerged  mountainnzhains,  and  generally  partake  of  their 
elongated  forms/ 

Every  intermediate  form  between  an  atoll  and  an  encircling  reef 
exists  t  New  Caledonia  is  a  link  between  them.  A  ceef  runs  along 
the  north-western  coast  of  that  island  400  miles,  and  for  many  leagnes 
never  approaches  within  S  miles  of  its  shore,  and  the  <B^ance  in- 
creases to  16  miles  near  the  southern  exttemity.  At  the  other  end 
the  reefs  are  continued  on  each  :iide  150  miles  beyond  the  snb-ou^ 
rine  prolongation  of  the  land,  marking  the  former  extent  of  the 
island.  In  the  lagoon  of  Keeling  Au)Il,  rdtuate  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
600  miles  south  of  Sumatra,  many  Mien  trees  and  a  rained  stc»e- 
honse  show  that  it  has  subsided  :  these  moyem^its  take  place  daring 
the  earthquakes  at  Sumatra,  which  are  also  folt  in  this  atolL  Vio- 
lent earthquakes  have  lately  been  felt  at  Vanikora  (celebrated  for 
the  wreck  of  La  Perouse),  a  lofty  island  <^  the  Queen  Charlotte 
group,  with  an  encircling  reef  in  the  western  port  of  the  South 
Pacific,  and  on  which  there  are  marks  of  recent  sabeidence.  Other 
proofs  are  not  wanting  of  this  great  movement  in  the  beds  of  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceaos. 

The  extent  of  the  atoll  formations,  including  under  this  name  the 
encircling  reefs,  is  enormous.  In  the  Tad&Cy  from  the  soathem  end 
of  Low  Archipelago  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Marshall  or  Ra- 
dick  Archipelago,  a  distance  of  4500  miles,  and  many  d^rees  of 
latitude  in  breadth,  atolls  alone  rise  above  the  ocean.  The  same  maj 
be  said  of  the  space  in  the  Indian  Ocean  between  Saya  de  Matha 
and  the  end  of  the  Laccadives,  which  include  25  degrees  of  latitude 
—  Buch  are  the  enormous  areas  that  have  been,  and  probably  still 
are,  slowly  subsiding.  Other  spaces  of  great  extent  may  also  be 
mentioned,  as  the  large  archipelago  of  the  Carolinas,  that  in  the 

*  Another  theory  relative  to  the  formation  of  the  lagoon  islands  is  that 
the  ooral  clroaU  \n  but  the  edge  of  a  submarine  elevation  crater,  on  which 
the  ooral  animals  have  raised  their  edifice.  This  view,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Von  Buch  and  Captain  Beechey,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  more 
than  to  any  other  navigator  for  positive  information  and  admirable  surveys 
of  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific,  receives  corroboration  from  the  perfect 
eonformitj  in  shape  between  many  of  the  lagoon  islands  of  the  Gambier 
aroup  and  the  known  elevation  craters,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
iHfenon  island  having  been  seen  to  rise  in  1826,  in  lat.  SO^*  H'^,  accompanied 
with  smoke,  and  oommuuioating  so  high  a  temperature  to  the  sarroonding 
sea  ss  rendered  it  impossible  to  land. — See  Beechey's  Voyages,  and  Poep- 
pig's  Relse. 
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Coralline  Sea  off  tbe  north-west  coast  of  Australia,  and  an  extensive 
one  in  the  China  Sea. 

Though  the  volcanic  islands  in  the  Pacific  are  so  nnmerons,  there 
is  not  one  within  the  areas  mentioned,  and  there  is  not  an  active 
volcano  within  several  hundred  miles  of  an  archipelago,  or  even 
group  of  atolls.  This  is  the  more  interesting,  as  recent  shells  and 
frlDgcs  of  dead  coral,  found  at  various  heights  on  their  surfaces,  show 
that  the  volcanic  islands  have  been  rising  more  and  more  above  the 
sorface  of  the  ocean  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  volcanic  blands  also  occupy  particular  sones  in  the  Pacific, 
and  it  is  found  from  extensive  observation  that  all  the  points  of 
eruption  fiill  on  the  areas  of  elevation.* 

One  of  the  most  terribly  active  of  these  sones  begins  with  the 
Banda  group  of  islands,  and  extends  through  the  Sunda  group  of 
Timor,  Sumbawa,  Bali,  Java,  and  Sumatra,  separated  only  by  nar- 
row channels,  and  altogether  forming  a  gently  curved  Une  2000 
miles  long;  but  as  the  volcanic  zono  is  continued  through  Barren 
Island  and  Narcondam  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  northward  through 
the  isknds  along  the  coast  of  Aracan,  the  entire  length  of  this  vol- 
canic range  is  a  great  deal  more.  During  the  last  hundred  years 
all  the  islands  and  rooks  for  100  miles  idong  the  coast  of  Aracan 
have  been  gradually  rising.  The  greatest  elevation  of  22  feet  has 
taken  place  about  the  centre  of  the  line  of  upheaval,  in  the  north- 
west end  of  the  island  of  Cheduba,  containing  two  mud  volcanoeS| 
and  is  continued  through  Foul  Island  and  the  Terribles.' 

The  little  island  of  Gonung-Api,  belonging  to  the  Banda  group, 
contains  a  volcano  of  great  activity ;  and  such  is  the  elevating  pres- 
sure of  the  submarine  fire  in  that  part  of  the  ocean,  that  a  mass  of 
bUusk  basalt  rose  up,  of  such  magnitude  as  to  fill  a  bay  60  fathoms 
deep,  so  quietly  that  the  inhabitants  were  not  aware  of  what  was 
going  on  till  it  was  nearly  done.  -  Timor  and  the  other  adjacent 
islands  also  bear  marks  of  recent  elevation. 

There  is  not  a  spot  of  its  size  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  con- 
tains so  many  volcanoes  as  the  island  of  Java.'  A  range  of  volcanic 
mountains,  from  5000  to  14,000  feet  high,  forms  the  central  crest 
of  the  island,  and  ends  to  the  east  in  a  series  of  38  separate  volca- 
noes with  broad  bases,  rising  gradually  into  cones.  They  all  stand 
on  a  plain  but  little  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  each  individual 
mountain  seems  to  have  been  formed  independently  of  the  rest. 

*  Few  books  have  more  interest  than  Mr.  Darwin's  on  Coral  Reefb  and 
Volcanic  Islands,  to  which  the  author  is  moch  indebted.  Consult  also 
Captain  Beechey's  Voyages,  and  his  beautiful  charts  of  the  Coral  Islands 
in  the  Pacific,  f  Also,  the  United  States*  Exploring  Expedition  under  Com- 
mander Charles  Wilkes.] 

•  By  the  Nautical  Survey  in  1848. 
■  Sir  Stamford  Baffles  on  Java. 
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Most  of  them  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  are  covered  wiUi  thick 
vegetation.  Some  are  extinct,  or  only  emit  smoke;  from  others 
sulphurous  vapours  issue  with  prodigious  violence ;  one  has  a  large 
crater  filled  with  boiling  water ;  and  a  few  have  had  fierce  eruptions 
of  late  years.  The  island  is  covered  with  volcanic  spurs  from  the 
main  ridge,  united  by  cross  chains,  together  with  other  chains  of 
less  magnitude,  but  not  less  active. 

In  1772  the  greater  part  of  one  of  the  largest  volcanic  mountains 
was  swallowed  up  after  a  short  but  severe  combustion ;  a  luminous 
cloud  enveloped  the  mountain  on  the  11th  of  August,  and  soon  after 
the  huge  mass  actually  disappeared  under  the  earth  with  tremendous 
noise,  carrying  with  it  about  90  square  miles  of  the  surrounding 
country,  40  villages,  and  2957  of  their  inhabitants. 

The  northern  coast  of  Java  is  flat  and  swampy,  but  the  southern 
provinces  are  beautiful  and  romantic ;  yet  in  the  lovely  peaceful  val- 
leys the  stillness  of  night  is  disturbed  by  the  deep  roaring  of  the 
volcanoes,  many  of  which  are  perpetually  burning  with  dow  but 
terrific  action. 

Separated  by  narrow  channels  of  the  sea,  Bali  and  Sumbawa  are 
but  a  continuation  of  Java,  the  same  in  nature  lind  structure,  but 
on  a  smaller  scale,  their  mountains  being  litttle  more  tlian  8000  feet 
high. 

The  intensity  of  the  volcanic  force  under  this  part  of  the  Pacific 
may  be  imagined  from  the  eruption  of  Tomboro  in  Sumbawa  in 
1815,  which  continued  from  the  5th  of  April  till  July.  The  ex- 
plosions were  heard  at  the  distance  of  970  miles;  and  in  Java,  at 
the  distance  of  300  miles,  the  darkness  during  the  day  was  like  that 
of  deep  midnight,  from  the  quantity  of  ashes  that  filled  the  air : 
they  were  carried  to  Bencoolen,  a  distance  of  1100  miles,  which, 
with  regard  to  distance,  is  as  if  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius  had  fallen  at 
Birmingham.  The  country  round  was  ruined,  and  the  town  of  Tom- 
boro was  submerged  by  heavy  rollers  from  the  ocean. 

In  Sumatra  the  extensive  granitic  formations  of  Eastern  Asia 
join  the  volcanic  series  which  occupies  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Par 
cific.  This  most  beautiful  of  islands  presents  the  boldest  aspect ;  it 
is  indented  by  arms  of  the  most  transparent  sea,  and  watered  by 
innumerable  streams;  it  displays  in  its  vegetation  all  the  bright 
colouring  of  the  tropics.  Here  the  submarine  fire  finds  vent  in 
three  volcanoes  on  the  southern,  and  one  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
island.  A  few  atolls,  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  south,  show 
that  this  volcanic  zone  alternates  with  an  area  of  subsidence. 

More  to  the  north,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  preceding  zone,  ano- 
ther line  of  volcnnic  islands  begins  to  the  north  of  New  Guinea,  and 
passes  through  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  Solomon  Islands,  and  the 
New  Hebrides,  containing  many  open  vents.  This  range  or  area  of 
elevation  separates  the  Coralline  sea  from  the  great  chain  of  atolls 
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cfa  the  north  between  Ellice's  group  and  the  Caroline  Islands^  so 
that  it  lies  between  two  areas  of  subsidence. 

The  third  and  greatest  of  all  the  zones  of  volcanic  islands  includes 
Gilolo,  one  of  the  Molucca  group,  which  is  bristled  with  volcanic 
cones ;  and  from  thence  it  may  be  traced  northwards  through  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  Formosa :  bending  thence  to  the  north-east, 
it  passes  through  Loo-Choo,  the  Japan  Archipelago,  and  is  continued 
by  the  Knrile  Islands  to  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka,  where  there 
are  several  volcanoes  of  great  elevation. 

The  Philippine  Islands  and  Formosa  form  the  volcanic  separation 
between  the  atoll  region  in  the  China  Sea,  and  that  of  the  Caroline 
and  Pellew  gronps. 

There  are  six  islands  east  of  Jephoon  in  the  Japan  Archipelago 
which  are  subject  to  eruptions,  and  the  internal  fire  breaks  through 
the  Kurile  Islands  in  18  vents,  besides  having  raised  two  new 
islands  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  one  4  miles  round,  and  the 
other  3000  feet  high,  though  the  sea  there  is  so  deep  that  the  bot- 
tom has  not  been  reached  with  a  line  200  fathoms  long. 

Thus  some  long  rent  in  the  earth  had  extended  from  the  tropics 
to  the  gelid  seas  ofOchotsk,  probably  connected  with  the  peninsula 
of  Kamtchatka :  a  new  one  begins  to  the  east  of  the  latter  in  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  which  are  of  the  most  barren  and  desolate  aspect, 
perpetually  beaten  by  the  surge  of  a  restless  ocean,  and  bristled  by 
the  cones  of  24  volcanoes ;  they  sweep  in  a  half-moon  round  Behr- 
ing's  Sea,  till  they  join  the  volcanic  peninsula  of  Russian  America. 

The  line  of  volcanic  agency  has  been  followed  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  coral-working  animals,  which  extend  but  a  short  way 
on  each  side  of  the  tropics;  but  it  has  been  shown  that  in  the  equa- 
torial re^^ons  immense  areas  of  elevation  alternate  with  as  great 
areas  of  subsidence :  north  of  New  Holland  they  are  so  mixed  that 
it  indicates  a  point  of  convergence.' 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  the  whole  chain  of  the  Andes, 
and  the  adjacent  islands  of  Juan  Fernandez  and  the  Galapagos,  form 
a  vast  volcanic  area,  which  is  actually  now  rising ;  and  though  there 
are  few  volcanic  islands  north  of  the  zone  of  atolls,  yet  those  that 
be  indicate  great  internal  activity,  especially  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
where  the  volcanoes  of  Hawaii  or  Owhyhee  are  inferior  to  none  in 
awful  sublimity.  That  of  Kirawah,  a  lateral  crater  of  eruption  of 
the  great  volcano  of  Mauna  Loa,  was  seen  in  high  activity  by  Mr. 
Douglas  in  1834;  and  subsequently  by  Mr.  !]^na.  The  former 
traveller  describes  it  as  a  deep  sunken  pit,  occupying  five  square 
miles,  covered  with  masses  of  lava  which  had  been  in  a  state  of  re- 
cent fusion.  In  the  midst  of  these  were  two  lakes  of  liquid  lava : 
in  both  there  was  a  vast  caldron  in  furious  ebullition,  occasionally 
spouting  to  the  height  of  from  20  to  70  feet,  whence  streams  of 

^  Mr.  Darwin  on  Volcanic  Islands. 
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Uva,  hnrryiDg  along  in  fiery  waves,  were  finally  precipitated  down 
an  ignited  arch,  where  the  force  of  the  lava  was  partly  arrested  by 
the  escape  of  gases,  which  threw  back  huge  blocks,  and  literally 
spun  theoi  into  threads  of  glass,  which  were  carried  by  the  wind 
like  the  refuse  of  a  flax-mill.  He  says  the  noise  could  hardlv  be 
described  —  that  of  all  the  steam-engines  in  the  world  would  be  a 
whisper  to  it;  and  the  heat  was  so  overpowering,  and  the  dryness 
of  the  air  so  intense,  that  the  very  eyelids  felt  scorched  and  dried 
up.* 

It  may  be  observed  that,  where  there  are  coral  fringes,  the  land 
is  either  rising  or  stationary ;  for,  were  it  subsiding,  lagoons  would 
be  formed.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  fringing  reefs  on  the 
shores  of  volcanic  islands  along  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  the  West  Indian  Islands,  all  of  which  are  rising. 
Indeed,  this  occurrence,  in  numberless  instances,  coincides  with  the 
existence  of  upraised  organic  remains  on  the  land. 

As  the  only  coral  formations  of  the  Atlantic  are  fringing  reefs, 
and  as  there  is  not  one  in  its  central  expanse,  except  in  Bermuda, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  bed  of  the  ocean  is  not  sinking;  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  the  Canaries,  the  Azores, 
and  the  Cape  de  Vcrd  groups,  there  are  no  active  volcanoes  in  the 
islands  or  on  the  coasts  of  that  ocean. 

At  present  the  great  continent  has  few  centres  of  volcanic  action 
in  comparison  with  what  it  once  had.  The  Mediterranean  is  still 
undermined  by  fire,  which  occasionally  finds  vent  in  Vesuvius  and 
the  stately  cone  of  Etna.  Though  Stromboli  constantly  pours  forth 
inexhaustible  showers  of  incandescent  matter,  and  a  temporary 
island  now  and  then  starts  up  from  the  sea,  the  volcanic  action  is 
diminished,  and  Italy  has  become  comparatively  more  tranquil. 

The  table-land  of  Western  Asia,  especially  Azerbijan,  had  once 
been  the  scat  of  intense  commotion,  now  spent,  as  evidenced  by  the 
volcanic  peaks  of  the  Seiban  Dagh,  Ararat,  and  by  the  still  smoking 
cone  of  Demavend.  The  table-land  of  Eastern  Asia  furnishes  the 
solitary  instance  of  igneous  explosion  at  a  distance  of  1500  miles 
from  the  sea,  in  the  volcanic  chain  of  the  Thean-Tchan. 

Besides  the  two  active  volcanoes  of  the  Pe-shan  and  Ho-tcheoa 
in  the  chain  itself,  at  the  distance  of  670  miles  from  each  other, 
with  a  solfatara  between  them,  it  is  the  centre  of  a  most  extensive 
volcanic  district,  extending  northward  to  the  Altai  Mountains,  in 
which  there  are  many  points  of  connexion  between  the  interior  of 
the  earth  and  the  atmosphere,  not  by  volcanoes,  but  by  sol&taras 

«  Mr.  Douglas's  Voyage  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1883-4. — Joamal  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London.  [Commander  Charles  Wilkes 
describes  the  crater  of  Mauna  Loa,  p.  Ill,  Vol.  IV.,  Narratiye  of  the  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition :  he  says  he  was  surprised  not  to  hear  more 
Dobe.] 
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Iwl  i^nngs.  and  T^Kmn.  la  Am  ru^  of  TV^Odaa^  m  Ik  ««iMh 
toy  of  the  Kii^ghk.  tliei«  »  m  meant  sud  to  emil  MBok«  and  <T«n 
iuney  wliidi  fiitidnees  snlpbnr  ind  sd-amttoninc  in  ibondano^w  ll 
18  not  adKeituned  tlial  tbm  are  many  moontaifts  in  Ckina  tkal  ^j«fil 
laTa,  but  tbere  an  man  j  fire-hiUs  and  fiMHsprings ;  ik»  Unar  aM 
real  Artesian  veUs,  fire  or  six  inches  wide,  and  ^Mn  1%>00  to  ^M) 
feet  deep :  from  some  of  these  water  raes  containing  a  gi«at  quan* 
titj  of  common  salt;  from  others  pses  iarae :  and  when  a  ftame  is 
api^fiedy  fire  rashes  oat  with  great  Tioknce,  rising  20  or  30  ^t  high, 
inth  a  noise  like  thnnd^.  The  eas,  oondncted  in  tubes  of  bamboo 
eanoy  is  nsed  in  the  eTaporataon  of  salt  water  from  the  n<ughboaring 
springs. 

There  are  altogether  abont  270  active  Toloanoes,  of  which  190 
are  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The?  are  geneiallj 
disposed  in  lines  or  gronps.  The  chain  of  the  Andes  fVinmhcs  a 
magnificent  example  of  linear  Tolcanocs.  The  peak  of  Tenenflei 
encompassed  by  the  yolcanic  islands  of  Palma  and  Lancerole,  is  an 
equally  good  specimen  of  a  central  group.  Eruptions  are  much 
more  frequent  in  low  than  in  high  Tolcanoes ;  that  in  the  ialand  of 
Stromboli  is  in  constant  acUvity;  whereas  Cotopaxi,  18,876  fiM)t 
high,  and  Tungaragua,  16,424,  in  the  Andes,  hayo  only  been  active 
once  in  a  hundred  years.  On  account  of  the  force  requisite  to  raise 
lava  to  such  great  elevations,  it  rarely  flows  from  very  elevated  cones. 
Antisana  is  the  only  instance  to  the  contrarv  among  all  the  loily 
volcanoes  of  Equatorial  America.  In  Etna  also  the  pressure  is  so 
great  that  the  lava  forces  its  way  through  the  sides  of  the  mountaini 
or  at  the  base  of  the  cone. 

An  explosion  beeins  by  a  dense  volume  of  smoke  issuing  from 
the  crater,  mixed  with  aqueous  vapour  and  gases,  then  masses  of 
rock  and  molten  matter  in  a  half-fluid  state  are  ejected  with  tre- 
mendous explosion  and  violence ;  after  which  lava  beffins  to  flow, 
and  the  whole  terminates  by  a  shower  of  ashes  from  tue  crater  — 
often  the  most  formidable  part  of  the  phenomenon,  as  was  expe- 
lienced  at  the  destruction  of  Pompeii.  There  are  several  volcanoes 
which  eject  ooly  streams  of  boiling  water,  as  the  Volcano  de  Agua 
in  Guatemala;  others  pour  forth  boiling  mud,  as  in  the  islands  of 
Trinidad,  Java,  and  Cheduba  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  A  more  fooblo 
effort  of  the  volcanic  force  appears  in  the  numerous  solfataras.  Uot 
springs  show  that  the  volcanic  fire  is  not  extinguished,  though  not 
otherwise  apparent.  To  these  may  be  added  acidulous  springs,  those 
of  naphtha,  petroleum,  and  various  kinds  of  cas,  as  carbonic  acid 
gas,  the  food  of  plants — and,  when  breathed,  the  destruction  of  aoi- 
mab,  as  is  fearfully  seen  in  die  Guero  Upas,  or  **  Valley  of  Death," 
in  Java :  it  is  half  a  mile  in  circumference  and  about  35  foot  deep, 
with  a  few  large  stones,  and  not  a  vestige  of  vegetation  on  the  bottom, 
which  is  covered  with  the  skeletons  of  human  beings  and  the  bones 
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of  animalH  and  birds  blanched  white  as  ivory.  On  approaching  tli« 
cd^re  of  the  valley,  which  is  situate  on  the  top  of  a  lull,  a  nauseous 
hickc'uing  HeuKation  is  felt;  and  nothing  that  has  life  can  enter  its 
Iircfinctd  without  buing  immediately  suffocated.* 

The  scat  of  activity  has  been  perpetually  changing,  but  there 
always  has  been  volcanic  action,  possibly  more  intense  in  former 
times,  but  even  at  present  it  extends  from  pole  to  pole. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  volcanic  vents  in  the  globe,  numj 
places  are  subject  to  violent  earthquakes,  which  ruin  the  works  of 
man,  and  often  change  the  configuration  of  the  country.  The  most 
extensive  district  of  earthquakes  comprises  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  adjacent  countries,  Asia  Minor,  the  Caspian  Sea,  Caucasus,  and 
the  Persian  mountains.  It  joins  a  vast  volcanic  district  in  Central 
Asia,  whoso  chief  focus  seems  to  be  the  Thean-Tchan,  which  includes 
Lake  Baikal  and  the  neighbouring  regions.  A  great  part  of  the 
continent  of  Aisia  is  more  or  less  subject  to  shocks;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Burbary,  Africa  is  entirely  free  from  these  tremendous  soourges; 
and  it  is  singular  that,  notwithstanding  the  terrible  earthquakes 
which  shake  the  countries  west  of  the  Andes,  the  Andean  chain 
itself,  and  all  the  countries  round  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Carib> 
bean  Sea,  they  are  extremely  rare  in  the  great  eastern  plains  of 
South  America.  For  the  most  part  the  shocks  are  transmitted  in 
the  line  of  the  primary  mountain-chains,  and  seem  often  to  be  limited 
by  them  in  the  other  direction. 

There  must  be  some  singular  volcanic  action  underneath  part  of 
Great  Britain,  which  has  occasioned  255  slight  shocks  of  earthquake, 
of  which  139  took  pkco  in  Scotknd  :  the  most  violent  of  them  have 
been  felt  at  Comrie,  in  Perthshire,  in  1839 ;  of  the  rest,  14  took 
place  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  30  in  Wales,  and 
81  on  the  south  coast  of  England :  they  were  preceded  by  a  sudden 
fall  of  the  barometer^  fogs,  and  unusual  sultriness ;  the  two  latter 
phenomena  are  said  to  indicate  these  convulsions  about  Sienna,  and 
in  the  Maremma  of  Tuscany,  where  they  have  of  late  years  been 
attended  with  very  disastrous  effects. 

Earthquakes  are  probably  produced  by  fractures  and  sudden  heavings 
and  subsidences  in  the  clastic  crust  of  the  globe,  from  the  pressure 
of  the  liquid  fire,  vapour,  and  gases  in  its  interior,  which  there  find 
vent,  relieve  the  tension  which  the  strata  acquire  during  their  slow 
refrigeration,  and  restore  equilibrium.  But  whether  the  initial  im- 
pulse be  eruptive,  or  a  sudden  pressure  upwards,  the  shock  origi- 
nating in  that  point  is  propagated  through  the  elastic  surface  of  the 
earth  in  a  series  of  circular  or  oval  undulations,  similar  to  those 

*  Letter  from  Alex.  Loudon,  Esq.,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  London. 
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produced  by  dropping  a  stone  into  a  pool,  and  like  them  tbey  become 
broader  and  lower  as  the  distance  increases,  till  tbey  gradually  sub- 
side ;  in  tbis  manner  tbe  sbock  travels  througb  tbe  land,  becoming 
weaker  and  weaker  till  it  terminates.  Wben  tbe  impulse  begins  in 
the  interior  of  a  continent,  tbe  elastic  wave  is  propagated  through 
the  solid  crust  of  tbe  earth,  as  it  is  in  sound  througb  the  air,  and 
is  transmitted  from  the  former  to  the  ocean,  where  it  is  finally  spent 
and  lost,  or,  if  very  powerful,  is  continued  in  the  opposite  land. 
Almost  all  the  great  earthquakes,  however,  have  their  origin  in  tbe 
bed  of  the  ocean,  far  from  land,  whence  the  shocks  travel  in  undu- 
lations to  tbe  surrounding  shores. 

No  doubt  many  of  small  intensity  are  imperceptible :  it  is  only 
the  violent  efforts  of  tbe  internal  forces  that  can  overcome  the  pres- 
sure of  the  ocean's  bed,  and  that  of  tbe  superincumbent  water. 
Tbe  internal  pressure  is  supposed  to  find  relief  most  readily  in  a 
belt  of  great  breadth  that  surrounds  tbe  land  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  tbe  coast,  and,  being  formed  of  tbe  debris,  tbe  internal 
temperature  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  fluctuation,  which  would  seem 
to  give  rise  to  sudden  flexures  and  submarine  eruptions. 

When  the  original  impulse  is  a  fracture  or  eruption  of  lava  in  the 
bed  of  the  deep  ocean,  two  kinds  of  waves  or  undulations  are  pro- 
duced and  propagated  simultaneously — one  througb  tbe  bed  of  tbe 
ocean,  which  is  the  true  earthquake  sbock,  and  coincident  with  tbis 
ft  wave  is  formed  and  propagated  on  tbe  surfsice  of  the  ocean,  which 
rolls  to  tbe  shore,  and  reaches  it  in  time  to  complete  the  destruction 
long  after  tbe  shock  or  wave  through  tbe  solid  ocean-bed  has  arrived 
and  spent  itself  on  tbe  land.  The  sea  rose  50  feet  at  Lisbon  and 
60  at  Cadiz  after  the  great  earthquake ;  it  rose  and  fell  18  times  at 
Tanker  on  tbe  coast  of  Africa,  and  15  times  at  Funcbal  in  Madeira. 
At  Kinsale  a  body  of  water  rushed  into  tbe  harbour,  and  the  water 
in  Loch  Lomond  in  Scotland  rose  two  feet  four  inches — so  extensive 
was  the  oceanic  wave.'  Tbe  height  to  which  the  surface  of  tbe 
sround  is  elevated,  or  tbe  vertical  height  of  tbe  shock-wave,  varies 
from  one  inch  to  two  or  three  feet.  Tbis  earth-wave,  on  passing 
imder  deep  water,  is  imperceptible ;  but  wben  it  comes  to  sound- 
ings, it  carries  with  it  to  the  land  a  long,  flat,  aqueous  wave ;  on 
arriving  at  the  beach,  the  water  drops  in  arrear  from  the  superior 
velocity  of  tbe  shock,  so  that  at  that  moment  the'sea  seems  to  recede 
before  the  great  ocean-wave  arrives. 

It  18  tbe  small  forced  wave  that  ^ves  the  shock  to  ships,  and  not 
the  great  wave ;  but  wben  ships  are  struck  in  very  deep  water,  the 
centre  of  disturbance  is  either  immediately  under,  or  very  nearly 
under,  the  vessel. 

*  Mitchell  on  the  Causes  of  Earthquakes,  in  Philosophical  Transactions 

for  neo. 
14 
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Tbree  other  series  of  undulations  are  formed  simultaneouslj  with 
tbe  preceding,  by  which  the  sound  of  the  explosion  is  conveyed 
through  the  earth,  the  ocean,  and  the  air,  with  different  velocities. 
That  through  the  earth  travels  at  the  rate  of  from  7000  to  10,000 
feet  in  a  second  in  hard  rock,  somewhat  less  in  looser  materials,  and 
arrives  at  the  coast  a  short  time  before,  or  at  the  same  moment  with^ 
the  shock,  and  produces  the  hollow  souuds  that  are  the  harbinger^ 
of  ruin ;  then  follows  a  continuous  succession  of  sounds,  like  th^ 
rolling  of  distant  thunder,  formed  first,  by  the  noise  propagated  in 
undulations  through  the  water  of  the  sea,  which  travels  at  the  rat^ 
of  4700  feet  in  a  second,  and,  lastly,  by  that  passing  through  the 
air,  which  only  takes  place  when  the  origin  of  the  earthquake  is  a 
submarine  explosion,  and  travels  with  the  velocity  of  1123  feet  in 
a  second.  The  rolling  sounds  precede  the  arrival  of  the  great 
oceanic  wave  on  the  coasts,  and  are  continued  after  the  terrific  catafr- 
trophe  when  the  eruption  is  extensive.* 

When  there  is  a  succession  of  shocks  all  the  phenomena  are  re- 
peated. Sounds  sometimes  occur  when  there  is  no  earthquake :  they 
were  heard  on  the  plains  of  the  Apure,  in  Venezuela,  at  the  momei;]^ 
the  volcano  in  St.  Vincent's,  700  miles  off,  discharged  a  stream  of 
lava.  The  bello wings  of  Guanaxuato  afford  a  singular  instance : 
these  subterraneous  noises  have  been  heard  for  a  month  uninter- 
ruptedly when  there  was  no  earthquake  felt  on  the  table-land  of 
Mexico,  nor  in  the  rich  silver-mines  1600  feet  below  its  surface. 

The  velocity  of  the  great  oceanic  wave  varies  as  the  square  root 
of  the  depth ;  it  consequently  has  a  rapid  progress  through  deep 
water,  and  less  when  it  comes  to  soundings.  That  raised  during  tbe 
earthquake  at  Lisbon  travelled  to  Barbadoes  at  the  rate  of  7*8  miles 
in  a  minute,  and  to  Portsmouth  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  two 
miles  in  a  minute.  The  velocity  of  the  shock  varies  with  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  strata  it  passes  through.  The  undulations  of  the  earth 
are  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  those  of  light  and  sound ',  hence, 
when  the  shock  or  earth-wave  passes  through  strata  of  different 
elasticity,  it  will  partly  be  reflected,  and  a  wave  will  be  sent  back| 
producing  a  shock  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  partly  refracted,  or 
its  course  changed  so  that  shocks  will  occur  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  the  original  line  of  transit 
Ilence  most  damage  is  done  at  the  junction  of  deep  alluvial  plains 

*  Thus  when  an  earthquake  begins  under  the  ocean,  it  occasions  five  dis- 
tinct series  of  waves  or  undulations,  all  of  which  are  subject  to  the  same 
laws  of  motion,  namely,  the  earth-wave,  the  water-wave,  and  three  other 
series  of  waves  arising  from  the  passage  of  the  sound,  of  the  explosion 
through  the  air,  the  earth,  the  water.  For  the  laws  of  Sound,  see  Con- 
nexion of  the  Physical  Sciences,  8th  edition.  [Also,  "  Hand-Books  of 
Natural  Philosophy,"  by  Dionysius  Lardner,  in  which  all  that  relates  to  the 
subject  is  very  clearly  explained.] 
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with  the  hard  strata  of  the  mountaiDS,  as  in  the  great  earthquake 
in  Calabria  in  the  year  1783. 

When  the  height  of  the  undulations  is  small,  the  earthquake  will 
be  a  horizontal  motion,  which  is  the  least  destructive;  when  the 
height  is  great,  the  central  and  horizontal  motions  are  combined, 
and  the  effect  is  terrible.  The  concussion  was-  upwards  in  the 
earthquake  which  took  place  at  Riobamba  in  1797.  Baron  Hum- 
boldt mentions  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  were  thrown  across  a 
river,  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  on  a  neighbouring  mountain. 
The  worst  of  all  is  a  verticose  or  twisting  motion,  which  nothing 
-can  resist;  it  is  occasioned  by  the  crossing  of  two  waves  of  hori- 
soBtal  vibration,  which  unite  at  their  point  of  intersection  ,and  form 
a  rotatory  movement  This,  and  the  interferences  of  shocks  arriving 
at  the  same  point  from  different  origins  or  routes  of  different  lengths, 
aocount  for  the  repose  in  some  places,  and  those  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena that  took  place  during  the  earthquake  of  1783  in  Calabria, 
where  the  shock  diverged  on  all  sides  from  a  centre  through  a 
highly  elastic  base  covered  with  alluvial  soil,  which  was  tossed  about 
Id  every  direction.  The  dynamics  of  earthquakes  have  been  ably 
discussed  by  Mr.  Mallet  in  a  very  interesting  paper  in  the  '  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.' 

There  are  few  places  where  the  earth  is  long  at  rest,  for,  inde- 
pendently of  those  secular  elevations  and  subsidences  that  are  in 
progress  over  such  extensive  tracts  of  country,  small  earthquake 
shocks  must  be  much  more  frequent  than  we  imagine,  though  im- 
perceptible to  our  senses,  and  only  to  be  detected  by  means  of 
instruments.  The  shock  of  an  earthquake  at  Lyons  in  February, 
1822,  was  not  generally  perceptible  at  Paris,  yet  the  wave  reached 
and  passed  under  that  city,  and  was  detected  by  the  swinging  of 
the  large  declination  needle  at  the  Observatory,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  at  rest. 

The  undulations  of  some  of  the  great  earthquakes  have  spread 
to  an  enormous  extent.  The  earthquake  that  happened  in  1842  in 
Oaudaloupe  was  felt  over  an  extent  of  3000  miles  in  length ;  and 
that  which  destroyed  Lisbon  had  it3  origin  in  the  bed  of  the  At- 
lantic, from  whence  the  shock  extended  over  an  area  of  about 
700,000  square  miles,  or  a  twelfth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
globe ;  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  the  lakes  in  Scotland,  Norway, 
and  Sweden,  were  agitated  by  it.  In  linear  distance  the  effects  of 
that  earthquake  extended  through  300  miles,  the  shocks  were  felt 
through  a  line  of  2700  miles,  and  the  vibrations  or  tremors  were 
perceptible  in  water  through  4000  miles.  It  began  without  warn- 
ing, and  in  five  minutes  the  city  was  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  earthquake  of  1783,  in  Calabria,  which  completely  cliangcd 
the  face  of  the  country,  only  lasted  two  minutes ;  but  it  was  not 
very  extensive;  yet  all  the  towns  and  villages  for  22  miles  round 
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the  small  town  of  Oppido  were  utterly  ruined.  The  destruction  is 
generally  accomplished  in  a  fearfully  short  time  j  the  earthouake  at 
Caraccas,  in  March,  1812,  consisted  of  three  shocks,  which  lasted 
three  or  four  seconds,  separated  hy  such  short  intervals  that  in  60 
seconds  10,000  people  perished.  Baron  Humholdt's  works  are  full 
of  interesting  details  on  this  suhject,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
tremendous  convulsions  in  South  America. 

Sometimes  a  shock  has  heen  perceived  under-ground  which  was 
not  felt  at  the  surface,  as  in  the  year  1802,  in  the  silver-mine  of 
Marienberg,  in  the  Hartz.  In  some  instances  miners  have  been 
insensible  to  shocks  felt  on  the  surf»:e  above;  which  happened  at 
Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  in  1823— circumstances  in  both  instances  de- 
pending on  the  elasticity  of  the  strata,  the  depth  of  the  impulseSy 
or  obstacles  that  may  have  changed  the  course  of  the  terrestrial 
undulation.  During  earthquakes,  dislocations  of  strata  take  place, 
the  course  of  rivers  is  changed,  and  in  some  instances  they  have 
been  permanently  dried  up,  rocks  are  hurled  down,  masses  raised 
up,  and  the  configuration  of  the  country  altered ;  but  if  there  be  no 
fracture  at  the  point  of  original  impulse,  there  will  be  no  noise. 

The  power  of  the  earthquake  in  raising  and  depressing  the  land 
has  long  been  well  known,  but  the  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible 
change  of  level  through  immense  tracts  of  the  globe  is  altogether  a 
recent  discovery;  it  has  been  ascribed  to  the  expansion  of  rocks  by 
heat,  and  subsequent  contraction  by  the  retreat  of  the  melted  matter 
from  below  them.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  there  may  be 
motions,  like  tides,  ebbing  and  flowing  in  the  internal  lava,  for  the 
changes  are  by  no  means  confined  to  those  enormous  elevations  and 
subsidences  that  appear  to  be  in  progress  in  the  basin  of  the  Pacific 
and  its  coasts,  nor  to  the  Andes  and  the  great  plains  east  of  them 
— countries  for  the  most  part  subject  to  earthquakes;  they  take 
place,  to  a  vast  extent,  in  regions  where  these  convulsions  are  un- 
known. There  seems  to  be  an  extraordinary  flexibility  in  the  crust 
of  the  globe  from  the  54th  or  55th  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  There  is  a  line  crossing  Sweden  from  east  to  west 
in  the  parallel  of  56*^  3'  N.  lat.,  along  which  the  ground  is  perfectly 
stable,  and  has  been  so  for  centuries.  To  the  north  of  it  for  1000 
miles,  between  the  Gottenburg  and  North  Cape,  the  ground  is  rising, 
the  maximum  elevation,  which  takes  place  at  North  Cape,  being  at 
the  rate  of  five  feet  in  a  century,  from  whence  it  gradually  dimin- 
ishes to  three  inches  in  a  century  at  Stockholm.  South  of  the  line 
of  stability,  on  the  contrary,  the  land  is  sinking  through  part  of 
Christianstad  and  Malmo,  for  the  village  of  Stassten  in  Scania  is 
now  380  feet  nearer  to  the  Baltic  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Lin- 
naeus, by  whom  it  was  measured  now  100  years  ago.  The  coast  of 
Denmark  on  the  Sound,  the  island  of  Saltholm,  opposite  to  Copen- 
hageU;  and  that  of  Bornholm  are  rising,  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  a 
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foot  in  a  century.  The  cdast  of  Mcmel  on  the  Baltic  has  actually 
risen  a  foot  and  four  inches  within  the  last  80  years,  while  tho 
coast  of  Pillau  has  sunk  down  an  inch  and  a  half  in  the  same 
period.  The  west  coast  of  Denmark,  part  of  the  Feroe  Islands, 
and  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  are  all  being  depressed  below  their . 
former  level.  In  Greenland,  the  encroachment  of  the  sea,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  change  of  level,  has  submerged  ancient  buildings 
on  the  low  rocky  islands,  and  on  the  main  land.  The  Greenlander 
never  builds  near  the  sea  on  that  account,  and  the  Moravian  settlers 
have  had  to  move  inland  the  poles  to  which  they  moor  their  boat«. 
It  has  been  in  progress  for  four  centuries,  and  extends  through  600 
miles  from  Igalito  Firth  to  Disco  Bay.'  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  has 
shown  that  in  our  own  country  the  land  has  been  for  ages  on  the 
rise,  and  that  the  parallel  roads  in  Glen  Roy,  which  have  so  long 
afforded  matter  of  discussion,  are  merely  margins  left  by  the  retreat 
of  the  water,  as  the  land  alternately  rose  and  remained  stationary. 
In  the  present  day  the  elevation  is  going  on  in  many  places,  espe- 
cially on  the  Moray  Firth  and  in  the  Channel  islands.  The  notice 
of  this  carious  subject  of  the  gradual  changes  of  level  on  the  land 
has  been  chiefly  revived  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  whose  admirable 
works  on  geology  all  the  details  will  be  found.' 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

Arctic  Lands — Greenland — Spitzbergen — Iceland — Its  Volcanic  Phenomena 
and  Geysers  —  Jan  Mayen's  Land  —  New  Siberian  Islands  —  Antarctic 
Lands  —  Victoria  Continent. 

Greenland,  the  most  extensive  of  the  Arctic  lands,  begins  with 
the  lofty  promontory  of  Cape  Farewell,  the  southern  extremity  of 
a  group  of  rocky  islands,  which  are  separated  by  a  channel  five  miles 
wide  from  a  table-land  of  appalling  aspect,  narrow  to  the  south,  but 
increasing  in  breadth  northward  to  a  distance  of  which  only  1300 
miles  are  known.  This  table-land  is  bounded  by  mountains  rising 
from  the  deep  in  mural  precipices,  which  terminate  in  needles  and 

•  CapUin  Graah's  Survey  in  1823-4,  and  Dr.  Pingel,  1830-2. 

•  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  8th  edit.,  in  8vo.,  1850.  See  also  Mr. 
Darwin's  observations  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  Voyage  of  the  Adventure 
and  Beagle;  M.  Bomeyko's  paper  *Sur  les  Lignes  d'ancicn  Niveau  de 
rOc^an  du  Sud  aux  environs  de  Coquimbo,'  Annales  des  Mines,  1818;  and 
for  an  illustration  of  the  whole  of  this  chapter,  the  maps  of  active  volca- 
noes, of  volcanic  phenomena,  and  earthquakes,  in  Johnston's  I^hjcaical 
Atlases. 

U* 
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pyramids,  or  in  parallel  terraces,  of  alternate  snow  and  bare  rook, 
occasionally  leaving  a  narrow  shore.  The  coating  of  ice  is  so  con- 
tinuous and  thick  that  the  surface  of  the  table-land  may  be  regarded 
as  one  enormous  glacier,  which  overlaps  the  rocky  edges  and  dips 
between  the  mountain-peaks  into  the  sea. 

The  coasts  arc  beset  with  rocky  islands,  and  cloven  by  fiords, 
which  in  some  instances  wind  like  rivers  for  an  hundred  miles  into 
the  interior.  These  deep  inlets  of  the  sea,  now  sparkling  in  sun- 
shine, now  shaded  in  gloom,  are  hemmed  in  by  walls  of  rock  often 
2000  feet  high,  whose  summits  are  hid  in  the  clouds.  They  gene- 
rally terminate  in-  glaciers,  which  are  sometimes  forced  on  by  the 
pressure  of  the  upper  ice-plains  till  they  fill  the  fiord,  and  even  pro- 
ject far  into  the  sea  like  bold  headlands,  when,  undermined  by  }he 
surge,  huge  masses  of  ice  fall  from  them  with  a  crash  like  thunder, 
making  Uie  sea  boil.  These  icebergs,  carried  by  currents,  are 
stranded  on  the  Arctic  coast,  or  are  drawn  into  lower  latitudes.  The 
ice  is  very  transparent  and  compact  in  the  Arctic  regions ;  its  pre- 
vailing tints  are  blue,  green,  and  orange,  which,  contrasted  with  the 
dazzling  whiteness  of  the  snow  and  the  gloomy  hue  of  the  rocks, 
produce  a  striking  effect. 

A  great  fiord  in  the  68th  parallel  of  latitude  is  supposed  to  ex- 
tend completely  across  the  table-land,  dividing  the  country  into  south 
and  north  Greenland,  which  last  extends  indefinitely  towards  the 
pole ;  but  it  is  altogether  inaccessible  from  the  frozen  sea  and  the 
iron-bound  shore,  so  that,  excepting  a  very  small  portion  of  the  coast, 
it  is  an  unknown  region. 

In  some  sheltered  spots  in  south  Greenland,  especially  alonff  the 
borders  of  the  fiords,  there  are  meadows  where  the  service-tree  bears 
fruit,  beech  and  willow  trees  grow  by  the  streams,  but  not  taller 
than  a  man ;  still  farther  north  the  willow  and  juniper  scarcely  rise 
above  the  surface ;  yet  this  country  has  a  flora  peculiar  to  itself. 
South  of  the  island  of  Disco  on  the  west  coast,  Danish  colonies  and 
missionaries  have  formed  settlements  on  some  of  the  islands  and  at 
the  mouths  of  fiords ;  the  Esquimaux  inhabit  the  coasts  ev§n  to  the 
extremity  of  Baffin's  Bay. 

The  pelasgic  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  highly  volcanic,  with 
the  exception  of  Spitzbergen.  In  the  island  of  Spitzbergen  the 
mountains  spring  sharp  and  grand  from  the  margin  of  the  sea  in 
dark  gloomy  masses,  mixed  with  pure  snow  and  enormous  glaciers, 
presenting  a  sublime  spectacle.  Seven  valleys  filled  by  glaciers  end- 
ing at  the  sea,  form  a  remarkable  object  on  the  east  coast.  One  of 
the  largest  masses  of  ice  seen  by  Captain  Scoresby  on  the  island  was 
north  of  Horn  Sound:  it  extended  II  miles  along  the  shore,  with 
a  sea-face  in  one  part  more  than  2000  feet  high,  from  which  he  saw 
a  huge  fragment  hurled  into  the  sea,  which  it  lashed  into  vapour,  as 
it  broke  into  a  thousand  pieces.     The  sun  is  not  seen  for  several 
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montlis  in  the  year,  and  the  cold  is  consequently  intense.  Many 
have  perished  in  the  attempt  to  winter  in  this  island,  yet  a  colony 
of  Russian  hunters  and  fishermen  lead  a  miserable  existence  there, 
within  10^  of  the  pole,  the  most  northern  inhabited  spot  on  the 
globe. 

Although  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  arc  powerful  in  sheltered 
spots  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  thermometer  does  not  rise  above 
45°  of  Fahrenheit.  July  is  the  only  month  in  which  snow  does  not 
fall,  and  in  the  end  of  August  the  sea  at  night  is  covered  with  a 
thin  coating  of  ice,  and  a  summer  often  passes  without  one  day  that 
can  be  called  warm.  The  snow-blink,  the  aurora,  the  stars,  and  the 
moon,  which,  when  in  her  northern  declination,  appears  above  the 
horizon  for  ten  or  twelve  days  without  intermission,  furnish  the 
principal  light  the  inhabitants  enjoy  in  their  long  and  dreary  winter. 

Iceland  is  200  miles  east  from  Greenland,  and  lies  south  of  the 
Arctic  Circle,  which  its  most  northern  part  touches.  Though  a  fifth 
part  larger  than  Ireland,  not  more  than  4000  square  miles  are  habit- 
able, all  beside  being  a  chaos  of  volcanoes  and  ice. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  Iceland  lies  in  a  trachytio  region  which 
aeems  to  rest  on  an  ocean  of  fire.  It  consists  of  two  vast  parallel 
table-lands  covered  with  ice-clad  mountains,  stretching  from  N.E. 
to  S.W.  through  the  very  centre  of  the  island,  separated  by  a  lon- 
gitudinal valley  nearly  100  miles  wide,  which  reaches  from  sea  to 
8ea«  These  mountains  assume  rounded  forms,  with  long  level  sum- 
miia  or  domes  with  sloping  declivities,  as  in  the  trachytic  mountains 
of  the  Andes  and  elsewhere;  but  such  huge  masses  of  tufa  and 
conglomerate  project  from  their  sides  in  perpendicular  or  overhang- 
ing precipices,  separated  by  deep  ravines,  that  the  regularity  of  their 
structure  can  only  be  perceived  from  a  distance ;  they  conceal  under 
a  cold  and  tranquil  coating  of  ice  the  fiery  germs  of  terrific  convul- 
sions, sometimes  bursting  into  dreadful  activity,  sometimes  quiescent 
for  ages.  The  most  extensive  of  the  two  parallel  ranges  of  Jockuls 
rOr  Ice  Mountains  runs  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  and  con- 
tains Orafajokel,  6405  feet  high,  the  highest  point  in  Iceland,  seen 
like  a  white  cloud  from  a  great  distance  at  sea :  the  western  high 
land  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  island. 

Glaciers  cover  many  thousand  square  miles  in  Iceland,  descend- 
ing from  the  mountains,  and  pushing  far  into  the  low  lands.  This 
tendency  of  the  ice  to  encroach  has  very  materially  diminished  the 
quantity  of  habitable  ground,  and  the  progress  of  the  glaciers  is 
facilitated  by  the  influence  of  tire  ocean  of  subterranean  fire,  which 
heats  the  superincumbent  ground,  and  loosens  the  ice. 

The  longitudinal  space  between  the  mountainous  table-lands  is  a 
low  valley  100  miles  wide,  extending  from  sea  to  sea,  where  a  sub- 
stratum of  trachyte  is  covered  with  lava,  saud,  and  ashes,  studded 
with  low  volcanic  cones.     It  is  a  tremendous  desert,  never  ap- 
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proached  without  dread  even  by  the  natives — a  scene  of  perpetual 
conflict  between  the  antagonist  powers  of  fire  and  frost,  without  a 
drop  of  water  or  a  blade  of  grass;  no  living  creature  is  to  be  seen 
— not  a  bird,  nor  even  an  insect.  The  surface  is  a  confused  mass 
of  streams  of  lava  rent  by  crevices;  and  rocks  piled  on  rocks,  and 
occasional  glaciers,  complete  the  scene  of  desolation'.  As  herds  of 
reindeer  are  seen  browsing  on  the  Iceland  moss  that  grows  plenti> 
fully  at  its  edges,  it  is  presumed  that  some  unknown  parts  may  be 
less  barren.  Tne  extremities  of  the  valley  are  more  especially  the 
seat  of  perpetual  volcanic  activity.  At  the  southern  end,  which 
opens  to  the  sea  in  a  wide  plain,  there  are  many  volcanoes,  of  which 
Hecla  is  most  known,  from  its  insulated  position,  its  vicinity  to  the 
coast,  and  its  tremendous  eruptions.  Between  the  years  1004  and 
1766  twenty-three  violent  eniptions  have  taken  place,  one  of  which 
continued  six  years,  spreading  devastation  over  a  country  once  the 
abode  of  a  thriving  colony,  now  covered  with  lava,  scoria,  and  ashes : 
in  the  year  1846  it  was  in  full  activity.  The  eruption  of  the 
Skaptar  Jockul,  which  broke  out  on  the  8th  of  May,  1783,  and 
continued  till  August,  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  recorded.  The 
volcanic  fire  must  have  been  in  fearful  commotion  under  Europe,  for 
a  tremendous  earthquake  ruined  a  wide  extent  of  Calabria  that 
year,  and  a  submarine  volcano  had  been  burning  fiercely  for  many 
weeks  in  the  ocean,  30  miles  from  the  south-west  cape  of  Iceland. 
Its  fires  suddenly  ceased,  the  island  was  shaken  by  earthquakes, 
when,  at  the  distance  of  150  miles,  they  burst  forth  with  almost 
unexampled  fury  in  Skaptar.  The  sun  was  hid  many  months  by 
dense  clouHs  of  vapour,  which  extended  to  England  and  Holland, 
and  clouds  of  ashes  were  carried  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  sea. 
The  quantity  of  matter  thrown  out  in  this  eruption  was  computed 
at  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  millions  of  cubic  yards.  The  lava  flowed 
in  a  stream  in  some  places  from  20  to  30  miles  broad,  and  of  enor- 
mous thickness,  which  filled  the  beds  of  rivers,  poured  into  the  sea 
nearly  50  miles  from  the  places  of  its  eruption,  and  destroyed  the 
fishing  on  the  coast.  Some  rivers  were  heated  to  ebullition,  others 
dried  up ;  the  condensed  vapour  fell  in  snow  and  torrents  of  rain ; 
the  country  was  laid  waste ;  famine  and  disease  ensued ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  two  succeeding  years  1300  people  and  150,000  sheep 
and  horses  perished.  The  scene  of  horror  was  closed  by  a  dreadful 
earthquake.  Previous  to  the  explosion  an  ominous  mildness  of 
temperature  indicated  the  approach  of  the  volcanic  fire  towards  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  similar  warnings  had  been  observed  before  in 
the  eruptions  of  Hecla. 

A  semicircle  of  volcanic  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
lake  Myvatr  is  the  focus  of  the  igneous  phenomena  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  great  central  valley.  Leirhnukr  and  Krabla,  on  the 
N.E.  ot  tne  lake,  have  been  equally  formidable.     Aflcr  yean  of 
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quiescence  they  suddenly  burst  into  violent  eruption,  and  poured 
such  a  quantity  of  lava  into  the  lake  Myvatr,  which  is  20  miles  in 
circumference,  that  the  water  boiled  many  days.  There  are  many 
volcanoes  in  this  district  no  less  formidable.  Various  caldrons  of 
boiling  mineral  pitch,  the  shattered  craters  of  ancient  volcanoes, 
occur  at  the  base  of  this  semicircle  of  mountains,  and  also  on  the 
flanks  of  Mount  Krabla :  these  caldrons  throw  up  jets  of  the  dark 
matter,  enveloped  in  clouds  of  steam,  at  regular  intervals,  with  loud 
explosion.  That  which  issues  from  the  crater  of  Krabla  must,  by 
Mr.  Henderson's  description,  be  one  of  the  most  terrific  objects,  in 
nature. 

The  eruptive  boiling  springs  of  Iceland  are  perhaps  the  most  ex* 
traordinary  phenomena  in  this  singular  country.  All  the  great 
aqueous  eruptions  occur  in  the  trachytic  formation ;  they  are  charac- 
terised by  their  high  temperature,  by  holding  siliceous  matter  in 
solution,  which  they  deposit  in  the  form  of  siliceous  sinter,  and  by 
the  discharge  of  sulphuretted  hydrogcu  gas.  Numerous  instances 
of  spouting  springs  occur  at  the  extremities  of  the  great  central 
valley,  especially  at  its  southern  end,  where  more  than  fifty  have 
been  counted  in  the  space  of  a  few  acres — some  constant,  others 
periodical — some  merely  agitated,  or  stagnant.  The  Great  Geyser 
and  Strokr,  35  miles  north-west  from  Hccla,  are  the  most  magnifi- 
cent; at  regular  intervals  they  project  large  columns  of  boiling 
water  100  feet  high,  enveloped  in  clouds  of  steam,  with  tremendous 
noise.  The  tube  of  the  Great  Geyser  whence  the  jet  issues  is  about 
10  feet  in  diameter  and  75  feet  deep ;  it  opens  into  the  centra  of  a 
basin  4  feet  deep  and  between  46  and  50  feet  in  diameter :  as  soon 
as.  the  basin  is  filled  by  the  boiling  water  that  rises  through  the 
tube,  explosions  are  heard,  the  ground  trembles,  the  water  is  tnrowa 
to  the  height  of  100  or  150  feet,  followed  by  large  volumes  of 
steam.  No  farther  explosion  takes  place  till  the  empty  basin  and 
tube  are  again  replenished. 

MM.  Descloiseaux  and  Bunsen,  who  visited  Iceland  in  1846, 
found  the  temperature  of  the  Great  Geyser,  at  the  depth  of  72  feet, 
before  a  great  eruption,  to  be  260^°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  after  the 
eruption  251  J°;  an  interval  of  28  hours  passed  without  any  erup- 
tion. The  Strokr  (from  stroka,  to  agitate),  140  yards  from  the 
Great  Geyser,  is  a  circular  well,  a  little  more  than  44  feet  deep, 
with  an  orifice  of  8  feet,  which  diminishes  to  little  more  than  10 
inches  at  a  depth  of  27  feet.  The  surface  of  the  water  is  in  con- 
stant ebuUiCion,  while  at  the  bottom  the  terapemture  exceeds  that 
of  boiling  water  by  about  24°.  By  the  experiments  of  M.  Donny 
of  Ghent,  water  long  boiled  becomes  more  and  more  free  from  air, 
by  which  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  is  so  much  increased  that 
when  it  is  exposed  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  overcome  the  force  of  co- 
hesion, the  production  of  steam  is  so  instantaneous  and  so  consider- 
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able  as  to  cause  explosion.  To  this  canse  he  ascribes  the  eniptioDS 
of  the  Geysers,  which  are  in  constant  ebullition  for  many  hoarsy 
and  become  so  purified  from  air,  that  the  strong  heat  at  the  bottom 
at  last  overcomes  the  cohesion  of  the  particles,  and  an  explosion 
takes  place.  Xhe  boiling  spring  of  Tunquhaer,  in  the  valley  of 
Reikholt,  is  remarkable  from  having  two  jets,  which  play  alter- 
nately for  about  four  minutes  eiich.  Some  springs  emit  gas  only, 
or  gas  with  a  small  quantity  of  water.  Such  fountains  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  land  or  fields  of  ice ;  they  occur  also  in  the  sea,  and 
many  issue  f^om  the  crevices  in  the  lava-bed  of  Lake  Myvatr,  and 
rise  in  jets  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

A  region  of  the  same  character  with  the  mountains  of  the  Ice- 
landic desert  extends  due  west  from  it  to  the  extremity  of  the  lonf 
narrow  promontory  of  the  Sn'dfell  Syssel,  ending  in  the  snow-clad 
cone  of  the  Snafell  Jockcl,  5970  feet  high,  one  of  the  most  conspi- 
cuous mountains  in  Iceland. 

With  the  exception  of  the  purely  volcanic  districts  described,  trap- 
rocks  cover  a  great  part  of  Iceland,  which  have  been  formed  by 
streams  of  lava  at  very  ancient  epochs,  occasionally  4000  feet 
deep. 

The  dismal  coasts  are  torn  in  every  direction  by  fiords,  penetra- 
ting many  miles  into  the  interior,  and  splitting  into  endless  branches. 
In  these  fissures  the  sea  is  still,  dark,  and  deep,  between  walls  of 
rock  1000  feet  high.  The  fiords,  however,  do  not  here,  as  in  Green- 
land, terminate  in  glaciers,  but  are  prolonged  in  narrow  valleys, 
through  which  streams  and  rivers  run  into  the  sea.  In  these  val- 
leys the  inhabitants  have  their  abode,  or  in  meadows  which  have  a 
transient  verdure  along  some  of  the  fiords,  where  the  sea  is  so  deep 
that  ships  find  safe  anchorage. 

In  the  valleys  on  the  northern  coast,  near  as  they  approach  to  the 
Arctic  Circle,  the  soil  is  wonderfully  good,  and  there  is  more  vege- 
tation than  in  any  other  part  of  Iceland,  with  the  exception  of  the 
eastern  shore,  which  is  the  most  favoured  portion  of  this  desolate 
land.  Rivers  abounding  in  fish  are  much  more  frequent  there  than 
elsewhere ;  willows  and  juniper  adorn  the  valleys,  and  birch-trees, 
20  feet  high,  grow  in  the  vale  of  Lagerfiest,  the  only  place  which 
produces  them  large  enough  for  house-building,  and  the  verdure  is 
fine  on  the  banks  of  those  streams  which  are  heated  by  volcanio 
fires. 

The  climate  of  Iceland  is  much  less  rigorous  than  that  of  Green- 
land, and  it  would  be  still  milder  were  not  the  air  chilled  by  the 
immense  fields  of  ice  from  the  Polar  Sea  which  beset  its  shores. 

The  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  fuel  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  which 
brings  drift-wood  in  great  quantities  from  Mexico,  the  Carolinas, 
Virginia,  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  some  even  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  drifted  by  currents  round  by  the  northern  shores  of  Sibe- 
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mJ  The  mean  temperatare  in  the  south  of  the  island  is  about  39^ 
of  Fahrenheit,  that  of  the  central  districte,  86°,  and  in  the  north  it 
is  rarely  above  the  freezing  point.  The  cold  is  most  intense  when 
the  sky  is  clear,  but  that  is  a  rare  occurrence,  as  the  wind  from  the 
Bea  covers  mountain  and  valley  with  thick  fog.  Hurricanes  are  fre- 
quent uid  furious ;  and  although  thunder  is  seldom  heard  in  high 
latitudes,  Iceland  is  an  exception,  for  tremendous  thunder-storms  are 
not  uncommon  there — a  circumstance  no  doubt  owin^  to  the  volcanic 
nature  of  that  island,  as  lightning  accompanies  volcanic  eruptions 
everywhere.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  island  the  sun  is  aiways 
above  the  horizon  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  under  it  in  mid- 
winter, yet  there  is  no  absolute  darkness. 

The  island  of  Jan  Mayen  lies  midway  between  Iceland  and  Spits- 
bergen ;  it  is  the  most  northern  volcanic  country  known.  Its  prin- 
cipal feature  is  the  volcano  of  Beerenberg,  6870  feet  high,  whose 
lofty  snow-capped  cone,  apparently  inaccessible,  has  been  seen  to 
emit  fire  and  smoke.  It  is  flanked  by  enormous  glaciers,  like  frozen 
cataracts,  which  occupy  three  hollows  in  an  almost  perpendicular 
cliff,  which  descends  from  the  base  of  the  mountain  to  the  sea. 

The  group  of  New  Siberian  Islands,  which  lie  north  of  the  pro^ 
vince  of  Yakutsk,  and  in  about  78°  of  N.  lat.,  have  so  rude  a  cli- 
mate that  they  have  no  permanent  inhabitants ;  they  are  remarkable 
for  the  vast  quantity  of  fossil  bones  they  contain :  the  elephants' 
tusks  found  there  have  for  years  been  an  article  of  commerce. 

The  south  polar  lands  are  equally  volcanic,  and  as  deeply  ice- 
bound, as  those  to  the  north.  Victoria  Land,  which  from  its  extent 
seems  to  form  part  of  a  continent,  was  discovered  by  Sir  James 
j^^)8S,  who  commanded  the  expedition  sent  by  the  British  govern- 
ment in  1830  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  south  magnetic  pole. 
Ihis  extensive  tract  lies  under  the  meridian  of  New  ZesJand ;  Cape 
North,  its  most  northern  point,  is  situate  in  70°  31'  S.  lat.,  and 
165°  28'  E.  long.  To  the  west  of  that  cape  the  northern  coast  of 
this  new  land  terminates  in  perpendicular  ice-cliffs,  from  200  to  500 
feet  high,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  with  a  chain  of 
grounded  icebergs  extending  for  miles  from  the  base  of  the  cliffs, 
all  of  tabular  form,  and  varying  in  size  from  one  to  nine  or  ten  miles 
in  circumference.  A  lofty  range  of  peaked  mountains  rises  in  the 
interior  at  Cape  North,  covered  with  unbroken  snow,  only  relieved 
from  uniform  whiteness  by  shadows  produced  by  the  undulations  of 
the  surface.  The  indentations  of  the  coast  are  filled  with  ice  many 
hundreds  of  feet  thick,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  land.  To  the 
east  of  Cape  North  the  coast  trends  first  to  S.E  by  E.  and  then  in  a 
southerly  direction  to  78^°  of  S.  lat.,  at  which  point  it  suddenly 

"  rSee,  a  paper  read  before  the  National  Institute,  April  2nd,  1844,  by 
M.  F.  Maury,  Lieut  U.S.N.,  "  On  the  Gulf  Stream  and  Currents  of  the 
Sea."] 
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bends  to  the  east,  and  extends  in  one  oontinnons  vertioal  ioe-cliff  to 
an  unknown  distance  in  that  direction.  The  first  view  of  Yictorift 
Land  is  described  as  most  magnificent.  "  On  the  11th  of  Janaarji 
1841,  about  latitude  71°  S.  and  longitude  ITl""  E.,  the  Antarctio 
continent  was  first  seen,  the  general  outline  of  which  at  once  indi- 
cated its  volcanic  character,  rising  steeply  from  the  ocean  in  a  sta- 
pendous  mountain-range,  peak  above  peak  enveloped  in  perpetual 
snow,  and  clustered  together  in  countless  groups,  resembling  a  vast 
mass  of  crystallisation,  which,  as  the  sun's  rays  were  reflected  on  it^ 
exhibited  a  scene  of  such  unequalled  magnificence  and  splendour  as 
would  baffle  all  power  of  language  to  portray,  or  give  the  fidntest 
conception  of.  One  very  remarkable  peak,  in  shape  like  a  huge 
crystal  of  quartz,  rose  to  the  height  of  7867  feet,  another  to  9096, 
and  a  third  to  8444  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  these 
peaks  ridges  descended  to  the  coast,  terminating  abruptly  in  bold 
capes  and  promontories,  whose  steep  escarpments,  affording  shelter  to 
neither  ice  nor  snow,  alone  showed  the  jet  hlack  lava  or  basalt,  which 
reposed  beneath  the  mantle  of  eternal  frost."  ....*'  On  the  28th, 
in  lat.  77°  31'  and  long.  167°  1',  the  burning  volcano,  Mount 
Erebus,  was  discovered,  covered  with  ice  and  snow  from  its  base  to 
its  summit,  from  which  a  dense  column  of  black  smoke  towered  high 
above  the  other  numerous  lofty  cones  and  cratcriferous  peaks  with 
which  this  extraordinary  laud  is  studded  from  the  72nd  to  the  78th 
degree  of  latitude.  Its  height  above  the  sea  is  12,367  feet,  and 
Mount  Terror,  an  extinct  crater  near  to  it,  which  has  doubtless  once 
given  vent  to  fires  beneath,  attains  an  altitude  little  inferior,  being 
10,884  feet  in  height,  and  ending  in  a  cape,  from  which  a  vast  bar* 
rier  of  ice  extended  in  an  easterly  direction,  checking  all  farther 
progress  south.  This  continuous  perpendicular  wall  of  ice,  varying 
in  height  from  200  to  100  feet,  its  summit  presenting  an  almost  un- 
varying level  outline,  we  traced  for  300  miles,  when  the  pack-ice 
obstructed  all  farther  progress." ' 

The  vertical  cliff  in  question  forms  a  completely  solid  mass  of  ice 
about  1000  feet  thick,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea;  there  is  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  a  fissure 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  the  intensely  blue  sky  beyond,  in- 
dicated plainly  the  great  distance  to  which  the  ice-plains  reach  south- 
ward. Gigantic  icicles  hang  from  every  projecting  point  of  the  i<y 
cliffs,  showing  that  it  sometimes  thaws  in  these  latitudes,  althougn 
in  the  month  of  February,  which  corresponds  with  August  in  Eng- 
land, Fahrenheit's  thermometer  did  not  rise  above  14°  at  noon.  In 
the  North  Polar  Ocean,  on  the  contrary,  streams  of  water  flow  from 
every  iceberg  during  the  summer.     The  whole  of  this  country  is 

*  Remarks  on  the  Antarctic  Continent  and  Southern  Islands,  by  Robert 
MacCormick,  Esq.,  Surgeon  of  II.M.S.  Erebus. 
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beyond  the  pale  of  vegetation ;  no  moss,  not  even  a  licben,  ooTers 
the  barren  soil  where  everlasting  winter  reigns.  Parry's  Mountains, 
a  lofty  range,  stretching  south  from  Mount  Terror  to.  the  79th 
parallel,  is  the  most  southern  land  yet  discovered.  The  South  Mag- 
netic Pole,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  is  situate  in  Yio- 
toria  Land,  in  75°  5'  S.  lat.,  and  154°  8'  E.  long.,  according  to  Sir 
James  C.  Boss's  observations. 

S British  writers  are  prone  to  discredit  American  success.  Charles 
kes,  Esq.,  commander  of  the  U.S.  Exploring  Expedition,  reports 
that  he  discovered  this  Antarctic  Continent  on  the  16th  of  Januaxji 
1840,  and  again,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1840,  long.  106°  18'  K, 
and  lat.  65°  50'  S.  This  discovery  by  Lieut.  Wilkes,  U.S.  Navy, 
was  confirmed  a  year  afterwards,  in  January,  1841,  by  the  discovery 
of  a  partf  of  the  same  continent,  in  long.  171°  E.,  and  lat.  71°  S., 
by  Captain  Sir  James  Boss,  of  the  firitish  Navy.  Commander 
Wilkes  says :  —  "  That  land  does  exist  within  the  Antarctic  Circle 
is  now  confirmed  by  the  united  testimony  of  both  French  and  Eng- 
lish navigators.  D'Urville,  the  celebrated  French  navigator,  within 
a  few  days  after  land  was  seen  hy  the  vessels  of  our  squadrarCj  re- 
ports that  his  boats  landed  on  a  small  point  of  rocks,  at  the  place 
(as  I  suppose)  which  appeared  accessible  to  us  in  Piner's  Bay, 
whence  the  Vincennes  was  driven  by  a  violent  gale ;  this  he  called 
Claire  Land,  and  testifies  to  his  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  vast 
tract  of  land,  where  our  view  of  it  has  left  no  doubt  of  its  existence. 
Boss,  on  the  other  hand,  penetrated  to  the  latitude  79°  S.  in  the 
succeeding  year,  coasted  for  some  distance  along  a  lofty  country  con- 
nected with  our  Antarctic  Continent,  and  establishes  beyond  all 
cavil  the  correctness  of  our  assertion  that  we  have  discovered,  not  a 
range  of  detached  islands,  but  a  vast  Antarctic  Continent.  How  fiur 
Captain  Boss  was  guided  in  his  search  by  our  previous  discoveries, 
will  best  appear  by  reference  to  the  chart,  with  a  full  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  squadron,  which  I  sent  to  him,  and  which  1 
have  inserted  in  Appendix  xxiv.,  and  Atlas.  Although  I  have 
never  received  any  acknowledgment  of  their  receipt  from  him  per- 
sonally, yet  I  have  heard  of  their  having  reached  his  hands  a  few 
months  prior  to  his  Antarctic  cruise." — Wilkes*  ^^ Narrative  of  the 
U.S.  Exploring  Expedition,'  vol.  ii.  p.  281-2.] 

[In  relation  to  Arctic  explorations  and  discoveries,  we  have  a 
similar  instance  of  injustice. 

[Lieutenant  De  Haven,  U.S.  Navy,  in  command  of  an  expedition 
fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  Henry  Grinnell,  of  New  York,  to  search 
for  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  comrades  in  arctic  regions,  reached  in 
the  month  of  Sept.  1850,  as  far  north  as  75°  25';  and  here  dis- 
covered land  to  the  east  and  west  not  previously  known ;  and,  he 
says, ''  to  the  channel  which  appeared  to  lead  into  the  open  sea,  over 
which  the  cloud  of  '  frost  smoke '  hung  as  a  sign,  I  gave  the  name 
15 
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oC  'Many/  ifUr  the  distiagfinhed  gendemao  st  die  bead  of  oar 
National  Obsenratorj,  whose  fheorj  with  regard  to  an  open  scm  to 
the  North,  13  likely  to  be  realized  Uirough  this  channeL 

^<  To  the  large  mass  of  land  visible  between  N.  W.  and  N.N.E.,  I 
gave  the  name  of  ^  Grinnell/  in  honour  of  the  head  and  heart  of  the 
man  in  whose  philanthropic  mind  originated  the  idea  of  this  Ezpe- 
didon,  and  to  whose  manificence  it  owes  its  existence. 

'<To  a  remarkable  Peak  bearing  N.N.E.  from  ns,  &tant  aboat 
fortj  miles,  was  given  the  name  of  '  Mount  Franklin/^' 

In  May,  1851,  eight  months  after  the  discovery  by  Uentenant  De 
Haven,  the  same  la^  was  seen  by  Captain  Penny  and  his  parties,  and 
new  names  have  been  given  to  De  Haven's  <tisooveries  under  the 
authority  and  sanction  of  the  British  Admiralty.  Grinnell  Land  is 
called  ^<  Albert  Land,"  and  Mount  Franklin  is  made  the  foundation 
for  '<  Sir  John  Barrow's  Monument."  This  effort  of  the  English 
writers  and  English  hydrographers  to  rob  an  American  officer  of  the 
honours  of  a  discovery,  has  been  demonstrated  in  detail  by  Peter 
Forpe,  Esq.,  of  Washington  City,  D.C.,  before  the  Nationu  Insti- 
tute, in  May,  1852.  The  British  Admiralty  should  not  connive  at 
an  injudicious  attempt  to  enhance  the  value  of  a  Penny  by  bestowing 
upon  it  deceptive  colours  and  deceptive  devices.] 

Various  tracts  of  land  have  been  discovered  near  the  Antarctio 
Circle,  and  within  it,  though  none  in  so  high  a  latitude  as  Victoria 
Land.  Whether  they  form  part  of  one  large  continent  remains  to 
be  a8certain<^d.  Discovery  ships  sent  by  the  Russian,  French,  and 
American  governments  have  increased  our  knowledge  of  these  remote 
re^oDS,  and  the  spirited  adventures  of  British  merchants  and  cap- 
tains of  whalers  have  contributed  quite  as  much.'  The  land  within 
the  Antarctic  Circle  is  generally  volcanic,  at  least  the  coast  line, 
which  is  all  that  is  yet  known,  and  that,  being  covered  with  snow 
and  ice,  is  destitute  of  vegetation. 

'  Captain  Cook  didoovered  Sandwich  Land  in  1772-5.  —  Captain  Smith, 
of  the  brig  William,  discovered  New  South  Shetland  in  1819. — Captain  Bil- 
lingshaueen  discovered  Peter's  Island,  and  the  coast  of  Alexander  the  First 
— Captain  Weddel  discovered  the  Southern  Orcades. — Captain  Bisco  dis- 
covered Enderby's  Land  and  Graham's  Land  in  1882,  Admiral  Dumont 
d'Urville  La  Terra  d'Adelie  in  1841,  and  Sir  James  Boss,  Yiotoria  Land  in 
the  same  year. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Nature  and  Character  of  Mineral  Yexna— Metalliferous  Deposits— Minea — 
Their  Drainage  and  Yentilation  —  Their  Depth  —  Diffoiion  of  the  Metals 
— Gold — Silyer — ^Lead — British  Mines  —  QuioksilTer — Copper  —  Tin — 
Cornish  Mines — Coal  —  Iron — Most  abundant  in  the  Temperate  Zones, 
especially  in  the  Northern — ^European  and  British  Iron  and  Coal — ^Ame- 
rican Iron  and  Coal — ^Arsenic  and  other  Metals — Salt — Sulphur — Diffu- 
sion of  the  gems. 

The  tumaltuous  and  sudden  action  of  the  volcano  and  the  earth- 
quake on  the  great  masses  of  the  earth  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
eaXm,  silent  operations  on  the  minute  atoms  of  matter  by  which 
J^iFature  seems  to  have  filled  the  fissures  in  the  rocks  with  her  pre- 
cious gifts  of  metab  and  minerals,  sought  for  by  man  from  the  Ear- 
liest ages  to  the  present  day.  Tubal-cain  was  "  the  instructor  of 
every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron."  Gold  was  among  the  first  luxu- 
ries, and  even  in  our  own  country,  from  time  immemorial,  strangers 
came  from  afar  to  carry  off  the  produce  of  the  Cornish  mines.' 

The  andents  scarcely  were  acquainted  with  a  third  of  the  thirtv- 
ftve  metals  now  known,  and  the  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalis  only 
date  from  the  time  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  having  formed  a  remark- 
able part  of  his  brilliant  discoveries.' 

Minerals  are  deposited  in  veins  or  fissures  of  rocks,  in  masses,  in 
beds,  and  sometimesin  gravel  and  sand,  the  detritus  of  water.   Most 

'  The  author  owes  her  information  on  British  mines  to  two  publications 
on  the  Mining  District  of  the  North  of  England,  by  J.  Sopwith,  Esq.,  Ciril 
Engineer,  and  Mr.  Leithart,  Mine  Agent  On  the  Cornish  Mines  she  has 
derived  her  information  from  the  writings  of  John  Taylor,  Esq.,  and  Sir 
Charles  Lemon,  Bart. ;  from  a  store  of  Taluable  materials  contained  in  the 

*  Progress  of  the  Nation,'  by  O.  B.  Porter,  Esq. ;  from  the  Statistical  Jouf- 
nal,  and  on  the  general  distribution  of  minerals  over  the  globe,  from  the 

•  Penny  Cyclopiedia,'  and  various  other  sources. 

*  The  metals  are  gold,  silver,  platinum,  copper,  lead,  tin,  iron,  zinc,  arse- 
nic, bismuth,  antimony,  nickel,  quicksilver,  manganese,  cadmium,  cerium, 
cobalt,  iridium,  uranium,  chrome,  lantanium,  molybdenum,  columbium,  os- 
mium, palladium,  pelapium,  tantalum,  tellurium,  rhodium,  titanium,  vana- 
dium, tungsten,  dydynium,  ferbium,  erbium.  The  three 'last  are  little 
known. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  discovered  that  lime,  magnesia,  alumine,  and  other 
similar  substances,  are  metals  combined  with  oxygen.  There  are  thirteen 
of  these  metalloids,  namely — calcium,  magnesium,  aluminium,  glucinium, 
thorium,  yttrium,  sirconiunb,  strontium,  barium,  lithium,  natrium,  potaa- 
•inm,  and  silicium. 
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of  the  metals  are  found  in  veiDS ;  a  few,  as  gold  and  tin,  iron  and 
copper,  are  disseminated  through  the  rocks,  though  rarely.  Veins 
arc  cracks  or  fissures  in  rocks,  seldom  in  a  straight  line,  yet  they 
maintain  a  general  direction,  though  in  a  zigzag^ form,  striking  down- 
wards at  a  very  high  angle,  seldom  deviating  from  the  perpendicular 
by  so  much  as  forty-five  degrees,  and  extending  to  an  unfathomable 
depth.  When  cutting  through  stratified  rocks,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  accompanied  by  a  subsidence  of  the  beds  on  one  side  of  their 
course,  and  by  an  elevation  on  the  other ;  the  throw,  or  perpendicu- 
lar distance  between  the  corresponding  strata  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  a  vein,  varies  from  a  few  inches  to  thirty,  forty,  even  a  hundred 
fathoms.  The  beginning  or  end  of  a  vein  is  scarcely  ever  known ; 
but,  when  explored,  they  are  found  to  begin  abruptly,  and,  after 
continuing  entire  to  a  greater  or  less  distance,  they  branch  into  small 
veins  or  strings. 

.  In  the  downward  zigzag  course,  the  bending  of  the  strata  upwards 
on  one  side  and  downwards  on  the  other,  and  the  chemical  changes 
almost  always  observed  on  the  adjacent  rocks,  veins  bear  a  strong 
analogy  to  the  course  and  effects  of  a  very  powerful  electrical  dis- 
charge. 

Veins  have  been  filled  with  substances  foreign  to  them,  which 
have  probably  been  disseminated  in  atoms  in  the  adjacent  rocks,  or 
by  sublimation.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  minute 
particles  of  matter  are  constantly  in  motion  from  the  action  of  heat, 
mutual  attraction,  and  electricity.  Prismatic  crystals  of  salts  of 
zinc  are  changed  in  a  few  seconds  into  crystals  of  a  totally  different 
form  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  :  casts  of  shells  are  found  in  rocks,  from 
which  the  animal  matter  has  been  removed,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  mineral  matter;  and  the  excavations  made  in  rooks  diminish 
sensibly  in  size  in  a  short  time  if  the  rock  be  soft,  and  in  a  longer 
time  when  it  is  hard — circumstances  which  show  an  intestine  mo- 
tion of  the  particles,  not  only  in  their  relative  positions,  but  in  space, 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  is  owing  to  electricity  —  a 
power  which,  if  not  the  sole  agent,  must  at  least  have  co-operated 
essentially  in  the  formation  and  filling  of  mineral  veins.' 

The  magnetism  of  the  earth  is  presumed  to  be  owing  to  electrical 
currents  circulating  through  its  mass  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
to  the  magnetic  meridians.     Mr.  Fox,  so  well  known  in  the  scien- 

*  This  subject  is  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Leithart  in  his  work,  already 
mentioned,  on  the  formation  and  filliug  of  metallic  veins.  Mr.  Leithart  is 
*Q  instance  of  the  intelligence  that  prevails  among  miners,  notwithstanding 
the  scanty  opportunities  of  acquiriog  that  knowledge  which  they  are  gene- 
**lly  so  eager  to  obtain.  He  was  a  working  miner,  whose  only  education 
'^  at  a  Sanday-school.     There  are  eminent  engineers  in  England,  em- 

'^^y*d  in  the  construction  of  railways,  canals,  bridges,  and  other  important 

''***•>  who  began  their  career  as  working  miners. 
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tifio  world,  has  long  since  shown,  from  observations  in  the  Cornish 
mines,  that  suoh  currents  do  flow  through  all  metallic  veins.  Now, 
as  the  different  substances  of  which  the  earth  is  composed  are  in 
different  states  of  electro-magnetism,  and  are  often  interrupted  by 
non-conducting  rocks,  the  electric  currents,  being  stopped  in  their 
course,  act  chemically  on  all  the  liquids  and  substances  they  meet  with. 
Hence  Mr.  Fox  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  the  nature 
of  the  deposits  must  have  been  determined  by  their  relative  electri- 
cal condition,  but  that  the  direction  of  the  metallic  veins  themselves 
must  have  been  influenced  by  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meri- 
dians ;  and,  in  fact,  almost  all  the  metallic  deposits  in  the  world  are 
in  parallel  veins  or  fissures  tending  from  east  to  west,  or  from  north- 
east to  south-west.  Veins  at  right  angles  to  these  are  generally 
non-metalliferouS;  and,  if  they  do  contain  metallic  ores,  they  are  of 
a  different  kind.  In  some  few  cases  both  contain  the  same  ore,  but 
in  very  different  quantities,  as  in  the  silver'>mine  at  Pasco,  in  the 
Andes,  and  both  veins  are  richer  near  the  point  of  crossing  thaa 
elsewhere. 

Sir  Heniy  de  la  Beche  conceives  that  the  continued  expansion 
and  elevation  of  an  intensely  heated  mass  from  below  would  occa- 
sion numerous  vertical  fissures  through  the  superincumbent  strata, 
within  which  some  mineral  matters  may  have  been  drawn  up  by 
sublimation,  and  others  deposited  in  them  when  held  in  solution  by 
ascending  and  descending  streams  of  water;  but  even  on  this  hypo- 
thesis the  direction  of  the  rents  and  the  deposition  of  the  minerals 
would  be  influenced  by  the  electrical  currents.  But  if  veins  were 
filled  from  below,  the  richest  veins  would  be  lowest,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  Cornwall,  Mexico,  or  Peru.'  The  primum  mobile  of  the 
whole  probably  lies  far  beyond  our  globe :  we  must  look  to  the  sun's 
heat,  if  not  as  the  sole  cause  of  electrical  currents,  at  least  as  com- 
bined with  the  earth's  rotation  in  their  evolution.' 

When  veins  cross  one  another,  the  traversed  veins  are  presumed 
to  be  of  prior  formation  to  those  traversing,  because  the  latter  are 
dislocated  and  often  heaved  out  of  their  course  at  the  point  of  meet- 
ing ;  and  such  is  the  case  with  the  metalliferous  veins,  which  are 
therefore  the  most  recent.  Veins  are  rarely  filled  in  every  part  with 
ore ;  they  contain  sparry  and  stony  matter,  called  its  matrix,  with 

■  Mineral  Teins  are  generally  richer  near  the  surface  than  at  great 
depths :  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  mines  of  the  precioas  metals  in 
America,  where  the  greatest  quantities  of  ore  have  been  found  near  tha 
surface — a  fact  that  may  be  explained  by  supposing  the  mineral  substances 
brought  by  sublimation  from  the  iiilterior  of  the  earth,  and  deposited 
where  the  temperature  was  I6we8t  at  or  near  the  surface  in  the  rocks 
among  which  they  are  situated. 

*  Rotation  alone  produces  electrical  currents  in  tl^e  earth. — *  Connexion 
of  the  Physical  Sciences,'  page  864,  7th  edition. 
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bere  and  there  irregalar  maaBes  of  the  metallio  ores,  often  of  great 
size  and  valoe.  Solitary  veins  are  generally  nnprodoctiYe,  and  Teins 
are  richer  when  near  one  another.  The  prevalence  and  richness  of 
mineral  veins  are  intimately  connected  with  the  proximity  or  jano- 
tion  of  dissimilar  rocksy  where  the  electro-molecolar  and  electro- 
chemical actions  are  most  energetic.  Granite,  porphyry,  and  the 
platonic  rocks  are  often  eminently  metalliferous;  hut  mineral  de- 
posits are  also  ahandant  in  rocks  of  sedimentary  origin,  eepecially 
in  and  near  situations  where  these  two  classes  of  rodks  are  in  oontaei 
with  one  another,  or  where  the  metamorphie  Btructure  has  been  in- 
duced upon  the  sedimentary.  This  is  remai^bly  the  case  in  Corn- 
wall, the  north  of  England,  in  the  Ural,  and  all  the  great  mining 
districts. 

Metalliferous  deposits  are  peculiar  to  particular  rocks :  tin  is  most 
plentiful  in  granite  and  the  rocks  lying  immediately  above  it ;  gold 
in  the  palaeozoic  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  porphyritic  eruptions; 
copper  is  deposited  in  various  slate  formations,  wnd  in  the  trias; 
lead  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  mountain-limestone  system^  and 
is  rare  where  iron  and  copper  abound ;  iron  abounds  in  the  coal  and 
oolitic  strata,  and  in  a  state  of  oxidule  and  crystallized  carbonate  in 
the  older  rocks ;  and  silver  is  found  in  almost  all  of  these  forma- 
tions ;  its  ores  being  frequently  combined  with  those  of  other  metals, 
especially  of  lead  and  copper.  There  is  such  a  connexion  between 
the  contents  of  a  vein  and  the  nature  of  the  rock  in  which  the 
Esdure  is,  that,  when  in  the  oldest  rocks  the  same  vein  intersects 
clay-slate  and  granite,  the  contents  of  the  parts  enclosed  in  one  rock 
differ  very  much  from  what  is  found  in  the  other.  It  is  believed 
that  in  the  strata  lyins  above  the  coal-measures  none  of  the  more 
precious  metals  have  been  found  in  England  in  such  plenty  as  to 
defray  the  expense  of  raising  them,  although  such  a  rule  does  not 
extend  to  the  continent  of  Europe  or  to  South  America,  where 
copper  and  silver  ores  abound  in  our  new  red  sandstone  series.  In 
Great  Britain  no  metal  is  raised  in  any  stratum  newer  than  the 
magncsian  limestone.  Metals  exist  chiefly  in  the  primary  and  early 
secondary  strata,  especially  near  the  junction  of  granite  and  por- 
phyry with  slates ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  rich  veins  of  lead,  copper, 
tin,  &c.,  abound  only  in  and  near  the  districts  which  have  been 
greatly  shaken  by  subtorraoeous  movements.  In  other  countries, 
as  Auvergne  and  the  Pyrenees,  the  presence  of  igoeons  rocks  may 
have  caused  mineral  veins  to  appear  in  more  recent  strata  than  those 
which  contain  thorn  in  Great  Britain. 

When  a  mine  is  opened,  a  shaft  like  a  well  is  sunk  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  from  it  horizontal  galle- 
ries are  dug  at  different  levels  according  to  ihe  direction  of  the  me- 
tallic veins,  and  guopowder  is  used  to  blast  the  rocks  when  too  hard 
(ur  the  pickaxe.     When  mines  extend  very  far  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
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tion,  it  becomes  necessary  to  sink  more  shafts,  for  yentilation  as  well 
as  for  facility  in  raising  the  ore.  Such  is  the  perfection  of  under- 
ground surveying  in  England,  that  the  work  can  be  carried  on  at 
the  same  time  from  above  and  below  so  exactly  as  to  meet;  and  in 
order  to  accelerate  the  operation,  the  shaft  is  worked  simultaneously 
from  the  different  galleries  or  levels  of  the  mine.  In  this  manner 
i  perpendicular  shaft  was  sunk  204  fathoms  deep,  about  nineteen 
years  ago,  in  the  Consolidated  mines  in  Cornwall ;  it  was  finished  ., 
in  twelve  months,  having  been  worked  in  fifteen  different  points  at 
once.  In  that  mine  there  are  ninety-five  -  shafts,  besides  other  per- 
pendicular communications  under-ground  from  level  to  level:  the 
depth  of  the  whole  of  these  shafts  added  together  amounts  to  about 
25  miles;  the  galleries  and  levels  extend  horizontally  about  43 
miles,  and  2500  people  are  employed  in  it :  yet  this  is  but  one  of 
many  mines  now  in  operation  in  the  mining  district  of  Cornirall 
alone.* 

The  infiltration  of  the  rain  and  surface-water,  together  with  sub- 
terranean spring  and  pools,  would  soon  inundate  a  mine  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  work,  were  not  adequate  means  employed  to  remove  it. 
The  steam-engine  is  often  the  only  way  of  accomplishing  what  in 
many  cases  would  otherwise  be  impossible,  and  the  produce  of  mines 
has  been  in  proportion  to  the  successive  improvements  in  that  ma- 
chine. In  the  Consolidated  mines  already  mentioned  there  are  nine 
steam-engines  constantly  pumping  out  the  water;  four  of  these, 
which  are  the  largest  ever  made,  together  lift  from  thirty  to  fifty 
hogsheads  of  water  per  minute,  from  an  average  depth  of  230 
fathoms.  The  power  of  the  steam-engines  in  draining  the  Cornish 
mines  is  equal  to  44,000  horses-^ne-sixth  of  a  bushel  of  coals  per- 
forming the  work  of  a  horse.  The  largest  engine  is  between  300 
and  350  horse-power ;  but  as  horses  must  rest,  and  the  engine  works 
incessantly,  it  would  require  1000  horses  to  do  its  work.* 

Mines  in  high  ground  are  sometimes  drained  to  a  certain  depth 
by  an  adit  or  gallery  dug  from  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  in  a  sloping 
direction  to  a  neighbouring  valley.  One  of  these  adits  extends 
through  the  large  mining  district  of  Gwennap,  in  Cornwall;  it  be- 
gins in  a  valley  near  the  sea,  and  very  little  above  its  level,  and 
goes  through  all  the  neighbouring  mines,  which  it  drains  to  that 
depth,  and  with  all  its  ramifications  is  30  miles  long.  Nent  Force 
Level,  in  the  north  of  England,  forms  a  similar  drain  to  the  mines 
in  Alston  Moor :  it  is  a  stupendous  aqueduct  9  feet  broad,  and  in 
some  places  from  16  to  20  feet  high ;  it  passes  for  more  than  3 
miles  under  the  course  of  the  river  JJent  to  Nentsbury  engine-shaft| 

'  J.  Taylor,  Esq.,  on  Cornish  Mines. 

*  The  total  amount  of  steam-power  in  Great  Britain  in  1888  was  equal 
to  that  of  2,000,000  of  men— J.  Taylor,  Esq.,  on  Cornish  Mines.— It  is 
now  nearly  doubled. 
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and  is  navigated  underground  bj  lone  narrow  boats.  Daylight  at 
its  mouth  is  seen  like  a  star  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  in  the  inte- 
rior. Most  of  the  adits  admit  of  the  passage  of  men  and  horses, 
with  rails  at  the  sides  for  waggons. 

The  ventilation  of  mines  is  accomplished  by  burning  fires  in  some 
of  the  shafts,  which  are  in  communication  with  the  others,  so  that 
currents  of  air  flow  up  one  and  down  the  others.  In  some  cases 
firesh  air  is  carried  into  the  mines  by  streams  that  are  made  to  flow 
-  down  some  of  the  shafts.  Were  this  not  done,  the  heat,  which  in- 
creases with  the  depth,  would  be  insupportable ;  ventilation  dimin- 
ishes the  danger  from  the  fire-damp,  for,  even  where  Sir  Humphry 
Davy's  safety-lamp  is  used,  accidents  happen  from  the  carelessness 
of  the  miners.* 

The  access  to  deep  mines,  as  in  Cornwall,  is  by  a  series  of  per- 
pendicular or  slightly-inclined  ladders,  sometimes  uninterrupted,  but 
generally  broken  at  intervals  by  resting-places.  It  is  computed  that 
one-third  of  a  miner's  physical  strength  was  exhausted  in  ascending 
and  descending  a  deep  mine :  they  are  now  drawn  up  by  the  steam- 
engine. 

The  greatest  depth  to  which  man  has  excavated  is  nothing  when 
compared  with  the  radius  of  the  *earth.  The  Eselscbacht  mine  at 
Kuttenberg  in  Bohemia,  now  inaccessible,  which  is  3778  feet  below 
the  surface,  is  deeper  than  any  other  mine.  Its  depth  is  only  160 
feet  less  than  the  height  of  Vesuvius,  and  it  is  eight  times  greater 
than  the  height  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  or  the  cathedral  of 
Strasburg.  The  Monkwearmouth  coal-mine  near  Sunderland  de- 
scends to  1500  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that  the  barometer 
stands  there  at  81-70,  which  is  higher  than  anywhere  on  the  earth's 
surface.*  The  salt-works  of  New  Saltiwerk  in  Prussia  are  2231 
feet  deep,  and  1993  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mines  on  high 
ground  may  be  very  deep  without  extending-  to  the  sea-level :  that 
of  Valenciana,  near  Guanaxuato  in  Mexico,  is  1686  feet  deep,  yet 
its  bottom  is  5960  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea;  and  the  mines 
in  the  higher  Andes  must  be  much  more.  For  the  same  reason  the 
rich  mine  of  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia,  2120  feet  deep,  has  not  yet 
reached  that  level.     The  fire-springs  at  Tseu-lieu-tsing  in  China  are 

*  The  splendid  discoTery  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  that  flame  does  not  pass 
through  fine  wire  gauze,  preTents  the  fatal  explosion  of  inflammable  air 
in  the  mines,  by  which  thousands  of  lives  have  been  lost.  By  means  of  a 
light  enclosed  in  a  wire -gauze  lantern,  a  miner  now  works  with  safety  sur- 
rounded by  fire-damp.  To  the  honour  of  the  illustrious  author  of  this 
discovery,  be  it  observed  that  it  was  not,  like  that  of  gunpowder  and 
others,  the  unforeseen  result  of  chance  by  new  combinations  of  matter, 
but  the  solution  of  a  question  based  on  scientific  experiment  and  induc- 
tion, which  it  required  the  genius  of  a  philosophic  mind  like  his  to  arrive 
at 

*  Supposing  the  barometer  to  be  30  inches  on  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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3197  feet  deep,  bat  their  relative  depth  is  unknown.'  How  insig- 
nificant are  all  the  works  of  man  compared  with  nature ! — A  line 
of  27,600  feet  long  did  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The  metals  are  very  profusely  diffused  over  the  earth.  Few 
countries  of  any  extent  do  not  contain  some  of  them.  A  small 
number  occur  pure,  but  in  general  they  are  found  in  the  form  of 
ores,  in  which  the  metal  is  chemically  combined  with  other  substan- 
ces;, and  the  ore  is  often  so  mixed  with  earthy  matter  and  rock  that 
it  is  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  a  coarse  j^hirder  in  order  to  separate 
the  ore,  which  is  rarely  more  than  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  mass 
brought  above  eround. 

Gk)ld  is  found  in  almost  every  country,  but  in  such  minute  quan- 
tities that  it  is  often  not  worth  the  expense  of  working.  It  is  almost 
nlways  in  a  native  state,  and  in  the  form  of  crystals,  grains,  or  rolled 
masses.  Sometimes  it  is  combined  with  silver :  [in  Chile  and  in 
Peru,  as  well  as  in  Georgia  and  other  States,  it  occurs  also  in  combina- 
tion with  iron  pyrites — sulphuret  of  iron.]  It  is  exhausted  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  Europe  where  it  was  formerly  found.  The  united  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  in  Transylvania,  Hungary,  the  north-western 
districts  of  Austria,  and  the  bed  of  the  Danube,  is  nearly  60,000 
ounces  annually.  Gold  is  found  in .  small  quantities  in  Spain,  in 
the  Lead-hills  in  Scotland,  and  the  Wicklow  mountains  in  Ireland. 

Gold  abounds  in  Asia,  especially  in  Siberia.  The  deposits  at  the 
foot  of  the  Ural  mountains  are  very  rich.  In  1826  a  piece  of  pure 
gold  weighing  *fi3  pounds  was  found  there,  along  with  others  weigh- 
ing three  or  four  pounds  each,  together  with  the  bones  of  elephants. 
All  the  diluvium  there  is  ferruginous ;  and  more  to  the  east,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  a  region  as  large  as  France  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered with  a  soil  rich  in  gold-dust,  resting  on  rocks  which  contain 
it  In  1834  the  treasures  in  that  part  of  the  Altai  chain  called  the 
Gold  Mountains  were  discovered,  forming  a  mountain-knot  nearly  as 
large  as  England,  from  which  a  great  quantity  of  gold  has  been  ex- 
tracted. Gold  is  found  in  Tibet,  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Yun- 
nan, and  abundantly  in  the  mountains  of  the  Indo-Chinese  penin- 
sula, in  Japan,  and  Borneo.  In  the  latter  island  it  occurs  near  the 
surface  in  six  different  places. 

Africa  has  long  furnished  a  large  supply  to  Europe.  That  part 
of  the  Kong  mountains  west  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  was  one 
of  the  most  auriferous  regions  in  the  world  before  the  recent  dis- 
coveries of  California.  The  gold  stratum  lies  from  20  to  25  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  increases  in  richness  with  the  depth.  It  is 
found  in  particles  and  pieces  in  a  reddish  sand.  Most  of  the  streams 
from  the  table-land  bring  down  gold,  as  well  those  that  descend  to 

*  Note  to  the  English  translation  of  Kosmoi,  by  Colonel  Sabine,  on  the 
depths  below  the  lorfaoe  of  the  earth  attained  by  man. 
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the  low  ground  to  the  north,  as  those  that  flow  to  the  AUantio.  On 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  it  was  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
induce  the  Portuguese  to  form  a  settlement  there. 

In  South  America  the  western  Cordillera  is  poor  in  metals  ezoept 
in  New  Grenada,  where  the  most  westerly  of  the  three  chains  of  the 
Andes  is  rich  in  gold  and  platinum  —  a  metal  found  only  there,  in 
Brazil,  and  on  the  European  side  of  the  Ural  mountains  —  in  allu- 
vial deposits.  The  largest  piece  of  platinum  that  has  been  found 
weighed  21  ounces.  Gold  is  found  in  sand  and  gravel  on  the  biffh 
plaius  of  the  Andes,  oathe  low  lands  to  the  east  of  them,  and  in 
almost  all  the  rivers  that  flow  on  that  side.  The  whole  oountiy  be- 
tween Jaen  de  Bracamoros  and  the  Guaviare  is  celebrated  for  its 
metallic  riches.  Almost  all  the  Brazilian  rivers  bring  down  gold; 
and  the  mine  of  Gongo  Soco,  in  the  province  of  Minas  GeraSSi  is 
said  to  yield  several  varieties  of  gold-oret  Central  America,  Mezioo^ 
and  California  are  auriferous  countries.  The  quantity  of  gold  re- 
cently found  near  the  surface  of  California  is  immense,  greatly  ear- 
passing  that  of  any  other  country.'  A  considerable  quantity  is 
found  m  Tennessee,  [in  Virginia,]  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  and  on 
1000  square  miles  or  North  Carolina  it  occurs  in  grains  and  masaes. 
[Gold  has  been  found  at  intervals  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  a  die- 
tance  of  1000  miles, 

[We  find  the  most  methodical  account  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  Australia  in  a  pamphlet  by  Captain  John  £lphinstone  Erskinei 
R.N.,  whence  the  following  details  are  condensed : 

Among  the  convicts  who  were  sent  out  to  form  the  first  settle- 
ment in  New  South  Wales,  several  instances  are  known  to  have  oc- 
curred of  rewards  being  demanded  for  real  or  pretended  discovetiee 
of  gold ;  but  the  applications  were  discouraged  by  the  authoritiee. 

In  December,  1829,  it  is  mentioned  in  a  Sydney  paper  that  a 
piece  of  gold  in  the  quartz  matrix  was  bought  from  a  labouring  num 
by  Mr.  Cohen,  a  silversmith. 

For  several  years  after,  a  shepherd  named  McGrecor,  perhaps  the 
same  individual,  was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  bnnging  pieces  of 
gold  to  Sydney,  by  the  sale  of  which  he  realized  considerable  pro- 
perty. He  repeatedly  offered  to  reveal  the  fortunate  locality  (sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  Wellington  districts)  for  a  large  reward ;  but  thia 
person  was  in  jail  for  debt  at  the  time  of  the  late  discoveries. 

The  Rev.  W.  Clarke,  well  known  in  South  Wales  as  an  able  ge- 
ologist, brought  specimens  of  the  metal  in  1841  from  the  basin  of 
the  very  river  (the  Macquarie)  now  supplying  it,  and  he  also  repeat- 

•  The  reader  is  referred  for  further  information  on  this  subject  to  a  veiy 
interesting  article  (Siberia  and  California),  attributed  to  one  of  our  most 
eminent  British  geologists,  on  the  distribution  of  gold  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  and  pariioularly  in  the  Ural  Bf  ountains  and  California ;  in  the 
174th  Number  of  the  Quarteriy  Review,  September,  1860. 
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edly  announoed  tis  oonviction  that  gold  existed  in  considerable 
abundance  in  the  "  schists  and  qnartzites  "  of  the  mountain  chain. 
In  consequence  of  communications  made  by  him  to  the  Geological 
Society,  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir 
Charles  Lemon,  advised  that  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  wash- 
ing of  mineral  sands  be  sent  to  Australia,  Speculating  on  the  proba- 
Inlity  of  auriferous  alluvia  being  abundant,  and  suggested  ^Hhat 
sUch  would  be  found  at  the  base  of  the  western  flanks  of  the  divid- 
ing ranges."  ^ 

In  September,  1850,  it  was  remarked  in  the  (Quarterly  Review : 
'<  The  important  point  for  Englishmen  now  to  consider,  is  the  extent 
to  which  our  own  great  Australian  colonies  are  likely  to  become 
ffold-bearing  regions.  The  works  of  Count  Strezlecki  and  others 
have  made  known  the  facts,  that  the  chief  or  eastern  ridge  of  that 
oontinenl  oonsisfa  of  palceozoic  rocks,  cut  through  by  syenites,  gran- 
ites, and  porphyries ;  and  that  quartzose  rocks  occasionally  prevail 
in  this  long  meridian  chain.  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison  announced, 
first  to,  the  Geographical  Society,  (May,  1845,)  and  afterwards  to 
tlie  Geographical  Society  of  Cornwall,  his  belief  that  wherever  such 
contrasts  occurred,  gold  might  be  expected  to  be  found ;  and  Colonel 
Henderson  suggested  the  same  idea  at  St.  Petersburg.  Very  shortly 
afterwards,  not  only  were  several  specimens  of  gold  in  fragments  of 
qnartz  veins  found  in  the  Blue  Mountains  north  of  Sydney,  but  one 
oi  the  British  chaplains,  himself  a  good  geologist,  in  writing  more 
i«cently,  thus  expressed  himself:  '  This  colony  is  becoming  a  mining 
oonntry,  as  well  as  South  Australia.  Copper,  lead,  and  gold  are  in 
considerable  abundance  in  the  schists  and  quartzitcs  of  the  Cordil- 
lera (Blue  Mountains).  Vast  numbers  of  the  population  are  goin^ 
to  California,  but  some  day  I  think  we  shall  have  to  recall  them.' 

Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1847,  says : 
"  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  in  his  recent  expeditions  to  the  north-east, 
fband  a  reeion  like  the  Uralian  Mountains,  abounding  in  gold.  The 
specimens  I  have  seen  of  the  gold  are  very  rich.  It  is  in  large 
grains,  or  irregular  veins,  loosely  embedded  in  white  quartz.' ' 

About  the  beeinnine  of  1849,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  gold  in 
qoarti  was  brought  to  Melbourne,  Port  Philip;  it  was  said  to  have 
becB  found  by  a  shepherd  in  the  "Pyrenees,"  a  day  or  two's  jour- 
iMlf  from  Ihe  town;  but  his  specimen  was  at  first  suspected  to  be  an 
alrtfiol  fabrication. 

In  the  same  year,  Thomas  Icely,  Esq.,  of  Goombings,  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  SouUi  Wales,  exhibited  speci- 

ens  of  quartz  brought  from  his  property  on  the  Dulabula,  in  which 

^Id  was  distinctly  visible ;  and  persons  of  good  authority  in  Eng- 

nd,  to  whom  he  also  submitted  them,  expressed  opinions  favour- 
able to  their  richness  in  the  precious  metal.  Assertions  were  now 
OMifidently  made,  that  by  washing  the  alluvial  deporits  in  the  streams 
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or  gullies,  flowing  from  the  supposed  aariferons  ridges,  gold  in  dust 
would  certainly  be  procured.  Strabge  to  say,  in  spite  of  Califomian 
experience,  the  above  experiment  was  not  made,  and  the  subject  was 
altogether  disbelieved.  A  Mr.  Trappit  having  found  a  lump,  or, 
as  it  is  now  termed,  a  '^  pocket,"  of  gold,  at  the  root  of  an  old  tree, 
was  derisively  told  by  persons  to  whom  he  showed  his  treasure,  that 
it  was  evidently  the  effect  of  a  bush  fire,  fusing  into  an  irregular 
mass  some  gold  watches,  which  must  have  been  stolen  and  planted 
(hidden)  by  a  convict  servant. 

The  Colonial  Govemibent,  about  this  time,  expressed  a  desire  to 
secure  the  services  of  some  eminent  Endish  geologist  in  exploring 
the  mineral  capabilities  of  New  South  Wales  (with  a  view  to  the 
extension  of  copper-mining),  and  accordingly,  in  November  or  De- 
cember, 1850,  Mr.  Stutchbury,  who  had  been  some  time  curator  of 
Bristol  Museum,  arrived  in  Sydney ;  having  been  named  geologist 
to  the  colony.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  May,  1851,  however,  no 
report  holding  out  any  hope  of  the  existence  of  the  precious  metals 
had  been  received  from  this  gentleman ;  although  he  was  said  to 
have  visited  some  of  the  localities  in  which  they  were  believed  to  be 
most  abundant. 

On  May  2,  1851,  a  notice  appeared  in  the  Sydney  Morning 
Herald  (the  leading  paper  of  the  colony),  intimating  it  to  be  do 
longer  a  secret  that  gold  had  been  found  in  the  earth  in  several 
places  in  the  western  country ;  and  that  the  fact  was  established  on 
the  12th  of  February  by  Mr.  E.  Hargreaves,  a  resident  of  Brisbane 
Water,  who  had  returned  from  California  a  few  months  previously. 
It  was  added,  that  while  in  California,  Mr.  Hargreaves  felt  persuaded 
that,  from  the  similarity  of  the  geological  formation,  there  must  be 
gold  in  several  districts  of  New  South  Wales. 

On  May  8,  Mr.  Hargreaves  delivered  a  lecture  in  Bathurst,  stat- 
ing, that  after  a  careful  examination  of  from  two  to  three  months, 
he  had  found  that  one  large  gold-field  existed  from  the  foot  of  the 
^^Big  Hill"  to  a  considerable  distance  below  Wellington;  that  the 
precious  metal  had  been  picked  up  in  numberless  places,  and  that 
indications  of  its  existence  were  to  be  seen  in  every  direction ;  add- 
ing that  he  had  established  a  company  of  nine  working  miners,  who 
were  then  digging  at  a  point  of  the  Summer-hill  Creek  (fresh-water 
stream),  near  its  junction  with  the  Macquarie,  about  50  miles  from 
Bathurst,  and  30  from  Guyongi,and  that  the  name  of  ^^Ophir ''  had 
been  given  to  the  spot.  Mr.  Hargreaves  exhibited  to  the  people 
present  samples  of  fine  gold,  weighing  in  all  about  four  ounces ;  the 
produce,  he  stated,  of  three  days'  work.  The  amount  thus  earned 
^  py  each  man  he  represented  to  be  £2  4$,  Sd.  per  day ;  but  from 
^imt  of  practical  knowledge  and  proper  implements,  nearly  one>half 
'^  gold  actually  dug  hiyd  been  lost.  One  of  the  samples  was  a 
'  piecei  weighing  about  2  ounces,  which  had  been  found  attached 
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to  the  root  of  a  tree ;  anotber  consisted  of  small  pieces,  weigbinff 
from  several  grains  to  a  pennjrweight,  all  elongated ;  and  a  th^  of 
amall  particles,  principally  oval. 

Besides  at  Summer-hill  and  Lewis-pond  Creeks,  Mr.  H.  had  also 
found  cold  at  Dubbo,  below  Wellington,  in  powder  fine  as  the  finest 
flour ;  Dut  he  did  not  believe  that  it  existed  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
pay  for  labour. 

Mr.  Stutchbury,  the  geological  surveyor,  was  now  directed  to  ao- 
eompany  Mr.  Hargreaves  to  the  Summer-hill  Creek ;  and  on  arriv- 
ing there,  digging  had  already  commenced.  On  May  10,  two  days 
after  Mr.  Hargreave's  lecture,  three  persons  left  Bathurst,  and  on 
the  14th  two  of'  them  returned,  bringing  one  piece  of  gold,  which 
weighed  down  35  sovereigns ;  another  about  half  an  ounce  in  weight; 
and  several  small  pieces,  half  an  ounce  altogether.  The  largest 
piece  was  described  as  of  solid  gold,  about  three  inches  long,  and 
of  varying  thickness,  with  a  small  portion  of  quartz  imbedded  in 
its  thickest  part;  the  smallest  was  like  spangles,  but  rough  and 
uneven  on  the  edges.  On  the  following  day,  2|  lbs.  of  gold  in 
lumps,  besides  a  quantity  of  dust,  were  brought  into  Bathurst.  This 
good  fortune  naturally  led  to  the  formation  of  parties  for  mining, 
and  the  construction  of  machines,  &c.,  for  washing  the  soil. 

On  May  17,  Mr.  Stutchbury's  Report  reached  the  government; 
and  this  was  so  conclusive  as  to  the  existence  of  gold  in  large  quan- 
tities, that  a  proclamation  was  issued,  declaring  the  right  of  the 
Crown  in  all  precious  metals,  and  prohibiting  all  persons  from  search- 
ing for  or  carrying  off  the  same,  except  under  regulations,  subse- 
quently settled  at  30s.  for  a  charge  or  license  fee  to  be  paid  by  each 
individual  to  search  for  the  precious  metals,  for  every  calendar  month| 
or  part  of  a  month,  to  a  Land  Commissioner,  who  was  also  em- 
powered to  allot  small  portions  of  Crown-land  to  each  worker,  and 
to  settle  disputes,  &c. 

At  this  time,  May  19,  there  were,  even  in  this  thinly  populated 
oountry,  from  500  to  600  persons  at  work  on  the  Summer-hill  and 
in  Lewis-pond  Creeks ;  but,  from  ignorance  of  mining  or  washing, 
and  the  want  of  implements,  few  earned  more  than  they  could  at 
their  respective  trades,  and  many  gave  up  the  search  in  despair. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Hargreaves  was  rewarded  by  the  government  with 
£500  for  his  discovery ;  and  he  was  appointed  a  land  commissioner. 

On  May  24,  news  reached  Sydney  that  the  gold-diggers  made 
from  £3  to  £4  per  day ;  a  party  of  four  was  said  to  have  taken  out 
thirty  ounces  in  a  day,  and  a  piece  of  one  pound  weight  had  been 
found.  One  person  was  said  to  have  accumulated,  within  three 
weeks,  £1600  worth  of  gold  I  A  large  quantity  of  gold  was  lyine 
in  the  bank  at  Bathurst,  awaiting  a  safe  conveyance  to  Sydney ;  and 
Uie  whole  of  Mr.  Wentworth's  property  near  Bathurst  (Fitzgerald's 
Valley)  was  found  to  be  one  large  gold-field. 
16 
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here  and  there  irregular  masses  of  the  metallic  ores,  often  of  great 
size  and  value.  Solitary  veins  are  generally  unproductive,  and  veins 
are  richer  whep  near  one  another.  The  prevalence  and  richness  of 
mineral  veins  are  intimately  connected  with  the  |)roximity  or  junc- 
tion of  dissimilar  rocks,  where  the  electro-molecular  and  electro- 
chemical actions  are  most  energetic.  Granite,  porphyry,  and  the 
plutonic  rocks  are  often  eminently  metalliferous;  hut  mineral  de- 
posits are  also  abundant  in  rocks  of  sedimentary  origin,  especially 
in  and  near  situations  where  these  two  classes  of  rocks  are  in  contact 
with  one  another,  or  where  the  metamorphic  structure  has  been  in- 
duced upon  the  sedimentary.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  in  Corn- 
wall, the  north  of  England,  in  the  Ural,  and  all  the  great  mining 
districts. 

Metalliferous  deposits  are  peculiar  to  particular  rocks :  tin  is  most 
plentiful  in  granite  and  the  rocks  lying  immediately  above  it;  gold 
in  the  palaeozoic  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  porphyritic  eruptions; 
copper  4s  deposited  in  various  slate  formations,  and  in  the  trias; 
lead  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  mountain-limestone  system,  and 
is  rare  where  iron  and  copper  abound ;  iron  abounds  in  the  coal  and 
oolitic  strata,  and  in  a  state  of  oxidule  and  crystallized  carbonate  in 
the  older  rocks ;  and  silver  is  found  in  almost  all  of  these  forma- 
tions ;  its  ores  being  frequently  combined  with  those  of  other  metals, 
especially  of  lead  and  copper.  There  is  such  a  connexion  between 
the  contents  of  a  vein  and  the  nature  of  the  rock  in  which  the 
fissure  is,  that,  when  in  the  oldest  rocks  the  same  vein  intersects 
clay-slate  and  granite,  the  contents  of  the  parts  enclosed  in  one  rock 
differ  very  much  from  what  is  found  in  the  other.  It  is  believed 
that  in  the  strata  lying  above  the  coal-measures  none  of  the  more 
precious  metals  have  been  found  in  England  in  such  plenty  as  to 
defray  the  expense  of  raising  them,  although  such  a  rule  does  not 
extend  to  the  continent  of  Europe  or  to  South  America,  where 
copper  and  silver  ores  abound  in  our  new>red  sandstone  series.  In 
Great  Britain  no  metal  is  raised  in  any  stratum  newer  than  the 
magnesian  limestone.  Metals  exist  chiefly  in  the  primary  and  early 
secondary  strata,  especially  near  the  junction  of  granite  and  por- 
phyry with  slates ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  rich  veins  of  lead,  copper, 
tin,  &c.,  abound  only  in  and  near  the  districts  which  have  been 
greatly  shaken  by  subterraneous  movements.  In  other  countries, 
as  Auvergne  and  the  Pyrenees,  the  presence  of  igneous  rocks  may 
have  caused  mineral  veins  to  appear  in  more  recent  strata  than  those 
which  contain  them  in  Great  Britain. 

When  a  mine  is  opened,  a  shaft  like  a  well  is  sunk  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  from  it  horizontal  galle- 
ries are  dug  at  different  levels  according  to  ihe  direction  of  the  me- 
tallic veins,  and  gunpowder  is  used  to  blast  the  rocks  when  too  hard 
fbr  the  pickaxe.     When  mines  extend  very  far  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
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tion,  it  becomes  necessary  to  sink  more  shafts,  for  Tentilation  as  well 
as  for  facility  in  raising  the  ore.  Such  is  the  perfection  of  under- 
ground surveying  in  England,  that  the  work  can  be  carried  on  at 
the  same  time  from  above  and  below  so  exactly  as  to  meet ;  and  in 
order  to  accelerate  the  operation,  the  shaft  is  worked  simultaneously 
from  the  different  galleries  or  levels  of  the  mine.  In  this  manner 
fi  perpendicular  shaft  was  sunk  204  fathoms  deep,  about  nineteen 
years  ago,  in  the  Consolidated  mines  in  Cornwall ;  it  was  finished  ; 
in  twelve  months,  having  been  worked  in  fifteen  different  points  at 
once.  In  that  mine  there  are  ninety-five  shafts,  besides  other  per- 
pendicular communications  under-ground  from  level  to  level:  the 
depth  of  the  whole  of  these  shafts  added  together  amounts  to  about 
25  miles;  the  galleries  and  levels  extend  horizontally  about  43 
miles,  and  2500  people  are  employed  in  it :  yet  this  is  but  one  of 
many  mines  now  in  operation  in  the  mining  district  of  Cornwall 
alone.* 

The  infiltration  of  the  rain  and  surface-water,  together  with  sub- 
terranean springs  and  pools,  would  soon  inundate  a  mine  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  work,  were  not  adequate  means  employed  to  remove  it. 
The  steam-engine  is  often  the  only  way  of  accomplishing  what  in 
manv  cases  would  otherwise  be  impossible,  and  the  produce  of  mines 
has  been  in  proportion  to  the  successive  improvements  in  that  ma- 
chine. In  the  Consolidated  mines  already  mentioned  there  are  nine 
steam-engines  constantly  pumping  out  die  water;  four  of  these, 
which  are  the  largest  ever  made,  together  lift  from  thirty  to  fifty 
hogsheads  of  water  per  minute,  from  an  average  depth  of  230 
fathoms.  The  power  of  the  steam-engines  in  draining  the  Cornish 
mines  is  equal  to  44,000  horses— K>ne-sixth  of  a  bushel  of  coals  per- 
forming the  work  of  a  horse.  The  largest  engine  is  between  300 
and  350  horse-power ;  but  as  horses  must  rest,  and  the  engine  works 
incessantly,  it  would  require  1000  horses  to  do  its  work.' 

Mines  in  high  ground  are  sometimes  drained  to  a  certain  depth 
b^  an  adit  or  gallery  dug  from  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  in  a  sloping 
direction  to  a  neighbouring  valley.  One  of  these  adits  extends 
through  the  large  mining  district  of  Gwennap,  in  Cornwall ;  it  be- 
gins in  a  valley  near  the  sea,  and  very  little  above  its  level,  and 
goes  through  ill  the  neighbouring  mines,  which  it  drains  to  that 
depth,  and  with  all  its  ramifications  is  30  miles  long.  Nent  Force 
Level,  in  the  north  of  England,  forms  a  similar  drain  to  the  mines 
in  Alston  Moor :  it  is  a  stupendous  aqueduct  9  feet  broad,  and  in 
some  phices  from  16  to  20  feet  hi^h ;  it  passes  for  more  than  3 
miles  under  the  course  of  the  river  Nent  to  Nentsbury  engine-shaft, 

'  J.  Taylor,  Esq.,  on  Cornish  Mines. 

*  The  total  amount  of  steam-power  in  Great  Britain  in  1888  was  equal 
to  that  of  2,000,000  of  men  —J.  Taylor,  Esq.,  on  Cornish  Mines.  — It  is 
now  nearly  doubled. 
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and  is  navigated  underground  by  lon^  narrow  boats.  Daylight  at 
its  mouth  is  seen  like  a  star  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  in  the  inte- 
rior. Most  of  the  adits  admit  of  the  passage  of  men  and  horses, 
with  rails  at  the  sides  for  waggons. 

The  ventilation  of  mines  is  accomplished  by  burning  fires  in  some 
of  the  shafts,  which  are  in  communication  with  the  others,  so  that 
currents  of  air  flow  up  one  and  down  the  others.  In  some  cases 
firesh  air  is  carried  into  the  mines  by  streams  that  are  made  to  flow 
^  down  some  of  the  shafts.  Were  this  not  done,  the  heat,  which  in- 
creases with  the  depth,  would  be  insupportable ;  ventilation  dimin- 
ishes the  danger  from  the  fire-damp,  for,  even  where  Sir  Humphry 
Davy's  safety-lamp  is  used,  accidents  happen  from  the  carelessness 
of  the  miners.* 

The  access  to  deep  mines,  as  in  Cornwall,  is  by  a  series  of  per- 
pendicular or  slightly-inclined  ladders,  sometimes  uninterrupted,  but 
generally  broken  at  intervals  by  resting-places.  It  is  computed  that 
one-third  of  a  miner's  physical  strengtn  was  exhausted  in  ascending 
and  descending  a  deep  mine :  they  are  now  drawn  up  by  the  steam- 
engne. 

The  greatest  depth  to  which  man  has  excavated  is  nothing  when 
compared  with  the  radius  of  the  *  earth.  The  Eselschacht  mine  at 
Kuttenberg  in  Bohemia,  now  inaccessible,  which  is  3778  feet  below 
the  surface,  is  deeper  than  any  other  mine.  Its  depth  is  only  150 
feet  less  than  the  height  of  Vesuvius,  and  it  is  eight  times  greater 
than  the  height  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  or  the  cathedral  of 
Strasburg.  The  Monkwearmouth  coal-mine  near  Sunderland  de- 
scends to  1500  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that  the  barometer 
stands  there  at  81*70,  which  is  higher  than  anywhere  on  the  earth's 
surface.*  The  salt-works  of  New  Saltzwerk  in  Prussia  are  2231 
feet  deep,  and  1993  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mines  on  high 
ground  may  be  very  deep  without  extending- to  the  sea-level:  that 
of  Valcnciana,  near  Guanaxuato  in  Mexico,  is  1686  feet  deep,  yet 
its  bottom  is  5960  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  and  the  mines 
in  the  higher  Andes  must  be  much  more.  For  the  same  reason  the 
rich  mine  of  Jonchimethal  in  Bohemia,  2120  feet  deep,  has  not  yet 
reached  that  level.     The  fire-springs  at  Tseu-lieu-tsing  in  China  are 

'  *  The  splendid  discpTery  of  Sir  Humphry  DaTj,  that  flame  does  not  pass 
through  fine  wire  gauze,  preTents  the  fatal  explosion  of  ioflammable  air 
in  the  mines,  by  which  thousands  of  li^es  have  been  lost.  By  means  of  a 
light  enclosed  in  a  wire -gauze  lantern,  a  miner  now  works  with  safety  sur- 
rounded by  fire-damp.  To  the  honour  of  the  illustrious  author  of  this 
di«oovery,  be  it  observed  that  it  was  not,  like  that  of  gunpowder  and 
others,  the  unforeseen  result  of  chance  by  new  combinations  of  matter, 
but  the  solution  of  a  question  based  on  scientific  experiment  and  induc- 
tion, which  it  required  the  genius  of  a  philosophic  mind  like  his  to  arrive 
at 
•  Supposing  the  barometer  to  be  30  inches  on  the  level  of  the  lea. 
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3197  feet  deep,  bat  their  relative  depth  is  unknown.'  How  insig- 
nificant are  all  the  works  of  man  compared  with  nature ! — A  line 
of  27,600  feet  long  did  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The  metals  are  very  profusely  diffused  over  the  earth.  Few 
oountries  of  any  extent  do  not  contain  some  of  them.  A  small 
number  occur  pure,  but  in  general  they  are  found  in  the  form  of 
ores,  in  which  the  metal  is  chemically  combined  with  other  substan- 
ces, and  the  ore  is  often  so  mixed  with  earthy  matter  and  rock  that 
it  is  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  a  coarse  j^hirder  in  order  to  separate 
the  ore,  which  is  rarely  more  than  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  mass 
brought  above  eround. 

Gold  is  found  in  almost  every  country,  but  in  such  minute  quan- 
tities that  it  is  often  not  worth  the  expense  of  working.  It  is  almost 
idways  in  a  native  state,  and  in  the  form  of  crystals,  grains,  or  rolled 
masses.  Sometimes  it  is  combined  with  silver :  [in  Chile  and  in 
Peru,  as  well  as  in  Georgia  and  other  States,  it  occurs  also  in  combina- 
tion with  iron  pyrites — sulphuret  of  iron.]  It  is  exhausted  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  Europe  where  it  was  formerly  found.  The  united  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  in  Transylvania,  Hungary,  the  north-western 
districts  of  Austria,  and  the  bed  of  the  Danube,  is  nearly  60,000 
ounces  annually.  Gold  is  found  in .  small  quantities  in  Spain,  in 
the  Lead-hills  in  Scotland,  and  the  Wicklow  mountains  in  Ireland. 

Gold  abounds  in  Asia,  especially  in  Siberia.  The  deposits  at  the 
foot  of  the  Ural  mountains  are  very  rich.  In  1826  a  piece  of  pure 
gold  weighing  *fi3  pounds  was  found  there,  along  with  others  weigh- 
ing three  or  four  pounds  each,  together  with  the  bones  of  elephants. 
AU  the  diluvium  there  is  ferruginous ;  and  more  to  the  east,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  a  region  as  large  as  France  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered with  a  soil  rich  in  gold-dust,  resting  on  rocks  which  contain 
it  In  1834  the  treasures  in  that  part  of  the  Altai  chain  called  the 
Gold  Mountains  were  discovered,  forming  a  mountain-knot  nearly  as 
large  as  England,  from  which  a  great  quantity  of  gold  has  been  ex- 
tracted. Gold  is  found  in  Tibet,  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Yun- 
nan, and  abundantly  in  the  mountains  of  the  Indo-Chinese  penin- 
sula, in  Japan,  and  Borneo.  In  the  latter  island  it  occurs  near  the 
surface  in  six  different  places. 

Africa  has  long  furnished  a  large  supply  to  Europe.  That  part 
of  the  Kong  mountains  west  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  was  one 
of  the  most  auriferous  regions  in  the  world  before  the  recent  dis- 
coveries of  California.  The  gold  stratum  lies  from  20  to  25  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  increases  in  richness  with  the  depth.  It  is 
found  in  particles  and  pieces  in  a  reddish  sand.  Most  of  the  streams 
from  the  table-land  bring  down  gold,  as  well  those  that  descend  to 

*  Note  to  the  English  tranalatioii  of  Kosmos,  by  Colonel  Sabine,  on  the 
depths  below  the  lorfaoe  of  the  earth  attained  by  man. 
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the  low  ground  to  the  north,  as  those  that  flow  to  the  Atlantio.  On 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  it  was  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
induce  the  Portuguese  to  form  a  settlement  there. 

In  South  America  the  western  Cordillera  is  poor  in  metals  ezoept 
in  New  Grenada,  where  the  most  westerly  of  the  three  chains  of  the 
Andes  is  rich  in  gold  and  platinum — a  metal  found  only  there,  in 
Brazil,  and  on  the  European  side  of  the  Ural  mountains  —  in  allu- 
vial deposits.  The  largest  piece  of  platinum  that  has  been  found 
weighed  21  ounces.  Gold  is  found  in  sand  and  gravel  on  the  high 
plains  of  the  Andes,  oBthe  low  lands  to  the  east  of  them,  and  in 
almost  all  the  rivers  that  flow  on  that  side.  The  whole  oountiy  be- 
tween Jacn  de  Bracamoros  and  the  Guaviare  is  celebrated  for  its 
metallic  riches.  Almost  all  the  Brazilian  rivers  bring  down  gold ; 
and  the  mine  of  Gongo  Soco,  in  the  province  of  Minas  Gera^  is 
said  to  yield  several  varieties  of  gold-oret  Central  America,  Mexico, 
and  California  are  auriferous  countries.  The  quantity  of  gold  re- 
cently found  near  the  surface  of  California  is  immense,  greatly  sur- 
passing that  of  any  other  country.*  A  considerable  quantity  is 
found  in  Tennessee,  [in  Virginia,]  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  and  on 
1000  square  miles  ot  North  Carolina  it  occurs  in  grains  and  masses. 
[Gold  has  been  found  at  intervals  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  a  dis- 
tance of  1000  miles. 

[We  find  the  most  methodical  account  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  Australia  in  a  pamphlet  by  Captain  John  Elphinstone  Erskine, 
R.N.,  whence  the  following  details  are  condensed : 

Among  the  convicts  who  were  sent  out  to  form  the  first  settle- 
ment in  New  South  Wales,  several  instances  are  known  to  have  oc- 
curred of  rewards  being  demanded  for  real  or  pretended  discoveries 
of  gold ;  but  the  applications  were  discouraged  by  the  authorities. 

In  December,  1829,  it  is  mentioned  in  a  Sydney  paper  that  a 
piece  of  gold  in  the  quartz  matrix  was  bought  from  a  labouring  man 
by  Mr.  Cohen,  a  silversmith. 

For  several  years  after,  a  shepherd  named  McGregor,  perhaps  the 
same  individual,  was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  bringing  pieces  of 
gold  to  Sydney,  by  the  sale  of  which  he  realized  considerable  pro- 
perty. He  repeatedly  offered  to  reveal  the  fortunate  locality  (sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  Wellington  districts)  for  a  large  reward ;  but  this 
person  was  in  jail  for  debt  at  the  time  of  the  late  discoveries. 

The  Kev.  W.  Clarke,  well  known  in  South  Wales  as  an  able  ge- 
ologist, brought  specimens  of  the  metal  in  1841  from  the  basin  of 
the  very  river  (the  Macquarie)  now  supplying  it,  and  he  also  repeat- 

*  The  reader  is  referred  for  farther  information  on  this  subject  to  a  very 
interesting  article  (Siberia  and  California),  attributed  to  one  of  our  most 
eminent  British  geologists,  on  the  distribution  of  gold  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  and  particularly  in  the  Ural  Mountains  and  California ;  in  the 
174th  Number  of  the  Qaarteriy  Review,  September,  1860. 
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ediy  annotmoed  tis  oonviction  that  gold  existed  in  considerable 
aModance  in  the  ''  schists  and  qoartzites  "  of  the  mountain  chain. 
In  consequence  of  commnnications  made  by  him  to  the  Geological 
Society,  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir 
Charles  Lemon,  advised  that  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  wash- 
ing of  mineral  sands  be  sent  to  Australia,  speculating  on  the  proba- 
bility of  auriferous  alluvia  being  abundant,  and  suggested  *Uhat 
Bttch  would  be  found  at  the  base  of  the  western  flanks  of  the  divid- 
ing ranges."  ^ 

In  September,  1850,  it  was  remarked  in  the  Quarterly  Review : 
'^  The  important  point  for  Englishmen  now  to  consider,  is  the  extent 
to  which  our  own  great  Australian  colonies  are  likely  to  become 
sold-bearing  regions.  The  works  of  Count  Strezlecki  and  others 
nave  made  known  the  facts,  that  the  chief  or  eastern  ridge  of  that 
continent  consists  of  palsDozoic  rocks,  cut  through  by  syenites,  gran- 
ites, and  porphyries ;  and  that  quartzose  rocks  occasionally  prevail 
in  Uiis  long  meridian  chain.  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison  announced, 
ifanst  to.  the  Geographical  Society,  (May,  1845,)  and  afterwards  to 
tlie  Geographical  Society  of  Cornwall,  his  belief  that  wherever  such 
oontrasts  occurred,  gold  might  be  expected  to  be  found ;  and  Colonel 
Henderson  suggested  the  same  idea  at  St.  Petersburg.  Very  shortly 
flflerwards,  not  only  were  several  specimens  of  gold  in  fragments  of 
quartz  veins  found  in  the  Blue  Mountains  north  of  Sydney,  but  one 
<^  the  British  chaplains,  himself  a  good  geologist,  in  writing  more 
recently,  thus  expressed  himself:  ^  This  colony  is  becoming  a  mining 
ooantry,  as  well  as  South  Australia.  Copper,  lead,  and  gold  are  in 
considerable  abundance  in  the  schists  and  quartzitcs  of  the  Cordil- 
lera (Blue  Mountains).  Vast  numbers  of  the  population  are  goio^ 
to  California,  but  some  day  I  think  we  shall  have  to  recall  them.' 

Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1847,  says : 
'*  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  in  his  recent  expeditions  to  the  north-east, 
fbond  a  reeion  like  the  Uralian  Mountains,  abounding  in  gold.  The 
specimens  I  have  seen  of  the  gold  are  very  rich.  It  is  in  large 
grains,  or  irregular  veins,  loosely  embedded  in  white  quartz.' ' 

About  the  beginning  of  1849,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  gold  in 
qoarti  was  brought  to  Melbourne,  Port  Philip ;  it  was  said  to  have 
Deea  found  by  a  shepherd  in  the  '<  Pyrenees,"  a  day  or  two's  jour- 
ney htrnt  iibe  town;  but  his  specimen  was  at  first  suspected  to  be  an 
alrtfiol  fabrication. 

In  the  same  year,  Thomas  Icely,  Esq.,  of  Coombings,  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales,  exhibited  speci- 
mens of  quartz  brought  from  his  property  on  the  Dulabula,  in  which 
Eld  was  distinctly  visible ;  and  persons  of  good  authority  in  Eng- 
id,  to  whom  he  also  submitted  them,  expressed  opinions  favour- 
able to  their  richness  in  the  precious  metal.  Assertions  were  now 
oanfdeiiily  made,  that  by  washing  the  alluvial  depodts  in  the  streams 
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or  gallies,  flowing  from  the  supposed  auriferous  ridges,  gold  in  dust 
would  certaiuly  be  procured.  Strabge  to  say,  in  spite  of  Califomian 
experience,  the  above  experiment  was  not  made,  and  the  subject  was 
altogether  disbelieved.  A  Mr.  Trappit  having  found  a  lump,  or, 
as  it  is  now  termed,  a  "  pocket,"  of  gold,  at  the  root  of  an  old  tree, 
was  derisively  told  by  persons  to  whom  he  showed  his  treasure,  that 
it  was  evidently  the  effect  of  a  bush  fire,  fusing  into  an  irregular 
mass  some  gold  watches,  which  must  have  been  stolen  and  planted 
(hidden)  by  a  convict  servant. 

The  Colonial  Govemibent,  about  this  time,  expressed  a  desire  to 
secure  the  services  of  some  eminent  English  geologist  in  exploring 
the  mineral  capabilities  of  New  South  Wales  (with  a  view  to  the 
extension  of  copper-mining),  and  accordingly,  in  November  or  De- 
cember, 1850,  Mr.  Stutchbury,  who  had  been  some  time  curator  of 
Bristol  Museum,  arrived  in  Sydney ;  having  been  named  geologist 
to  the  colony.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  May,  1851,  however,  no 
report  holding  out  any  hope  of  the  existence  of  the  precious  metals 
had  been  received  from  this  gentleman ;  although  he  was  said  to 
have  visited  some  of  the  localities  in  which  they  were  believed  to  be 
most  abundant. 

On  May  2,  1851,  a  notice  appeared  in  the  Sydney  Morning 
Herald  (the  leading  paper  of  the  colony),  intimating  it  to  be  no 
longer  a  secret  that  gold  had  been  found  in  the  earth  in  several 
places  in  the  western  country ;  and  that  the  fact  was  established  on 
the  12th  of  February  by  Mr.  E.  Hargreaves,  a  resident  of  Brisbane 
Water,  who  had  returned  from  California  a  few  months  previously. 
It  was  added,  that  while  in  California,  Mr.  Hargreaves  felt  persuaded 
that,  from  the  similarity  of  the  geological  formation,  there  must  be 
gold  in  several  districts  of  New  South  Wales. 

On  May  8,  Mr.  Hargreaves  delivered  a  lecture  in  Bathurst,  stat- 
ing, that  after  a  careful  examination  of  from  two  to  three  months, 
he  had  found  that  one  large  gold-field  existed  from  the  foot  of  the 
"Big  Hill"  to  a  considerable  distance  below  Wellington;  that  the 
precious  metal  had  been  picked  up  in  numberless  places,  and  that 
indications  of  its  existence  were  to  be  seen  in  every  direction ;  add- 
ing that  he  had  established  a  company  of  nine  working  miners,  who 
were  then  digging  at  a  point  of  the  Summer-hill  Creek  (fresh-water 
stream),  near  its  junction  with  the  Macquarie,  about  50  miles  from 
Bathurst,  and  30  from  Guyongi,  and  that  the  name  of  "  Ophir  "  had 
been  given  to  the  spot.  Mr.  Hargreaves  exhibited  to  the  people 
present  samples  of  fine  gold,  weighing  in  all  about  four  ounces ;  the 
produce,  be  stated,  of  three  days'  work.  The  amount  thus  earned 
by  each  man  he  represented  to  be  £2  4«,  Sd.  per  day ;  but  from 
want  of  practical  knowledge  and  proper  implements,  nearly  one-half 
the  gold  actually  dug  had  been  lost.  One  of  the  samples  was  a 
solid  piece,  weighing  about  2  ounces,  which  had  been  found  attached 
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to  the  root  of  a  tree ;  another  consisted  of  small  pieces,  weigbing 
horn  several  grains  to  a  pennjrweight,  all  elongated ;  and  a  th^d  of 
small  particles,  principally  oval. 

Besides  at  Summer-bill  and  Lewis-pond  Creeks,  Mr.  H.  had  also 
found  sold  at  Dubbo,  below  Wellington,  in  powder  fine  as  the  finest 
flour ;  but  he  did  not  believe  that  it  existed  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
pay  for  labour. 

Mr.  Stutchbuiy,  the  geological  surveyor,  was  now  directed  to  ao- 
eompany  Mr.  Hargreaves  to  the  Summer-hill  Creek ;  and  on  arriv- 
ing there,  digging  had  already  commenced.  On  May  10,  two  daya 
after  Mr.  Hargreave's  lecture,  three  persons  left  Bathurst,  and  on 
the  14th  two  of  them  returned,  bringing  one  piece  of  gold,  which 
weighed  down  35  sovereigns ;  another  about  half  an  ounce  in  weight; 
and  several  small  pieces,  half  an  ounce  altogether.  The  largest 
piece  was  described  as  of  solid  gold,  about  three  inches  long,  and 
of  varying  thickness,  with  a  small  portion  of  quartz  imbedded  in 
its  thickest  part;  the  smallest  was  like  spangles,  but  rough  and 
uneven  on  the  edges.  On  the  following  day,  2|  lbs.  of  gold  in 
lumps,  besides  a  quantity  of  dust,  were  brought  into  Bathurst.  This 
good  fortune  naturally  led  to  the  formation  of  parties  for  minings 
and  the  construction  of  machines,  &c.,  for  washing  the  soil. 

On  May  17,  Mr.  Stutchbury's  Report  reached  the  government; 
and  thb  was  so  conclusive  as  to  the  existence  of  gold  in  large  quan- 
tities, that  a  proclamation  was  issued,  declaring  the  right  of  the 
Crown  in  all  precious  metals,  and  prohibiting  all  persons  from  search- 
ing  for  or  carrying  off  the  same,  except  under  regulations,  subse- 
quently settled  at  30«.  for  a  charge  or  license  fee  to  be  paid  by  each 
individual  to  search  for  the  precious  metals,  for  every  calendar  month, 
or  part  of  a  month,  to  a  Land  Commissioner,  who  was  also  em- 
powered to  allot  small  portions  of  Crown-land  to  each  worker,  and 
to  setde  disputes,  &c. 

At  this  time.  May  19,  there  were,  even  in  this  thinly  populated 
oountry,  from  500  to  600  persons  at  work  on  the  Summer-hill  and 
in  Lewis-pond  Creeks ;  but,  from  ignorance  of  mining  or  washing, 
and  the  want  of  implements,  few  earned  more  than  they  could  at 
their  respective  trades,  and  many  gave  up  the  search  in  despair. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Hargreaves  was  rewarded  by  the  government  with 
£500  for  his  discovery ;  and  he  was  appointed  a  land  commissioner. 

On  May  24,  news  reached  Sydney  that  the  gold-diggers  made 
from  £3  to  £4  per  day ;  a  party  of  four  was  said  to  have  taken  out 
thirty  ounces  in  a  day,  and  a  piece  of  one  pound  weight  had  been 
found.  One  person  was  said  to  have  accumulated,  within  three 
weeks,  £1600  worth  of  gold  I  A  larse  quantity  of  gold  was  lyins 
in  the  bank  at  Bathurst,  awaiting  a  safe  conveyance  to  Sydney ;  and 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Wentworth's  property  near  Bathurst  (Fitzgerald's 
Valley)  was  found  to  be  one  large  gold-field. 
16 
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Before  the  end  of  May,  the  first  shipment  of  gold  had  been  made 
for  London  on  board  the  Thomas  Arbuthnot,  the  estimated  value 
being  about  £800.  Among  the  freight  was  one  piece  weighing  about 
40  ounces,  which  had  previously  been  exhibited  in  Sydney.  Pieces 
of  the  same  description  continued  to  be  found  at  intervals :  viz.,  One 
of  36  ounces,  and  another  of  22,  by  a  Mr.  Lester,  who  sold  the  lat- 
ter for  £76.  Two  fine  specimens  (18  and  28  ounces)  were  bought 
by  the  Colonial  Government,  for  presentation  to  Queen  Victoria. 

Among  the  places  where  gold  was  found  were  the  Shoal-haven 
Gullies,  and  the  Crook  well  River,  in  the  county  of  Argyle,  south 
of  Sydney ;  Fitzgerald's  Valley  and  O'Connell's  Plains,  near  Bathurst ; 
Mudgce  and  Cassilis,  in  the  county  of  Bligh,  northward ;  and  many 
tributary  streams  of  the  Macquarie ;  all  which  spots  lie  at  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  meridian  which  Mr.  Clarke  had  pointed  out 
as  that  near  which  auriferous  deposits  might  confidently  be  looked 
for.  On  June  9,  Mr.  Stutchbury's  report,  that  he  had  found  gold 
by  prospecting  with  a  small  pan,  and  without  going  any  depth,  at 
various  points  of  the  Turon,  attracted  the  gold-seekers  to  that  river, 
where  the  metal  might  be  found  with  less  trouble  than  at  Ophir. 
Adventurers  now  flocked  from  Sydney,  Maitland,  and  New  England, 
as  well  as  overland  parties  from  Port  Philip  (Victoria) ;  and  a  Ba- 
thurst paper  of  July  5,  estimates  the  number  of  miners  at  800  or 
1000,  stretching  over  7  or  8  miles  of  the  Turon  River.  On  July 
14,  many  parties  had  arrived  in  Bathurst,  bringing  with  them  large 
quantities  of  gold ;  one  party  of  six  had  made  £400  in  ten  days ; 
another,  of  the  same  number,  £500  in  fourteen  days,  &c. 

About  the  middle  of  July  it  was  rumoured  that  a  mass  of  quartz, 
weighing  8  cwt.,  and  containing  upwards  of  one  hundred  pounds  of 
gold,  had  been  found  near  Meroo  or  Merinda  Creek.  The  Bathurst 
Mail,  of  July  15,  confirmed  this  report,  when  there  were  found  by 
Dr.  Kerr,  or  rather  his  aboriginal  shepherd,  and  brought  to  Sydney 
in  a  tin  box,  106  pounds  of  gold,  in  pieces  all  disembowelled  from 
the  earth  at  one  time.  The  largest  of  the  blocks  was  about  a  foot 
in  diameter,  and  weighed  75  pounds,  out  of  which  were  taken  65 
pounds  of  pure  gold !  The  auriferous  mass,  before  it  was  broken, 
weighed  from  2  to  3  cwt. ;  had  it  not  been  broken,  it  would  have 
been  invaluable  as  a  specimen  which  the  world  had  seen  nothing 
like.  The  heaviest  of  the  two  large  pieces  resembled  a  honeycomb, 
or  sponge,  of  crystalline  particles,  as  did  nearly  the  whole  of  the 

fold.  The  quartz  block,  when  found,  formed  an  isolated  heap,  about 
00  yards  from  a  quartz  vein,  stretching  up  the  ridge  from  the  Mur- 
roo  Creek,  about  53  miles  from  Bathurst,  18  from  Mudgee,  30  from 
Wellington,  and  18  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  Macquarie  River. 

This  vast  lump  of  gold  was  sold  at  Bathurst  to  the  agent  of 
Messrs.  Thacker  and  Co.,  of  Sydney,  for  £4160.  On  July  23,  the 
Mary  Bannatyne  shipped  for  London  nearly  280  pounds  of  gold| 
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Talued  at  £11,600,  besides  800  ounces  of  California  gold;  and 
smaller  amounts  had  been  privately  despatched  in  other  vessels.  On 
Auffust  6, 400  persons  left  Sydney  for  the  "  diggings."  On  August 
7,  there  was  delivered  at  the  treasury,  in  Sydney,  288  pounds  of 
gold,  valued  at  upwards  of  £11,500;  and  on  the  12th,  a  shipment 
to  the  amount  of  £28,960  (including  the  shipment  of  Messrs. 
Thacker's  gold)  was  made  on  board  the  barque  Bondicar,  for  Lon- 
don. On  August  15,  there  was  delivered  at  Sydney  about  240 
pounds  of  gold,  (government  price,  £3.  8«.  6<f.,)  val,ued  at  £9684. 

The  alluvial  gold  hitherto  found  in  New  South  Wales  is  said  by 
Mr.  Clarke  to  be  rather  superior  in  fineness  to  that  of  California, 
and  of  Minok,  in  Russia,  and  yields  somewhere  about  90  per  cent, 
of  pure  metal.  One  mugget,  which  weighed  51  oz.  14  dwts.,  with 
small  bits  of  quartz  in  the  indentations,  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Hale 
to  contain  51  ounces  of  clean  gold,  of  23  carats  fine.  The  price 
first  given  at  Bathurst  by  purchase,  was  £2  18«.  an  ounce  :  it  gra- 
dually rose  to  £3  5<.,  and  was,  in  August,  at  Sydney,  £3  8«.  Qd. 
Such  is  an  outline  of  the  Gold  Discovery  in  N&w  South  Wales,  from 
the  time  of  the  first  available  finding,  to  the  advices  from  the  colony, 
August  18.  For  further  details,  with  Notes  of  an  Excursion  to  the 
Gold-fields,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Captain  Erskine's  account. 

The  district  of  Bathurst  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  Sydney  :  a  range  which  comprehends 
among  its  rock  formations  a  great  variety  of  the  crystalline  or  un- 
stratined  rocks;  as  granite,  (both  the  porphyritic  and  common  kinds,) 
sienite,  quartz-rock,  serpentine,  and  eurite.  Mica  slate  and  silicious 
slate  form  also  a  portion  of  the  stratified  rocks.  This  very  exten- 
sive Alpine  range  stretches  from  the  southern  shore  of  Australia  to 
the  southern  shore  of  Van  Diemcn's  Land ;  and  through  its  whole 
length  the  same  geological  conditions  prevail.  These  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  those  observed  in  the  Uralian  Mountains  and  in  the 
ranges  of  California.  Dr.  Lhotsky,  in  describing  his  journey  from 
Sydney  to  the  Australian  Alps,  in  February,  1834,  says  "  In  many 
places  on  Menero,  my  attention  was  fixed  by  th»  people  upon  the 
ffpldf  which  they  said  is  to  be  found  in  the  creek,  &c.  However,  I 
knew  it  was  nothing  but  the  metallic  scales  of  mica  they  were  point- 
ing out  to  me." 

Gold  has  since  been  found  in  still  greater  abundance  at  Bunin- 
yong,  about  80  miles  from  Melbourne,  and  in  the  Hunter's  River 
district,  on  the  Liverpool  Plains,  200  miles  from  Maitland.  At  the 
Victoria  (Port  Philip)  diggings,  eight  feet  square  of  ground  are 
stated  to  have  produced  2360  ounces  of  gold.  On  September  25, 
were  brought  into  Sydney  6456  ounces.  A  small  portion  of  gold 
has  also  been  discovered  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.] 

[The  total  product  of  the  Australian  gold-fields,  up  to  the  end  of 
August  1852,  was  5^532,  422  ounces,  or  105  tons,  10  cwts.,  and  2 
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ounces  of  gold.  These  astounding  results  have  been  obtuned  hj 
unskilled  labourers,  working  without  either  plan  or  concert. 

The  total  product  of  gold  in  California  up  to  June  30;  1852,  was 
$174,780,877.] 

A  great  deal  of  silver  is  raised  in  Europe.  The  mines  of  Hun- 
gry are  the  most  productive,  especially  those  in  the  mountains  of 
Chemnitz.  The  metalliferous  mountains  of  the  Erzgebirge  are  also 
yery  rich,  as  also  the  mines  near  Christiania  in  Sweden.  Silver  is 
also  found  in  Saxony,  Transylvania,  and  Austria.  In  no  part  of 
the  old  continent  is  silver  in  greater  abundance  than  in  the  Ural  and 
Altai  mountains,  especially  in  the  district  of  Kolyvan.  There  are 
silver-mines  in  Armenia,  Anatolia^  Tibet,  China,  Cochin-China,  and 
Japan. 

The  richness  of  the  Andes  in  silver  can  hardly  be  conceived,  but 
the  mines  are  frequently  on  such  high  ground  that  the  profits  are 
diminished  by  the  difficulty  of  carriage,  the  expense  of  living  in  a 
barren  country,  sometimes  destitute  of  water,  where  the  miners 
suffer  from  the  cold  and  snow,  and  especially  the  want  of  fuel.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  at  the  silver-mines  of  Copiapo  in  Chile, 
where  the  country  is  utterly  barren,  and  not  a  drop  of  water  is  to 
be  found  in  a  circuit  of  nine  miles.  These  mines  were  discovered 
by  a  poor  man  in  1832,  who  hit  upon  a  mass  of  silver  in  rooting 
out  a  tree.  They  extend  over  150  square  leagues.  Sixteen  veins 
of  silver  were  found  in  the  first  four  days,  and,  before  three  weeks 
elapsed,  forty  more,  not  reckoning  smaller  ramifications.  The  rolled 
pieces  which  lay  on  the  surface  produced  a  large  quantily  of  pure 
silver.     A  single  mass  weighed  5000  pounds.' 

In  Peru  there  are  silver-mines  along  the  whole  range  of  the  Andes, 
from  Caxamarca  to  the  confines  of  the  desert  of  Atacama.  The 
richest  at  present  are  those  of  Pasco,  which  were  discovered  by  an 
Indian  in  1630.  They  have  been  worked  without  interruption  since 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  seem  to  be  still  in- 
exhaustible. The  soil  under  the  town  of  Pasco  is  metalliferous,  the 
ores  probably  fornyng  a  scries  of  beds  contemporaneous  with  the 
strata.  The  richness  of  these  beds  is  not  everywhere  the  same,  but 
the  nests  of  ore  are  numerous.  The  mines  of  Potosf,  16,150  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  are  celebrated  for  riches,  but  the  owners  had  to 
contend  with  all  the  difficulties  which  such  a  situation  imposes.  The 
small  depth  at  which  the  silver  lies  on  the  high  plains  of  the  Andes, 
and  the  quantity  of  it  on  the  surface,  is  probably  owing,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  to  the  greater  deposition  of  the  sublimed  mineral 
from  refrigeration  near  the  surface.  The  ore  in  the  mines  at  Chota 
is  near  the  surface  over  an  extent  of  half  a  square  league,  and  the 
filaments  of  silver  are  sometimes  even  entwined  with  the  roots  of 
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•  Dr.  Pceppig'fl  *  Travels  in  Chile  and  Peru.' 
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the  grass.  This  mine  is  18,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
even  in  sammer^the  thermometer  is  below  the  freezing-point  in  the 
night.  In  the  district  of  Huantajaya,  not  far  from  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  there  are  mines  where  masses  of  pure  silver  are  found, 
of  which  one  weighed  800  pounds.' 

[Silver  has  been  observed  at  a  mine  about  a  mile  south  of  Sing- 
Sing  prison,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  was  worked  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution;  at  the  Bridgewater  copper-mines  in 
New  Jersey ;  at  Ring's  mine  in  Davidson  Co.  N.  C,  and  also  at  the 
copper-mines  of  Michigan.  The  United  States  have  afforded  but 
little  native  silver.] 

According  to  Baron  Humboldt,  the  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals  brought  to  Europe  between  the  discovery  of  America  and 
the  year  1803  was  worth  1257  millions  sterling;  and  the  silver 
alone  taken  from  the  mines  during  that  period  would  form  a  ball  89 
feet  in  diameter.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  South  American  re- 
publics and  the  high  price  of  quicksilver  have  interfered  with  the 
working  of  the  mines. 

Lead-ore  is  very  often  combined  with  silver,  and  is  then  called 
Argentiferous  Galena.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  productions  of  the 
British  mines,  especially  in  the  northern  mining  district,  which  oc- 
cupies 400  square  miles  at  the  junction  of  Northumberland,  Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland,  Durham,  and  Yorkshire.  It  comprises 
Abton  Moor,  the  mountain-ridge  of  Crossfell,  and  the  dales  of 
Derwent,  East  and  West  Allendale,  the  Wear,  and  Tees.  There 
are  other  extensive  mining  tracts  separated  from  this  by  cultivated 
ground.  The  principal  products  of  this  rich  district  are  lead  and 
copper.  The  lead-mines  lie  chiefly  in  the  upper  dales  of  the  Tyne, 
Wear,  and  Tees,  and  all  of  it  contains  more  or  less  silver,  though 
not  always  enough  to  indemnify  the  expense  of  refining  or  sepa- 
rating the  silver.  The  deleterious  vapours  resulting  from  this  pro- 
cess are  conveyed  in  a  tube  along  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  14 
miles :  and  instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  a  dead  loss  to  the  propri- 
etor, they  are  condensed  in  their  passage,  and  in  one  instance  yield 
metal  to  the  annual  value  of  10,000/.*  The  Hudgillburn  lead-mine 
in  that  district  has  yielded  treasures  almost  unexampled  in  the 
annals  of  mining.  The  veins,  from  ten  to  twelve,  and  in  some 
places  even  twenty  feet  wide,  were  filled  with  ore,  which  is  entirely 
obtained  with  the  pickaxe,  without  blasting.  In  1821  the  galena 
of  this  mine  yielded  32,000  ounces  of  silver. 

Lead-mines  are  in  operation  in  France,  but  not  to  any  great 
amount :  those  of  the  south  of  Spain  furnish  large  quantities  of  this 
metal;   also  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Curinthia,  where  they  arc 

'  Dp.  Pocppig. 

*  Constructed  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Sopwith,  Esq. 
16* 
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very  rich.  Lead  is  not  very  frequently  fonnd,  in  Siberia,  thoogli  it 
does  occur  in  the  Nerchinsk  mining  district,  in  the  basin  of  the  river 
Amur.  It  is  also  a  production  of  China,  of  the  peninsula  beyond 
the  Ganges,  and  of  America.  It  is  also  found  in  Lower  Peru, 
Mexico,  and  in  California. 

[The  northwest  country,  or  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  is  among 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  world  for  the  variety  and  abundance  of 
its  mineral  deposits,  and  especially  for  those  which  are  of  most  ex- 
tensive use  in  the  arts.  The  sulphuret  of  lead  occupies  about  one 
degree  of  latitude,  extending  north  from  a  point  on  the  Mississippi, 
about  eight  miles  below  Galena,  and  lying  on  both  sides,  varying 
in  width,  till  it  covers  as  great  an  extent  from  east  to  west.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  river  the  lead-ore  is  found  principally  in  a  clay 
m^rix,  at  a  depth  of  sometimes  only  five  or  six  feet  from  the  sur- 
face; on  the  west  side  of  the  river  it  runs  at  the  depth  of  one 
hundred  feet  or  more,  overlaid  with  magnesian  limestone.  To  the 
south-west  of  the  lead  deposit  is  a  very  abundant  bed  of  iron,  about 
forty  miles  long  by  twenty-five  broad.  The  copper  region  extends 
north  from  the  lead  deposits  to  Lake  Superior ;  it  embraces  about 
three  hundred  square  miles.  To  the  south  of  the  lead  region  is  a 
vast  bed  of  bituminous  coal  of  good  quality,  at  no  great  distance 
below  the  surface. 

In  the  mineral  district  there  are  about  four  thousand  persons 
employed  in  digging  lead-ore.  The  value  of  the  lead  annually 
produced  is  estimated  at  $1,500,000.  A  considerable  quantity  was 
exported  to  China,  before  the  emigration  to  California  withdrew  the 
miners,  and  thus  diminished  the  product. 

Lead-mines  have  been  worked  in  the  United  States  during  more 
than  half  a  century,  the  quantity  produced  constantly  increasing. 
In  the  year  1839,  according  to  the  census  returns,  it  was  equal  to 
nearly  14,000  tons ;  and  in  the  year  ending  June  30th  1844,  the 
quantity  exported  amounted  to  nearly  8200  tons,  valued  at 
$505,238. 

The  most  extensive  lead-mines  known  in  the  world  are  probably 
those  found  in  the  western  section  of  the  United  States,  in  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  and  Madison  counties,  Missouri ;  and  at  Ghilena, 
in  the  north-west  part  of  Illinois ;  in  Iowa ;  in  Wisconsin,  and  in 
Michigan.  Lead-ores  also  occur  at  various  localities  in  the  states 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  &c.] 

Quicksilver — a  metal  so  important  in  separating  silver  from  its 
ores,  and  in  various  arts  and  manu&ctures  as  well  as  in  medicine — 
occurs  either  liquid  in  the  native  state,  or  combined  with  sulphur  in 
that  of  cinnabar.  It  is  found  in  the  mines  of  Idria  and  some  other 
places  in  the  Austrian  empire,  in  the  Palatinate  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  in  Spain.  The  richest  quicksilver  mines  of  Europe, 
at  the  present  day,  are  those  of  Almadcn,  where  the  quicksilver  is 
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fbond  in  the  state  of  SDlpharet  chiefly  disseminated  in  the  Silurian 
strata.  These  mines  were  worked  700  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  as.  many  as  1200  tons  of  the  metal  are  extracted  annually. 
It  occurs  in  China,  Japan,  and  Ceylon,  at  San  Onofrio  in  Mexico, 
and  in  Peru,  at  Huancavelica,  the  mines  of  which,  now  almost  aban- 
doned, produced,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the 
enormous  quanUty  of  54,000  tons  of  quicksilver.' 

[Several  very  rich  quicksilver  mines  have  been  discovered  in  Cal- 
ifornia. There  is  one  about  twenty  miles  from  San  Jos6,  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  which  probably  has  no  rival  at  present  in  the 
•  world.  At  one  time  recently  there  were  2,400,000  pounds  of  ore 
lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  from  which  it  is  brought  in  hide 
sacks  on  the  shoulders  of  men.  It  is  estimated,  this  ore  will,  at  an 
average  yield  of  fifty  per  cent.,  produce  1,200,000  pounds  of  pure 
quicksilver.  There  are  three  or  four  other  mines  of  cinnal^r — sul- 
phoret  of  mercury — equally  rich,  in  the  same  valley.  They  have 
been  long  known  to  the  aborigines,  who  resorted  to  them  to  procure 
the  ore  as  a  pigment] 

Copper  is  of  such  common  occurrence  that  it  would  be  vain  to 
enumerate  the  localities  where  it  is  found.  It  is  produced  in  Africa 
and  America,  in  Persia,  India,  China,  and  Japan.  The  Siberian 
mines  are  very  productive  both  in  ore  and  native  copper.  Malachite 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ores,  and  the  choicest  specimens  come 
from  Siberia.  Almost  every  country  in  Europe  yields  copper.  The 
mines  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Germany  are  very  productive ;  and 
it  forms  a  principal  part  of  our  own  knineral  wealth.  It  is  raised 
in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  in  England  and  Wales.  It 
abounds  in  several  localities  in  the  United  States.  [The  copper- 
mines  of  Lake  Superior  are  unequalled  in  the  world.  Masses  of. 
50  tons  weight  of  the  pure  metal  are  found  together.  There  is  a 
shaft  in  the  Cliff  mine  of  upwards  of  400  feet  in  depth,  and  a  vein 
followed  several  hundred  feet  at  that  depth,  and  throughout  the 
characteristics  of  the  ore  are  the  same.]  In  Cornwall  it  is  very 
plentiful,  and  is  often  associated  with  tin.  The  period  at  which  the 
Cornish  mines  were  first  worked  goes  far  beyond  history,  or  even 
tradition  :  certain,  however,  it  is  that  the  Phoenicians  came  to  Britain 
for  tin.  Probably  copper  was  also  worked  very  early  in  small  quan- 
tities, for  its  exportation  was  forbidden  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
It  was  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the 
Cornish  copper-mines  were  worked  with  success,  in  consequence  of 
the  invention  of  an  improved  machine  for  draining  them." 

[On  the  lands  south  of  Lake  Superior  is  a  body  of  copper  ore, 
supposed  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world.     It  is  almost  pure  in  some 

«  Very  rich  mines  of  quicksilver  are  said  to  have  been  recently  discovered 
in  California. 
*  Sir  Charles  Lemon.  Bart. 
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specimens :  so  that,  as  taken  from  the  earth,  it  was  wrought  into 
church  utensils  by  some  of  the  French  who  first  visited  the  place ; 
and  a  portion  of  the  large  rock  deposited  on  the  grounds  of  the 
War  Department,  at  Washington,  has  been  polished  so  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  sheet-copper. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  "American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science/'  held  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  August  1849, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Hodge,  speaking  of  the  mineral  region  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, said: — "The  mines  are  wrought  wholly  for  native  copper. 
The  veinstone  with  scattered  particles,  furnish  what  is  called  stamp 
work)  which  is  crushed  under  heavy  stamps  and  then  washed;  the 
lumps  are  called  barrel  orcj  being  packed  in  barrels  for  transporta* 
tion ;  and  the  masses,  after  being  cut  up  into  pieces  not  exceeding 
two  tons  in  weight,  are  shipped  in  bulk.  The  size  of  some  of  these 
masses  is  so  enormous  as  almost  to  exceed  belief.  They  have  been 
broken  up  in  the  Cliff  mine  of  60  and  even  80  tons  in  weight. 
Such  pieces  are  j^duced,  in  the  mine,  to  fragments  of  seven  tons 
weight  and  less,  and  after  being  hoisted  to  the  surface  are  still 
further  reduced. 

"At  the  Minnesota  mine,  near  the  Ontonagon  river,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining,  in  June,  the  most  extraordinary  mass 
yet  met  with.  Two  shafts  had  been  sunk  on  the  line  of  the  vein 
150  feet  apart.  'At  the  depth  of  about  30  feet  they  struck  massive 
copper,  which  lay  in  a  huge  sheet  with  the  same  underlay  as  that 
of  the  vein — about  65°  towards  the  north. '  Leaving  this  sheet  as 
a  hanging  wall,  a  level  was  run  under  it  connecting  the  two  shafts. 
For  this  whole  distance  of  150  feet  the  mass  appears  to  be  contin- 
uous, and  how  much  further  it  goes  on  the  line  of  the  vein  either 
way  there  is  no  evidence,  nor  beside  to  what  depth  it  penetrates  in 
the  solid  vein.  I  examined  it  with  care,  striking  it  repeatedly  with 
my  hammer  in  order  to  detect,  if  possible,  by  the  sound,  any  break 
or  interruption  there  might  be  in  the  mass — for  a  thin  scale  of  stone 
encrusted  it  sometimes  and  concealed  the  face  of  the  metal.  Ex- 
aminations had  been  made  by  drilling  through  this  scale,  where  it 
attained  the  thickness  of  an  inch  or  so ;  but  in  no  place  had  any 
sign  of  a  break  been  found.  It  forms  the  whole  hanging  wall  of 
the  level,  showing  a  width  of  at  least  eight  feet  above  the  floor  in 
which  its  lower  edge  was  lost.  It  has  been  cut  through  in  only  one 
place,  where  a  partial  break  afforded  a  convenient  opportunity. 
Measuring  the  thickness  hero  as  well  as  the  irregular  shape  of  the 
gap  admitted,  it  was  found  somewhat  to  exceed  five  feet.  Assuming 
the  thickness  to  average  only  one  foot,  there  would  be  in  this  mass 
1200  cubic  feet,  or  about  250  tons — still  it  is  not  safe  to  assume 
even  one  foot,  for  the  masses  vary  extremely  in  thickness. 

"  The  mode  adopted  to  remove  these  masses  is  to  cut  channels 
through  them  with  cold  chisels,  after  thf.y  are  shattered  by  large 
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•ilid  blasii  pat  in  behind  them.  Grooves  are  cat  with  the  chisels 
•erofls  their  smallest  places,  one  man  holdiog,  and  another  striking, 
as  in  drilling.  A  chip  of  copper  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide, 
and  up  to  six  inches  in  length,  is  taken  out,  and  the  process  is  re- 
peated until  the  groove  passes  through  the  mass.  The  expense  of 
this  work  is  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  per  superficial  foot  of  the 
fiioe  exposed.  Fragments  of  veinstone  enclosed  in  the  copper  pre* 
vent  the  use  of  saws.  Apowerful  machine,  occupying  little  room, 
is  much  needed,  which  would  perform  more  economically  this  work. 

''  The  greatest  thickness  of  any  mass  out  through  at  the  Cliff 
mine  has  been  about  three  feet.  Their  occurrence  wrough  the  vein 
k  not  regular.  Barren  spots  alternate  with  productive  portions. 
The  same  is  the  ease  in  all  the  mines.  The  total  product  of  the 
Cliff  mine  for  the  year  1848  is  estimated  at  830  tons,  averaging  60 
per  oent.  During  the  present  year  more  than  half  this  amount  has 
been  already  sent  down,  and  there  is  enough  more  on  the  sur&ce 
and  in  sight  in  the  mine  to  warrant  the  belief  that  1000  tons  will 
be  the  product  of  the  year's  work,  or  600  tons  of  copper.  The 
whole  amount  of  copper  annually  imported  into  the  United  States 
is  about  the  value  of  two  million  dolkrs,  or  about  5400  tons.  But 
little  has  been  supplied  from  our  own  mines.  Nine  such  mines, 
then,  as  the  Cliff,  would  render  us  independent  of  foreign  supplies. 
From  present  appearances,  after  careful  examination  of  the  region, 
and  consideration  of  the  progress  made  in  mining  since  my  last  visit 
in  1846,  I  feel  myself  warranted  in  expressing  a  decided  conviction 
that  this  amount  of  copper  must  be  supplied  in  very  few  years,  and 
this  metal  soon  become,  as  lead  already  has,  one  of  export  instead 
of  import.  The  recent  failures  of  miuing  speculations,  wildly  un- 
dertaken, and  ignorantly  and  extravagantly  conducted,  may  for  a 
time  check  the  development  of  these  iniucs ;  but  their  wonderfully 
rich  character  is  now  beginning  to  be  properly  appreciated,  as  well 
as  the  reliance  which  may  be  put  in  the  surface-appearance  of  the 
veins.  Some  curious  features  in  their  character  and  distribution 
have  been  detected,  which  have  heretofore  escaped  observation  for 
want  of  sufficient  data,  and  which  will,  I  believe,  be  found  of  great 
oonsequence  in  the  selection  of  the  best  localities.  These,  after 
farther  examination,  I  may  at  another  time  make  public.  The  his- 
tory of  these  mines,  so  far,  has  remarkably  proved  the  foresight  and 
excellent  judgment  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Houghton,  particularly  so 
in  his  predictions  of  the  disastrous  effects  that  must  result  from  such 
^culations  as  have  caused  the  country  to  be  overrun  by  hordes  of 
adventurers. 

"  The  silver  found  associated  with  the  copper  has  not  proved  of 
much  importance^  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  purloined  by  the  miners.  The  Cliff  mine  has  probably  yielded 
more  than  thirty  thousand  dollars  worth,  of  which  not  more  than  a 
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tenth  part  has  been  secured  by  the  proprietors.  I  saw  myself,  the 
present  season,  no  less  than  six  pounds  and  eight  ounces  of  lumps 
and  bars  of  silver  seized  in  the  hands  of  an  absconding  work- 
man."] 

In  Cornwall  clay-slate  rests  upon  granite,  and  is  traversed  by 
porphjrritic  dykes.  The  veins  which  contain  copper  or  tin,  or  both, 
run  east  and  west,  and  penetrate  both  the  granite  and  the  olay-slate. 
The  non-metalliferous  veins  run  north  and  south ;  and  if  veins  in 
that  direction  do  contain  any  metal,  it  never  is  tin  or  copper,  but 
lead,  silver,  cobalt,  or  antimony,  which  with  little  exception  are  be- 
lieved to  be  always  in  the  clay-slate.  No  miner  in  Cornwall  has 
ever  seen  the  end  or  bottom  of  a  vein ;  their  width  varies  from  the 
thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper  to  30  feet ;  the  average  is  from  one  to 
three  feet.  It  rarely  happens  that  either  tin  or  copper  is  found 
nearer  the  surface  than  80  or  100  feet.  If  tin  be  first  discovered, 
it  sometimes  disappears  after  sinking  the  mine  100  feet  deeper, 
when  copper  is  found,  and  in  some  instances  tin  is  found  1000  feet 
deep  without  a  trace  of  copper ;  but  if  copper  is  first  tiiscovered,  it 
is  very  rarely  succeeded  by  tin.  Tin  is  found  in  rolled  pieces,  in 
horizontal  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  is  called  stream-tin.  The 
most  valuable  tin-mines  on  the  continent  of  Europe  are  those  in 
Saxony;  it  also  occurs  in  France,  Bohemia,  and  Spain.  One  of  the 
richest  deposits  of  tin  known  is  in  the  province  of  Tenasserim,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  gulf  of  Martaban,  in  the  Malayan  peninsula. 
These  deposits  occur  in  several  parts  of  that  country ;  the  richest  is 
a  layer  eight  or  ten  feet  thick  of  sand  and  gravel,  in  which  masses 
of  oxide  of  tin  are  sometimes  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  best 
of  all  comes  from  the  island  of  Banca,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca ;  a  large  portion  of  it  is  imported  into  Britain, 
and  much  goes  to  China.  It  is  found  in  the  alluvial  tracts  through 
(very  part  of  the  island,  rarely  more  than  25  feet  below  the  surface. 
Great  deposits  occur  also  in  the  Siberian  mining  district  of  Nert- 
ehinsk,  near  the  desert  of  the  Great  Gobi,  and  in  Bolivia,  near 
Oruro. 

There  are  comparatively  few  qoal-mines  worked  within  the  tropics; 
they  are  mostiy  in  the  temperate  zones,  especially  between  the  Arctic 
Circle  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer;  and  as  iron,  the  most  useful  of 
metals,  is  chiefly  found  in  the  carboniferous  strata,  it  follows  the 
liame  distribution.  In  fact,  the  most  productive  iron-mines  yet  known 
in  the  temperate  zones.  In  the  eastern  mining  district  of  Sibe- 
ria, in  the  valley  of  the  river  Vilui,  the  ores  are  very  rich,  and  very 
ibundant  in  many  parts  of  the  Altai  and  Ural.  In  the  latter  the 
'ftonntain  of  BlagtxJ^  at  1534  feet  above  the  sea,  is  one  mass  of  mag- 
4tto  iron-ore.'     Coal  and  iron  are  worked  in  so  many  parts  of 
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Northern  CUduM,  Japan,  Indiay  and  Eastern  Asia,  that  it  would  bo 
tediona  to  ennmerate  them. 

In  Europe  the  richest  mines  of  iron,  like  those  of  ooal,  lie  chiefly 
north  of  the  Alps.  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Germany,  Btyria, 
Belgium,  and  France,  all  contain  it  plentifully.  In  Britain  many 
of  the  coal-fields  contain  subordinate  beds  of  a  rich  argillaceous  iron- 
ore,  interstratified  with  coal,  worked  at  the  same  time  and  in  tlio 
Mine  manner;  besides,  there  is  a  sub-stratum  of  limestone,  wliioh 
lerves  as  a  flux  for  melting  the  metal.  The  principal  mines  lie 
roand  Birmingham,  in  the  Staffordshire  coal-field,  and  the  great  conl- 
basin  of  South  Wales,  about  Pontypool  and  Mcrthyr  Tydvil.  There 
are  extensive  iron-mines  in  Staffordshiro,  Shropshire,  North  and 
Sonth  Wales,  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Scotland.  Altogothrr 
there  are  about  220  mines,  which  yield  iron  sufficient  for  our  own 
enormous  consumption  ^nd  for  exportation.  These  productive  mines 
would  have  been  of  no  avail  had  it  not  been  for  tno  abundance  of 
lael  with  which  the  greater  part  of  them  in  the  north  of  England. 
Scotland,  and  Wales  are  associated — the  great  source  of  our  national 
wealth,  more  precious  than  mines  of  ffold.  Most  of  the  conl-niincs 
would  have  been  inaccessible  but  for  the  means  which  their  produce 
affords  of  draining  them  at  a  small  expense.  A  bushel  of  coals, 
which  costs  only  a  few  pence,  in  the  furnace  of  a  steam-engine  gene- 
^  rates  a  power  which  in  a  few  minutes  will  raise  20,000  gallons  of 
water  from  a  depth  of  360  feet — an  effect  which  could  not  be  accom- 
plished in  a  shorter  time  than  a  whole  day  by  the  continuous  labour 
of  twenty  men  working  with  the  common  pump.  Yet  this  cin-um- 
■tance,  so  far  from  lessening  the  demand  for  human  labour,  has 
caused  a  greater  number  of  men  to  be  employed  in  the  mines.' 

The  coal  strata  lie  in  basins,  dipping  from  the  sides  towards  the 
centre,  which  is  often  at  a  vast  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  centre  of  the  Liege  coal-basin  is  21,358  feet,  or  31  geographical 
miles  deep,  which  is  easily  estimated  from  the  dip,  or  inclination,  of 
the  strata  at  the  ed^es,  and  the  extent  of  the  basin.  The  coal  lies 
in  strata  of  small  thickness  and  great  extent.  It  ^'aries  in  thick- 
ness from  3  to  9  feet,  though  in  some  instances  several  layers  come 
together,  and  then  it  is  20  and  even  30  feet  thick ;  but  these  layers 
are  interrupted  by  frequent  dislocations,  which  raise  the  coal-seam 
towards  the  surface.  These  fissures,  «rhich  divide  the  coalfield  into 
insulated  masses,  are  filled  with  clay,  so  that  an  accumulation  of 
water  takes  place,  which  must  be  pumped  up. 

There  are  three  immense  coalfields  in  England.  The  first  lies 
north  of  the  Trent,  and  occupies  an  area  of  360  square  miles;  and 
although  the  quantity  of  coal  annually  raised  in  Northumberland 

■  In  1841  there  were  l%,Ol!l  persons  employed  in  tho  mines  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 
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and  Darbam  amounts  to  upwards  of  three  millions  of  tons,  there  is 
enough  to  last  1000  years.  London  is  chiefly  supplied  from  it.  The 
second  or  central  coalfield,  which  includes,  Leicester,  Worcester, 
Stafford,  and  Shropshire,  has  an  area  of  1495  square  miles,  and 
supplies  the  manufactories  round  it,  and  the  midland  counties  south 
and  east  of  Derbyshire.  The  third  or  western  coalfield  includes 
South  Wales,  Gloucestershire,  and  Somersetshire.  The  coalfield  of 
South  Wales  alone  is  100  miles  long,  and  18  or  20  broad.  The 
Workington  and  Whitehaven  coal-mines  extend  a  mile  under  the 
sea;  several  shafts  in  the  latter  are  100  fathoms  deep :  and  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  England  for  extent  and  thickness  of  strata,  some  of 
the  seams  being  nine  feet  thick. 

The  Scotch  coalfield  occupies  the  great  central  low  land  of  Soot- 
land,  lying  between  the  southern  high  lands  and  the  Highland  moun- 
tains ;  the  whole  of  that  wide  tract  is  occupied  by  it,  besides  which 
there  are  others  of  less  extent  Ckxal  has  been  found  in  seventeen 
counties  in  Ireland,  but  the  island  contains  only  four  principal  coal 
districts  —  Leinster,  Munster,  Connaught,  and  Ulster.  Thus  there 
is  coal  enough  in  the  British  islands  to  last  some  thousands  of  years; 
and  were  it  exhausted,  our  friends  across  the  Atlantic  have  enough 
to  supply  the  world  for  ages  imcountable.  Moreover,  if  science  con- 
tinues to  advance  at  the  rate  it  has  lately  done,  a  substitute  for  coal 
will  probably  be  discovered  before  our  own  mines  are  worked  out.* 

*  In  the  year  1829,  the  value  of  the  mineral  produce  of  Europe,  incladiag 
Asiatic  Russia,  amounted  to — 

Gold  and  Silver £1,943,000 

Other  metala 28,619,000 

Salts -  7,640,000 

Combustibles.. 18^050,000 

Total £56,148,000 

England  contributed  more  than  half  this  amount,  namely, — 

Silver £28,500 

Copper 1,869,000 

Iron 11,292,000 

Lead 760,000 

Tin 686,000 

Salts 756,260 

Vitriol ^ 83,600 

Alum ^ 38,000 

Coal 18,000,000 

Total £28,716,760 

— ^nearly  £29,000,000  sterling — John  Taylor,  Esq.,  on  the  Cornish  Mines. 

At  present  there  are  nearly  40,000,000  of  tons  of  coals  consumed  ia 
Great  Britain  annually,  besides  the  quantity  exported  to  our  colonies  and 
to  foreign  countries,  amounting  to  nearly  1,410,000  of  tons.  10,000,000 
of  tons  are  consumed  in  the  working  of  iron  alone.  Between  500,000  and 
600,000  tons  are  used  in  making  gas. 

Zha  iron  made  in  Britain  in  1848  amounted  to  2,093,786  tons.    Iron  Is 
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The  ourfaoniferoiu  stnta  are  CDormously  developed  in  the  states 
of  North  America.     The  Appalachian  coalfield  extends  without  iu- 

now  applied  to  manT  uses  instead  of  timber,  especially  in  tdiip-lmildinis:: 
between  the  jeara  1830  and  1847, 150  iron  vessels  were  Iminolieil  in  Itritaiu. 
25  of  the  steam-ships  of  the  £ast  India  Company  arc  of  iron. 

The  produce  of  our  copper-mines  has  increased  thrcefoM  within  the  last 
GO  years,  mod  bow  reaches  15,000  tons  of  pure  metal.  The  quantity  of  tiu 
has  also  increased  from  oar  own  mines  to  4180  tons  in  1848,  and  al'sio  from 
the  eztenslTe  importation  of  that  metal  from  Banca,  where  the  country 
yielding  stream-tin  extends  fh>m  7^  N.  lat.  to  3^  8.  lat  The  produce  from 
the  latter  eoontry  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1849  amounted  to  1781 
tons  of  pore  metal — 'Progress  of  the  Nation,  in  ita  Social  and  Commer- 
cial Belations,  since  the  Ikginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,'  by  Q.  R. 
Porter,  Esq.,  new  edition,  1861. 

In  France  there  are  62  coal-mines,  yielding  3.410,200  tons  in  1841,  and  in 
1838  the  12  iron  districts  in  that  country  yielded  to  the  value  of  4.^)75,424/. 

The  British  coal  and  metal  imported  into  France  amounted  to  1,222,228/. 
—.Progress  of  the  Nation. 

Belgium  is  next  in  importance  to  England  as  a  coal-producing  country. 
In  Britain  the  coalfields  occupy  one  20th  part  of  the  area  of  the  country — 
in  Belgium  one  22d  part — in  France  one  2 1 0th  part  nf  its  area. 

The  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  one  year  is,  according  to  '  The  Statistics 
of  Germany,'  by  R.  Valpy,  Esq. — 

In  Britidn 34.700,000    i    In  France 3,783,000 

Beldam 4,000,000    |         Germany 3,000,000 

[The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  and  value  of  coal  produced,  in 
the  six  principal  coal  countries  in  the  world,  in  the  year  1845: — 
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The  coal  trade  appears  to  be  increasing  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

There  are  no  authentic  data  from  which  the  increaning  pro<iuction  of 
bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States  can  be  exactly  deduced ;  but  we  have 
rhowu  that  it  is  very  rapid.  The  production  of  anthracite  may  bo  said  to 
l»c  entirely  confined  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  ponscsses  a  nuroe- 
riius  and  interesting  group  of  coal  basins,  of  various  sizes  and  characters. 

In  the  year  1820,  the  anthracite  coal  trade  commenced  with  305  tons; 
in  1827  it  reached  48,047  tons:  in  1837,  881.020  tons,  and  advanced  to 
8,000,000  tons  in  1847:  and  4,383,067  tons  in  the  year  1851. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  pro<1uction  of  smelted  or  manufactured 
iron  in  different  countries  in  the  year  1845 : — 

1.  Great  Britain 2,200.000 

2.  United  States 602,000 

3.  France 448,000 

17 
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terruption  720  miles,  with  a  maximum  breadth  of  280  miles,  from 
the  northern  border  of  Pennsylvania  to  near  Huntsville,  in  Ala- 
bama, occupying  an  area  of  63,000  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  three  great  navigable  rivers — the  Monongahela,  the  Alleghany, 
and  the  Ohio  —  which  expose  to  view  the  seams  of  coal  on  their 
banks.  The  ^Pittsburg  seam,  10  feet  thick,  exposed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Monongahela,  extends,  horizontally,  225  miles  in  length  and 
100  in  breadth,  and  covers  an  area  of  14,000  square  miles,  so  that 
this  seam  of  coal  may  be  worked  for  ages  almost  on  the  surface,  and 
in  many  places  literally  so.  Indeed,  the  facility  is  so  great,  that  it 
is  more  profitable  to  convey  the  coal  by  water  to  New  Qrleans,  1100 
miles  distant,  than  to  cut  down  the  trees  with  which  the  country  is 
covered  for  fuel,  and  which  may  be  had  for  the  expense  of  felling. 
The  coal  is  bituminous,  similar  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Britisn 
coal ;  forty  miles  to  fho  east,  however,  among  the  ridges  of  the  Ap- 
palachian chain,  there  is  an  extensive  outlying  member  of  the  great 
coalfield,  which  yields  anthracite,  a  species  of  coal  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  burning  without  smoke. 

In  the  western  states,  the  Illinois  coalfield,  which  occupies  part 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  is  as  large  as  England,  and  con- 

4.  Russia 400,000 

5.  ZollvereiD,  or  Prussian  States 800,000 

6.  Austria 190,000 

7.  Belgium 160,000 

8.  Sweden 145,000 

9.  Spain  (in  1841) 26,000 

10.  All  other  European  countries 60,000 

4,411,000 
The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  nulroads  and  locomotive  engines, 
and  the  number  of  steam  vessels  employed  in  commerce,  augments  the 
demand,  proportionallj,  for  iron  and  fuel.'] 

The  number  of  miles  of  railway  in  operation  upon  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  up  to  January  1858,  is  29,606 ;  of  which  15,486  miles  are  situated 
in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  14,170  in  the  Western.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  18,586  miles ;  in  the  course  of  construction  and  in  opera- 
tion, there  are  872  railroads  in  the  Union,  which  have  cost  $400,718,907. 
The  longest  railway  in  the  world  is  the  New  York  and  Erie,  which  is  467 
miles  in  length.* 

RAILWAYS  OF  THE  WORLD,  JANUARY  1858. 


In  the  United  States 13,586 

British  Proyinces 178 

Island  of  Cuba 859 

Panama 22 

South  America. 80 

Great  Britain 6,976 

Germany 5,840 


In  France 1,881 

Belgium 582 


Russia.. 
Sweden . 

lUly 

Spain .... 
India 


422 
76 

170 
60 
80 


'  **  SUUatios  of  Coal."    By  Richard  Cowling  Taylor,  Philadelphia,  1848. 
'  Hunt*8  Merchants*  Magaxine. 
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mI0  of  horiKmtel  stnta,  with  mimeroas  seams  of  rich  bitaminons 
ooftl.  There  is  a  vast  coalfield  also  in  Michigan.  Large  areas  in 
New  Brunswick  and  Noya  Scotia  aboand  in  coal.  Iron  is  worked  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States^  from  Connecticut  to  South  Caro- 
lina.^ 

The  tropical  regions  of  the  globe  haye  been  so  little  explored  that 
BO  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  quantity  of  coal  or  iron  they  contain ; 
bat  as  iron  is  so  universal,  it  is  probable  that  coal  is  not  wanting. 
It  is  found  in  Formosa.  Both  abound  in  Borneo,  and  in  various 
parts  of  tropical  Africa  and  America.  There  is  comparatively  so 
little  land  in  the  southern  temperate  zone^  that  the  mineral  produce 
most  be  more  limited  than  in  the  northern,  yet  New  Holland,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  New  Zealand  arc  rich  in  coal  and  iron. 

Arsenic,  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  is  generally  found 
combined  with  other  metals  in  many  countries  as  well  as  our  own. 
Manganese,  zinc,  bismnth,  and  antimony  are  raised  to  a  considerable 
Amount  As  the  qualities  of  the  greater  part  of  the  more  rare 
metals  are  little  known,  they  have  hitherto  been  interesting  chicfiy 
to  the  mineralogist. 

The  mines  of  rock-salt  in  Cheshire  seem  to  be  inexhaustible. 
Enormous  deposits  of  salt  extend  600  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains,  and  throughout  wide  districts  in  Austria,  Gral- 
lida,  and  Spain.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  enumerate  the  places  in 
Asia  where  rock-salt  has  been  found.  Armenia,  Syria,  and  extensive 
tracts  in  the  Punjab  abound  in  it,  also  China  and  the  Ural  district ; 
and  the  Andes  contain  vast  deposits  of  rock-salt,  some  at  great 
heights. 

Volcanic  countries  in  both  continents  yield  sulphur.  Sicily, 
where  it  is  found  in  the  tertiary  marine  strata,  unconnected  with  the 
yolcanic  district,  is  the  magazine  which  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the 
manufactures  of  Europe.  It  is  often  found  beautifully  crystallized. 
Asphalt,  nitre,  alum,  and  naphtha  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  natron  is  procured  from  small  lakes  in  an 
oasis  on  the  west  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile. 

The  diffusion  of  precious  stones  is  very  limited.  Diamonds  are 
mostly  found  in  a  soil  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  in  the  beds  of  rivers. 
Brazil  furnishes  most  of  the  diamonds  in  commerce ;  they  are  the 
produce  of  tracts  on  each  side  of  the  Sierra  Espcnhago,  and  of  a 
district  watered  by  some  of  the  affluents  of  the  Rio  San  Francisco. 
During  the  century  ending  in  18*22,  diamonds  were  collected  in 
Brazil  to  the  value  of  three  millions  sterling,  one  of  which  weighed 
138 1  carats.  The  celebrated  mines  of  Golconda  have  produced 
many  splendid  diamonds;  they  are  also  found  in  Borneo,  which  pro- 
duced one  weighing  367  carats,  yalued  at  £269,378.     The  eastern 

*  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  <  Travels  in  the  United  States  of  North  America.' 


t'u  M.u  .iiii  s»(n;ii.r~.  ■»  i.iM  i:fy  "siif  sojii;  .TniciJIijii^  :;rs_  tre 
.V"..    ;.  ,:,-  Oil.   ti  vjir  x-i.''-,.  .iT  s-r-fiiJDsi^     Tiii  rijin*  u  v-lvnz. 

.,    .'ttiutfr    ij    -Ji?  Ii'.j'irj:!  -.■n:L:'i   I'.c."::^:^*  'M  JM.'a'.  far.  kii 
•.u:ci\Kfi  \ii^iK.     1--  ':.:;e.  ^*r-.  ttII.-t.  ii..i  v'l.zjz  ar^rLir**.  are 

Thu  :iu»iia  tssenlis  c»:ir:e  £r:ai  TtiL*  la  a  else  sIat^,  c^f  die  ftge 
/I  ju:  'vw^r  .-Lvlk  rm*,  in  iLt  v^lkj  cf  Ms^:;^,  i£  New  Grenida.* 
!^rjiij»  uv  fvuL'i  ID  Bnzil,  aikd  in  die  cld  mioe«  in  Moons  Zebonh, 
ki  CtP«^r  K|:vpL  Tiioce  of  Ilangvr  and  cf  the  Henbach  Yallej, 
uv^r  S^Iuburg,  are  vcrr  inferior  in  colour  and  qoalicr. 

MtfiLMV,  liuugarj,  and  Bohemia  jieid  the  finest  opals;  the  most 
evE^'^iuoi  are  opaque,  of  a  pale  brovn,  and  shine  with  the  most 
triiiisiii:  i  ridt- sec  rice ;  c-vme  are  wLiUr.  transparent,  or  semi-transpa- 
rebt,  ai4>J  radiant  iu  c-^lours.  The  most  beantiful  garnets  come  from 
B<.>hemia  and  iluug&ry ;  tLey  are  found  in  the  Hartz  Mountains, 
tVyl(»u,  and  many  other  local itic-o.  The  turquoise  is  a  Persian  gem, 
of  which  there  are  fVo  vsmeties  ;  one  ib  supposed  to  be  the  enamel 
of  (he  t'Xith  of  a  fttajtiVized  njaAtr^iou,  the  other  a  mioeiml-;  it  is  also 
f'juiid  io  TiUrt  arid  in  the  Ik-lor-Tagh  in  Badakshan,  whieh  is  the 
c^'untry  of  the  lapiK  lazuli,  mined  by  heating  the  rock|  and  then 
throwing  tUfUi  waU-r  ufw^n  it.  Thih  beautiful  mineral  is  also  found 
ill  ^evr-rai  p\ni'j-M  of  thu  Hindoo  (ItM^Ai,  in  the  hills  of  Istalif  north 
of  i]ia}/*tiA,  in  'fiUrt,  and  in  the  Baikal  Mountains  in  Siberia. 

The  i:ni'm^:yii  in  |i«:culiar  to  Ceylon;  the  king  of  Kandy  had  one 
two  inehes  broad.  Topaz,  l>eryl,  and  amethyst  are  of  veiy  common 
occurrence,  enfieeiully  in  Brazil,  Siberia,  and  other  places.  Thcj 
are  little  valucnl,  and  scarcely  accounted  gems.  Agates  are  so  beau- 
tiful on  the  table -land  of  Tibet,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  desert  of 
the  (Iruat  Gobi,  that  they  form  a  considerable  article  of  commerce 
iu  China;  and  some  are  brought  to  Home,  where  they  are  cut  into 
cameos  and  intaglios.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  agates,  oomeliansi 
and  chalcedonies  used  in  Europe  are  found  in  the  trap-rocks  of  Ober- 
•tcin,  in  the  I^alatinatc. 

Thus,  by  her  unHccn  ministers,  electricity  and  reciprocal  action, 
the  great  artifietr,  Nature,  has  udurncd  the  depths  of  the  earth  and 
thu  heart  of  the  mountains  with  her  most  admirable  works,  filling 

'  This  ciiririiH  goolo^iciil  fact  hnn  been  recontly  eHtablii<hed  by  the  dis- 
ooveries  of  I'rofcHHor  Lcwy,  who  had  Hcnt  to  PariH  Bpecimeni  in  which 
si7fllaLi  of  emerald  and  grten-saad  fuuils  are  imbedded.— Deo.  1850. 
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tke  TeiiM  with  metals,  and  bnildiDj^  the  atoms  of  matter,  with  the 
most  elecant  and  delicate  symmetry,  into  innumerable  crystalline  forms 
of  inimitable  grace  and  beauty.  The  calm  and  still  exterior  of 
the  earth  gives  no  indication  of  the  activity  that  prevails  in  its  bo- 
som, where  treasures  are  preparing  to  enrich  future  generations  of 
man.  Gold  will  still  be  sought  for  in  the  deep  mine,  and  the  dia- 
mond will  be  gathered  among  the  debris  of  the  mountains,  while 
time  endares. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Ooeaa— its  Siie,  Colour,  Pressure,  and  Saltness — Tides — ^Waves — thmr 
Height  and  Force — Currents —  their  Effect  on  Voyages  — Temperature — 
the  Stratum  of  Constant  Temperature — Line  of  Maximum  Temperature 
—  North  tad  South  Polar  loe — Inland  Seas. 

The  ocean,  which  fills  a  deep  cavity  in  the  globe,  and  covers 
three-fourths  of  its  sur&ee,  is  so  unequally  distributed  that  there  is 
three  times  more  land  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  hemi- 
Bphere.  The  torrid  lone  is  chiefly  occupied  by  sea,  and  only  one 
twenty-seventh  part  of  the  land  on  one  side  of  the  earth  has  land 
opposite  to  it  on  the  other.  The  form  assumed  by  this  immense 
mass  of  water  is  that  of  a  spheroid,  flattened  at  the  poles ;  and  as 
its  mean  level  is  nearly  the  same,  for  anything  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, it  serves  as  a  base  to  which  all  heights  of  land  are  referred. 

The  bed  of  the  ocean,  like  that  of  the  land,  of  which  it  is  the 
oontinnation,  is  diversified  by  plains  and  mountains,  table-lands  and 
^leys,  sometimes  barren,  sometimes  covered  with  marine  vegeta- 
tion, and  teeming  with  life.  Now  it  sinks  into  depths  which  the 
Bonnding-line  has  never  fathomed,  now  it  appears  in  chains  of  islands, 
or  rises  near  to  the  surface  in  hidden  reefs  and  shoals,  perilous  to 
the  mariner.  Springs  of  fresh  water  rise  from  the  bottom,  volca- 
noes eject  their  lavas  and  scoriae,  and  earthquakes  trouble  the  deep 
waters. 

The  ocean  is  continually  receiving  the  spoils  of  the  land,  and 
fit>m  that  cause  would  constantly  be  decreasing  in  depth,  and,  as  the 
quantity  of  water  is  always  the  same,  its  superficial  extent  would 
iucrease.  There  are,  however,  counteracting  causes  to  check  this 
tendency :  the  secular  elevation  of  the  land  over  extensive  tracts  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  is  one  of  the  most  important.  Volcanoes, 
coral  islands,  and  barrier-reefs  show  that  great  changes  of  level  are 
constantly  taking  phice  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  itself — that  sym- 
metrical bands  of  subsidence  and  elevation  extend  alternately  over  ai^ 
17* 
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area  equal  to  a  hemisphere,  from  which  it  may  be  conoladed  that 
the  balance  is  always  maintained  between  the  sea  and  land,  although 
the  distribution  may  vary  in  the  lapse  of  time. 

The  Pacific,  or  Great  Ocean,  exceeds  in  superficies  all  the  dry 
land  on  the  globe.  It  has  an  area  of  50  millions  of  square  miles ; 
including  the  Indian  Ocean,  its  area  is  nearly  70  millions ;  and  its 
breadth  from  Peru  to  the  coast  of  Africa  is  16,000  miles.  Its 
length  is  less  than  the  Atlantic,  as  it  only  communicates  with  the 
Arctic  Ocean  by  Behring's  Straits,  whereas  the  Atlantic,  as  far  as 
we  know,  stretches  from  pole  to  pole. 

[The  study  of  ocean  currents,  and  of  the  habits  and  habitats  of 
certain  aquatic  mammals — whales — has  led  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Maury, 
U.  S.  Navy,  to  infer  '<  that  there  is  at  times  at  least,  an  open-water 
communication  through  the  polar  regions  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans."  In  his  opinion,  the  "  right  whale  "  of  Behring's 
Straits  and  the  right  whale  of  Baffin's  Bay  are  probably  of  one  and 
the  same  species ;  and  <'  this  animal  not  being  able  to  endure  the 
warm  waters  of  the  equator,  could  not  pass  from  one  ooean  to  the 
other  unless  by  way  of  the  Aretic  regions."] 

The  continent  of  Australia  occupies  a  comparatively  small  portion 
of  the  Pacific,  while  innumerable  islands  stud  its  surface  many  de- 
grees on  either  side  of  the  equator,  of  which  a  great  number  are 
volcanic,  showing  that  its  bed  has  been,  and  indeed  actually  is,  the 
theatre  of  violent  igneous  eruptions.  So  great  is  its  depth,  that  a 
line  five  miles  long  has  not  reached  the  bottom  in  many  places;  yet 
as  the  whole  mass  of  the  ooean  counts  for  little  in  the  total  amount 
of  terrestrial  gravitation,  its  mean  depth  is  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  radius  of  Uie  globe. 

The  bed  of  the  Atlantic  is  a  long  deep  valley,  with  few  moun- 
tains, or  at  least  but  few  that  raise  their  summits  as  islands  above 
its  sur&ce.  Its  greatest  breadth,  including  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is 
5000  miles,  and  its  superficial  extent  is  about  25  millions  of  square 
miles.  This  sea  b  exceedingly  deep :  in  27^  26'  S.  latitude  and 
IT''  29'  W.  longitude  Sir  James  Ross  found  the  depth  to  be  14,550 
feet ;  about  450  miles  west  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  it  was 
16,062  feet,  or  332  feet  more  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc;  and  900 
miles  west  from  St  Helena,  a  line  of  27,600  feet  did  not  reach  the 
bottom,  a  depth  which  is  equal  to  the  height  of  some  of  the  most 
elevated  peaks  of  the  Himalaya;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
many  parts  of  the  ocean  are  still  deeper.'    A  great  part  of  the  Ger- 

*  The  American  papers  recently  (Nov.  8,  18^),  have  given  an  official 
report  of  a  nayal  officer  sent  to  discover  the  existence  of  the  False  Ber- 
mudas, in  which  it  is  stated  that  bottom  was  found,  north  of  the  real  Ber- 
laiidas,  at  the  enormous  depth  of  six  statute  miles,  or  81,500  feet 

rSee  statement  of  deep  sea>80undings,  obtained  by  Lieotenant  J.  O. 
WaUh  and  Commander  Barron,  page  187.] 
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mfto  Ocean  ii  only  98  feet  deep,  thopgh  oq  the  Norwe^^  8ide» 
where  the  coast  is  bold,  the  depth  is  190  fathoms. 

Immense  sandbanks  often  project  from  the  land,  which  rise  from 
great  depths  to  within  a  few  &thoms  of  the  surface.  Of  these,  the 
Agulhas  Banks,  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  amongst  the  most 
remarkable ;  those  of  Newfoundland  are  still  greater  in  extent :  they 
consist  of  a  double  sandbank,  which  is  supposed  to  reach  the  north 
of  Scotland.  The  Dogger  Bank,  in  the  NorUi  Sea,  and  many  others, 
are  well  known.  According  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  one-fifth  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  is  occupied  by  sandbanks,  whose  average  height  is  78 
feet,  an  area  equal  to  about  one-third  of  Great  Britain.  ConentB 
are  sometimes  deflected  from  their  course  by  sandbanks  whose  tops 
do  not  come  within  50  or  even  100  feet  of  the  surface.  Some  on 
the  coast  of  Norway  are  surrounded  by  such  deep  water  that  they 
must  be  submarine  table-lands.     All  are  the  resort  of  fish. 

The  pressure  at  great  depths  is  enormous.  In  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
where  Uie  specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  lessened,  on  account  of 
the  greater  proportion  of  fresh  water  produced  by  the  melting  of 
the  ice,  the  pressure  at  the  depth  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  is  2809 
pounds  on  a  square  inch  of  sur&ce ;  this  was  confirmed  by  Captain 
Scoresby,  who  says,  in  his  '  Arctic  Voyages,'  that  the  wood  of  a  boat 
suddenly  dragged  to  a  great  depth  by  a  whale  was  found,  when 
drawn  up,  so  saturated  with  water  fon^  into  its  pores,  that  it  sank 
in  water  Uke  a  stone  for  a  year  afterwards.  Even  sea-water  is  re- 
duced in  bulk  from  20  to  19  solid  inches  at  the  depth  of  20  miles. 
The  compression  that  a  whale  can  endure  is  wonderful.  Many 
species  of  fish  are  capable  of  sustaining  great  pressure,  as  well  as 
sudden  changes  of  pressure.  Divers  in  the  pearl-fisheries  exert 
great  muscular  strength,  but  man  cannot  bear  the  increased  pressure 
at  great  depths,  because  his  lungs  are  full  of  air,  nor  can  ho  endure 
the  diminution  of  it  at  great  altitudes  above  the  earth. 

The  depth  to  which  Sie  sun's  light  penetrates  the  ocean  depends 
upon  the  transparency  of  the  water,  and  cannot  be  less  than  twice 
the  depth  to  which  a  person  can  see  from  the  surface.  In  parts  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean  shells  are  distinctly  seen  at  the  depth  of  80 
£Etthoms;  and  among  the  West  India  islands,  in  80  fathoms  water, 
the  bed  of  the  sea  is  as  clear  as  if  seen  in  air;  shells,  corals,  and 
sea-weeds  of  every  hue  display  the  tints  of  the  rainbow. 

The  purest  spring  is  not  more  limpid  than  the  water  of  the  ocean; 
it  absorbs  all  the  prismatic  colours,  except  that  of  ultramarine, 
which  being  reflected  in  every  direction,  imparts  a  hue  approaching 
the  azure  of  the  sky.  The  colour  of  the  sea  varies  with  every 
gleam  of  sunshine  or  passing  cloud,  although  its  true  tint  is  always 
the  same  when  seen  sheltered  from  atmospheric  influence.  The 
reflection  of  a  boat  on  the  shady  side  is  often  of  the  clearest  blue, 
while  the  sur£BUie  of  the  water  exposed  to  the  sun  is  bright  as  bur- 
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nished  gold.  The  waters  of  the  ocean  also  derive  their  colonr  from 
animalcules  of  the  infasorial  kind,  vegetable  substances,  and  minute 
particles  of  matter.  It  is  white  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  black  round 
the  Maldives ;  off  California  the  Vermilion  Sea  is  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  the  red  colour  of  the  infusoria  it  contains ;  the  same  red 
colour  was  observed  by  Magellan  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  la 
Plata.  The  Persian  Gulf  is  called  the  Green  Sea  by  eastern  geo- 
graphers, and  there  is  a  strip  of  green  water  off  the  Arabian  coast 
so  distinct  that  a  ship  has  been  seen  in  green  and  blue  water  at  the 
same  time.  Rapid  transitions  take  place  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  from 
ultramarine  to  olive-green,  from  purity  to  opacity.  These  appear- 
ances are  not  delusive,  but  constant  as  to  place  and  colour;  the 
green  is  produced  by  myriads  of  minute  insects,  which  devour  one 
another  and  are  a  prey  of  larger  animals.  The  colour  of  clear 
shallow  water  depends  upon  that  of  its  bed ;  over  chalk  or  white 
sand  it  is  apple-green,  over  yellow  sand  dark-green,  brown  or  black 
over  dark  ground,  and  grey  over  mud. 

The  sea  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  its  saline  principle  when  the 
globe  was  in  the  act  of  subsiding  from  a  gaseous  state.  The 
density  of  sea-water  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  saline  matter  it 
contains:  the  proportion  is  generally  a  little  above  3  per  cent., 
though  it  varies  in  different  places ;  the  ocean  contains  more  salt  in 
the  southern  than  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  Atlantic  more 
than  the  Pacific.  The  m*eatest  proportion  of  salt  in  the  Pacific  is 
in  the  parallels  of  22^  N.  lat.  and  17^  S.  lat. ;  near  the  oauator  it 
is  less,  and  in  the  Polar  Seas  it  is  least,  from  the  melting  of  the  ice. 
The  saltness  varies  with  the  seasons  in  these  reeions,  and  the  fresh 
water,  being  lightest,  is  upppermost.  Rain  miS^es  the  surface  of 
the  sea  fresher  than  the  interior  parts,  and  the  influx  of  rivers 
renders  the  ocean  less  salt  at  their  estuaries ;  the  Atlantic  is  brackish 
300  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  Deep  seas  are  more 
saline  than  those  that  are  shallow,  and  inland  seas  communicating 
with  the  ocean  are  less  salt,  from  the  rivers  that  flow  into  them ;  to 
this,  however,  the  Mediterranean  is  an  exception,  occasioned  by  the 
great  evaporation,  and  the  influx  of  salt  currents  from  the  Atlantic. 
The  water  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  at  the  depth  of  670  finthoms 
is  four  times  as  salt  as  that  at  the  surface.' 

Fresh  water  freezes  at  the  temperature  of  32^  of  Fahrenheit; 
the  point  of  congelation  of  salt  water  is  much  lower  [28^  F.].  As 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  of  the  Greenland  Sea  is  about 
1*02664,  it  does  not  freeze  till  its  temperature  is  reduced  to  284^  of 
Mirenheit,  so  that  the  saline  principle  preserves  the  sea  in  a  liquid 

:.^'A  Ail  aDOiiialouB  resnlt,  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  has  not 
^"^joiliMiid  bv  tlie  reeent  uutlysis  of  water  taken  near  the  Straits  by 
^  d*  Bois^  and  esaminad  by  the  eminent  chemiat^  M.  BanaL 
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I  to  a  mueh  higber  htitodo  than  if  it  had  been  fresh,  while  it 
ia  better  Buited  for  navigation  by  its  greater  buoyancy.  The  hcalth- 
fnlneas  of  the  sea  is  ascribed  to  the  mixing  of  the  water  by  tides 
and  cnrrenta  which  prevents  the  accumulation  of  putrescent  matter. 

Besides  its  saline  ingredients,  the  sea  contains  bromine  and  iodine 
in  very  minute  quantities,  and,  no  doubt,  portions  of  other  sub- 
Btancea  too  small  to  be  detected  by  chemical  analysis/  since  it  has 
eonstantly  received  the  debris  of  the  land  and  all  its  organised 
matter. 

Raised  by  the  moon  and  modified  by  the  sun,  the  area  of  the  ocean 
is  elevated  into  great  tidal  waves  which  keep  time  with  the  attrao- 
tiona  of  these  luminaries  at  each  return  to  the  upper  and  lower  meri- 
dliiui.  The  water  under  the  moon  is  drawn  from  the  earth  by  her 
attraction,  at  the  same  time  that  she  draws  the  earth  from  the  water 
diametrically  opposite  to  her,  in  both  oases  producing  a  tide  of  nearly 
equal  height.  The  height  to  which  the  tides  rise  depends  upon  the 
relative  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  upon  their  declination  and 
diatanoe  from  the  earth,  but  much  more  upon  local  circumstances. 
The  spring  tides  happen  at  new  and  full  moon,  consequently,  twice 
in  each  lunar  month,  because  in  both  cases  the  sun  and  moon  are  in 
the  same  meridian ;  for  when  the  moon  is  new  they  are  in  conjunc- 
tion, and  when  she  is  full  they  are  in  opposition,  and  in  each  of 
these  positions  their  attraction  is  combined  to  raise  the  water  to  its 
greatest  height;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  neap  or  lowest  tides 
oappen  when  the  moon  is  in  quadrature,  or  90^  distant  from  the 
Bun,  for  then  they  counteract  each  other's  attraction  to  a  certain 
degree. 

The  tides  ordinarily  happen  twice  in  24  hours,  because  the  rota- 
tion of  the  elobe  brings  the  same  point  of  the  ocean  twice  under  the 
meridian  of  the  moon;  but  peculiar  local  circumstances  sometimes 
affect  the  tides,  so  as  to  produce  only  one  tide  in  24  hours,  while  on 
the  other  hand  there  have  been  known  three  and  even  four  tides  in 
the  same  space  of  time. 

As  the  earth  revolves,  a  suceession  of  tides  follow  one  another, 
and  are  diffused  over  the  Pacific,  Indian,  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  giv- 
ing birth  to  the  tides  which  wash  the  shores  of  the  vast  continents 
and  islands  which  rise  above  their  surfaces ;  but  in  what  manner 
these  marginal  tides  branch  off  from  the  parent  wave,  science  has 
not  yet  determined :  we  know  only  their  course  along  each  shore, 
but  are  unable  to  connect  these  curves  with  the  great  ridge  of  the 
tidal  wave. 

In  the  Atlantic  the  marginal  wave  travels  towards  the  north,  and 
impinges  upon  the  coasts  of  North  America  and  of  Europe.     In 

*  It  has  been  recently  stated  by  a  very  learned  chemietf  M.  Malaguti, 
that  Roa-water  contained  silver  in  very  minute  portion*.  —  *Comptes 
Bendus,'  1849-60. 
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the  Indian  Ocean  it  also  pursues  a  northerly  course,  and  finally 
washes  the  shores  of  Hindostan,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Ara- 
hian  Gulf;  while  in  the  Pacific,  on  the  contrary,  the  waves  diverge 
from  the  equator  towards  the  poles — but  in  all  they  partake  also  of 
the  westerly  course  of  the  moon. 

Although  such  are  the  directions  in  which  the  tides  unquestion- 
ably proceed  along  die  slwres  of  those  seas,  yet  observations  at 
islands  in  the  open  sea  and  towards  the  centres  of  the  oceans  con- 
tradict the  idea  of  corresponding  progressive  waves  throughout  the 
entire  area  of  those  seas. 

Upon  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  New  Brunswick  the  tides  are 
high,  from  the  local  circumstances  of  the  coast  and  bottom  of  the 
sea;  while  in  the  centre  of  the  ocean,  where  they  are  due  to  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  moon  only,  they  are  remarkably  small.  The 
spring-tides  rise  more  than  40  feet  at  Bristol,  and  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy;  in  Nova  Scotia,  they  rise  upwards  of  50  feet;  the  general 
height  in  the  North  Atlantic  is  10  or  12  feet,  but  in  the  open  and 
deep  sea  they  are  less ;  and  at  St.  Helena  they  are  not  more  than 
8  feet,  whilst  among  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  they  are  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. 

The  mean  height  of  the  tides  will  be  increased  by  a  very  small 
quantity  for  ages  to  come,  in  consequence  of  the  decrease  in  the 
mean  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth ;  the  contrary  effect  will 
take  place  after  that  period  has  elapsed,  and  the  moon's  mean  dis- 
tance begins  to  increase  again,  which  it  will  continue  to  do  for  many 
ages.  Thus,  the  mean  distance,  of  the  moon,  and  the  consequent 
minute  increase  in  the  height  of  the  tides,  will  oscillate  between  fixed 
limits  for  ever.* 

The  tidal  wave  extends  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  moves 
uniformly  and  with  great  speed  in  very  deep  water,  variably  and 
slow  in  shallow  water ;  the  time  of  propagation  depends  on  the  depth 
of  the  water  as  well  as  on  the  nature  and  form  of  the  shores.  Its 
velocity  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  depth — a  law  which 
theoretically  affords  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  proportionate 
depth  of  the  sea  in  different  parts ;  it  is  one  of  the  great  constants 
of  nature,  and  is  to  fluids  what  the  pendulum  is  to  solids — a  connect- 
inglink  between  time  and  force. 

xhe  great  oceanic  wave  that  twice  a-day  brings  the  tides  to  our 
shores,  has  occupied  a  dajr  and  a  half  in  travelling  from  the  place 
where  it  was  generated.  The  wave  first  impinges  on  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland  and  England,  and  then  passes  round  the  north  of  Scot- 
Ittid,  up  the  North  Sea,  and  enters  the  Thames,  having  made  the 
tour  of  Great  Britain  in  about  1&  hours.' 

J  yarjhe  remson  of  this  secniar  variation  in  the  moon's  distance,  see  page 
\  Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences.' 

atioB  of  the  course  of  tidal  waves,  see  plates,  in  Johnston's 
'  in  folio. 
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Aft  fthe  equator  the  tide-wave  follows  the  moon  at  the  rate  of  1000 
miles  an  honr  [through  space,  as  the  earth  revolves] ;  it  moves  very 
slowly  in  the  northern  seas  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the 
water;  hat  the  tides  are  so  retarded  hy  the  form  of  the  coasts  and 
irregulariUes  of  the  hottom  of  the  sea,  that  a  tide  is  sometimes  im- 
peded hy  an  obstacle  till  a  second  tide  reaches  the  same  point  by  a 
different  course,  and  the  water  rises  to  double  the  height  it  would 
otherwise  have  attained.  A  complete  extinction  of  the  tide  takes 
place  when  a  high  water  interferes  in  the  same  manner  with  a  low 
water,  as  in  the  centre  of  the  German  Ocean — a  circumstance  pre- 
dicted by  theory,  and  confirmed  by  Captain  Hewett,  who  was  not 
aware  that  such  interference  existed.  VVhen  two  unequal  tides  of 
oontraiy  phases  meet,  the  greater  overpowers  the  lesser,  and  the 
lesoltinff  height  is  equal  to  their  difiFerence ;  such  varieties  occur 
chiefly  m  channels  among  islands  and  at  the  estuaries  of  rivers. 
"When  the  tide  flows  sudiknly  up  a  river  encumbered  with  shoals, 
it  checks  the  descent  of  the  stream :  the  water  spreads  over  the 
sands,  and  a  high  crested  wave,  called  a  bore,  is  driven  with  force 
up  the  channel.  This  occurs  in  the  Ganges;  in  the  Amazon,  at  the 
equinoxes,  where,  during  three  successive  days,  five  of  these  destruc- 
tive waves,  from  12  to  15  feet  high,  follow  one  another  up  that  river 
daily;  and  in  a  lesser  degree  in  some  of  our  own  rivers. 

There  may  be  some  small  flow  of  stream  with  the  oceanic  tide ; 
bat  that  does  not  necessarily  follow,  since  the  tide  in  the  open  ocean 
is  merely  an  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  the  surface ;  so  that  the  wave, 
not  the  stream,  follows  the  moon.  A  bird  resting  on  the  sea  is  not 
carried  forward  as  the  waves  rise  and  fall ;  indeed,  if  so  heavy  a 
body  as  water  were  to  move  at  the  rate  of  1000  miles  in  an  hour,  it 
would  cause  universal  destruction,  since  in  the  most  violent  hurri- 
canes the  velocity  of  the  wind  hardly  exceeds  100  miles  an  hour. 

During  the  passage  of  the  great  tidal  wave  in  deep  water,  the 
particles  of  the  fluid  glide  for  the  moment  over  each  other  into  a 
new  arrangement,  and  then  retire  to  their  places ;  but  this  motion 
is  extremely  limited  and  momentary.  Over  shallows,  however,  and 
near  the  land,  both  the  water  and  the  waves  advance  during  the 
flow  of  the  tide,  and  roll  on  the  beach.' 

The  friction  of  the  wind  combines  with  the  tides  in  agitating  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  and,  according  to  the  theory  of  undulations, 

'  Ererj  undulating  motion  consists  of  two  distinct  things — an  advancing 
form  and  a  molecular  movement.  The  motion  of  each  particle  is  in  an 
ellipse  lying  wholly  in  the  vertical  plane,  so  that,  after  the  momentary  dis- 
turbance during  the  passage  of  the  wave,  they  return  to  their  places  again. 
— •  Theory  of  Waves,'  by  J.  Scott  Russell,  Esq. 

[For  a  very  lucid  and  concise  cxplanatiun  of  undulation  or  wave-motion 
in  liquid:*,  the  reader  is  recommended  to  consult  Dr.  Larduer's  *lland 
Books  of  Natural  Philosophy.'] 
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parte  of  the  Thian^Tohan,  on  the  great  platform  of  Asia,  and  a  wide 
district  of  the  Ural  MouDtaiDs,  yield  diamonds. 

The  ruby  and  sapphire,  which  have  the  same  crystalline  form,  are 
found  in  Ceylon,  in  the  gravel  of  streams.  The  rubies  at  Gharan, 
near  to  the  river  Oxus,  are  found  in  beds  of  limestone.  The  gravel 
of  rivulets  in  the  Birman  empire  contains  the  oriental,  star,  and 
opalescent  rubies.  The  spinclle  also  occurs  in  that  country  in  a  dis- 
trict five  days'  journey  from  Ava.  The  Hungarian  rubies  are  of 
inferior  value.  The  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  white  sapphires,  are 
the  produce  of  the  Birman  empire,  and  the  spinelle  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  Brazil. 

The  finest  emeralds  come  from  veins  in  a  blue  slate,  of  the  age 
of  our  lower  chalk  strata,  in  the  valley  of  Muso,  in  New  Grenada.^ 
Beryls  are  found  in  Brazil,  and  in  the  old  mines  in  Mount  Zebarah, 
in  Upper  Egypt  Those  of  Hungary  and  of  the  Henbach  Valley, 
near  Saltzburg,  are  very  inferior  in  colour  and  quality. 

Mexico,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia  yield  the  finest  opals ;  the  most 
esteemed  are  opaque,  of  a  pale  brown,  and  shine  with  the  most< 
brilliant  iridescence ;  some  are  white,  transparent,  or  semi'transpa- 
rent,  and  radiant  in  colours.  The  most  beantifiil  ^umete  come  from 
Bohemia  and  Hungary;  they  arc  found  in  the  Harts  Mountains, 
Ceylon,  and  many  other  localities.  The  turquoise  is  a  Persian  gem, 
of  which  there  are  tWo  varieties ;  one  is  supposed  to  be  the  entunel 
of  the  tooth  of  a  fossilized  mastodon,  the  other  a  minora^  it  is  alsa 
found  in  Tibet  and  in  the  Belor-Tagh  in  Badakshan,  which  is  the 
country  of  the  lapis  lazuli,  mined  by  heating  the  rock,  and  then 
throwing  cold  water  upon  it.  This  beautiful  mineral  is  also  found* 
in  several  places  of  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  in  the  hills  of  Istalif  north 
of  Cabool,  in  Tibet,  and  in  the  Baikal  Mountains  in  Siberia. 

The  cat's^eye  ia  peculiar  to  Ceylon ;  the  king  of  Kandy  had  ono 
two  inches  broad.  Topaz,  beryl,  and  amethyst  are  of  very  common 
occurrence,  especially  m  Branl,  Siberia,  and  other  places.  They 
are  little  valued,  and  scarcely  accounted  gems.  Agates  are  so  beau- 
tiful on  the  table-land  of  Tibet,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  desert  of 
the  Qreht  Gobi,  that  they  form  a  considerable  article  of  commerce 
in  China;  and  some  are  brought  to  Rome,  where  they  are  out  into 
cameos  and  intaglios.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  agates,  cornelians, 
and  chalcedonies  used  in  Europe  are  found  in  the  trap-rocks  of  Ober- 
stein,  in  the  Palatinate. 

Thus,  by  her  unseen  ministers,  electricity  and  reciprocal  action, 
the  great  artificer,  Nature,  has  adorned  the  depths  of  the  earth  and 
the  heart  of  the  mountains  with  her  most  admirable  works,  filling 

*  This  curious  geological  fact  has  been  recently  established  by  the  dis- 
ooveries  of  Professor  Lewy,  wJio  has  sent  to  Paris  specimens  in  which 
erystals  of  emerald  and  green-sand  fossils  are  imbedded. — Deo.  1860. 
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'ike  yeins  with  metals,  and  building  the  atoms  of  matter,  with  the 
most  elegant  and  delicate  symmetry,  into  innumerable  crystalline  forms 
of  inimitable  grace  and  beauty.  The  calm  and  still  exterior  of 
the  earth  gives  no  indication  of  the  activity  that  prevails  in  its  bo- 
som, where  treasures  are  preparing  to  enrich  future  generations  of 
man.  Gold  will  still  be  sought  for  in  the  deep  mine,  and  the  dia- 
mond will  be  gathered  among  the  debris  of  the  mountains,  while 
time  endures. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Ocean: — ^its  Sixe,  Colour,  Pressure,  and  Saltness — Tides — ^Waves — ihmr 
Height  and  Force — Currents —  their  Eflfeot  on  Voyages  — Temperature-^ 
the  Stratum  of  Constant  Temperature — Line  of  Maximum  Temperature 
—  North  and  South  Polar  Ice  —  Inland  Seas. 

The  ocean,  which  fills  a  deep  cavity  in  the  globe,  and  covers 
three-fourths  of  its  sur&oe,  is  so  unequally  distributed  that  there  is 
three  times  more  land  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. The  torrid  sone  is  chiefly  occupied  by  sea,  and  only  one 
twenty-seventh  part  of  the  bind  on  one  side  of  the  earth  has  land 
opposite  to  it  on  the  other.  The  form  assumed  by  this  immense 
mass  of  water  is  that  of  a  spheroid,  flattened  at  the  poles ;  and  as 
its  mean  level  is  nearly  the  same,  for  anything  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, it  serves  as  a  base  to  which  all  heights  of  land  are  referred. 

The  bed  of  the  ocean,  like  that  of  the  land,  of  which  it  is  the 
continuation,  is  diversified  by  plains  and  mountains,  table-lands  and 
valleys,  sometimes  barren,  sometimes  covered  with  marine  vegeta- 
tion, and  teeming  with  life.  Now  it  sinks  into  depths  which  the 
sounding-line  has  never  fathomed,  now  it  appears  in  chains  of  islands, 
or  rises  near  to  the  surface  in  hidden  reefs  and  shoals,  perilous  to 
the  mariner.  Springs  of  fresh  water  rise  from  the  bottom,  volca- 
noes eject  their  lavas  and  scoriss,  and  earthquakes  trouble  the  deep 
waters. 

The  ocean  is  continually  receiving  the  spoils  of  the  land,  and 
from  that  cause  would  constantly  be  decreasing  in  depth,  and,  as  the 
quantity  of  water  is  always  the  same,  its  superficial  extent  would 
increase.  There  are,  however,  counteracting  causes  to  check  this 
tendency :  the  secular  elevation  of  the  land  over  extensive  tracts  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  is  one  of  the  most  important.  Volcanoes, 
coral  islands,  and  barrier-reefs  show  that  great  changes  of  level  are 
constantly  taking  place  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  itself —  that  sym- 
metrical bands  of  subsidence  and  elevation  extend  alternately  over  ai^ 
17* 
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area  equal  to  a  hemisphere,  from  which  it  may  be  conclnded  that 
the  balance  is  always  maintained  between  the  sea  and  land,  although 
the  distribution  may  vary  in  the  lapse  of  time. 

The  Pacific,  or  Great  Ocean^  exceeds  in  superficies  all  the  dry 
land  on  the  globe.  It  has  an  area  of  50  millions  of  square  miles ; 
including  the  Indian  Ocean,  its  area  is  nearly  70  millions ;  and  its 
breadth  from  Peru  to  the  coast  of  Africa  is  16,000  miles.  Its 
length  is  less  than  the  Atlantic,  as  it  only  communicates  with  the 
Arctic  Ocean  by  Behring's  Straits,  whereas  the  Atlantic,  as  far  as 
we  know,  stretches  from  pole  to  pole. 

[The  study  of  ocean  currents,  and  of  the  habits  and  habitats  of 
certain  aquatic  mammals — whales — has  led  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Maury, 
U.  S.  Navy,  to  infer  ''  that  there  is  at  times  at  least,  an  open-water 
communication  through  the  polar  regions  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans.''  In  his  opinion,  the  ''right  whale"  of  Behring's 
Straits  and  the  right  whale  of  Baffin's  Bay  are  probably  of  one  and 
the  same  species ;  and  "  this  animal  not  being  able  to  endure  the 
warm  waters  of  the  equator,  could  not  pass  from  one  ocean  to  the 
other  unless  by  way  of  the  Arotio  regions.''] 

The  continent  of  Australia  occupies  a  comparatively  small  portion 
of  the  Pacific,  while  innumerable  islands  stud  its  surface  many  de- 
grees on  either  side  of  the  equator,  of  which  a  great  number  are 
volcanic,  showing  that  its  bed  has  been,  and  indeed  actually  is,  the 
theatre  of  violent  igneous  eruptions.  So  great  is  its  depth,  that  a 
line  five  miles  long  has  not  reached  the  bottom  in  many  places;  yet 
as  the  whole  mass  of  the  ocean  counts  for  little  in  the  total  amount 
of  terrestrial  mvitation,  its  mean  depth  is  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  radius  of  Uie  globe. 

The  bed  of  the  Atlantic  is  a  long  deep  valley,  with  few  moun- 
tains, or  at  least  but  few  that  raise  their  summits  as  islands  above 
its  surface.  Its  ^preatest  breadth,  including  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is 
5000  miles,  and  ita  superficial  extent  is  arnut  25  millions  of  square 
miles.  This  sea  is  exceedingly  deep :  in  27^  26'  S.  latitude  and 
170  29'  W.  lomntude  Sir  James  Ross  found  the  depth  to  be  14,550 
feet;  about  450  miles  west  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  it  was 
16,062  feet,  or  832  feet  more  the  height  of  Mont  Bknc;  and  900 
miles  west  from  St.  Helena,  a  line  of  17,600  feet  did  not  reach  the 
bottom,  a  depth  which  is  equal  to  the  height  of  some  of  the  most 
ikvated  peaks  of  the  Himalaya;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Ipny  parts  of  the  ocean  are  still  deeper.'    A  great  part  of  the  Ger- 

t: — -^ 

*  The  American  papers  recently  (Not.  8,  1850),  have  given  an  official 
of  a  naval  officer  sent  to  discover  the  existence  of  the  False  Ber- 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  bottom  was  found,  north  of  the  real  Ber- 
at  the  enormous  depth  of  six  statute  miles,  or  81,500  feet 
atatement  of  deep  sea-soundings,  obtained  by  Lieutenant  J.  O. 
lar  Barron,  page  187.] 
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man  Ooean  ii  only  98  feet  deep,  thopgh  on  the  Norwegum  mde, 
where  the  coast  ib  bold,  the  depth  is  190  fathoms. 

Immense  sandbanks  often  project  from  the  land,  which  rise  from 
great  depths  to  within  a  few  &tboms  of  the  surface.  Of  these,  the 
Agulhas  Banks,  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  amongst  the  most 
remarkable ;  those  of  Newfoundland  are  still  greater  in  extent :  they 
consist  of  a  double  sandbank,  which  is  supposed  to  reach  the  north 
of  Scotland.  The  Dogger  Bank,  in  the  North  Sea,  and  many  others, 
are  well  known.  According  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  one-fifth  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  is  occupied  by  sandbanks,  whose  average  height  b  78 
feet,  an  area  equal  to  about  one-third  of  Great  Britain.  Canents 
are  sometimes  deflected  from  their  course  by  sandbanks  whose  tops 
do  not  oome  within  50  or  even  100  feet  of  the  surface.  Some  on 
the  coast  of  Norway  are  surrounded  by  such  deep  water  that  they 
must  be  submarine  table-lands.    All  are  the  resort  of  fish. 

The  pressure  at  great  depths  is  enormous.  In  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
where  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  lessened,  on  account  of 
the  greater  proportion  of  fresh  water  produced  by  the  melting  of 
the  ice,  the  pressure  at  the  depth  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  is  2809 
pounds  on  a  square  inch  of  sur&ce ;  this  was  confirmed  by  Captain 
Sooresby,  who  says,  in  his  '  Arctic  Voyages,'  that  the  wood  of  a  boat 
suddenly  dragged  to  a  great  depth  by  a  whale  was  found,  when 
drawn  up,  so  saturated  with  water  fon^  into  its  pores,  that  it  sank 
in  water  Uke  a  stone  for  a  year  afterwards.  Even  sea-water  .is  re- 
duced in  bulk  from  20  to  19  solid  inches  at  the  depth  of  20  miles. 
The  compression  that  a  whale  can  endure  is  wonderful.  Many 
species  of  fish  are  capable  of  sustaining  great  pressure,  as  well  as 
sudden  changes  of  pressure.  Divers  in  the  pearl-fisheries  exert 
great  muscular  strength,  but  man  cannot  bear  the  increased  pressure 
at  great  depths,  because  his  lungs  are  full  of  air,  nor  can  he  endure 
the  diminution  of  it  at  great  altitudes  above  the  earth. 

The  depth  to  which  Sie  sun's  light  penetrates  the  ocean  depends 
upon  the  transparency  of  the  water,  and  cannot  be  less  than  twice 
the  depth  to  which  a  person  can  see  from  the  surface.  In  parts  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean  shells  are  distinctly  seen  at  the  depth  of  80 
fiitthoms ;  and  among  the  West  India  islands,  in  80  fathoms  water, 
the  bed  of  the  sea  is  as  clear  as  if  seen  in  air;  shells,  corals,  and 
sea- weeds  of  every  hue  display  the  tints  of  the  rainbow. 

The  purest  spring  is  not  more  limpid  than  the  water  of  the  ocean; 
it  absorbs  all  the  prismatic  colours,  except  that  of  ultramarine, 
which  being  reflected  in  every  direction,  imparts  a  hue  approaching 
the  azure  of  the  sky.  The  colour  of  the  sea  varies  with  every 
gleam  of  sunshine  or  passing  cloud,  although  its  true  tint  is  always 
the  same  when  seen  sheltered  from  atmospheric  influence.  The 
reflection  of  a  boat  on  the  shady  side  is  often  of  the  clearest  blue, 
while  the  surface  of  the  water  exposed  to  the  sun  is  bright  as  bur- 
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nished  gold.  The  waters  of  the  ocean  also  derive  their  colonr  from 
animalcules  of  the  infasorial  kind,  vegetable  substances,  and  minute 
particles  of  matter.  It  is  white  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  black  round 
the  Maldives ;  oflF  California  the  Vermilion  Sea  is  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  the  red  colour  of  the  infusoria  it  contains ;  the  same  red 
colour  was  observed  by  Magellan  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  la 
Plata.  The  Persian  Gulf  is  called  the  Green  Sea  by  eastern  geo- 
graphers, and  there  is  a  strip  of  green  water  ofiF  the  Arabian  coast 
so  distinct  that  a  ship  has  been  seen  in  green  and  blue  water  at  the 
same  time.  Rapid  transitions  take  place  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  from 
ultramarine  to  olive-green,  from  purity  to  opacity.  These  appear- 
ances are  not  delusive,  but  constant  as  to  place  and  colour;  the 
green  is  produced  by  myriads  of  minute  insects,  which  devour  one 
another  and  are  a  prey  of  larger  animals.  The  colour  of  clear 
shallow  water  depends  upon  that  of  its  bed ;  over  chalk  or  white 
sand  it  is  apple-green,  over  yellow  sand  dark-green,  brown  or  black 
over  dark  ground,  and  grey  over  mud. 

The  sea  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  its  saline  principle  when  the 
fflobe  was  in  the  act  of  subsiding  from  a  gaseous  state.  The 
density  of  sea-water  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  saline  matter  it 
contains:  the  proportion  is  generally  a  little  above  3  per  cent., 
though  it  varies  in  different  places ;  the  ocean  contains  more  salt  in 
the  southern  than  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  Atlantic  more 
than  the  Pacific.  The  greatest  proportion  of  salt  in  the  Pacific  is 
in  the  parallels  of  22^  N.  lat.  and  17^  S.  lat. ;  near  the  equator  it 
is  less,  and  in  the  Polar  Seas  it  is  least,  from  the  melting  of  the  ice. 
The  saltness  varies  with  the  seasons  in  these  reeions,  and  the  fresh 
water,  being  lightest,  is  upppermost.  Rain  miS^es  the  surface  of 
the  sea  fresher  than  the  interior  parts,  and  the  influx  of  rivers 
renders  the  ocean  less  salt  at  their  estuaries ;  the  Atlantic  is  brackish 
800  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  I>eep  seas  are  more 
saline  than  those  that  are  shallow,  and  inland  seas  communicating 
with  the  ocean  are  less  salt,  from  the  rivers  that  flow  into  them ;  to 
this,  however,  the  Mediterranean  is  an  exception,  occasioned  by  the 

Ct  evaporation,  and  the  influx  of  salt  currents  from  the  Atlantic, 
water  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  at  the  depth  of  670  fathoms 
is  four  times  as  salt  as  that  at  the  surface.' 

Fresh  water  freezes  at  the  temperature  of  32°  of  Fahrenheit; 
the  point  of  congelation  of  salt  water  is  much  lower  [28°  F.].  As 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  of  the  Greenland  Sea  is  about 
1  02664,  it  does  not  freeze  till  its  temperature  is  reduced  to  28  J°  of 
Fahrenheit,  so  that  the  saline  principle  preserves  the  sea  in  a  liquid 

*  This  anomnlouB  result,  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Wollnston,  has  not 
been  confirmed  by  the  recent  analysis  of  water  taken  near  the  Straits  by 
M.  Coupvent  de  Boia,  and  examined  by  the  eminent  ohemiat^  M.  BanaL 
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■Me  to  a  Broeh  higber  htitade  than  if  it  had  been  firesh,  while  it 
k  better  Baited  for  lunrigation  by  its  greater  buoyancy.  The  health- 
faloess  of  the  sea  is  ascribed  to  the  mixing  of  the  water  by  tides 
and  currents  which  prevents  the  accumulation  of  putrescent  matter. 

Besides  its  saline  ingredients,  the  sea  contains  bromine  and  iodine 
in  very  minute  quantities,  and,  no  doubt,  portions  of  other  sub- 
■tances  too  small  to  be  detected  by  chemical  analysis,'  since  it  has 
eonstantly  receiyed  the  debris  of  the  land  and  all  its  organised 
matter. 

Raised  by  the  moon  and  modified  by  the  sun,  the  area  of  the  ocean 
is  elevated  into  great  tidal  waves  which  keep  time  with  the  attrac- 
tions of  these  luminaries  at  each  return  to  the  upper  and  lower  meri- 
Smn.  The  water  under  the  moon  is  drawn  from  the  earth  by  her 
attraction,  at  the  same  time  that  she  draws  the  earth  from  the  water 
diametrically  opposite  to  her,  in  both  oases  producing  a  tide  of  nearly 
eqnal  height  The  height  to  which  the  tides  rise  depends  upon  the 
relative  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  upon  their  declination  and 
distance  from  the  earth,  but  much  more  upon  local  circumstances. 
The  spring  tides  happen  at  new  and  full  moon,  conseauently,  twice 
in  each  lunar  month,  because  in  both  cases  the  sun  and  moon  are  in 
the  same  meridian ;  for  when  the  moon  is  new  they  are  in  conjunc- 
tion, and  when  she  is  full  they  are  in  opposition,  and  in  each  of 
these  positions  their  attraction  is  combined  to  raise  the  water  to  its 

SBStest  height;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  neap  or  lowest  tides 
ppen  when  the  moon  is  in  quadrature,  or  90^  distant  from  the 
son,  for  then  they  counteract  each  other's  attraction  to  a  certain 
degree. 

The  tides  ordinarily  happen  twice  in  24  hours,  because  the  rota- 
tion of  the  globe  brings  the  same  point  of  the  ocean  twice  under  the 
meridian  of  the  moon ;  but  peculiar  local  circumstances  sometimes 
affect  the  tides,  so  as  to  produce  only  one  tide  in  24  hours,  while  on 
the  other  hand  there  have  been  known  three  and  even  four  tides  in 
the  same  space  of  tame. 

As  the  earth  revolves,  a  succession  of  tides  follow  one  another, 
and  are  diffused  over  the  Pacific,  Indian,  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  giv- 
ing birth  to  the  tides  which  wash  the  shores  of  the  vast  continents 
and  islands  which  rise  above  their  surfaces ;  but  in  what  manner 
these  marginal  tides  branch  off  from  the  parent  wave,  science  has 
not  yet  determined :  we  know  only  their  course  along  each  shore, 
but  are  unable  to  connect  these  curves  with  the  great  ridge  of  the 
tidal  wave. 

In  the  Atlantic  the  marginal  wave  travels  towards  the  north,  and 
impinges  upon  the  coasts  of  North  America  and  of  Europe.     In 

*  It  has  been  recently  stated  by  a  very  learned  chemist,  M.  Malagnti, 
that  Hea- water  contained  silver  in  very  minate  portions.  —  *Comptes 
Bendas,'  1849-50. 
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the  Indian  Ocean  it  also  porsnes  a  northerly  coarse,  and  finally 
crashes  the  shores  of  Hindostan,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf;  while  in  the  Pacific,  on  the  contrary,  the  waves  diverge 
from  the  equator  towards  the  poles — but  in  all  they  partake  also  of 
the  westerly  course  of  the  moon. 

Although  such  are  the  directions  in  which  the  tides  unquestion- 
ably proceed  along  the  shores  of  those  seas,  yet  observations  at 
islands  in  the  open  sea  and  towards  the  centres  of  the  oceans  con- 
tradict the  idea  of  corresponding  progressive  waves  throughout  the 
entire  area  of  those  seas. 

Upon  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  New  Brunswick  the  tides  are 
high,  from  the  local  circumstances  of  the  coast  and  bottom  of  the 
Boa ;  while  in  the  centre  of  the  ocean,  where  they  are  due  to  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  moon  only,  they  are  remarkably  small.  The 
spring-tides  rise  more  than  40  feet  at  Bristol,  and  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy;  in  Nova  Scotia,  they  rise  upwards  of  60  feet;  the  general 
height  in  the  North  Atlantic  is  10  or  12  feet,  but  in  the  open  and 
deep  sea  they  are  less ;  and  at  St.  Helena  they  are  not  more  than 
8  feet,  whilst  among  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  they  are  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. 

The  mean  height  of  the  tides  will  be  increased  by  a  very  small 
quantity  for  ages  to  come,  in  consequence  of  the  decrease  in  the 
mean  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth ;  the  contrary  efiect  will 
take  place  after  that  period  has  elapsed,  and  the  moon's  mean  dis- 
tance begins  to  increase  again,  which  it  will'  continue  to  do  for  many 
ages.  Thus,  the  mean  distance,  of  the  moon,  and  the  consequent 
minute  increase  in  the  height  of  the  tides,  will  oscillate  between  fixed 
limits  for  ever.' 

The  tidal  wave  extends  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  moves 
uniformly  and  with  gre^t  speed  in  very  deep  water,  variably  and 
slow  in  shallow  water ;  the  time  of  propagation  depends  on  the  depth 
of  the  water  as  well  as  on  the  nature  and  form  of  the  shores.  Its 
velocity  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  depth  — jt  kw  which 
theoretically  affords  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  proportionate 
depth  of  the  sea  in  different  parts ;  it  is  one  of  the  great  constants 
of  nature,  and  is  to  fluids  what  the  pendulum  is  to  solids — a  connect- 
ing link  between  time  and  force. 

The  great  oceanic  wave  that  twice  a-day  brings  the  tides  to  our 
shores,  has  occupied  a  dajr  and  a  half  in  travelling  from  the  place 
where  it  was  generated.  The  wave  first  impinges  on  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland  and  England,  and  then  passes  round  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, up  the  North  Sea,  and  enters  the  Thames,  having  made  the 
tour  of  Great  Britain  in  about  18.  hours.' 

*■  For  the  reason  of  this  secular  Tariation  in  the  moon's  distance,  see  page 
42  of  <  The  Connexion  of  the  Phy9ioal  Sciences.' 

'  For  illustration  of  the  course  of  tidal  waves,  see  plates,  in  Johnston's 
Physical  Atlas/  in  folio. 
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Aft  the  equator  the  tide-wave  follows  the  moon  at  the  rate  of  1000 
milee  an  hoar  [through  space,  as  the  earth  revolves] ;  it  moves  very 
slowly  in  the  northern  seas  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the 
water;  hut  the  tides  are  so  retarded  hj  the  form  of  the  coasts  and 
irregularities  of  the  hottom  of  the  sea,  that  a  tide  is  sometimes  im- 
peded hy  an  obstacle  till  a  second  tide  reaches  the  same  point  by  a 
different  course,  and  the  water  rises  to  double  the  height  it  would 
otherwise  have  attained.  A  complete  extinction  of  the  tide  takes 
place  when  a  high  water  interferes  in  the  same  manner  with  a  low 
water,  as  in  the  centre  of  the  Oerman  Ocean — a  circumstance  pre- 
dicted by  theory,  and  confirmed  by  Captain  Hewett,  who  was  not 
aware  that  such  interference  existed.  When  two  unequal  tides  of 
oontrary  phases  meet,  the  greater  overpowers  the  lesser,  and  the 
resulting  height  is  equal  to  their  difference ;  such  varieties  occur 
chiefly  in  channels  among  islands  and  at  the  estuaries  of  rivers. 
"When  the  tide  flows  suddenly  up  a  river  encumbered  with  shoals, 
it  checks  the  descent  of  the  stream :  the  water  spreads  over  the 
sands,  and  a  high  crested  wave,  called  a  bore,  is  driven  with  force 
up  the  channel.  This  occurs  in  the  Ganges ;  in  the  Amazon,  at  the 
equinoxes,  where,  during  three  successive  days,  five  of  these  destruc- 
tive waves,  from  12  to  15  feet  high,  follow  one  another  up  that  river 
daily;  and  in  a  lessor  degree  in  some  of  our  own  rivers. 

There  may  be  some  small  flow  of  stream  with  the  oceanic  tide ; 
bat  that  does  not  necessarily  follow,  since  the  tide  in  the  open  ocean 
is  merely  an  alternate  rise  and  ML  of  the  surface ;  so  that  the  wave, 
not  the  stream,  follows  the  moon.  A  bird  resting  on  the  sea  is  not 
carried  forward  as  the  waves  rise  and  fall ;  indeed,  if  so  heavy  a 
body  as  water  were  to  move  at  the  rate  of  1000  miles  in  an  hour,  it 
would  cause  universal  destruction,  since  in  the  most  violent  hurri- 
canes the  velocity  of  the  wind  hanlly  exceeds  100  miles  an  hour. 

During  the  passage  of  the  great  tidal  wave  in  deep  water,  the 
particles  of  the  fluid  glide  for  the  moment  over  each  other  into  a 
new  arrangement,  and  then  retire  to  tlieir  places ;  but  this  motion 
is  extremely  limited  and  momentary.  Over  shallows,  however,  and 
near  the  land,  both  the  water  and  the  waves  advance  during  the 
flow  of  the  tide,  and  roll  on  the  beach.' 

The  friction  of  the  wind  combines  with  the  tides  in  agitating  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  and,  according  to  the  theory  of  undulations, 

'  Every  undulating  motion  consists  of  two  distinct  things — an  advancing 
form  and  a  molecular  movement  The  motion  of  each  particle  is  in  an 
ellipse  Ijing  wholly  in  the  vertical  plane,  so  that,  after  the  momentary  dis- 
turbance during  the  passage  of  the  wave,  they  return  to  their  places  again. 
— *  Theory  of  Waves,'  by  J.  8cott  Russell,  Esq. 

[For  a  very  lucid  and  concise  explanation  of  undulation  or  wave-motion 
in  liquids,  the  reader  is  recommended  to  consult  Dr.  Lardner's  *llaiid 
Books  of  Natural  Philosophy.*] 
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each  prodaces  ita  effect  independently  of  the  other ;  wind,  however, 
not  only  raises  waves,  but  causes  a  transfer  of  superficial  water  also. 
Attraction  between  the  particles  of  air  and  water,  as  well  as  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  brings  its  lower  stratum  into  adhesive 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  sea.  If  the  motion  of  the  wind  be 
parallel  to  the  surface,  there  will  still  be  friction,  but  the  water  will 
be  smooth  as  a  mirror;  but  if  it  be  inclined,  in  however  small  a 
degree,  a  ripple  will  appear.  The  friction  raises  a  minute  wave, 
whose  elevation  protects  the  water  beyond  it  from  the  wind,  which 
consequently  impinges  on  the  surface  at  a  small  distance  beyond ; 
thus,  each  impulse,  combining  with  the  other,  produces  an  undula- 
tion which  continually  advances. 

Those  beautiful  silvery  streaks  on  the  surface  of  a  tranquil  sea, 
called  cats' -paws  by  sailorB,  are  owing  to  a  partial  deviation  of  the 
wind  from  a  horisontal  direction.  The  resistance  of  the  water  in- 
creases with  the  strength  and  inclination  of  the  wind.  The  agita- 
tion at  first  extends  little  below  the  surface,  but  in  lone-oontinued 
gales  even  the  deep  water  is  troubled :  the  billows  rise  higher  and 
higher,  and,  as  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  driven  before  the  wind, 
their  '<  monstrous  heads,"  impelled  beyond  the  perpendicular,  fall 
in  wreaths  of  foam.  Sometimes  several  waves  overtdce  one  another, 
and  form  a  sublime  and  awful  sea.  The  highest  waves  known  are 
those  which  occur  during  the  north-west  gale  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  aptly  called  by  the  ancient  Portuguese  navigators  the  Cape 
of  Storms :  Cape  Horn  also  seems  to  be  the  abode  of  the  tempest 
The  sublimity  of  the  scene,  united  to  the  threatened  danger,  natu- 
rally leads  to  an  over-estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  waves,  which 
appear  to  rise  mountains  high,  as  they  are  proverbially  said  to  do : 
there  is,  however,  reason  to  doubt  if  the  highest  waves  off  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  exceed  40  feet  from  the  hollow  trough  to  the  sammit.' 
The  waves  are  short  and  abrupt  in  small  ahaUow  seas,  and  on  that 
account  are  more  dangeroos  than  the  long  rolling  bilbwB  of  the 
wide  ocean. 

'<  The  searshore  after  a  storm  presents  a  scene  of  infinite  gran- 
deur. It  exhibits  the  expenditure  of  gigantic  foroe,  which  impresses 
the  mind  with  the  presence  of  elemental  power  as  sublime  as  the 
water-fall  or  the  thunder.  Long  before  the  waves  reach  the  shore 
they  may  be  said  to  feel  the  bottom  as  the  water  becomes  shallower, 
for  they  increase  in  height,  but  diminish  in  length.  Finally  the 
wave  becomes  higher,  more  pointed,  assumes  a  form  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  totters,  becomes  crested  with  foam,  breaks  with  great 

'  Dr.  Scoresby's  late  Observations  in  the  Atlantic,  mode  with  greater 
sare  than  had  been  hitherto  employed,  appear  to  confirm  this  result — 
1*roceeding8  of  British  Association,  1850;  in  *  Athen»um,'  August,  1850. 
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▼iolenoe,  and,  oontiniiing  to  break,  la  gradnallj  leaaenad  m  bulk  tiU 
it  ends  in  a  ftinged  margin/" 

The  waves  raised  bj  the  wind  are  altogether  independent  of  the 
tidal  waves ;  each  maintains  its  undisturbed  course ;  and  as  the  in- 
equalities of  the  coasts  reflect  them  in  all  directions,  they  modify 
those  they  encounter  and  offer  new  resistance  to  the  wind,  so  that 
there  may  be  three  or  four  systems  or  series  of  coexisting  waves,  all 
going  in  different  directions,  while  the  individual  waves  of  each 
maintain  their  parallelism. 

The  undulation  called  a  ground-swell,  occasioned  by  the  continu- 
anoe  of  a  heavy  gale,  is  totally  different  from  the  tosmng  of  the 
billows,  which  is  confined  to  the  area  vexed  by  the  wind ;  whereas 
the  ground-sweU  is  rapidly  transmitted  through  the  ocean  to  regions 
fiur  beyond  the  direct  influence  of  the  gale  that  raised  it,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  heave  the  smooth  and  glassy  surface  of  the  deep  long  after 
the  wind  and  the  waves  are  at  rest.  In  the  South  Pacific,  billows 
which  must  have  travelled  1000  miles  against  the  trade-wind  from 
the  seat  of  the  storm,  expend  their  fury  on  the  lee  side  of  the  many 
oonJ  islands  which  bedeck  that  sunny  sea.'  Thus  a  swell  sometimes 
comes  from  a  quarter  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wind,  and  occasion- 
ally from  various  points  of  the  compass  at  the  same  time,  producing 
a  vast  commotion  even  in  a  dead  calm,  without  ru£9ing  the  surface. 
They  are  the  heralds  that  point  out  to  the  mariner  the  distant  re- 
gion where  the  tempest  has  howled,  and  not  unfrequently  they  are 
the  harbingers  of  its  approach.  At  the  margin  of  the  polar  ice,  in 
addition  to  other  dangers,  there  is  generally  a  swell  which  would  be 
yerj  formidable  to  the  mariner  in  thick  weather,  did  not  the  loud 
grinding  noise  of  the  ice  warn  him  of  his  approach.  - 

Heavy  swells  are  propagated  through  the  ocean  till  they  gradually 
subside  from  the  friction  of  the  water,  or  till  the  undulation  is 
checked  by  the  resistance  of  land,  when  they  roll  in  surf  to  the 
shore,  or  dash  in  spray  and  foam  over  the  rocks.  The  rollers  at  the 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands  arc  seen  at  a  great  distance  approaching  like 
mountains.  When  a  gale  is  added  to  a  ground-swell  the  commotion 
is  great  and  the  force  of  the  surge  tremendous,  tossinghuge  masses 
of  rock  and  shaking  the  clifis  to  their  foundations.  During  heavy 
gales  on  the  coast  of  Madras  the  surf  breaks  in  nine  fathoms  watet 
at  the  distance  of  four  and  even  four  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
shore.  The  violence  of  the  tempest  is  sometimes  so  intense  as  to 
quell  the  billows  and  scatter  its  surface  in  a  heavy  shower  called  by 
sailors  spoon-drift.  On  such  occasions  saline  particles  have  impreg- 
nated the  air  to  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  inland. 

The  force  of  the  waves  in  gales  of  wind  is  tremendous ;  from  ex- 

*  J.  Scott  Russell,  Esq.,  on  Waves. 

*  Bcecbey'B  Voyage  to  the  Pacific. 
18 
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periments  made  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  civil  engineer,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland,  exposed  to  the  whole  fary  of  the  Atlantic,  it  appears 
that  the  average  pressure  of  the  waves  during  the  summer  months 
was  equal  to  611  pounds  weight  on  a  square  foot  of  surface,  while 
in  winter  it  was  2086  pounds,  or  three  times  as  great.  During  the 
storm  that  took  place  on  the  9th  of  March,  1845,  it  amounted  to 
6088  pounds.  Now  as  the  pressure  of  a  wave  20  feet  high  not  in 
motion  is  only  about  half  a  ton  on  a  square  foot,  it  shows  how  much 
of  their  force  waves  owe  to  their  velocity.  The  rolling  breakers  on 
the  cliffs  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  are  magnificent :  Lord  Adare 
measured  some  the  spray  of  which  rose  as  high  as  150  feet. 

In  the  Isle  of  Man  a  block  which  weighed  about  10  stone  was 
lifted  from  its  place  and  carried  inland  during  a  north-westerly  gale; 
and  in  the  Hebrides  a  block  of  42  tons  weight  was  moved  several 
feet  by  the  force  of  the  waves.  The  Bell  Hock  lighthouse  in  the 
German  Ocean,  though  112  feet  high,  is  literally  buried  in  foam  and 
spray  to  the  very  top  during  ground-swells  when  there  is  no  wind. 
On  the  20th  of  November,  1827,  the  spray  rose  117  feet,  so  that 
the  pressure  was  computed  by  Mr.  Stevenson  to  be  nearly  three  tons 
on  a  square  foot. 

The  effect  of  a  gale  descends  to  a  comparatively  small  distance 
below  the  surface ;  the  sea  is  probably  tranquil  at  the  depth  of  200 
or  300  feet;  were  it  not  so,  the  water  would  be  turbid  and  shellfish 
would  be  destroyed.  Anything  that  diminishes  the  friction  of  the 
wind  smooths  the  surface  of  the  sea  —  for  example,  oil  or  a  small 
stream  of  packed  ioe,  which  suppresses  even  a  swell.  When  the  air 
is  moist,  its  attraction  for  water  is  diminished,  and  consequently  so 
is  the  friction ;  hence  the  sea  is  not  so  rough  in  rainy  as  in  dry 
weather. 

Currents  of  various  extent,  magnitude,  and  velocity  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  ocean ;  some  of  them  depend  upon  circumstances 
permanent  as  the  globe  itself,  others  on  ever-varying  causes.  Con- 
stant currents  are  produced  by  the  combined  action  of  the  rotation 
of  the  earth,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  trade-winds ;  periodical 
currents  are  ocoasioned  by  tides,  monsoons,  and  other  long-continued 
winds;  temporary  currents  arise  from  the  tides,  melting  ice,  and 
from  every  gale  of  some  duration.  A  perpetual  circulation  is  kept 
up  in  the  waters  of  the  main  by  these  vast  marine  streams ;  they 
are  sometimes  superficial  and  sometimes  submarine,  according  as 
their  density  is  greater  or  less  than  that  of  the  surrounding  sea. 

[Ocean  currents  are  due  to  the  influence  of  several  principles  or 
causes  which  are  in  ceaseless  operation.  There  are  other  forces  than 
those  of  temperature,  wind,  planetary  attraction  and  rotation  of  the 
oarth  which  contribute  to  keep  the  waters  in  constant  circulation. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  ocean  contains  3^  per  cent,  of 
matter  dissolved  in  it     This  matter  consistt  of  all  suDstances  exist- 
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iBg  on  kad,  Mpable  ef  solution  in  water  under  the  ordinary  ten^ 

peratores  and  pressures  of  the  atmosphere.  Rains  fall  upon  the 
snrfiuse  of  the  land  ;  the  water  while  flowing  towards  river  heds  and 
percolating  through  the  earth,  dissolves  some  of  the  constituents, 
(though  in  very  small  quantity)  and  carries  them  finally  to  mingle 
with  the  ocean.  Sea  water  contains  chlorides  of  sodium,  of  potas- 
sium, and  of  magnesium ;  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  of  lime  ;  car- 
bonate of  lime;  iodine,  and  hromide  of  magnesium,  and,  perhaps, 
other  matters  in  solution. 

As  the  rivers  are  constantly  conveying  additions  of  saline  matter 
into  the  ocean,  and  as  none  of  this  matter  is  removed  by  the  process 
of  evaporation  which  never  ceases,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
percentage  of  matter  dissolved  in  the  ocean  would  increase  regularly, 
and  in  time,  its  water  would  become  saturated,  incapable  of  holding 
any  more  matter  in  solution,  and  then  deposition  would  commence 
and  at  last  fill  up  the  bed  of  the  ocean  with  solid  matter.  But  tho 
ocean  and  seas  are  inhabited  by  organic  forms,  to  the  nutrition  and 
existence  of  which,  the  matters  dissolved  in  their  waters  are  essential. 
The  shell-bearing  mollusk,  and  the  minute  coral  animal ;  the  sponges 
and  crustaceans,  all  require  lime  and  magnesia  and  soda  to  preserve 
their  structure  and  existence.  Each  animal  has  an  instinct  and  a 
wisely  contrived  apparatus  through  the  means  of  which  it  derives 
from  the  waters  all  the  materials  necessary  for  its  nourishment  and 
growth.  Then,  there  are  still  higher  organic  structures  whose  nu- 
trition is  in  part  supplied  from  the  ocean ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
aquatic  mammals  and  fishes  which  consume  some  of  the  substances 
dissolved  in  the  sea,  there  are  the  various  algse  and  fuci  which  live 
upon  what  they  derive  from  the  water. 

If  we  imagine  for  a  moment,  an  ocean  containing  8}  per  cent  of 
matter  of  various  kinds  and  in  various  proportions,  in  a  state  of 
repose  or  perfect  equilibrium,  it  will  be  perceived  that  such  equili- 
brium would  be  disturbed  and  movement  set  up,  from  the  instant 
that  the  life-organs  of  the  animals  and  vegetables  inhabiting  it, 
began  to  draw  from  the  waters  the  materials,  (the  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, the  iodine  and  bromine,)  they  require  respectively  for  support. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  even  a  single  atom  or  molecule  could 
be  appropriated  through  the  function  of  an  organ  of  an  animal  or 
of  a  plant,  without  imposing  a  necessity  of  movement  in  tho  sur- 
rounding atoms  of  tho  mass.  This  movement  would  be  impercep- 
fiblc ;  yet  when  we  admit  that  there  are  countless  millions  of  orga- 
nised beings  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  deriving  from  its  waters 
the  materials  of  their  nutrition,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  in  the 
^gg^'^g^te  of  their  actions  a  force  adequate  to  destroy  equilibrium 
and  sustain  a  ceaseless  movement  in  the  vast  expanse  of  the  waters 
of  the  earth.     Even  if  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  was  everywhere 
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uniform,  the  fuDctions  of  organic  life,  to  8ay  nothing  of  the  looo- 
motion  of  animals  in  it,  would  prevent  stagnation. 

The  presence  of  various  salts  does  not  seem  to  be  essential  to  pre- 
vent the  decomposition  of  water  in  the  ocean.  The  vast  bodies  of 
fresh  water  which  constitute  the  North  American  lakes,  show  that 
suit  is  not  necessary  to  its  preservation.  Indeed,  pure  water  is  as 
unchangeable  and  as  indestructible  as  the  granite  of  the  everlasting 
hills. 

The  substances  constantly  found  dissolved  in  the  ocean  were  not 
placed  there  to  prevent  its  putrefaction.  They  are  there  for  a  wise 
purpose ;  and  they  doubtlessly  play  an  essential  part  in  the  economy 
of  nature ;  they  may  exert  an  important  influence  in  the  production 
of  ocean  currents,  in  connection  with  alternation  of  temperature  and 
evaporation  from  the  surface. 

" In  every  department  of  Nature,'*  says  Lieut.  Maury,  "there  is 
to  be  found  this  self-adjusting  principle — this  beautiful  and  exquisite 
system  of  compensation  by  which  the  operations  of  the  grand  ma- 
chinery of  the  universe  are  maintained  in  the  most  perfect  order. 

"  Thus  we  behold  the  sea-shells  [mollusks]  and  animalcula  in  a 
new  light.  We  may  not  now  cease  to  regard  them  as  beings  which 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  in  maintaining  the  harmonies  of  the 
creation  ?  On  the  contrary,  do  we  not  see  in  them  the  principles 
of  the  most  admirable  compensation  in  the  system  of  t)ceanic  circu- 
lation Y  We  may  even  regard  them  as  regulatoiis,  to  some  extent, 
of  climates  in  parts  of  the  earth  far  removed  from  their  presence. 
There  is  something  suggestive,  both  of  the  mnd  and  beautiful,  in 
the  idea  that  while  the  insects  of  the  sea  are  building  up  their  coral 
islands  in  the  perpetual  summer  of  the  tropics,  they  are  also  engaged 
iu  dispensing  warmth  to  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  and  in  mitigating 
the  severe  cold  of  the  polar  winter."] 

The  exchange  of  water  between  the  poles  and  the  equator  affects 
th^  great  currents  of  the  ocean.  Although  these  depend  upon  the 
same  causes  as  the  trade-winds,  they  differ  essentially  in  this  respect 
— that  whereas  the  atmosphere  is  heated  from  below  by  its  contact 
with  the  earth,  and  transmits  the  heat  to  the  strata  above,  the  sea  is 
heated  at  its  surface  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  which  diminish 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  upper  strata,  especially  between  the 
tropics,  and  also  occasion  strong  and  rapid  evaporation,  both  of  which 
causes  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  ocean.  The  rotation  of  the 
earth  also  gives  the  water  a  tendency  to  take  an  oblique  direction  in 
its  flow  towards  the  equatorial  regions,  as,  in  order  to  restore  the 
equilibrium,  deranged  by  so  many  circumstances,  great  streams  per- 
petually descend  from  either  pole.  When  these  currents  leave  the 
poles,  they  flow  towards  the  equator;  but,  before  proceeding  far, 
their  motion  is  deflected  by  the^diumal  rotation  of  the  earth.  At 
the  poles  they  have* no  rotary  motion ;  and  although  they  gain  it 
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more  Mid  more  in  tbeir  progreaB  to  the  equator,  which  rerolyee  «t 
the  rate  of  1000  miles  an  hour,  they  arrive  at  the  tropics  hefore 
they  have  acquired  the  same  velocity  of  rotation  with  the  inter- 
tropical ocean.  On  that  account  they  are  left  behind,  and  conse- 
quently seem  to  flow  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  diurnal  rotation 
of  the  earth.  For  that  reason  the  whole  surface  of  the  ocean,  for 
30  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  has  an  apparent  tendency 
from  east  to  west,  which  produces  all  the  effects  of  a  great  current 
or  stream  flowing  in  that  direction.  The  trade-winds,  which  blow 
ooDstantly  in  one  direction,  combine  to  give  this  current  a  mean 
▼elooity  of  10  or  11  miles  in  24  hours.' 

It  hu  been  supposed  that  the  primary  currents,  as  well  as  those 
derived  from  them,  are  subject  to  periodical  variations  of  intensity 
oocasioned  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  at  each  pole  alternately. 

In  consequence  of  the  uninterrupted  expanse  of  ocean  in  the 
southern  hemisphere, 'the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  polar  water  towards  the  equator,  a  great  oceanic 
current  is  originated  in  the  Antarctic  Sea.  Driven  by  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  the  waters  take  an  easterly  direction  inclining  to  the 
northward,  and  one  part  sets  upon  the  American  coast,  where  it  is 
divided.  A  small  part  doubles  Cape  Horn,  while  the  main  cold 
stream  flows  down  the  American  shore ;  then  turning  suddenly  to 
the  west,  it  loses  itself  in  the  great  equatorial  current  of  the  Pacific, 
which  crosses  that  ocean  between  the  parallels  of  26**  S.  and  24°  N. 
in  a  vast  stream  nearly  3500  miles  broad.  In  the  north  this  stream 
is  interrupted  by  the  coast  of  China,  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago;  but  a  part  forces  its  way  between 
the  islands,  and  joins  the  great  equatorial  current  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  which,  impelled  by  the  S.E.  trade-wind  maintains  a  westerly 
course  between  the  10th  and  20th  parallels  of  south  latitude ;  as  it 
approaches  the  Island  of  Madagascar,  the  stream  is  divided ;  one 
part  runs  to  the  north-west,  bends  round  the  horthern  end  of  Mad- 
agascar, flows  through  the  Mosambique  Channel,  and,  being  joined 
by  the  other  branch,  it  doubles  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  outside  of 
the  Agulhas  Bank,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  South  Atlantic 
Current,  it  runs  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa  to  the  parallel  of  St. 
Helena.  There  it  is  deflected  by  the  coast  of  Quinca,  and  forms 
the  Great  Atlantic  Equatorial  Current,  which  flows  westward  and 
divides  upon  Cape  St.  Koque  in  Brazil.  One  branch  of  the  stream 
setting  southward  along  the  continent  of  South  America,  becomes 
insensible  before  It  reaches  the  Straits  of  Magellan ;  but  an  offset 
from  it  stretches  directly  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  Cape  of  Good 

*  Winds  are  named  from  the  points  whence  they  blow,  currents  exactly 
the  reverse.     An  easterly  wind  comes  from  the  east;  whereas  an  easterly 
cancnt  comes  from  the  west,  and  ilows  towards  the  ^t. 
18* 
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Hope,  haviDg  made  the  circuit  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
keeping  150  miles  outside  of  the  Cape  or  Agulhas  current,  which 
runs  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  pursues  its  course  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  where  traces  of  it  are  met  with  2000  miles  from  the  Cape. 

The  principal  branch  of  the  great  equatorial  current  takes  a 
northerly  course  from  off  Cape  St.  Roque,  and  rushes  along  the 
coast  of  Brazil  with  such  force  and  depth  that  it  suffers  only  a  tem- 
porary deflection  by  the  powerful  streams  of  the  river  Amazon  and 
of  the  Orinoco.  Though  much  weakened  in  passing  among  the 
West  Indian  islands,  it  acquires  new  strength  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
From  thence,  after  sweeping  round  the  Uulf  of  Mexico  with  the 
high  temperature  of  88*^  52'  of  Fahrenheit,  it  flows  through  the 
Straits  of  Florida,  and  along  the  North  American  coast  to  New- 
foundland under  the  name  of  the  Gulf-stream  :  it  is  there  deflected 
eastward  by  the  form  of  the  land  and  the  prevalent  wind,  and  after 
passing  Newfoundland  by  a  current  from  Baffin's  Bay.  From  the 
Azores  it  bends  southward,  and  aided  by  the  north-east  trade  rejoins 
the  equatorial  current,  having  made  a  circuit  of  3800  miles  with 
Yarious  velocity,  leaving  a  vast  loop  or  space  of  water  nearly  stag- 
nant in  its  centre,  which  is  thickly  covered  with  sea-weed.  The 
bodies  of  men,  animals,  and  plants  of  unknown  appearance,  brought 
to  the  Azores  by  this  stream,  suggested  to  Columbus  the  idea  of 
land  beyond  the  Western  Ocean,  and  thus  led  to  the  discovery  of 
America.  The  Gulf-stream  is  more  salt,  warmer,  and  of  a  deeper 
blue  than  the  rest  of  the  ocean,  till  it  reaches  Newfoundland,  where 
it  becomes  turbid  from  the  shallowness  of  that  part  of  the  sea.  Its 
greatest  velocity  is  78  miles  a^y  soon  after  leaving  the  Florida 
Strait ;  and  its  breadth  increases  with  its  distance  from  the  strait 
until  the  warm  water  spreads  over  a  large  surface  of  the  ocean.  An 
important  branch  leaves  the  current  near  Newfoundland,  setting  to- 
wards Britain  and  Norway ;  which  is  again  subdivided  into  many 
branches,  whose  origin  is  recognised  by  their  greater  warmth,  even 
at  the  edge  of  perpetual  ice  in  the  Polar  Ocean ;  and  in  consequence 
of  some  of  these  branches  the  Spitzbergen  Sea  is  6  or  7  degrees 
warmer  at  the  depth  of  200  fathoms  than  at  its  surface.  Though 
the  warmth  of  the  Gulf-stream  diminishes  as  it  goes  north,  Lieut. 
Maury  says  ^*  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  it  spreads  over 
the  Atlantic  in  a  winter's  day  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  whole 
atmosphere  that  covers  France  and  Great  Britain  from  the  freezing 
point  to  summer  heat ;  and  it  really  is  the  cause  of  the  mildness 
and  of  the  damp  of  Ireland  and  the  south  of  England.'' 

These  oceanic  streams  exceed  all  the  rivei^^  in  the  world  in  breadth 
and  depth  as  well  as  length.  The  equatorial  current  in  the  Atlantic 
is  160  miles  broad  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  towards  its  mid- 
course  across  the  Atlantic  its  width  becomes  nearly  equal  to  the 
length  of  Great  Britain*,  but  as  it  then  sends  off  a  branch  to  the 
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N.W.y  it  is  diminished  to  200  miles  before  reaching  the  cotst  of 
Brazil.  The  depth  of  this  great  stream  is  unknown ;  but  the  Bra- 
zilian branch  must  be  very  profound,  since  it  is  not  deflected  by  the 
river  La  Plata^  which  crosses  it  with  so  strong  a  current  that  its 
fresh  muddy  waters  arc  perceptible  500  miles  from  its  mouth. 
When  currents  pass  over  banks  and  shoals,  the  colder  water  rises  to 
the  surface  and  gives  warning  of  the  danger. 

In  summer,  the  great  north  polar  current  coming  along  the  coasts 
of  Greenland  and  Labrador,  together  with  the  current  from  Davis's 
Straits,  brings  icebergs  to  the  margin  of  the  Oulf-stream.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  temperatures  of  these  two  oeeanio  streams 
brought  into  contact  is  the  cause  of  the  dense  fogs  that  brood  over 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  The  north  polar  current  runs  inside 
of  the  Gulf-stream,  along  the  coast  of  North  America  to  Florida, 
and  beyond  it — since  it  sends  an  under-current  into  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  Counter-currents  on  the  surface  are  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence that  there  is  scarcely  a  strait  joining  two  seas  that  does  not 
furnish  an  example — a  current  running  in  along  one  shore,  and  a 
counter-current  running  out  along  the  other.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable occurs  in  the  Atlantis :  it  begins  off  the  coast  of  France, 
and,  after  sending  a  mass  of  water  into  the  Mediterranean,  it  holds 
a  southerly  direction  at  some  distance  from  the  continent  of  Africa ; 
till,  after  passing  Cape  Mcsurada,  it  flows  rapidly  for  1000  miles 
east  to  the  Bight  of  Biafra  in  immediate  contact  with  the  equatorial 
current,  running  with  great  velocity  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
seems  to  merge  in  it  at  last. 

Periodical  currents  arc  frequent  in  the  eastern  seas :  one  flows 
into  the  Red  Sea  from  October  to  May,  and  out  of  it  from  May  to 
October.  In  the  Persian  Gulf  this  order  is  reversed ;  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  China  Sea  the  waters  are  driven  alternately  backwards 
and  forwards  by  the  monsoons.  It  is  the  south -westerly  monsoon 
that  causes  inundations  in  the  Ganges,  and*  a  tnMuendous  surf  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel.  The  tides  also  produce  periodical  currents 
on  the  coasts  and  in  straits,  the  water  running  in  one  direction 
during  the  flood,  and  the  contrary  way  in  the  ebb.  The  Roost  of 
Suuiburgh,  at  the  southern  proniont^)ry  of  Shetland,  runs  at  the 
rate  of  15  miles  an  hour ;  indeed,  the  stron;;est  tidal  currents  known 
are  among  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands;  their  great  velocity 
arises  from  local  circumstances.  Currents  in  the  wide  ocean  move 
at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  three  miles  an  hour,  but  the  velocity  is 
less  at  the  margin  and  bottom  of  the  stream  from  friction. 

Whirlpools  are  produced  by  opposing  winds  and  tides;  the  whirl- 
pool of  Maelstrom,  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  is  occasioned  by  the 
meeting  of  tidal  currents  round  the  islands  of  Lof(Klen  and  Moskoe; 
it  is  a  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  so  violent  that  its  roar  is 
heard  at  the  distance  of  several  leagues. 
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Altboagh  with  winds,  tides,  and  carrents,  it  might  seem  that  the 
ocean  is  ever  in  motion,  yet  in  the  equatorial  regions,  far  from  land, 
dead  calms  prevail;  the  sea  is  of  the  most  perfect  stillness  day 
after  day ;  partaking  of  the  universal  quiet,  and  heaving  its  low  flat 
waves  in  noiseless  and  regular  periods  as  if  nature  were  asleep. 

The  safety  and  length  of  a  voyage  depend  upon  the  skill  with 
which  a  seaman  avails  himself  of  the  set  of  the  different  currents, 
and  the  direction  of  the  permanent  and  periodical  winds;  it  is  fre- 
quently shortened  by  following  a  very  circuitous  track  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them  if  favourable,  or  to  avoid  them  if  unfavourable. 
From  Acapulco,  in  Mexico,  across  the  Pacific  to  Manilla  or  Canton, 
the  trade-wind  and  the  equatorial  current  are  so  favourable  that  the 
yoyage  is  accomplished  in  50  or  60  days ;  whereas,  in  returning,  90 
or  100  are  required.  Within  the  Antilles  navigation  is  so  difficult 
firom  winds  and  currents,  that  a  vessel,  goin^  from  Jamaica  to  the 
leaser  Antilles,  cannot  sail  directly  across  the  Caribbean  Sea,  bat 
most  go  round  about  through  the  windward  passage  between  Cuba 
and  Haiti  to  the  ocean ;  nearly  as  many  weeks  are  requisite  to  ao- 
complish  this  voyage  as  it  takes  days  to  return.  On  acoount  of  the 
prevalence  of  westerly  winds  in  the  North  Atlantic,  the  voyage  from 
Europe  to  the  United  States  is  longer  than  that  fh)m  the  latter  to 
Europe;  but  the  Gulf-stream  is  avoided  in  the  outward  voyage,  [ie. 
from  Europe  to  the  United  States,]  because  it  would  lengthen  the 
time  by  a  fortnight.  Ships  going  to  the  West  Indies,  Central  or 
South  America,  fi-om  Europe,  generally  make  the  Canary  Islands  in 
order  to  fall  in  with  the  N.E.  trade- winds. 

The  passage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  the  British  Channel 
may  be  undertaken  at  any  season,  and  is  accomplished  in  50  or  60 
days ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  voyage  from  the  Cape  to 
India  and  China  aooording  to  the  seasons  of  the  monsoons.  There 
are  various  courses  adopted  for  that  purpose,  but  all  of  them  pass 
through  the  very  focus  of  the  faurricane  district,  which  includes  the 
isUnds  of  Bodriguez,  the  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  and  extends  from 
Madagascar  to  the  island  of  Timor. 

The  extensive  deposits  of  coal  discovered  in  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, in  the  British  settlement  at  Labuan,  and  on  the  neighbouring 
shores  of  Borneo,  and  in  Vancouver's  Island,  will  be  the  means  of 
increasing  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Pacific,  and  shortening  the 
voyages  upon  that  ocean. 

Sea-water  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  therefore  the  temperature 
of  the  ocean  is  less  liable  to  sudden  changes  than  the  atmosphere ; 
*  the  influence  of  the  seasons  is  imperceptibly  at  the  depth  of  300 
feet;  and  as  light  probably  docs  not  penetrate  lower  than  700  feet, 
the  heat  of  the  sun  cannot  affect  the  bottom  of  a  deep  sea.  It  has 
been  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean  the 
water  has  a  constant  temperature  of  about  39^-5  of  Fahrenheit,  at  a 
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certain  dcptb,  depending  on  the  latitude.  At  the  equator  the  stratum 
of  water  at  that  temperature  is  at  the  depth  of  7200  feet;  from 
thence  it  gradually  rises  till  it  comes  to  the  surface  in  S.  lat.  56^ 
26',  where  the  water  has  the  temperature  of  39°-5  at  all  depths; 
it  then  gradually  descends  till  S.  lat.  70°,  where  it  is  4500  feet  below 
the  surface.  In  going  north  from  the  equator  the  same  law  is  ob- 
served. Heoce,  with  regard  to  temperature,  there  are  three  regions 
in  the  ocean ;  one  equatorial  and  two  polar.  In  the  equatorial  re- 
gion the  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  80° 
of  Fahrenheit,  therefore  higher  than  that  of  the  stratum  of  39° -5; 
while  in  the  polar  regions  it  is  lower.  Thus  the  surface  of  the 
stratum  of  constant  temperature  is  a  curve  which  begins  at  the  depth 
of  4500  feet  in  the  southern  basin,  from  whence  it  gradually  rises 
to  the  surface  in  S.  lat.  56°  26';  it  then  sweeps  do^to  7200  feet 
at  the  equator,  and  rises  up  again  to  the  surface  in  the  correspond- 
ing northern  latitude,  from  whence  it  descends  again  to  the  depth 
of  4500  feet  in  the  northern  basin. 

The  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean  decreases  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles.  For  10  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  line  the 
maximum  is  80°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  remarkably  stable ;  from  thence 
to  each  tropic  the  decrease  does  not  exceed  3°  7.  The  tropical  tem- 
perature would  be  greater  were  it  not  for  the  currents,  because  the 
surface  reflects  much  fewer  of  the  sun's  rays  which  fall  on  it  directly, 
than  in  higher  latitudes  where  they  fall  obliquely.  In  the  torrid 
zone  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  about  3° -5  of  Fahrenheit  warmer  than 
the  air  above  it ;  because  the  polar  winds,  and  the  great  evaporation 
which  absorbs  the  heat,  prevent  equilibrium ;  and  as  a  great  mass 
of  water  is  slow  in  following  the  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  the; 
vicissitude  of  day  and  night  has  little  influence,  whereas  in  the  tem- 
perate zones  it  is  perceptible. 

The  line  of  maximum  temperature,  or  that  which  passes  through 
all  the  points  of  greatest  heat  in  the  ocean,  is  very  irregular,  and 
does  not  coincide  with  the  terrestrial  equator ;  six-tenths  of  its  extent 
lies  on  an  average  5°  to  the  north  of  it,  and  the  remainder  runs  at 
a  mean  distance  of  3°  on  its  southern  side.  It  cuts  the  terrestrial 
equator  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  21°  E.  longitude  in 
passing  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  again 
between  Sumatra  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  in  returning  from 
the  southern  to  the  northern.  Its  maximum  temperature  in  the 
Pacific  is  88° -5  of  Fahrenheit  on  the  northern  shores  of  New  Guinea, 
where  it  touches  the  terrestrial  equator,  and  its  highest  temperature 
in  the  Atlantic,  which  inexactly  the  same,  lies  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, which  furnishes  the  warm  water  of  the  Gulf-stream. 

The  superficial  water  of  the  Pacific  is  much  cooled  on  the  east  by 
the  Antarctic  current ;  it  sends  a  cold  stream  along  the  coasts  of 
Chile  and  Pern,  which  has  great  influence  on  the  climate  of  both 
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oouDtiies;  it  was  first  observed  by  Baron  Humboldt,  and  is  known 
as  Humboldt's  current. 

It  is  more  than  14^  colder  than  the  adjacent  ocean,  and  renders 
the  air  11°  cooler  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

In  the  Indian  Ocean  the  highest  temperature  of  the  surface-water 
(87®  4)  is  in^the  Arabian  Sea,  between  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb 
and  the  coast  of  Hindostan ;  it  decreases  regularly  from  south  to 
north  in  the  Bed  Sea. 

The  superficial  temperature  diminishes  from  the  tropics  with  the 
increase  of  the  latitude  more  rapidly  in  the  southern  than  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  till  towards  the  poles  the  sea  is  never  free  from 
ice.  In  the  Arctic  Ocean  the  surface  is  at  the  freezing  point  even 
in  summer;  and  during  the  eight  winter  months  a  continuous  body 
of  ice  eztendli  in  every  direction  from  the  pole,  filling  the  area  of  a 
circle  between  3000  and  4000  miles  in  diameter.  The  outline  of 
this  circle,  though  subject  to  partial  variations,  is  found  to  be  nearly 
similar  at  the  same  season  of  each  succeeding  year,  yet  there  are 
periodical  changes  in  the  polar  ice  which  are  renewed  after  a  series 
of  years.  The  freezing  process  itself  is  a  bar  to  the  unlimited  in- 
crease of  the  oceanic  ice.  Fresh  water  congeals  at  the  temperature 
of  32°  of  Fahrenheit,  but  sea-water  must  bo  reduced  to  28° -5  before 
it  deposits  its  salt,  and  begins  to  freeze :  the  salt  thus  set  free,  and 
the  heat  given  out,  retard  the  process  of  congelation  more  and  more 
below. 

The  ice  from  the  North  Pole  comes  so  far  south  in  winter  as  to 
render  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  inaccessible :  it  envelopes  Green- 
land, sometimes  even  Iceland,  and  always  invests  Spitzbergen  and 
Nova  Zembla.  As  the  sun  comes  north  the  ice  breaks  up  into  enor- 
mous masses  of  what  is  called  packed  ice.  In  the  year  1806  Cap- 
tain Scoresby  forced  his  ship  through  250  miles  of  packed  ice,  in 
imminent  danger,  until  he  reached  the  parallel  of  81°  50^,  his  near- 
est approach  to  Uie  pole :  the  Froaen  Ocean  is  rarely  navigable  so 
far. 

In  the  year  1827,  Sir  Edward  Parry  arrived  at  the  latitude  of 
82°  45',  which  he  accomplished  by  dragging  a  boat  over  fields  of 
ice,  but  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  bold  and  hazardous  attempt 
to  reach  the  pole,  because  the  current  drifted  the  ice  southward 
more  rapidly  than  he  could  travel  over  it  to  the  north. 

The  following  considerations  have  induced  some  persons  to  believe 
that  there  is  sea  instead  of  land  at  the  north  pole.  The  average 
latitude  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  continent  is  70°,  so  that  the 
Arctic  Ocean  is  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  2400  geographical  miles, 
and  its  circumference  7200.  On  the  Asiatic  side  of  this  sea  are 
Nova  Zembla  and  the  New  Siberian  islands,  each  extending  to  about 
76°  N.  latitude.  On  thp  European  and  American  sides  are  Spits- 
bergen, ezteodiog  to  80°,  and  a  ptrt  of  Old  Greenlandi  whog&  north- 
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€nk  lemiiDtlimi  is  unknown.    Facing  America  is  a  large  idand  — 

MelYille  Island  —  with  some  others  not  extending  so  hr  north  as 
those  mentioned ;  consequently  aU  of  them  may  be  considered  con- 
tinental islands.  As  there  are  no  large  islands  very  far  from  land 
in  the  other  great  oceans,  there  is  reason  to  presume  that  the  same 
Btmctore  may  prevail  here  also,  and  consequently  it  may  bo  open 
sea  at  the  north  pole.  Possibly  also  it  may  be  free  from  ice,  for 
Admiral  Wrangel  found  a  wide  and  open  sea,  free  from  ice  and 
navigabloy  beginning  16  miles  north  of  the  island  of  Kotelnoi,  and 
extending  to  the  meridian  of  Cape  Jackan.  In  fine  summers  the 
ioe  suddenly  clears  away  and  leaves  an  open  channel  of  sea  along 
the  western  coast  of  Spitsbergen  from  60  to  150  miles  wide,  reach- 
ing to  80^  or  even  to  80^^  N.  latitude,  probably  owing  to  warm  cur- 
rents from  low  latitudes.  It  was  through  this  channel  that  captain 
Scoresby  made  his  nearest  approach  to  the  pole.  A  direct  course 
from  the  Thames,  across  the  pole  to  Bcbring's  Straits,  is  3570  geo- 
graphical miles,  while  by  Lancaster  Sound  it  is  4660  miles.  The 
Bussians  would  be  saved  a  voyage  of  18,800  geographical  miles 
could  they  go  across  the  pole  and  through  Behring's  Straits  to  their 
North  American  settlements,  instead  of  going  by  Cape  Horn. 

Floating  fields  of  ice,  20  or  30  miles  in  diameter,  are  frequent  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean :  sometimes  they  extend  100  miles,  so  closely 
packed  together  that  no  opening  is  left  between  them ;  their  thick- 
ness, which  varies  from  10  to  40  feet,  is  not  seen,  as  there  is  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  mass  below  water.  Sometimes  these  fields,  many 
thousand  millions  of  tons  in  weight,  acquire  a  rotatory  motion  of 
great  velocity,  dashing  against  one  another  with  a  tremendous  colli- 
sion. Packed  ice  always  has  a  tendency  to  drift  southwards,  even 
in  the  calmest  weather ;  and  in  their  progress  the  ice-fields  are  rent 
in  pieces  by  the  swell  of  the  sea.  It  is  computed  that  20,000  square 
miles  of  drift-ice  are  annually  brought  by  the  current  along  the 
coast  of  Greenland  to  Cape  Farewell.  In  stormy  weather  the  fields 
and  streams  of  ice  are  covered  with  haze  and  spray  from  constant 
tremendous  concussions ;  yet  our  seamen,  undismayed  by  the  appal- 
ling danger,  boldly  steer  their  ships  amidst  this  hideous  and  dis- 
ooniant  tumult. 

Huge  icebergs,  and  masses  detached  from  the  glaciers,  which  ex- 
tend from  the  Arctic  lands  into  the  sea,  especially  in  Baffin's  Bay, 
•re  drifted  southwards  2000  miles  from  their  origin  to  melt  in  the 
Atlantic,  where  th(;y  cool  the  water  sensibly  for  30  or  40  miles 
around,  and  the  air  to  a  much  greater  distance.  They  vary  from  a 
few  yards  to  miles  in  circumference,  and  rise  hundreds  of  feet  above 
the  surface.  Seven  hundred  such  masses  have  been  seen  at  once  in 
the  polar  basin.  When  there  is  a  swell,  the  loose  ice  dashing  against 
them  niiscs  the  spray  to  their  very  summits ;  and  as  they  waste  away 
they  occasionally  lose  equilibrium  and  roll  over;  causing  a  swell 
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which  breaks  np  the  neighbourlDg  fieH-ice ;  the  commotion  spreads 
far  and  wide,  and  the  uproar  resounds  like  thunder. 

Icebergs  have  the  appearance  of  chalk-cliffs  with  a  glittering  sur- 
face and  emerald  green  fractures :  pools  of  water  of  azure-blue  lie 
on  their  surface  or  fall  in  cascades  into  the  sea.  The  field-ice  also, 
and  the  masses  that  are  heaped  up  on  its  surface,  are  extremely 
beautiful  from  the  vividness  and  contrast  of  their  colouring.  A 
peculiar  blackness  in  the  atmosphere  around  a  bright  haze  at  the 
horizon  indicates  their  position  in  a  fog,  and  their  place  and  charac- 
ter are  shown  at.  night  by  the  reflection  of  the  snow-light  on  the 
horizon.  An  experienced  seaman  can  readily  distinguish  by  the 
blink,  as  it  is  termed,  whether  the  ice  is  newly  formed,  heavy,  com- 
pact, or  open.  The  blink  or  snow-light  of  field-ice  is  the  most  lucid, 
and  is  tinged  yellow ;  of  packed  ice  it  is  pure  white :  ice  newly 
formed  has  a  greyish  blink,  and  a  deep  yellow  tint  indicates  snow 
on  land. 

Icebergs  come  to  a  lower  latitude  by  10**  from  the  south  pole  than 
from  the  north,  and  appear  to  be  larger ;  they  have  been  seen  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  are  often  of  great  size ;  one  observed 
by  Captain  Dumontd'Urville  was  13  miles  long,  with  perpendicular 
sides  100  feet  high  :  they  are  less  varied  than  those  on  the  northern 
seas ;  a  tabular  form  is  the  most  prevalent.  The  discovery  ships 
under  the  command  of  Sir  James  Ross  met  with  multitudes  with 
flat  surfaces,  bounded  by  perpendicular  cliffs  on  every  side,  from 
100  to  180  feet  high,  sometimes  several  miles  in  circumference. 
Their  size  must  have  been  enormous,  since  more  than  two-thirds  of 
their  mass  was  below  water.  From  the  condensation  of  moisture 
in  the  surrounding  air  by  their  cold,  they>are  often  enveloped  in 
mist,  which  makes  them  still  more  formidable  to  navigators.  On 
.  one  occasion  they  fell  in  with  a  chain  of  stupendous  bergs  close  to 
one  another,  extending  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach  even  from 
the  mast-head.  Packed  ice  too  is  often  in  immense  quantities :  these 
ships  forced  their  way  through  a  pack  1000  miles  broad,  often  under 
the  most  appalling  circumstances.  It  generally  consists  of  smaller 
pieces  than  the  packs^  in  the  comparatively  tranquil  North  Polar 
seas,  where  they  arc  often  several  miles  in  diameter,  and  where 
fields  of  ice  extend  beyond  the  reach  of  vision.  The  Antarctic 
Ocean,  on  the  contrary,  is  almost  always  agitated ;  there  is  a  per- 
petual swell,  and  terrific  storms  arc  common,  which  break  up  the 
ice  and  render  navigation  perilous.  The  floa  pieces  are  rarely  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  generally  much  smaller. 

A  more  dreadful  situation  can  hardly  be  imagined  than  that  of 
ships  beset  during  a  tempest  in  a  dense  pack  of  ice  in  a  dark  night, 
thick  fog,  and  drifting  snow,  with  the  spray  beating  perpetually 
over  the  decks,  and  freezing  instantaneously.  Sir  James  Boss's 
owii  worde  can  alone  give  an  idea  of  the  terrors  of  one  of  the  many 
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g»le«  which  the  two  ships  under  his  commaDd  enooantered : — '^  Soon 
afler  midnight  our  ships  were  involved  in  an  ocean  of  rolling  frag- 
ments of  ice,  hard  as  floating  rocks  of  granite,  which  were  dashed 
against  them  by  the  waves  with  so  much  violence,  that  their  masts 
quivered  as  if  they  would  fall  at  every  successive  blow;  and  the 
destruction  of  the  ships  seemed  inevitable  from  the  tremendous 
shocks  they  received.  In  the  early  part  of  the  storm  the  rudder 
of  the  Erebus  was  so  damaged  as  to  be  no  longer  of  any  use ;  aud 
about  the  same  time  I  was  informed  by  signal  that  the  Terror's  was 
completely  destroyed  and  nearly  torn  away  from  the  stem-post. 
Hour  passed  away  after  hour  without  the  least  mitigation  of  the 
awful  circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed.  The  loud  crashing 
noise  of  the  straining  and  working  of  the  timbers  and  decks,  as 
they  were  driven  against  some  of  the  heavier  pieces  of  ice,  which 
all  the  exertions  of  our  people  could  not  prevent,  was  sufficient  to 
fill  the  stoutest  heart,  that  was  not  supported  by  trust  in  Him  who 
controls  all  events,  with  dismay ;  and  I  should  commit  an  act  of  in- 
justice to  my  companions  if  I  did  not  express  my  admiration  of 
their  conduct  on  this  trying  occasion.  Throughout  a  period  of  28 
hours,  durine  any  one  of  wbich  there  appeared  to  be  little  hope  that 
we  should  live  to  see  another,  the  coolness,  steady  obedience,  and 
untiring  exertions  of  each  individual  were  every  way  worthy  of 
British  seamen. 

"  The  storm  gained  its  height  at  2  p.  M.,  when  the  barometer 
stood  at  28-40  inches,  and  after  that  time  began  to  rise.  Although 
we  had  been  forced  many  miles  deeper  into  the  pack,  we  could  not 
perceive  that  the  swell  had  at  all  subsided,  our  ships  still  rolling  and 
groaning  amidst  the  heavy  fragments  of  crushing  bergs,  over  which 
the  ocean  rolled  its  mountainous  waves,  throwing  huge  masses  upon 
one  another,  and  then  again  burying  them  deep  beneath  its  foaming 
waters,  dashing  and  grinding  them  together  with  fearful  violence. '* 
For  three  successive  years  were  these  dangers  encountered  during 
this  bold  and  hazardous  enterprise.  It  was  impossible  to  pass  the 
winter  in  these  southern  seas,  but  in  the  various  expeditions  to  the 
North  Polar  Ocean  the  ships  were  frozen  fast  in  boundless  fields  of 
ice  for  many  months,  ready  to  continue  their  perilous  voyage  as  soon 
as  the  late  and  short  summer  should  break  up  the  ice.  The  still- 
ness and  dead  silence  of  these  sunless  islands  and  frozen  seas  was 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  wild  tumult  of  the  floating  ice,  through 
which  they  had  to  tread. 

The  ocean  is  one  mass  of  water,  which,  entering  into  the  interior 
of  the  continents,  has  formed  seas  and  gulfs  of  great  magnitude, 
which  afford  easy  and  rapid  means  of  communication,  while  they 
temper  the  climates  of  the  widely  expanding  continents. 

The  inland  seas  communicating  with  the  Atlantic  are  larger,  and 
penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  continents;  than  those  connected  with 
19 
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the  great  ocean ;  a  circumstaDce  which  gives  a  coast  of  48,000  miles 
to  the  former,  while  that  of  the  great  ocean  is  only  44,000.  Most 
of  these  internal  seas  have  extensiva  river  domains,  so  that  by  in- 
land navigation  the  Atlantic  virtually  enters  into  the  deepest  re- 
cesses of  the  land,  brings  remote  regions  into  contact,  and  improves 
the  condition  of  the  less  cultivated  races  of  mankind  by  commercial 
intercourse  with  those  that  are  more  civilized. 

The  Baltic,  which  occupies  125,000  square  miles  in  the  centre 
of  northern  Europe,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  inland  seas 
connected  with  the  Atlantic,  and,  although  inferior  to  the  others  in 
^ize,  the  drainage  of  more  than  a  fifth  of  Europe  flows  into  it. 
Only  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  boundary  of  its  enonnons  basin  of 
900,000  square  miles  is  mountainous ;  and  so  many  navigable  rivers 
flow  into  it  from  the  watershed  of  the  great  European  plain,  that  its 
waters  are  one-fifth  less  salt  than  those  of  the  Atlantic :  it  receives 
at  least  250  streoms.  Its  depth  nowhere  exceeds  167  fathoms,'  and 
generally  it  is  not  more  than  40  or  50.  From  that  cause,  together 
with  its  freshness  and  northern  latitude,  the  Baltic  is  frosen  five 
months  in  the  year.  From  the  flatness  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
adjacent  country,  the  climate  of  the  Baltic  is  suoject  to  influences 
coming  from  regions  far  beyond  the  limits  of  its  river-basin.  The 
winds  from  the  AtLintio  bring  warmth  and  moisture,  which,  con- 
densed by  the  cold  blasts  from  the  Arctic  plains,  falls  in  rain  in 
summer,  and  deep  snow  in  winter,  which  also  makes  the  sea  less 
salt.  The  tides  are  imperceptible;  but  the  waters  of  the  Baltic 
occasionally  rise  more  than  three  feet  above  their  usual  level  from 
some  unknown  cause — ^possibly  from  oscillations  in  its  bed,  or  from 
changes  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  Black  Sea,  which  penetrates  most  deeply  into  the  continent 
of  all  the  seas  in  question,  has,  together  with  the  Sea  of  Azov,  an 
area  of  190,000  square  miles :  it  was  at  a  remote  period  probably 
united  with  the  Caspian  Lake,  their  united  waters  covering  all  the 
steppe  of  Astraoan.  It  receives  some  of  thd  largest  Sloropean 
rivers,  and  drains  about  950,000  square  miles,  oonaequently  its 
waters  are  brackish  and  f reexe  on  its  northern  shcMnes  in  winter.  It 
is  very  deep,  no  bottom  having  been  reached  with  a  line  of  140 
fikthoms :  on  the  melting  of  the  snow,  such  a  body  of  water  is  ^ 
poured  into  it  by  the  great  European  rivers  that  a  rapid  current  is 
produced,  which  sets  along  the  western  shore  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Dnieper  to  the  Bosphorus. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  the  Atlantic  that  enter  deeply  into  the 
bosom  of  the  land,  the  Mediterranean  b  the  lareest  and  most  beau- 
tiful, covering  with  its  dark-blue  waters  more  than  760,000  square 
miles.     Situate  in  a  comparatively  low  latitude,  exposed  to  the  heat 

'  By  Ci^tatn  Albrechft  aoandiDgt. 
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oTtiwAiKfln  duMlioathe  sood^  tnd  ahaltand  od  die  north  by 
the  Alps,  Am  efapontkm  b  gmt;  on  thai  aoooant  the  water  of  the 
Medharnoiean  is  niter  than  that  of  the  oceao,  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  tempeimtore  at  its  snrfaoe  is  3|°  degrees  of  Fahrenheit 
higher  than  that  of  the  Atlantic ;  it  does  not  decrease  so  rapidly 
downwards  as  in  tropical  seas,  and  it  becomes  constant  at  depths  of 
from  840  to  1000  &thoms,  according  to  the  sitnations.'  Although 
its  own  river  domain  b  only  250,000  square  miles,  the  constAut  cur- 
rent that  sets  in  through  the  Dardanelles  brinss  a  great  part  of  the 
dninage  of  the  Biack  Sea,  so  that  it  is  really  fed  by  the  melted 
snow  and  rivers  from  the  Caucasus,  Asia  Minor,  Abyssinia,  the 
AtiaSy  and  the  Alpa.  Tet  the  (jnantity  of  water  that  flows  into  the 
Meditsmmean  from  the  Atlantic,  by  the  superficial  current  in  the 
Stnoli  of  Gibraltar,  ezoeeda  that  which  goes  out  by  the  inf^mor  oar- 


Near  Alexandria  the  snr&ee  of  this  sea  is  26  feet  6  inchte  lower 
than  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea  at  Suez  at  low  water,  and  about  30 
feet  lower  at  high  water.' 

On  the  shore  of  Cephalonia  there  is  a  cavity  in  the  rocks,  into 
which  the  sea  has  been  flowing  for  ages.' 

The  Mediterranean  is  divided  into  two  basins  by  a  shallow  that 
mna  from  Cape  Bon  on  the  African  coast  to  the  Strait  of  Messina, 
on  each  side  of  which  the  water  is  exceedingly  deep,  and  said  to  be 
un&thomable  in  some  parts.  M.  B^rard  has  sounded  to  the  depth 
of  more  than  1000  fathoms  in  several  places  without  reaching  the 
bottom.  At  Nice,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore,  it  is  nearly  700 
fathoms  deep ;  and  Captain  Smyth,  R.N.,  ascertained  the  depth  to 
be  960  fathoms  between  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta.  This  sea  is  not  ab- 
solutely without  Udes ',  in  the  Adriatic  they  rise  five  feet  in  the  port 
of  Venice,  and  at  the  Great  Syrtis  to  five  feet  at  new  and  full  moon, 
at  Naples  about  12  inches,  but  in  most  other  places  they  are  scarcely 

'  The  anomalj  of  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  being  at  a  higher 
temperature  at  great  depths  than  in  the  ocean,  is  explained  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  constant  corrent  of  heated  water  setting  towards  the  Atlantic, 
prerenting  the  entrance  of  the  cold  polar  current  to  replace  the  upper  one 
which  entera  the  Mediterranean  ttom  the  ocean,  through  the  Straits  of 
Qibraltar. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  temperature  of  all  inland 
seas,  at  great  depths,  represents  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  in  the 
latitudes  where  they  are  situated ;  whilst  in  the  ocean,  the  low  tempera- 
ture at  the  bottom,  in  erery  latitude,  is  produced  by  the  cold  currents  set- 
ting eternally  from  the  polar  regions,  and  which  maintain  the  water  at  an 
almost  constant  temperature,  that  of  its  maximum  density,  39"  Fahren- 
heit 

'  By  the  measurement  of  M.  Lep^ra  during  the  French  expedition  to 
Egypt.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  surreys  recently  executed,  that 
.the  differance  of  level  between  the  two  seas,  if  any,  is  very  trifling. 

'  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  210. 
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peroeptible.  The  surface  is  taraversed  by  varioiis  cnrrents,  two  of 
which,  oppofiing  one  another,  occasion  the  celebrated  whirlpool  of 
Chary bdis,  whose  terrors  were  much  diminished  by  the  earthquake 
of  1783.  Its  bed  is  subject  to  violent  volcanic  paroxysms,  and  its 
surface  is  studded  with  islands  of  all  sizes,  from  the  magnificent 
kingdom  of  Sicily  to  mere  barren  rocks  —  some  actively  volcanic, 
others  of  volcanic  formation,  and  many  of  the  secondary  geological 
period. 

Various  parts  of  its  coasts  are  in  a  state  of  great  instability ;  in 
some  places  tlicy  have  sunk  down  and  risen  again  more  than  once 
within  the  historical  perifjd. 

Far  to  the  north  the  Atlantic  penetrates  the  American  continent 
by  Davis's  Straits,  and  spreads  out  into  Baffin's  Bay,  twice  the  size 
of  the  Baltic,  very  deep,  and  subject  to  all  the  rigours  of  an  arctic 
winter  —  the  very  storehouse  of  icebergs  —  the  abode  of  the  walrus 
and  the  whale.  Hudson's  Bay,  though  without  the  Arctic  Circle^ 
is  but  little  less  dreary. 

Very  different  is  the  character  of  those  vast  seas  where  the  At- 
lantic comes  '' cranking  in"  between  the  northern  and  southern 
continents  of  America.  The  surface  of  the  sea  in  Baffin's  Bay  is 
seldom  above  the  freezing  point;  here,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  always 
88^*5  of  Fahrenheit,  while  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  same  latitude 
is  not  above  77°  or  78°.  Of  that  huge  mass  of  water,  partially 
separated  from  the  Atlantic  by  a  long  line  of  islands  and  banks,  the 
Caribbean  Sea  is  the  largest;  it  is  as  long  from  east  to  west  as  the 
distance  between  Great  Britain  and  Newfoundland,  and  occupies  a 
'  million  of  square  miles.  Its  depth  in  many  places  is  very  great, 
and  its  water  is  limpid.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  fed  by  the  Missis- 
sippi, one  of  the  greatest  of  rivers,  is  more  than  half  its  size,  or 
about  800,000  square  miles,  so  that  the  whole  forms  a  sea  cf  great 
magnitude.  Its  shores,  and  the  shores  of  the  numerous  islands,  are 
dangerous  from  shoals  and  coral-reefs,  but  the  interior  of  these  seas 
is  not.  The  trade-winds  prevail  there ;  they  are  subject  to  severe 
northern  gales,  and  some  parts  are  occasionally  visited  by  tremendous 
hurricanes. 

Bv  the  levelling  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panami  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  in 
1828,  the  mean  height  of  the  Pacific  above  that  of  the  Atlantic  was 
found  to  be  about  three  feet.  The  rise  of  the  tide  on  the  Atlantic 
side  does  not  exceed  two  feet,  while  at  Panam4  it  is  more  than 
eighteen ;  and  it  is  high  water  at  the  same  time  on  both  sides  of 
the  Isthmus. 

The  Pacific  d^es  not  penetrate  the  land  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  Atlantic  docs  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  Red  Sea  and  Per- 
sian Gulf  are  joined  to  it  by  very  narrow  straits ;  but  almost  all  the 
internal  seas  on  the  eastern  coast, of  Asia,  except  the  Yellow  Sea, 
are  great  gulfs  shut  in  by  islands,  like  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Uie 
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Oalf  of  Me»oo,  to  which  the  China  Sea^  the  Sea  of  JapeHi  and 
that  of  Okhotsk  are  perfectly  analogouB. 

The  set  of  the  great  oceanic  currenta  has  scooped  out  and  indented 
the  eouthem  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  Asiatic  continent  into  enor- 
mous hays  and  gulfs,  and  has  separated  laree  portions  of  the  land, 
which  now  remain  as  islands — a  process  which  probably  has  been 

ncreased  by  the  submarine  fires  extending  along  the  eastern  coast 

rom  the  equator  nearly  to  the  Arctic  Circle. 

The  perpetual  agitation  of  the  ocean  by  winds,  tides,  and  currents 
is  continually,  but  slowly,  changing  the  form  and  position  of  the 
land — steadily  producing  those  vicissitudes  on  the  sur&oe  of  the 
earth  to  which  it  has  been  subject  for  ages,  and  to  which  it  will  as- 
suredly be  liable  in  all  time  to  come. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

Springs — Basins  of  the  Ocean — Origin,  Course,  and  Heads  of  RiTers  — 
Hydraulic  Systems  of  Europe — African  Riters  —  the  Nile,  Niger,  &c. 

The  vapour  which  rises  invisibly  from  the  land  and  water  ascends 
in  the  atmosphere  till  it  is  condensed  by  the  cold  into  clouds,  which 
restore  it  again  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain,  hail,  and  snowj 
hence  there  is  probably  not  a  drop  of  water  on  the  globe  that  ha 
not  been  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  Part  of  this  moisture 
restored  to  the  earth  is  re-absorbed  by  the  air,  part  supplies  the 
wants  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  a  portion  is  carried  off  bv  the 
streams,  and  the  remaining  part  penetrates  through  porous  soils  till 
it  arrives  at  a  stratum  impervious  to  water,  where  it  accumulates  in 
subterranean  hikes  often  of  great  extent.  The  mountains  receive 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  atrial  moisture,  and,  from  the  many  al- 
ternations of  permeable  and  impermeable  strata  they  contain,  a 
complete  system  of  reservoirs  is  formed  in  them,  which,  continually 
overflowing,  form  perennial  springs  at  different  elevations,  which 
unite  and  run  down  their  sides  in  mcipient  rivers.  A  great  portion 
of  the  water  at  these  high  levels  penetrates  the  earth  till  it  comes 
to  an  impermeable  stratum  below  the  plains,  where  it  collects  in  a 
sheet,  and  is  forced  by  hydraulic  pressure  to  rise  in  springs,  through 
cracks  in  the  ground,  to  the  surface.  In  this  manner  the  water 
which  falls  on  hills  and  mountains  is  carried  through  highly-inclined 
strata  to  great  depths,  and  even  below  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  in  many 
parts  of  which  there  are  springs  of  fresh  water.  In  boring  Artesian 
wells  the  water  often  rushes  up  with  such  impetuosity  by  the  hydro* 
19* 
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static  pressore  as  to  form  jets  40  or  50  feet  high.  In  this  opera* 
tion  several  successive  reservoirs  have  been  met  with ;  at  St.  Ouen, 
near  Paris,  five  sheets  of  water  were  found ;  the  water  in  the  first 
four  not  being  good,  the  operation  was  continued  to  a  greater  depth  ; 
it  consists  merely  in  boring  a  hole  of  small  diameter,  and  lining  it 
with  a  metallic  tube.  It  rarely  happens  that  water  may  not  be  pro- 
cured in  this  way ;  and  as  the  substratum  in  many  part£  of  deserts 
is  an  argillaceous  marl,  it  is  probable  that  Artesian  wells  might  be. 
bored  with  success  in  the  most  arid  regions. 

A  spring  will  be  intermittent  when  it  issues  from  an  opening  in 
the  side  of  a  reservoir  fed  from  above,  if  the  supply  be  not  equal  to 
the  waste,  for  the  water  will  sink  below  the  opening,  and  the  spring 
will  stop  till  the  reservoir  is  replenished.  Few  springs  give  the 
samo  quantity  of  water  at  all  times ;  they  also  vary  much  in  the 
quantity  of  foreign  matter  they  contain.  Mountain-springs  are 
generally  very  pure :  the  carbonic  acid  gas  almost  always  found  in 
them  escapes  into  the  atmosphere,  and  their  earthy  matter  is  de- 
posited as  they  run  along,  so  that  river-water  from  such  sources  is 
soft,  while  wells  and  springs  in  the  plains  are  hard,  and  more  or 
less  mineral. 

The  water  of  springs  takes  its  temperature  from  that  of  the  strata 
through  which  it  passes ;  mountain-springs  are  cold,  but  if  the  water 
has  penetrated  deep  into  the  earth,  it  requires  a  temperature  de- 
pending on  that  circumstance. 

The  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  varies  with  the  sea- 
sons to  a  certain  depth,  where  it  becomes  permanent  and  equal  to 
iSke  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  air  above.  It  is  evident  that 
the  depth  at  which  this  stratum  of  invariable  temperature  lies  must 
vary  with  the  latitude.  At  the  equator  the  effect  of  the  seasons  is 
imperceptible  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  below  the  surface :  between  the 
parallels  of  40°  and  52°  the  temperature  of  the  ground  in  Europe 
18  constant  at  the  depth  of  from  55  to  60  feet :  and  in  the  high 
Arctic  regions  the  soil  is  perpetually  frozen  a  foot  below  the  surfftos. 
Now,  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  experiments  have  been  made, 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  increases  with  the  depth  below  the 
constant  stratum  at  the  rate  of  1°  of  Fahrenheit  for  every  50  or  60 
fe^t  of  perpendicular  depth ;  hence,  should  the  increase  continue  to 
follow  the  same  ratio,  even  granite  must  £e  in  fusion  at  little  more 
than  five  miles  below  the  surface.  In  Siberia  the  stratum  of  frozen 
earth  is  some  hundred  feet  thick,  but  below  that  the  increase  of 
heat  with  the  depth  is  thi^e  times  as  rapid  as  in  Europe.  The  tem- 
perature of  springs  must  therefore  depend  on  the  depth  to  which 
the  water  has  penetrated  before  it  has  been  forced  to  the  surface, 
either  by  the  hydraulic  pressure  of  water  at  higher  levels  or  by 
steam.  If  it  never  goes  below  the  stratum  of  invariable  tempera- 
ture, the  heat  of  the  spring  will  vary  with  the  seasons,  more  or  less. 
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mooordiDg  to  the  depth  below  the  sathce :  sbotild  the  wtflor  oomo 
from  the  constant  stratum  itself,  its  temperature  will  be  invariable ; 
and  if  from  below  it,  the  heat  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  depth  to 
which  it  has  penetrated.  Thus,  there  may  be  hot  and  even  boiling 
springs  hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  volcanio  action  and  volcanio 
strata,  of  which  there  are  many  examples,  though  they  are  more 
frequent  in  volcanic  countries  and  those  subject  to  earthauakes. 
The  temperature  of  hot  springs  is  very  constant,  and  that  of  boiling 
springs  has  remained  unchanged  for  ages :  shocks  of  earthquakes 
sometimes  affect  the  temperature,  and  have  even  stopped  them  alto- 
gether. Jets  of  steam  of  high  tension  are  frequent  in  yoloanio 
countries,  as  in  Iceland. 

Both  hot  and  cold  water  dissolves  and  combines  with  many  of  the 
mineral  substances  it  meets  with  in  the  earth,  and  comes  to  the  sur- 
face from  great  depths  as  medicinal  springs,  containing  various  ingre- 
dients. So  numerous  are  they  that  in  the  Austrian  dominions  alone 
there  are  1500;  and  few  countries  of  any  extent  are  destitute  of 
them.  They  contain  hjdro-sulphurio  and  carbonic  acids,  sulphur, 
iron,  magnesia,  and  other  substances.  Boiling  springs  deposit  silex, 
as  in  Iceland  and  in  the  Azores;  and  others  of  lower  temperature 
deposit  carbonate  of  lime  in  great  quantities  all  over  the  world. 
Springs  of  pure  brine  are  rare ;  those  in  Cheshire  are  rich  in  salt, 
and  have  flowed  unchanged  1000  years,  a  proof  of  the  tranquil  state 
of  that  part  of  the  globe.  Many  substances  that  lie  beyond  our 
reach  are  brought  to  the  surface  by  springs,  as  naphtha,  petroleum, 
and  boracic  acid ;  petroleum  is  particularly  abundant  in  Persia,  and 
numberless  springs  and  lakes  of  it  surround  some  parts  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  It  is  found  in  immense  quantities  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

RIVERS. 

Rivers  have  had  a  greater  influence  on  the  location  and  fortunes 
of  the  human  race  than  almost  any  other  physical  cause,  and,  since 
their  velocity  has  been  overcome  by  steam-navigation,  they  have 
become  the  highway  of  the  nations. 

They  frequently  rise  in  lakes,  which  they  unite  with  the  sea ;  in 
other  instances  they  spring  from  small  elevations  in  the  plains,  from 
perennial  sources  in  the  mountains,  alpine  lakes,  melted  snow  and 
glaciers ;  but  the  everlasting  storehouses  of  the  mightiest  floods  are 
the  ice-clad  mountains  of  table-lands. 

Rivers  are  constantly  increased,  in  descending  the  mountains  and 
traversing  the  plains,  by  tributaries,  till  at  last  they  flow  into  the 
ocean,  their  ultimate  destination  and  remote  origin.  "  All  rivers  run 
into  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  full,''  because  it  gives  in  evaporation 
an  equivalent  for  what  it  receives. 
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The  Affantic,  tbe  Aretic,  and  the  Paoifio  Oceans  are  directly  or 
indirectly  the  recipients  of  all  the  rivers,  therefore  their  basins  are 
bounded  by  the  principal  watersheds  of  the  continents ;  for  the  basin 
of  a  sea  or  ocean  does  not  mean  only  the  bed  actually  occupied  by 
the  water,  but  comprehends  also  all  the  land  drained  by  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  it,  and  is  bounded  by  an  imaginary  line  passing 
through  all  their  sources.  These  lines  generally  run  through  the 
elevated  parts  of  a  country  that  divide  the  streams  which  flow  in  one 
direction  from  those  that  flow  in  another.  But  the  watershed  does 
not  coincide  in  all  cases  with  mountain-crests  of  great  elevation,  as 
the  mere  convexity  of  a  plain  is  often  sufficient  to  throw  the  streams 
into  diflerent  directions. 

From  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  high  land  and  monntain-chains; 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  important  rivers  oo  the  globe  flow  into 
the  ocean  in  an  easterly  direction,  those  which  flow  to  the  south  and 
north  being  the  next  in  sice,  while  those  that  flow  in  a  westerly 
direction  are  small  and  unimportant. 

The  course  of  all  rivers  is  changed  when  they  pass  from  one  geo> 
logical  formation  to  another,  or  by  dislocations  of  the  strata :  the 
sudden  deviations  in  their  directions  are  generally  owing  to  these 
circumstances. 

None  of  the  European  rivers  flowing  directly  into  the  Atlantic 
exceed  the  fourth  or  fifth  magnitude,  except  the  Rhine ;  the  rest  of 
the  principal  streams  come  to  it  indirectly  through  the  Baltic,  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  nevertheless  receives  nearly 
half  the  waters  of  the  old  continent,  and  almost  all  of  the  new,  be- 
cause the  Andes  and  Rocky  Mountains,  which  form  the  watershed 
of  the  American  continent,  lie  along  its  western  side,  and  the  rivers 
which  rise  on  their  western  slopes  flow  to  the  east,  whilst  the  Alle- 
ghanies  are  tributaries  to  the  Mississippi,  which  comes  indirectly 
into  the  Atlantic  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Arctic  Ocean  drains  the  high  northern  latitudes  of  America, 
and  receives  those  magnificent  Siberian  rivers  that  ori^nate  in  the 
Altai  rauffe  from  the  Steppe  of  the  Kerghis  to  the  extremity  of 
Kamtchatka,  as  well  as  the  very  inferior  streams  of  North  European 
Russia.  The  running  waters  of  the  rest  of  the  world  flow  into  the 
Pacific.  The  Caspian  and  Lake  Aral  are  mere  salt-water  lakes, 
which  receive  rivers,  but  emit  none.  However,  nearly  one-half  of 
all  the  running  water  in  Europe  fi&lls  into  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian. 

Mountain  torrents  gradually  lose  velocity  in  their  descent  to  the 
low  lands  by  friction,  and  when  they  enter  the  plains  their  course 
becomes  still  more  gentle,  and  their  depth  greater.  A  slope  of  one 
foot  in  200  prevents  a  river  from  being  navigable,  and  a  greater  in- 
clination furms  a  rapid  or  cataract.  The  speed,  however,  does  not 
depend  entirely  upon  the  slope,  but  also  upon  the  height  of  the 
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floozce  of  the  nver,  and  the  preaeare  of  the  body  of  water  in  the 
upper  part  of  its- course;  coosequentlj,  nnder  the  same  eircnmstan- 
ces,  large  rivers  ruD  faster  than  small,  but  in  each  individual  stream 
the  velocity  is  perpetually  varying  with  the  form  of  the  banks,  the 
winding  of  the  course,  and  the  changes  in  the  width  of  the  channel. 
The  Rhone,  one  of  the  most  rapid  European  rivers,  has  a  declivity 
of  one  foot  in  2620,  and  flows  at  the  rate  of  120  feet  in  a  minute ; 
the  sluggish  rivers  in  Flanders  have  only  one-half  that  velocity. 
The  Danube,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Indus  are  among  the  most  rapid  of 
the  large  rivers.  In  flat  countries  rivers  are  generally  more  mean- 
dering, and  thus  they  a£ford  a  greater  amount  of  irrigation;  the 
windings  of  the  Vistula  are  nearly  equal  to  nine-tenths  of  its  direot 
course  from  its  source  to  its  mouth. 

When  one  river  falls  into  another,  the  depth  and  velocity  are  in- 
creased, but  not  always  proportionally  to  the  width  of  the  channel, 
which  sometimes  even  becomes  less,  as  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio 
with  the  Mississippi.  When  the  angle  of  junction  is  very  obtuse, 
and  the  velocity  of  the  tributary  stream  great,  it  sometimes  forces 
the  waters  of  its  primary  to  recede  a  short  distance.  The  Arve, 
swollen  by  a  freshet,  occasionally  drives  the  water  of  the  Rhone 
back  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  and  it  once  happened  that  the  force 
was  so  great  as  to  make  the  mill-wheels  revolve  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion. 

Streams  sometimes  suddenly  vanish,  and  after  flowing  underground 
to  some  distance  reappear  at  the  surface,  as  in  Derbyshire.  In- 
stances have  occurred  of  rivers  suddenly  stopping  in  their  course  for 
some  hours,  and  leaving  their  channels  dry.  On  the  56th  of  No- 
vember, 1838,  the  water  failed  so  completely  in  the  Clyde,  Nith, 
and  Teviot,  that  the  mills  were  stopped  eight  hours  in  the  lower  part 
of  their  streams.  The  cause  was  the  coincidence  of  a  gale  of  wind 
and  a  strong  frost,  which  congealed  the  water  near  their  sources. 
Exactly  the  contrary  happens  in  the  Siberian  rivers,  which  flow  from 
south  to  north  over  so  many  hundreds  of  miles ;  the  upper  parts  are 
thawed,  while  the  lower  are  still  frozen,  and  the  water,  not  finding 
an  outlet,  inundates  the  country. 

The  alluvial  soil  carried  down  by  streams  is  gradually  deposited 
as  their  velocity  diminishes ;  and  if  they  are  subject  to  inundations, 
and  the  coast  flat,  it  forms  deltas  at  their  mouths ;  there  they  gene- 
rally divide  into  branches,  which  often  join  again,  or  are  united  by 
transverse  channels,  so  that  a  labyrinth  of  streams  and  islands  is 
formed.  Deltas  are  somctiiDes  found  in  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nents at  the  junction  of  rivers,  exactly  similar  to  those  on  the  ocean, 
though  less  extensive :  deltas  are  said  to  be  maritime,  lacustrine,  or 
fluviatile,  according  as  the  stream  that  forms  them  falls  into  the  sea, 
a  lake,  or  another  river. 

Tides  flow  up  rivers  to  a  great  distance^  and  to  a  height  far  above 
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the  level  of  the  sea :  the  tide  is  perceptible  in  the  river  of  the  Ama* , 
xon  676  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  it  ascends  265  miles  in  the  Ori- 
noco. 

In  the  temperate  zones  rivers  are  subject  to  floods  from  autumnal 
rains,  and  the  melting  of  the  snow,  especially  on  mountain-ranges. 
The  Po,  for  example,  spreads  desolation  far  and  wide  over  the  plains 
of  Lombardy ;  but  tbese  torrents  are  as  variable  in  their  recurrence 
and  extent  as  the  climate  which  produces  them.  The  inundations 
of  the  rivers  in  the  torrid  zone,  on  the  contrary,  occur  with  a  regu- 
larity peculiar  to  a  region  in  which  meteoric  phenomena  are  uniform 
in  all  their  changes.  These  floods  are  due  to  the  periodical  rains, 
which,  in  tropical  countries,  follow  the  cessation  of  the  trade-winds 
after  the  vernal  equinox  and  at  the  turn  of  the  monsoons,  and  are 
thus  dependent  on  the  declination  of  the  smi,  the  immediate  cause 
of  all  these  variations.  The  melting  of  the  snow  no  doubt  adds 
greatly  to  the  floods  of  the  tropical  rhrers  which  rise  in  high  moun- 
tain-chains, but  it  is  only  an  aooessaiy  circumstance;  for  although 
the  snow-water  from  the  Himalaya  swells  the  streams  considerably 
before  the  rains  begin,  yet  the  principal  effect  is  owihg  to  the  latter, 
as  the  southern  face  of  the  Himalaya  is  not  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  monsoon,  and  the  consequent  periodical  rains,  which  besides 
prevail  all  over  the  plains  of  India  traversed  by  the  great  rivers  and 
their  tributaries. 

Under  like  circumstances,  the  floods  of  rivers,  whose  sources  have 
the  same  latitude,  take  place  at  the  same  season ;  but  the  periods  of 
the  inundations  of  rivers  on  one  side  of  the  equator  are  exactly  the 
contrary  of  what  they  are  in  rivers  on  the  other  side  of  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  declination  of  the  sun.  The  flood  in  the  Orinoco  is  at 
its  greatest  height  in  the  month  of  August,  while  that  of  the  river 
Amazon,  south  of  the  equinoctial  line,  is  at  its  greatest  elevation  in 
March.'  The  oommeneemei)t  and  end  of  the  annual  inundations  in 
each  river  depend  upon  the  average  time  of  the  beginning,  and  on 
the  duration  of  the  rains  in  the  latitudea  traversed  ^  its  affluents. 
The  periods  of  the  floods  in  such  rivers  as  run  towards  the  equator 
are  different  from  those  flowing  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and  as  the 
rise  requires  time  to  travel,  it  happens  at  regular  but  different  periods 
in  various  parts  of  the  same  river,  if  very  long.  The  height  to 
which  the  water  rises  in  the  annual  floods  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  country,  but  it  is  wonderfully  constant  in  each  individual  river 
where  the  course  is  long ;  for  the  inequality  in  the  quantity  of  rain 
in  a  district  drained  by  any  of  its  affluents  is  imperceptible  in  the 
general  flood,  and  thus  the  quantity  of  water  carried  down  is  a  mea- 
sure of  the  mean  humidity  of  the  whole  country  comprised  in  its 
basin  from  year  to  year.     By  the  admirable  arrangement  of  these 
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periodieal  inundations  the  fresh  soil  of  the  monntainsi  borne  down 
Dj  the  water,  enriches  countries  far  remote  from  their  source.  The 
waters  from  the  high  knds  designated  as  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
and  of  Abyssinia,  have  fertilized  the  banks  of  the  Nile  through  a 
distance  of  2500  miles  for  thousands  of  years. 

When  rivers  rise  in  mountains,  water  communication  between 
them  in  the  upper  parts  of  their  course  is  impossible ;  but  when 
they  descend  to  the  plains,  or  rise  in  the  low  lands,  the  boundaries 
between  the  countries  drained  by  them  become  low,  and  the  different 
systems  may  be  united  by  canals.  It  sometimes  happens  in  exten- 
sive and  very  level  plains,  that  the  tributaries  of  the  principal  streams 
either  unite  or  are  connected  by  a  natural  canal  by  which  a  commu- 
nication is  formed  between  the  two  basins  —  a  circumstance  advan- 
tageous to  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  both,  especially  where 
the  junction  takes  place  far  inland,  as  between  the  Ormoco  and  Ama- 
zon in  the  interior  of  South  Amersca.  The  Kio  Negro,  one  of  the 
largest  affluents  of  the  latter,  is  united  to  the  Upper  Orinoco  in  the 
plains  of  Esmeralda  by  the  Cassiquiare  —  a  stream  as  large  as  the 
Rhine,  with  a  velocity  of  12  feet  in  a  second.  Baron  Humboldt 
observes  that  the  Orinoco,  sending  a  branch  to  the  Amazon,  is, 
with  regard  to  distance,  as  if  the  Rhine  should  send  one  to  the 
Seine  or  Loire.  At  some  future  period  this  junction  will  be  of  great 
importance.  These  bifurcations  are  frequent  in  the  deltas  of  rivers, 
but  very  rare  in  the  interior  of  continents.  The  Chiana>  which  con- 
nects the  upper  branches  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Arno,  is  the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  of  junction  in  Europe.  The  Maha- 
nuddy  and  Oodavery,  in  Hindostan,  offer  something  of  the  kind ; 
and  there  are  several  instances  in  the  great  rivers  of  the  Indo-Chi- 
nese peninsula. 

The  hydraulic  system  of  Europe  is  eminently  favourable  to  in- 
land navigation,  small  as  the  rivers  are  in  comparison  with  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  world ;  but  the  flatness  of  the  groat  plain,  and 
the  lowness  of  its  watershed,  aro  very  favourable  to  the  constraction 
of  canals.  In  the  west,  however,  the  Alps  and  Oerman  mountains 
divide  the  waters  that  flow  to  the  Atlantic  on  one  side,  and  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  on  the  other ;  but  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  Europe  the  division  of  the  waters  is  merely  a  more  elevated  ridge 
of  the  plain  itself,  for  in  all  plains  such  undulations  exist,  though 
often  imperceptible  to  the  eye.  This  watershed  besins  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  about  the  23rd  me- 
ridian, in  a  low  range  of  hills  running  between  the  sources  of  the 
Dnieper  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Vistula,  from  whence  it  winds  in 
a  tortuous  course  along  the  plain  to  the  Valdai  table-land,  which  is 
its  highest  point,  1200  feet  above  the  sea;  it  then  declines  north- 
ward towards  Onega,  about  the  GOth  parallel,  and  lastly  turns  in  a 
very  serpentine  line  to  the  sources  of  the  Kama  in  the  Ural  mow 
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tains  near  the  62nd  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  waters  north  of 
this  line  run  into  the  Baltic  and  White  Sea,  and,  on  the  south  of 
it,  into  the  Black  Soa  and  the  Caspian. 

Thus  Europe  is  divided  into  two  principal  hydraulic  systems ;  but 
since  the  basin  of  a  river  comprehends  all  the  plains  and  valleys 
drained  by  it  and  its  tributaries  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  each 
country  is  subdivided  into  as  many  natural  divisions  or  basins  as  it 
has  primary  rivers,  and  these  generally  comprise  all  the  rich  and 
habitiible  parts  of  the  earth,  and  are  the  principal  centres  of  civili- 
sation, or  are  capable  of  becoming  so. 

The  streams  to  the  north  of  the  general  watershed  are  very  nu- 
merous; those  to  the  south  are  of  greater  magnitude.  The  sys- 
tems of  the  Volga  and  Danube  are  the  most  extensive  in  Europe ; 
the  former  has  a  basin  comprising  640,000  square  miles,  and  is  navi- 
gable throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course  of  1900  miles.  It 
rises  in  a  small  lake  on  the  slopes  of  the  Valdai  table-land,  550  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  falls  into  the  Caspian,  which  is  83 
feet  7  inches  below  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea,  80  that  it  has  a  fall 
of  633  feet  in  a  course  of  more  than  2400  miles.  It  carries  to  the 
Caspian  onc-sevcnth  of  all  the  river-water  of  Europe. 

The  Danube  drains  300,000  square  miles,  and  receives  60  navi- 
gable tributaries.  Its  quantity  of  water  is  nearly  as  much  as  that 
of  all  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Black  Sea  taken 
together.  Its  direct  course  is  900  miles,  its  meandering  line  is 
2400.  It  rises  in  the  Black  Forest  at  an  elevation  of  2850  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that  it  has  considerable  velocity, 
which,  as  well  afi  rocks  and  rapids,  impedes  its  navigation  in  many 
places,  but  it  is  navigable  downwards,  through  Austria,  for  600 
miles,  to  New  Orsova,  from  whence  it  flows  in  a  gentle  current  to 
the  Black  Sea.  The  commercial  importance  of  these  two  rivers  is 
much  increased  by  their  flowing  into  inland  seas.  By  canals  between 
the  Volga  and  the  rivers  north  of  the  watershed,  the  Baltio  and 
White  Seaa  are  connected  with  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian ;  and 
the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  are  also  connected  by  a  canal  between  the 
Bon  and  the  Dnieper.  Altogether  the  water  system  of  Russia  is 
the  most  extensive  in  Europe. 

The  whole  of  Holland  is  a  collection  of  deltoid  islands,  formed 
by  the  Rhine,  the  Meusc,  and  the  Scheldt  —  a  structure  very  fa- 
vourable to  commerce,  and  which  has  facilitated  an  extensive  internal 
navigation.  The  Mediterranean  is  already  connected  with  the  North 
Sea  by  the  canal  which  runs  froni  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine ;  and 
this  noble  system,  extended  over  the  whole  of  France  by  7591  miles 
of  inland  navigation,  has  conduced  mainly  to  the  improved  state 
of  that  great  country. 

Many  navigable  streams  rise  in  the  Spanish  mountains ;  of  these 
the  TagQs  has  depth  enough  (or  the  largest  ships  as  high  as  Lisbon. 
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Ite  actual  ponrsc  if  4S0  milos.  hnt  it?  dirrot  lino  imich  less.  Tn 
jmitiT  of  marrniriido.  howcvpr.  thr  f^pninsh  rirrr^  urv  of  infonor 
(irdcr.  }'Ut  r::n:iU  have-  ri-iidf^rcrl  tLoni  yi--»nofii"i:i'.  tr-  tin  o."^imtn-. 
Ilajv  15-  lev*;  fnv.»uri'u  in  lu-r  riw'Ts.  irhii-l-.  onh  ad  mil  vrs-^i'ls  of 
Fmall  biirJjfL  :  iLt»>j  nn  :hf-  rmrth  an-  It  Tnuch  tIk-  Trj;^>t  in'.nnrtfinU 
e3jieciali\  the  I'o  and  i:>  r.ril.uU'irifs.  whirl i  h\  cuBuh  cctnvoc]  Voiiieo 
and  Milai:  wi:lj  variinis  finlio  r»r-'vinor<.  of  Nonljoni  Iralv;  Imt 
wLatpvcj  advantarres  nature  ba>  affonlod  to  tbo  Italian  stj<t<>  have 
becD  improved  by  able  engineers,  botb  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 

Tbe  application  of  the  science  of  bvdranlics  t/^  rivers  tnok  its  rise 
in  Northern  Italy,  which  haf  been  carried  to  such  perfection  in  some 
points,  that  China  is  the  only  country  which  can  vie  with  it  in  the 
practice  of  irrigation.  The  lock  on  canal?  was  in  use  in  l^mbardy 
as  early  as  the  l?»th  century,  and  in  the  end  of  the  15th  it  was  ap- 
plied to  two  canals  which  unite  the  Ticino  and  the  Adda,  by  that 
great  artist  and  philosopher  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  about  the  same 
time  he  introduced  the  use  of  the  lock  into  Franco.' 

Various  drcumstanccs  combine  to  make  the  British  rivers  more 
useful  than  many  others  of  greater  magnitude.  The  larger  streams 
are  not  encumbered  with  rocks  or  rapids  ;  they  all  run  intt-*  branches 
of  the  Atlantic ;  the  tides  flow  up  tiioir  channels  to  a  considerable 
distance ;  and  above  all,  though  short  in  their  course,  they  end  in 
wide  estuaries  and  sounds,  capable  of  containing  whole  navies — a 
circumstance  that  gives  an  importance  to  streams  otherwise  iQsig;ni- 
ficant,  when  compared  with  the  great  rivers  of  either  the  old  or  new 
continent 

The  Thames,  whose  basin  is  only  ^0*2 7  square  miles,  and  whi^ee 
whole  length  is  but  240  mile,*,  of  which,  however,  204  are  navigable, 
spreads  its  influence  over  the  remotest  ]virts  of  the  earth  ;  it«  ()epth 
is  sufficient  to  admit  large  vessels  even  up  to  Ijondon,  and  thnmgh- 
out  its  navigable  course  a  continued  forest  of  mast«  display  the  flags 
of  every  nation :  its  banks,  which  arc  in  a  state  of  perfect  cultiva- 
tion, arc  the  seat  of  the  hichest  civilization,  moral  and  p^Uitieal. 
Local  circumstances  have  undoubtedly  been  favourable  to  this  fudc- 
rior  development,  but  the  eanicst  anci  energetic  temperament  of  tlio 
Saxon  races  has  rendered  the  advantages  of  their  position  available. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  other  rivers  in  the  British  islands,  where 
commercial  enterprise  and  activity  vie  with  that  on  the  Thames. 
There  are  2790  miles  of  canal  in  Britain,  and,  including  rivern, 

*  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  appointed  Director  of  Tlydraulic  Opomtlons  In 
Lombanly  by  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  durinfr  tho  tiinn  lie  was  palnlinK  the 
"Last  Suppcp"  ho  completed  the  Canal  of  Mnrtesnna,  extending  from  the 
Adda  to  Milan,  and  improved  the  coun<c  of  the  latter  river  fVoni  where  it 
emerges  from  the  Lake  of  Como  to  the  Po.  Uy  means  of  the  NnTlglio 
Grande,  the  Martesana  Canal  eHtablishes  a  water  communication  between 
the  Adda  and  the  Tioino,  the  Lakes  of  Como  and  Maggtore. 
20 
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§430  miles  of  inkod  navigation,  which,  in  oomparison  with  the  sixe 
of  the  country,  is  very  great ;  it  is  even  said  that  no  part  of  England 
is  more  than  15  miles  distant  from  water  communication. 

On  the  whole,  Europe  is  fortunate  with  regard  to  its  water  sys- 
tems, and  its  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  alive  to  the  bounties 
which  Providence  has  bestowed. 


AFRICAN  RIVERS. 

In  Africa  the  tropical  climate  and  the  extremes  of  aridity  and 
moisture  give  a  totally  different  character  to  its  rivers.  The  most 
southerly  part  is  comparatively  destitute  of  them,  and  those  that  do 
exist  are  of  inferior  size,  except  the  Gariep,  or  Orange  River,  which 
has  a  long  course  on  the  table-land,  but  is  nowhere  navigable.  From 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  of  South  Africa,  which  is  very 
abrupt,  rise  all  those  rivers  which  flow  across  the  plains  of  Mozam- 
bique and  Zanguebar  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Of  these  the  Zambesi, 
or  Quillimane,  b  probably  the  largest :  it  is  said  to  have  a  course  of 
900  miles,  and  to  be  navigable  during  the  rains  for  200  or  300  miles 
from  its  mouth.  The  Ozay,  not  &r  south  of  the  equator,  is  also 
believed  to  be  of  great  extent,  and  the  Juba,  more  to  the  north ;  all 
these  streams  have  little  water  at  their  mouths  during  the  dry  sea- 
son, but  in  the  rainy  season  they  are  navigable.  Some  of  those  still 
farther  north  do  not  reach  the  sea  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  end 
in  lakes  and  marshes,  as  the  Haines,  or  Webbi,  and  Hawash.  The 
first,  after  coming  to  within  a  small  distance  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
runs  southward  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  falls  into  a  very  large  and 
deep  lake  about  a  degree  north  of  the  equator.  Between  the  Ha- 
wash and  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  there  is  no  river  of  any  note. 
Iq  many  parts  of  the  coast,  near  the  rivers,  grain  ripens  all  the 
▼ear,  and  every  eastern  vegetable  production  might  be  raised.  The 
Hawash  runs  dirough  a  low  desert  country  inhabited  by  the  Dankali 
Beduins :  that  river  is  the  recipient  of  the  waters  which  come  from 
the  eaatem  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Abyssinia,  while  the  Nile 
receives  those  of  the  opposite  slope. 

The  part  of  the  table-land  between  the  18th  parallel  of  south 
latitude  and  the  equator  is  the  origin  from  whence  the  waters  flow 
to  the  Atlantic  on  one  hand,  and  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other. 
Those  which  go  to  the  Atlantic  rise  south  of  Lake  N'yassi,  chiefly 
in  a  ridge  of  no  great  elevation  which  runs  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  to 
the  west  of  the  dominions  of  the  Cambcze,  and,  after  falling  in  cas- 
cades and  rapids  through  the  chains  th^t  border  the  table-land  on  the 
west,  fertilize  the  luxuriant  maritime  plains  of  Benguela,  Congo, 
Angola,  and  Loando.  The  Zaire,  or  Congo,  by  much  the  largest  of 
ihesei  is  navigable  for  140  miles,  where  the  ascent  of  the  tide  is 
stopped  by  cataracts.    The  lower  course  of  this  river  is  5  or  6  miles 
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broad,  fall  of  islands,  and  160  fiitboma  deep  at  its  month.  Its 
upper  course,  like  that  of  most  of  these  riyers,  is  unknown ;  the 
mater  number  are  fordable  on  the  table-land,  but,  from  the  abrupt 
descent  of  the  high  country  to  the  maritime  plains,  none  of  them 
^  afford  access  to  the  interior  of  South  Africa. 

The  mountainous  edge  of  the  table-land,  with  its  terminal  pro- 
jections, Sencgambia  and  Abyssinia,  which  separate  the  northern 
from  the  soathern  deserts,  are  the  principal  source  of  runniug  water 
in  Africa.  Various  rivers  have  their  origin  in  these  mountainous 
regions,  of  which  the  Nile  and  the  Niger  jrield  in  size  only  to  some 
of  the  ffreat  Asiatic  and  American  rivers.  In  importance  and  his- 
torical interest  the  Nile  is  inferior  to  none. 

Two  large  rivers  unite  their  streams  to  form  the  Nile — the  Bahr* 
el-Abiad,  or  White  River,  and  the  Bahr-el-A«rek,  or  Blue  River; 
but  the  latter  is  so  far  inferior  to  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  that  it  may  al-" 
most  be  regarded  as  a  tributary.  The  main  stream  has  never  been 
ascended  by  any  traveller  above  4°  9'  north  latitude,  the  point 
reached  recently  by  the  missionary  Knoblecher,  and  who  could  see 
the  river  for  30  miles  farther  coming  from  the  south-west.  Bahr- 
el-Abiad,  or  the  true  Nile,  was  supposed,  from  the  report  of  the 
natives,  to  rise,  under  the  name  of  the  Tubiri,  at  a  comparatively 
small  distance  from  the  sea,  in  the  country  of  Mono  Mo^zi,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  the  high  plateau  of  Abyssinia,  situate  to  the 
north  of  the  great  Lake  Zamb^ze,  or  N'yassi.  The  natives  say  that 
it  flows  from  the  lake  itself;  at  all  events  it  seems  to  be  pretty  cer- 
tain that  its  origin  is  in  the  mountainous  or  hilly  country  of  Mono 
Mo^zi,  a  word  which  in  all  the  languages  of  that  part  of  Africa  sig- 
nifies the  Moon :  hence  the  Nile  has  been  said,  since  the  days  of 
Ptolemy,  to  rise  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Dr.  Beke  even 
supposes  that  it  may  have  its  upper  sources  in  the  snowy  range  of 
Kilimanjaro,  situated  south  of  the  equator.  Amidst  many  windings 
it  takes  a  gener^  direction  towards  the  N.E.  to  the  14th  northern 
parallel,  whence  it  follows  the  same  course  till  its  junction  near 
Khartum  with  the  Blue  Nile  in  the  plains  of  Sennaar. 

One  of  the  largest  affluents  of  the  White  River,  if  it  be  not  its 
highest  branch,  rises  by  numerous  heads  in  the  mountainous  coun- 
tries of  Enarya  and  Kaffa,  between  7''  and  9""  North.  The  Gojab 
and  Borora  are  its  chief  tributaries ;  the  latter,  which  encircles  the 
country  of  Enarea,  is,  according  to  M.  d'Abbadie,  the  principal 
source  of  the  White  River,  and  rises  in  the  forest  of  Babya,  in  lati- 
tude 8°  N.,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  6000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  These  united  streams  form  the  river  Uma,  and  perhaps  the 
Shoabeirri ',  but  scarcely  anything  is  known  of  the  latter  between  the 
high  lands  of  Ethiopia  and  where  it  is  said  to  empty  itself  into  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad. 

The  Abyssinian  branch  of  the  Nile^  known  as  the  Bahr-el-Azrek^ 
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or  Blue  River,  rises  under  the  name  of  the  Didhcsa  in  the  Galla 
country,  south  of  Abyssinia,  about  73  miles  west  of  Saka,  the  capital 
of  Enarea.  It  springs  from  a  swampy  meadow  in  the  same  elevated 
plains  where  the  Godjeb  and  other  affluents  of  the  White  Nile  ori- 
ginate, in  which  it  separates  the  kingdoms  of  Guma  and  Enarea,  and 
maintains  a  general  north-westerly  direction  till  it  Joins  the  White 
Nile  at  Khartum.  Of  the  many  tributaries  to  the  Blue  River,  the 
Abdi,  the  Nile  of  Bruce,  is  the  greatest  and  most  celebrated.  Its 
sources  are  in  a  swampy  meadow  near  Mount  Giesk,  in  the  district 
of  Sakkata,  from  whence  it  takes  a  circular  direction  round  the  penin- 
sula of  Gojam,  passing  through  Lake  Dembea,  and  receiving  many 
affluents  from  the  mountain-chain  that  forms  the  centre  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  at  last  falls  into  the  Didhesa  or  Bahr-el-Azrek,  in  about 
11°  N.  latitude.  From  that  point  the  only  streams  of  any  conse- 
quence that  join  either  the  Blue  River  or  the  united  streams  of  the 
Blue  and  White  Rivers,  are  the  Rahad  and  Dender,  which  rise  in 
Abyssinia,  160  miles  below  their  confluence,  where  the  Atbarah, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Gwang  and  Takkazie,  falls  into  it. 
This  river,  which  is  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Nile,  is  formed  by 
two  branches.  The  Takkazie  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Lasta,  a  day's 
journey  from  Lalibala,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  places  in  Abyssi- 
nia, remarkable  for  its  churches  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  the 
Tselari,  which  springs  from  Mount  Biala,  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  high  land  of  Lasta,  which  divides  the  head  waters  of  the  two 
branches.  The  united  stream,  after  winding  like  the  other  rivers  of 
this  country,  joins  the  Nile  in  18°  N.  latitude,  the  northern  limit  of 
the  tropical  rains. 

The  Abyssinian  rivers  in  the  upper  part  of  their  course  are  little 
more  than  muddy  brooks  in  the  dry  season,  but  during  the  rains 
they  inundate  the  plains.  They  break  from  the  table-lands  through 
fissures  in  the  rocky  surface,  which  are  at  first  only  a  few  yards  wide, 
but  gradually  increase  to  several  miles ;  the  stream^  form  cataracts 
from  80  to  more  than  100  feet  high,  and  then  continue  to  descend 
by  a  succession  of  falls  and  rapids,  which  decrease  in  height  as  they 
go  northwards  to  join  the  main  streams.  The  Takkazie  takes  its 
name  of  "The  Terrible"  from  the  impetuosity  with  which  it  rushes 
through  the  chasms  and  over  the  precipices  of  the  mountains.* 

A  peculiarity  of  most  of  the  principal  affluents  of  the  Nile  is  their 
spiral  course,  so  that,  after  forming  a  curve  of  greater  or  less  extent, 
generally  round  insulated  mountain  masses,  they  return  upon  them- 
selves at  a  short  distance  from  their  sources.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  the  head  stream  of  the  Nile  itself  takes  a  spiral  course 

*  According  to  M.  d'Abbadie,  Takkazie  is  the  ancient  Abyssiuian  name 
tor  river.     See  Exod.  vii.  15. 
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roand  a  lofty  moantun  mass,  similar  to  the  snow-clad  moantains  of 
Samien  and  Kuflu.' 

From  the  Takkazie  down  to  the  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  1200 
miles,  the  Nile  does  not  receive  a  single  brook.  The  first  part  of 
that  course  is  interrupted  by  cataracts,  from  the  geological  structure  of 
the  Nubian  desert,  which  consists  of  a  succession  of  broml  storile 
terraces,  sepamted  by  ranges  of  rocks  running  east  and  west.  Over 
these  the  Nile  falls  in  nine  or  ten  Cfittiructs^  the  last  of  which  is  at 
E»-Souan  (Syene),  where  it  enters  Egypt.  Most  of  them  are  only 
rmpids,  where  each  successive  fall  of  water  is  not  a  foot  high.  That 
they  were  higher  at  a  former  period  has  recently  been  ascertained  by 
Dr.  Lepsios,  the  very  intelligent  traveller  sent  by  the  King  of 
Prossia  at  the  head  of  a  mission  to  explore  that  country.  He  found 
a  series  of  inscriptions  on  the  rocks  at  Sennaar,  marking  the  height 
of  the  Nile  at  different  periods  ^  and  it  appears  from  these,  that  in 
that  country  the  bed  of  the  river  had  been  30  feet  higher  than  it  is 
now. 

Fifteen  miles  below  Cairo,  and  at  90  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Nile 
is  divided  into  two  branches,  of  which  one,  running  in  a  northerly 
direction,  enters  the  Mediterranean  below  Rosctta ;  the  other,  cutting 
Lower  Egypt  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  enters  the  sea  above  Da- 
mietta,  so  that  the  delta  between  these  two  places  has  a  sea-coast  of 
187  miles.  The  fall  from  the  great  cataract  to  the  sea  is  two  inches 
in  a  mile. 

The  basin  of  the  Nile,  occupying  an  area  of  500,000  square 
miles,  has  an  nncommon  fonu ;  it  is  wide  in  Ethiopia  and  Nubia, 
but  for  the  greater  part  of  a  winding  course  of  2750  niiles^  it  is 
merely  a  verdant  line  of  the  softest  beauty,  suddenly  and  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  dreary  waste  of  the  Red  Desert.  Extending 
from  the  equatorial  far  into  the  temperate  zone,  its  avspect  is  less 
varied  than  might  have  been  expected  on  account  of  the  parched 
and  showerless  country  it  passes  through.  Nevertheless,  from  the 
great  elevation  of  the  origin  of  the  river,  the  upper  part  has  a  per- 
petual spring,  though  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  equator.  At  the 
foot  of  the  table-land  of  Abyssinia  the  country  is  covered  with 
dense  tropical  jungles,  while  the  rest  of  the  valley  is  rich  soil,  the 
detritus  of  the  mountains  for  thousands  of  years. 

'Dr.  Beke  on  the  Nile  and  its  affluents.  See  also  Rescarohes  of  M. 
d'Abbadie  on  the  higher  branched  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Journal  do  la  Soci6t<S 
de  G6ographio,  1849;  and  in  the  Athennoum. 

•  If  we  consider  the  Uma  as  the  highest  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  adopt 
M.  Amaud's  estimation  of  the  windings  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad  from  Khar- 
tum upwards,  it  is  probable  that  the  winding  course  of  the  river  will  bo 
found  much  greater  than  thjit  given  in  the  text:  indeed  M.  d'Abbadie  has 
calculated  from  these  data  that  the  course  of  the  Nile,  if  developed  on  a 
meridian  line,  would  reach  from  the  Equator  to  Tornea,  in  Lapland,  3950 
geographical  miles. 
20* 
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Aa  the  Tbfuui  Ttloeitj  of  the  Nil^^  vben  iwt  in  fl»i,  b  alir;ct  rvo 
m^l^  jtr*-!  %  \ix\f  an  L'«r,  a  ytf.Wi.",  'tf  w*t>r  wyali  take  rr.::i:j-tw.> 
daj*  >r*4  a  La'if  to  dA^^nd  fr'.m  ib*  j^w^y/a  of  the  Tajckaz;*  t  > 
th*:  ¥:a;  \»ffitCf:  tlwt  j^xr^l'Si  fjf  the  as  coal  inDD'iati->D«  of  like  Nile 
ia  i**  '•jnn^.  »  a  p"^r3lUn:j  of  ihi*  riTer,  owlog  to  some  ankiivini 
caov;  t/.»arl*  it"  ''jTi;rri  wr/vh  an^ner*  tr^c  whole  ftream.  In  Abjs- 
Mbia  ar*'l  .Nfjna^r  ■h'i  rv^r  :A;r'r,»  v^  rir*;!!  ia  AfriL'  vet  the  fl-x-d 
js»  n'/.  iy:r,*]hl^  at  Cairi  Ua  urs^rU  tLe  j^ammer  solsKce;  it  then 
ry^ififiii'r^  to  ri'*  a^y/fit  a  harWre-i  'lij*.  and  remaics  at  its  ^n^catci*; 
h/right  till  tne  mvldlfn  fA  (huA^^,  vben  it  begins  to  subside,  and 
arrives  at  ita  VmcaX  point  in  April  and  Maj,  The  height  of  the 
florxl  in  Vyyi^  ^^??p^  varifi:!;  from  HO  to  35  fe^t;  at  Cairo  it  is  23, 
and  in  the  nr/rth^,m  part  of  the  delta  onlj  4  feet. 

AnabiA,  or  Hiriaii^  the  TMg-fftar,  was  worshipped  hj  the  Egjp- 
tiami,  frr/in  itA  fMfftffmnd  inflnenee  on  the  ri^ng  of  the  Nile.  Ao- 
irmJing  Ut  f 'bampoilion,  their  calendar  oommenoeid  when  the  heliacal 
Mtitt  of  that  fftar  er/incided  with  the  Bammer  sohrtioe — the  time  at 
which  the  Nile  began  to  awell  at  C*airo.  Now  this  coinddenoe  made 
the  nearei»t  approach  to  aocoracj  3291  jean  before  the  Chnstian 
era ;  and  an  the  rising  of  the  river  still  takes  place  precisely  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner,  it  follows  that  the  heat  and  pe- 
riodical rains  in  Upper  Ethiopia  have  not  varied  for  5000  years.  In 
the  time  of  Hipfiarchns  the  rammer  solstice  was  in  the  sign  of  Leo, 
and  probably  al>out  that  jj^yuA  the  flowing  of  the  fountains  from 
the  mouths  of  lionn  r/f  l^salt  and  granite  was  adopted  as  emblemat- 
:cal  of  the  p^mring  forth  of  the  floods  of  the  Nile.  The  emblem  is 
•till  c^^mmon  in  Ilr^mc,  though  its  origin  is  probably  forgotten,  and 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  have  moved  backwards  more  than  30^. 

The  two  greatest  African  rtvers,  the  Nile  and  the  Niger,  are  dis- 
similar in  almriMt  every  circumstance ;  the  Nile  discharging  for  ages 
into  the  sea,  the  centre  of  commerce  and  civilization,  has  been  re- 
nowned by  the  earliesi  historians,  sacred  and  profane,  for  the  ezu- 
liernnt  fertility  of  its  banks,  and  for  the  learning  and  wisdom  of 
their  inbabitants,  who  linve  I(;ft  magnificent  and  imperishable  mon- 
uments of  their  genius  und  pf)wer.  Kgypt  was  for  ages  the  seat  of 
science,  and  by  the  Red  Hea  it  hud  intercourse  with  the  most  highly 
cultivaU^d  nation.H  of  thn  KuHt  from  time  immemorial.  The  Niger, 
on  the  contrary,  though  its  rival  fn  magnitude,  and  running  through 

'  The  April  rAlim  in  AbjAninia  are  Blight,  and  coincide  with  the  passage 
of  the  iNin  in  the  prime  vertical,  and  a  partial  ribe  of  the  Nile  correHpond- 
infc  to  thorn  has  been  obiierTcd  at  Cairo,  but  the  principal  rains,  the  pro- 
bable <:«u«««  of  the  jrreot  rino  in  the  wutcrs  of  the  Nile,  take  place  at  a 
later  p«TJo«I  in  Knantn.  and  prnbalily  tliroujihout  all  Kthiopia,  between  7® 
aiHl  ii^'  N.  It  rainM  there  every  day  in  September,  und  as  the  maximum 
rise  of  the  Nile  at  Oiro  is  in  October,  these  two  phenomena  are  eYidentlj 
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a  country  glowing  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  tropical  vegetation,  has 
ever  been  inhabited  by  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  nations ;  and  ita 
course  till  lately  was  little  known,  as  its  sourt^e  still  is.  In  early 
ages)  before  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  had  been  passed,  and  indeed 
long  afterwards,  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa  was  an  unknown  re- 
gion, and  thus  the  flowing  of  the  Niger  into  that  lonely  ocean  kept 
the  natives  in  their  original  rude  state.  Such  are  the  effects  of  local 
circumstances  on  the  intellectual  advancement  of  man. 

The  sources  of  the  Niger,  Joliba,  or  Quorra,  are  supposed  to  be  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Kong  Mountains,  in  the  country  of  Bam- 
barra,  more  than  1600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  thence 
it  runs  north,  and,  after  passing  Lake  Debo,  makes  a  wide  circuit 
in  the  plains  of  Soudan  to  Timbuctoo  through  eight  or  nine  degrees 
of  latitude;  then  bending  round,  it  again  approaches  the  Kong 
Mountains,  at  the  distance  of  1000  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  its 
source ;  and  having  threaded  them,  it  flows  across  the  low  lands  into 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  a  course  of  2300  miles.  In  the  plains  of 
Soudan  it  receives  many  very  large  affluents  from  the  high  land  of 
Senegambia  on  the  west,  and  the  Tchadda  on  the  east — a  navigable 
river  larger  than  itself,  probably  the  outlet  of  the  great  lake  Tchad, 
and  falls  into  it  a  little  below  Fundah,  after  a  course  of  some  hun- 
dred miles :  thus  the  Niger  probably  affords  ah  uninterrupted  water- 
communication  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  heart  of  Africa.'  Long 
before  leaving  the  plains  of  Soudan  it  becomes  a  noble  river  with  a 
smooth  stream,  running  at  the  rate  of  from  5  to  8  miles  an  hour, 
varying  in  breadth  from  1  to  8  miles.  Its  banks  are  studded  with 
densely  populous  towns  and  villages,  groves  of  palm-trees,  and  cul- 
tivated fields. 

This  great  river  divides  into  three  branches  near  the  head  of  a 
delta  which  is  equal  in  area  to  Ireland,  intersected  by  navigable 
branches  of  the  principal  stream  in  every  direction.  The  soil  is  rich 
in  mould,  and  the  vegetation  so  rank  that  the  trees  seem  to  grow 
out  of  the  water.  The  Nun,  which  is  the  principal  or  central 
branch,  flows  into  the  sea  near  Cape  Formosa,  and  is  that  which  the 
brothers  Lander  descended.  There  are,  however,  six  rivers  which 
run  into  the  Bight  of  Benin,  all  communicating  with  the  Niger, 
and  with  one  another.  The  old  Calabar  is  the  most  eastern ;  it  rises 
in  the  high  land  of  Calbongos,  and  is  united  to  the  Niger  by  a 
natural  canal.  The  Niger,  throughout  its  long  winding  course,  lies 
entirely  within  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  is  consequently  subject  to 
periodical  inundations,  which  reach  their  greatest  height  in  August, 
about  40  or  50  days  afUir  the  summer  solstice.  The  plains  of 
•Soudan  are  then  covered  with  water  and  crowded  by  boats.  These 
fertile  regions  are  inaccessible  to  Eurt>peans  frou)  the  pernicious  cli- 

•  Captain  W.  Allen,  R.N. 
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mate,  and  dangerous  from  the  savage  condition  of  many  of  the 
tribes. 

The  coast  of  Guinea,  west  from  the  Niger,  is  watered  by  many 
streams,  of  no  great  magnitude,  from  the  Kong  Mountains.  The 
table-land  of  Senegambia  is  the  origin  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
Gambia,  the  Senegal,  and  others  of  great  size ;  and  also  of  many  of 
an  inferior  order  that  fertilize  the  luxuriant  maritime  plains  on  the 
Atlantic.  Their  navigable  course  is  cut  short  by  a  semi-circular 
chain  of  mountains  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  high  land, 
through  which  they  thread  their  way  in  rapids  and  cataracts.  The 
Gambia  rises  in  Foula  Toro,  and  after  a  conrse  of  about  600  miles 
enters  the  Atlantic  by  many  branches  connected  by  natural  channels, 
supposed  at  one  time  to  be  separate  rivers.  The  Senegal,  the  largest 
,  river  in  this  part  of  Africa,  is  850  miles  long.  It  receives  many 
tributaries  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and  the  lower  is  full  of 
islands.  It  drains  two  lakes,  and  is  united  to  the  basin  of  the 
Gambia  by  the  river  Neriko. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Asiatic  Rivers — Euphrates  and  Tigris — River  Systems  South  of  the  Hima- 
laya—  Chinese  Rivers  —  Siberian  Rivers. 

The  only  river  system  of  importance  in  Western  Asia  is  that  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  in  the  basin  of  which,  containing  an  area 
230,000  square  miles,  immense  mounds  of  earth,  in  a  desolate  plain, 
point  out  the  sites  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  antiquity 
^-^f  Nineych  and  Babylon.)(  Innumerable  remains  and  inscriptions, 
the  records  of  times  very  remote,  have  been  discovered  by  adventu- 
rous travellers,  and  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  some  of  the  most 
Interesting  pages  of  history.  The  Euphrates,  and  its  affluent  the 
Merad-Chai  (supposed  to  be  the  stream  forded,  as  the  Euphrates,  by 
the  Ten  Thousand  in  their  retreat),  rise  in  the  heart  of  Armenia, 
and,  after  running  1800  miles  on  the  table-land  to  38^  41'  of  north 
latitude,  they  join  the  northern  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
rises  in  the  Gheul  Mountains,  near  Erzeroum.  The  whole  river 
then  descends  in  rapids  through  the  Taurus  chain,  north  of  Rom- 
kala,  to  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia. 

•  The  Tigris  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  Dyar-bekir, ' 
and  after  receiving  several  tributaries  from  the  high  lands  of  Kur- 
'"■^^""i,  it  pierces  the  Taurus  range  about  100  miles  above  Mosul, 
fhence  it  descends  in  a  tortuous  coarse  through  the  plain  of 
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ancient  Assyria,  receiving  many  streams  from  the  Tyari  Mountains, 
.  inhabited  by  the  Nestorian  Christians,  and,  farther  south,  from  those 
of  Luristan.  The  country  through  which  it  flows  is  rich  in  corn- 
fields, date-groves,  and  forest- trees.  WNear  to  the  city  of  Bagdad  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  approach  to  within  12  miles  of  each  other, 
where  they  were  once  connected  by  two  great  canals.  From  this 
point  they  run  nearly  parallel  for  more  than  100  miles,  encircling 
the  plain  of  Babylon  or  Southern  Mesopotamia  —  the  modem  Irak- 
Arabi.  The  two  rivers  unite  at  Korna,  and  form  one  stream,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Shat  el  Arab,  runs  for  150  miles  before  it  falls 
into  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
once  the  seat  of  an  extensive  population,  and  of  art,  civilization,  and 
industry,  are  now  nearly  deserted,  covered  with  brushwood  and  grass, 
dependent  on  the  rains  alone  for  that  luxuriant  vegetation  which, 
under  an  admirable  system  of  irrigation,  formerly  covered  them^ 
Excepting  the  large  centres  of  population,  Bagdad  and  Mosul,  the 
inhabitants  consist  of  nomade  Kurdish  tribes.  What  remains  of 
civilization  has  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains,  where  the  few  traces 
of  primitive  and  most  ancient  Christiiinity,  under  the  misapplied 
denomination  of  Nestorian  Christians,  are  to  be  found  in  the  TyUri 
range.  The  floods  of  the  rivers  are  very  regular  in  their  period ; 
beginning  in  March,  the}'  attain  their  greatest  height  in  June. 

The  Persian  Gulf  may  be  navigated  by  steam  all  the  year,  the 
Euphrates  only  eight  mouths ;  it  might,  however,  afford  easy  inter- 
course with  eastcru  Asia,  as  it  did  in  former  times.  The  distance 
from  Aleppo  to  Bombay  by  the  Euphrates  is  2870  miles,  of  which 
2700,  from  Bir  to  Bombay,  are  by  water ;  in  the  time  of  Queen 

*  It  is  in  the  space  comprised  between  two  of  the  cnstero  tributaries  of 
the  Tigris,  the  Khaus  and  the  Great  Ziib,  or  Abou  Selraan  of  the  Arabs, 
that  the  extensive  ruins  of  Koyunjik,  Khorsabad,  and  especially  of  Nim- 
roud,  are  situated,  the  lust  of  which  have  been  so  satisfactorily  identified 
with  the  capital  of  Assyria — the  ancient  Nineveh — by  our  enterprising  and 
talented  countryman  Mr.  Layard,  to  whose  exertions,  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  difficulty,  surrounded  by  every  privation,  our  national  Museum 
is  indebted  for  that  magnificent  collection  of  Assyrian  monuments  which 
at  this  moment  forms  the  admiration  of  the  British  public.  In  the  former 
edition  of  this  book  we  expressed  a  hope  that  our  Government  would  follow 
up  the  researches  commenced  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  that  several  of  the  gi- 
gantic sculptures  removed  by  him  with  such  perseverance  and  labour,  to 
Bussorah,  would  ere  long  be  added  to  the  riches  of  the  Britii>h  Museum. 
Those  hopes  have  been  partially  responded  to ;  Mr.  Layard  being  again 
enabled  to  return  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labours  by  the  liberality  of 
Her  Mnjesty*8  Government.  But  much  yet  remains  to  be  effected ;  the 
iield  of  research  is  so  vast,  and  pecuniary  assistance  only  wanting  to  reap 
in  it. 

See  Mr.  Layard's  work  on  *  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,*  2  vols.  8vo.,  and 
his  illustrated  work  in  folio  —  the  former  one  of  the  most  interesting  nar>- 
ratives  eTer  published  on  the  antiquities  of  Central  Asia. 
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tains  near  the  62nd  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  waters  north  of 
this  line  run  into  the  Baltic  and  White  Sea,  and,  on  the  south  of 
it,  into  the  l^lack  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 

Thus  Europe  is  divided  into  two  principal  hydraulic  systems ;  but 
since  the  baijin  of  a  river  comprehends  all  the  plains  and  valleys 
drained  by  it  and  its  tributaries  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  each 
country  is  subdivided  into  as  many  natural  divisions  or  basins  as  it 
has  primary  rivers,  and  these  generally  comprise  all  the  rich  and 
habitiible  parts  of  the  earth,  and  are  the  principal  centres  of  civili- 
aation,  or  are  capable  of  becoming  so. 

The  streams  to  the  north  of  the  general  watershed  are  very  nu- 
merous; those  to  the  south  are  of  greater  magnitude.  The  sys- 
tems of  the  Volga  and  Danube  are  the  most  extensive  in  Europe ; 
the  former  has  a  basin  comprising  640,000  square  miles,  and  is  navi- 
gable throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course  of  1900  miles.  It 
rises  in  a  small  lake  on  the  slopes  of  the  Valdai  table-land,  550  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  falls  into  the  Caspian,  which  is  83 
feet  7  inches  below  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea,  so  that  it  has  a  fall 
of  633  feet  in  a  course  of  more  than  2400  miles.  It  carries  to  the 
Caspian  one-seventh  of  all  the  river-water  of  Europe. 

The  Danube  drains  300,000  square  miles,  and  receives  60  navi- 
gable tributaries.  Its  quantity  of  water  is  nearly  as  much  as  that 
of  all  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Black  Sea  taken 
together.  Its  direct  course  is  900  miles,  its  meandering  line  is 
2400.  It  rises  in  the  Black  Forest  at  an  elevation  of  2850  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that  it  has  considerable  velocity, 
which,  as  well  as  rocks  and  rapids,  impedes  its  navigation  in  many 
pkces,  but  it  is  navigable  downwards,  through  Austria,  for  600 
miles,  to  New  Orsova,  from  whence  it  flows  in  a  gentle  current  to 
the  Black  Sea.  The  commercial  importance  of  these  two  rivers  is 
much  increased  bv  their  flowing  into  inland  seas.  By  canals  between 
the  Volga  and  the  rivers  north  of  the  watershed,  the  Baltic  and 
White  Seas  are  connected  with  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian ;  and 
the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  are  also  connected  by  a  canal  between  the 
Don  and  the  Dnieper.  Altogether  the  water  system  of  Russia  is 
the  most  extensive  in  Europe. 

The  whole  of  Holland  is  a  collection  of  deltoid  islands,  formed 
by  the  Rhine,  the  Mouse,  and  the  Scheldt  —  a  structure  very  fa- 
vourable to  commerce,  and  which  has  facilitated  an  extensive  internal 
navigation.  The  Mediterranean  is  already  connected  with  the  North 
Sea  by  the  canal  which  runs  froni  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine ;  and 
this  noble  system,  extended  over  the  whole  of  France  by  7591  miles 
of  inland  navigation,  has  conduced  mainly  to  the  improved  state 
of  that  great  country. 

Many  navigable  streams  rise  in  the  Spanish  mountains ;  of  these 
the  TagOB  has  depth  enough  for  the  largest  ships  as  high  as  Lisbon. 
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Its  actual  oonrse  is  480  miles,  bnt  its  direct  lino  mnch  less.  In 
point  of  magnitude,  however,  the  Spanish  rivers  are  of  inferior 
order,  but  canals  have  rendered  them  beneficial  to  the  country. 
Italy  is  less  favoured  in  her  rivers,  which  only  admit  vessels  of 
small  burthen ;  those  on  the  north  arc  hy  much  the  most  important^ 
especially  the  Po  and  its  tributaries,  which  by  canals  connect  Venice 
and  Milan  with  various  fertile  provinces  of  Northern  Italy;  but 
whatever  advantages  nature  has  afforded  to  the  Italian  states  have" 
been  improved  by  able  engineers,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 

The  application  of  the  science  of  hydraulics  to  rivers  took  its  rise 
in  Northern  Italy,  which  has  been  carried  to  such  perfection  in  some 
points,  that  China  is  the  only  country  which  can  vie  with  it  in  the 
practice  of  irrigation.  The  lock  on  canals  was  in  use  in  Lombardy 
as  early  as  the  13  th  century,  and  in  the  end  of  the  l^th  it  was  ap- 
plied to  two  canals  which  unite  the  Ticino  and  the  Adda,  by  that 
great  artist  and  philosopher  Leonardo  da  Yinci ;  about  the  same 
time  he  introduced  the  use  of  the  lock  into  France.' 

Various  circumstances  combine  to  make  the  British  rivers  more 
useful  than  many  others  of  greater  magnitude.  The  larger  streams 
are  not  encumbered  with  rocks  or  rapids ;  they  all  run  into  branches 
of  the  Atlantic ;  the  tides  flow  up  their  channels  to  a  considerable 
distance ;  and  above  all,  though  short  in  their  course,  they  end  in 
wide  estuaries  and  sounds,  capable  of  containing  whole  navies — a 
circumstance  that  gives  an  importance  to  streams  otherwise  insigni- 
ficant, when  compared  with  the  great  rivers  of  either  the  old  or  new 
continent. 

The  Thames,  whose  basin  is  only  5027  square  miles,  and  whose 
whole  length  is  but  240  miles,  of  which,  however,  204  are  navigable, 
spreads  its  influence  over  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth ;  its  depth 
is  sufficient  to  admit  large  vessels  even  up  to  London,  and  through- 
out its  navigable  course  a  continued  forest  of  masts  display  the  fli^ 
of  every  nation :  its  banks,  which  are  in  a  state  of  perfect  cultiva- 
tion, are  the  seat  of  the  highest  civilization,  moral  and  political. 
Local  circumstances  have  undoubtedly  been  favourable  to  this  supe- 
rior development,  but  the  earnest  and  energetic  temperament  of  the 
Saxon  races  has  rendered  the  advantages  of  their  position  available. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  other  rivers  in  the  British  islands,  where 
commercial  enterprise  and  activity  vie  with  that  on  the  Thames. 
There  are  2790  miles  of  canal  in  Britain,  and,  including  riverSy 

*  Leonardo  da  Vmci  was  appointed  Director  of  Hydraulic  Operations  in 
Lombardy  by  the  Pake  of  Milan,  and  darin};;  the  time  he  was  painting  the 
*'La8t  Supper"  he  completed  the  Canal  of  Martesann,  extending  Arom  the 
Adda  to  Milan,  and  improved  the  course  of  the  latter  river  from  where  it 
emerges  from  the  Lake  of  Como  to  the  Po.  By  means  of  the  Naviglio 
Grande,  the  Martesana  Caoal  establishes  a  water  communication  between 
the  Adda  and  the  Tioino.  ^e  Lakes  of  Como  and  Maggfore. 
20 
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§430  miles  of  inland  navigation,  which,  in  oomparison  with  the  size 
of  the  country,  is  very  great ;  it  is  even  said  that  no  part  of  England 
is  more  than  15  miles  distant  from  water  communication. 

On  the  whole,  Europe  is  fortunate  with  regard  to  its  water  sys- 
tems, and  its  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  alive  to  the  bounties 
which  Providence  has  bestowed. 


AFRICAN  RIVERS. 

In  Africa  the  tropical  climate  and  the  extremes  of  aridity  and 
moisture  give  a  totally  different  character  to  its  rivers.  The  most 
southerly  part  is  comparatively  destitute  of  them,  and  those  that  do 
exist  are  of  inferior  size,  except  the  Gariep,  or  Orange  River,  which 
has  a  long  course  on  the  table-land,  but  is  nowhere  navigable.  From 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  of  South  Africa,  which  is  very 
abrupt,  rise  all  those  rivers  which  flow  across  the  plains  of  Mozam- 
bique and  Zanguebar  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Of  these  the  Zambesi, 
or  Quillimane,  is  probably  the  largest :  it  is  said  to  have  a  course  of 
900  miles,  and  to  be  navigable  during  the  rains  for  200  or  300  miles 
from  its  mouth.  The  Ozay,  not  far  south  of  the  equator,  is  also 
believed  to  be  of  great  extent,  and  the  Juba,  more  to  the  north ;  all 
these  streams  have  little  water  at  their  mouths  during  the  dry  sea- 
son, but  in  the  rainy  season  they  are  navigable.  Some  of  those  still 
farther  north  do  not  reach  the  sea  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  end 
in  lakes  and  marshes,  as  the  Haines,  or  Webbi,  and  Hawash.  The 
first,  after  coming  to  within  a  small  distance  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
runs  southward  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  falls  into  a  very  large  and 
deep  lake  about  a  degree  north  of  the  equator.  Between  the  Ha- 
wash and  the  Straits  of  Bab-cl-Mandeb  there  is  no  river  of  any  note. 
In  many  parts  of  the  coast,  near  the  rivers,  grain  ripens  all  the 
year,  and  every  eastern  vegetable  production  might  be  raised.  The 
Hawash  runs  dirough  a  low  desert  country  inhabited  by  the  Dankali 
Beduins :  that  river  is  the  recipient  of  the  waters  which  come  from 
the  eastern  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Abyssinia^  while  the  Nile 
receives  those  of  the  opposite  slope. 

The  part  of  the  table-land  between  the  18th  parallel  of  south 
latitude  and  the  equator  is  the  origin  from  whence  the  waters  flow 
to  the  Atlantic  on  one  hand,  and  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other. 
Those  which  go  to  the  Atlantic  rise  south  of  Lake  N'yassi,  chiefly 
in  a  ridge  of  no  great  elevation  which  runs  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  to 
the  west  of  the  dominions  of  the  Cambeze,  and,  after  falling  in  cas- 
cades and  rapids  through  the  chains  th^t  border  the  table-land  on  the 
west,  fertilize  the  luxuriant  maritime  plains  of  Benguela,  Congo, 
Angola,  and  Loando.  The  Zaire,  or  Congo,  by  much  the  largest  of 
these,  is  navigable  for  140  miles,  where  the  ascent  of  the  tide  is 
stoppiid  by  cataracts.    The  lower  course  of  this  river  is  5  or  6  milts 
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broad;  fall  of  islands,  and  160  fathoms  deep  at  its  mouth.  Its 
upper  course,  like  that  of  most  of  these  rivers,  is  unknown ;  the 
greater  number  are  fordable  on  the  table-land,  but,  from  the  abrupt 
descent  of  the  high  country  to  the  maritime  plains,  none  of  them 
^  afford  access  to  the  interior  of  South  Africa. 

The  mountainous  edge  of  the  table-land,  with  its  terminal  pro- 
jections, Senegambia  and  Abyssinia,  which  separate  the  northern 
from  the  southern  deserts,  are  the  principal  source  of  running  water 
in  Africa.  Various  rivers  have  their  origin  in  these  mountainous 
regions,  of  which  the  Nile  and  the  Niger  jricld  in  size  only  to  some 
of  the  great  Asiatic  and  American  rivers.  In  importance  and  his- 
torical interest  the  Nile  is  inferior  to  none. 

Two  large  rivers  unite  their  streams  to  form  the  Nile-^the  Bahr- 
el-Abiad,  or  White  River,  and  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Blue  River; 
but  the  latter  is  so  far  inferior  to  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  that  it  may  al-' 
most  be  regarded  as  a  tributary.  The  main  stream  has  never  been 
ascended  by  any  traveller  above  4*^  9'  north  latitude,  the  point 
reached  recently  by  the  missionary  Knoblecher,  and  who  could  see 
the  river  for  30  miles  farther  coming  fmm  the  south-west.  Bahr- 
el-Abiad,  or  the  true  Nile,  was  supposed,  from  the  report  of  the 
natives,  to  rise,  under  the  name  of  the  Tubiri,  at  a  comparatively 
small  distance  from  the  sea,  in  the  country  of  Mono  Modzi,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  the  high  plateau  of  Abyssinia,  situate  to  the 
north  of  the  great  Lake  Zamb^ze,  or  N'yassi.  The  natives  say  that 
it  flows  from  the  lake  itself;  at  all  events  it  seems  to  be  pretty  cer- 
tain that  its  origin  is  in  the  mountainous  or  hilly  country  of  Mono 
Mo^zi,  a  word  which  in  all  the  languages  of  that  part  of  Africa  sig- 
nifies the  Moon :  hence  the  Nile  has  been  said,  since  the  days  of 
Ptolemy,  to  rise  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Dr.  Beke  even 
supposes  that  it  may  have  its  upper  sources  in  the  snowy  range  of 
Kilimanjaro,  situated  south  of  the  equator.  Amidst  many  windings 
it  takes  a  generifl  direction  towards  the  N.E.  to  the  14th  northern 
parallel,  whence  it  follows  the  same  course  till  its  junction  near 
Khartum  with  the  Blue  Nile  in  the  plains  of  Sennaar. 

One  of  the  largest  affluents  of  the  White  River,  if  it  be  not  its 
highest  branch,  rises  by  numerous  heads  in  the  mountainous  coun- 
tries of  Enarya  and  Kaffa,  between  7°  and  9°  North.  The  Gojab 
and  Borora  are  its  chief  tributaries ;  the  latter,  which  encircles  the 
country  of  Enarea,  is,  according  to  M.  d'Abbadie,  the  principal 
source  of  the  White  River,  and  rises  in  the  forest  of  Babya,  in  lati- 
tude 8^  N.,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  6000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  These  united  streams  form  the  river  Uroa,  and  perhaps  the 
Shoabeirri ;  but  scarcely  anything  is  known  of  the  latter  between  the 
high  lands  of  Ethiopia  and  where  it  is  said  to  empty  itself  into  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad. 

The  Abyssinian  branch  of  the  Nile^  known  as  the  Bahr-el- Azreky 
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or  Bine  River,  rises  under  the  name  of  the  Didhesa  in  the  Galla 
country,  south  of  Abyssinia,  about  73  miles  west  of  Saka,  the  capital 
of  Enarea.  It  springs  from  a  swampy  meadow  in  the  same  elevated 
plains  where  the  Godjeb  and  other  affluents  of  the  White  Nile  ori- 
ginate, in  which  it  separates  the  kingdoms  of  Ouma  and  Enarea,  and 
maintains  a  general  north-westerly  direction  till  it  Joins  the  White 
Nile  at  Khartum.  Of  the  many  tributaries  to  the  Blue  River,  the 
Abdi,  the  Nile  of  Bruce,  is  the  greatest  and  most  celebrated.  Its 
sources  are  in  a  swampy  meadow  near  Mount  Gicsk,  in  the  district 
of  Sakkata,  from  whence  it  takes  a  circular  direction  round  the  penin- 
sula of  Gojam,  passing  through  Lake  Dembea,  and  receiving  many 
affluents  from  the  mountain-chain  that  forms  the  centre  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  at  last  falls  into  the  Didhesa  or  Bahr-el-Azrek,  in  about 
11°  N.  latitude.  From  that  point  the  only  streams  of  any  conse- 
quence that  join  either  the  Blue  River  or  the  united  streams  of  the 
Kue  and  White  Rivers,  are  the  Rahad  and  Dender,  which  rise  in 
Abyssinia,  160  miles  below  their  confluence,  where  the  Aibarah, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Gwang  and  Takkazie,  falls  into  it. 
This  river,  which  is  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Nile,  is  formed  by 
two  branches.  The  Takkazie  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Lasta,  a  day's 
journey  from  Lallbala,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  places  in  Abyssi- 
nia, remarkable  for  its  churches  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  the 
Tselari,  which  springs  from  Mount  Biala,  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  high  land  of  Lasta,  which  divides  the  head  waters  of  the  two 
branches.  The  united  stream,  after  winding  like  the  other  rivers  of 
this  country,  joins  the  Nile  in  18°  N.  latitude,  the  northern  limit  of 
the  tropical  rains. 

The  Abyssinian  rivers  in  the  upper  part  of  their  course  are  little 
more  than  muddy  brooks  in  the  dry  season,  but  during  the  rains 
they  inundate  the  plains.  They  break  from  the  table-lands  through 
fissures  in  the  rocky  surface,  which  are  at  first  only  a  few  yards  wide, 
but  gradually  increase  to  several  miles ;  the  stream^  form  cataracts 
from  80  to  more  than  100  feet  high,  and  then  continue  to  descend 
by  a  succession  of  fulls  and  rapids,  which  decrease  in  height  as  they 
go  northwards  to  join  the  main  streams.  The  Takkazie  takes  its 
name  of  "The  Terrible"  from  the  impetuosity  with  which  it  rushes 
through  the  chasms  and  over  the  precipices  of  the  mountains.* 

A  peculiarity  of  most  of  the  principal  affluents  of  the  Nile  is  their 
spiral  course,  so  that,  after  forming  a  curve  of  greater  or  less  extent, 
generally  round  insulated  mountain  masses,  they  return  upon  them- 
selves at  a  short  disUnce  from  their  sources.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  the  head  stream  of  the  Nile  itself  takes  a  spiral  course 

*  According  to  M.  d'Abbadie,  Takkazie  is  the  ancient  Abyssinian  name 
tor  river.     See  £xod.  vii.  15. 
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round  a  lofty  raountain  mass,  similar  to  the  snow-clad  mountains  of 
Samicn  and  KafFa.' 

From  the  Takkazie  down  to  the  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  1200 
miles,  the  Nile  does  not  receive  a  single  brook.  The  first  part  of 
that  course  is  interrupted  by  cataracb?,  from  the  geological  structure  of 
the  Nubian  desert,  which  cimsists  of  a  succession  of  broad  sterile 
terraces,  separated  by  ranges  of  rocks  running  east  and  west.  Over 
these  the  Nile  fulls  in  nine  or  ten  cjitaracts^  the  last  of  which  is  at 
Es-Souan  (Syene),  where  it  enters  Egypt.  Most  of  them  are  only 
rapids,  where  each  successive  fall  of  water  is  not  a  foot  high.  That 
they  were  higher  at  a  former  period  has  recently  been  ascertained  by 
Dr.  LepsiuB,  the  very  intelligent  traveller  sent  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  at  the  head  of  a  mission  to  explore  that  country.  He  found 
a  scries  of  inscriptions  on  the  rocks  at  Sennaar,  marking  the  height 
of  the  Nile  at  different  periods:^  and  it  appears  from  these,  that  in 
that  country  the  bed  of  the  river  had  been  30  feet  higher  than  it  is 

DOW. 

Fifteen  miles  below  Cairo,  and  at  90  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Nile 
is  divided  into  two  branches,  of  which  one,  running  in  a  northerly 
direction,  enters  the  Mediterranean  below  Rosctta;  the  other,  cutting 
Lower  Egypt  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  enters  the  sea  above  Da- 
mietta,  so  that  the  delta  between  these  two  places  has  a  sea-coast  of 
187  miles.  The  fall  from  the  great  cataract  to  the  sea  is  two  inches 
in  a  mile. 

The  basin  of  the  Nile,  occupying  an  area  of  500,000  square 
miles,  has  an  uncommon  form ;  it  is  wide  in  Ethiopia  and  Nubia, 
but  for  the  greater  part  of  a  winding  course  of  2750  miles^  it  is 
merely  a  verdant  line  of  the  softest  beauty,  suddenly  and  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  dreary  waste  of  the  Ked  Desert.  Extending 
from  the  equatorial  far  into  the  temperate  zone,  its  aspect  is  less, 
varied  than  might  have  been  expected  on  account  of  the  parched 
and  showerless  country  it  passes  through.  Nevertheless,  from  the 
great  elevation  of  the  origin  of  the  river,  the  upper  part  has  a  per- 
petual spring,  though  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  equator.  At  the 
foot  of  the  table-land  of  Abyssinia  the  country  is  covered  with 
dense  tropical  jungles,  while  the  rest  of  the  valley  is  rich  soil,  the 
detritus  of  the  mountains  for  thousands  of  years. 

'Dr.  Beke  on  the  Nile  and  its  affluents.  See  also  Rescarohes  of  M. 
d'Abbadie  on  the  higher  branched  of  the  Nile,  in  the  JouruHl  do  la  Socidt^ 
de  Q^ographie,  1849;  and  in  the  Athcn:eum. 

•  If  we  consider  the  Uma  as  the  highest  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  adopt 
M.  Amaud*s  estimation  of  the  windings  of  the  IJahr  el  Abiad  from  Khar- 
tum upwards,  it  is  probable  that  the  winding  course  of  the  river  will  be 
found  much  greater  than  that  given  in  the  text:  indeed  M.  d'Abbadie  haa 
calculated  from  these  data  that  the  course  of  the  Nile,  if  developed  on  a 
meridian  line,  would  reach  fh>m  the  Equator  to  Tornea,  in  Lapland,  8950 
geographical  miles. 
20* 
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As  the  mean  velocity  of  the  Nile,  when  not  in  flood,  is  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  an  hour,  a  particle  of  water  would  take  twenty-two 
days  and  a  half  to  descend  from  the  junction  of  the  Takkazie  to 
the  »ea;  hence  the  retardation  of  the  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile 
in  its  course  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  river,  owing  to  some  unknown 
cause  towards  its  origin  which  affects  the  whole  stream.  In  Abys- 
sinia and  Sennaar  the  river  begins  to  swell  in  April,*  yet  the  flood 
is  not  sensible  at  Cairo  till  towards  the  summer  solstice ;  it  then 
continues  to  rise  about  a  hundred  days,  and  remains  at  its  greatest 
height  till  tne  middle  of  October,  when  it  begins  to  subside,  and 
arrives  at  its  lowest  point  in  April  and  May.  The  height  of  the 
flood  in  Upper  Egypt  varies  from  30  to  35  feet;  at  Cairo  it  is  23, 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  delta  only  4  feet. 

Anubis,  or  Sirius,  the  Dog-star,  was  worshipped  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, from  its  supposed  influence  on  the  rising  of  the  Nile.  Ao- 
lording  to  Champollion,  their  calendar  commenced  when  the  heliacal 
rising  of  that  star  coincided  with  the  summer  solstice — the  time  at 
which  the  Nile  began  to  swell  at  Cairo.  Now  this  coincidence  made 
the  nearest  approach  to  accuracy  3291  years  before  the  Christian 
era ;  and  as  the  rising  of  the  river  still  takes  place  precisely  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  sa^e  manner,  it  follows  that  the  heat  and  pe- 
riodical rains  in  Upper  Ethiopia  have  not  varied  for  5000  years.  In 
the  time  of  Ilipparchus  the  summer  solstice  was  in  the  sign  of  Leo, 
and  probably  about  that  period  the  flowing  of  the  fountains  ^m 
the  mouths  of  lions  of  basalt  and  granite  was  adopted  as  emblemat- 
ical of  the  pouring. forth  of  the  floods  of  the  Nile.  The  emblem  is 
still  common  in  Rome,  though  its  origin  is  probably  forgotten,  and 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  have  moved  backwanis  more  than  30^. 

The  two  greatest  African  rtvere,  the  Nile  and  the  Niger,  are  dis- 
similar in  almost  every  circumstance ;  the  Nile  discharging  for  ages 
into  the  sea,  the  centre  of  commerce  and  civilization,  has  been  re- 
nowned by  the  earliest  historians,  sacred  and  profane,  for  the  exu- 
berant fertility  of  its  banks,  and  for  the  learning  and  wisdom  of 
their  inhabitants,  who  have  left  magnificent  and  imperishable  mon- 
uments of  their  genius  and  power.  Egypt  was  for  ages  the  seat  of 
science,  and  by  the  Red  Sea  it  had  intercourse  with  the  most  highly 
cultivated  nations  of  the  East  from  time  immemorial.  The  Niger, 
on  the  contrary,  though  its  rival  fn  magnitude,  and  running  through 

^  The  April  rains  in  Abyssinia  are  slight,  and  coincide  with  the  passage 
of  the  sun  in  the  prime  Tertical,  and  a  partial  rise  of  the  Nile  correspond- 
ing to  them  has  been  observed  at  Cairo,  but  the  principal  rains,  the  pro- 
bable cause  of  the  great  rise  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  take  place  at  a 
later  period  in  Enarea,  and  probably  throughout  all  Ethiopia,  between  7** 
and  9^  N.  It  rains  there  every  day  in  September,  and  as  the  maximum 
rise  of  the  Nile  at  Cairo  is  in  OctoOcr,  these  two  phenomena  are  eTidentlj 
connected. — D'Abbadie, 
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a  country  glowing  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  tropical  vegetation,  has 
ever  been  inhabited  by  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  nations;  and  its 
course  till  lately  was  little  known,  as  its  sourt^e  still  is.  In  early 
ages,  before  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  had  been  passed,  and  indeed 
long  afterwards,  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa  was  an  unknown  re- 
gion, and  thus  the  flowing  of  the  Niger  into  that  lonely  ocean  kept 
the  natives  in  their  original  rude  state.  Such  are  the  effects  of  local 
circumstances  on  the  intellectual  advancement  of  man. 

The  sources  of  the  Niger,  Joliba,  or  Quorra,  are  supposed  to  be  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Kong  Mountains,  in  the  country  of  Bam- 
barra,  more  than  1600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  thence 
it  runs  north,  and,  after  passing  Lake  Debo,  makes  a  wide  circuit 
in  the  plains  6f  Soudan  to  Timbuctoo  through  eight  or  nine  degrees 
of  latitude;  then  bending  round,  it  again  approaches  the  Kong 
Mountains,  at  the  distance  of  1000  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  its 
source ;  and  having  threaded  them,  it  flows  across  the  low  lands  into 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  a  course  of  2300  miles.  In  the  plains  of 
Soudan  it  receives  many  very  large  afliucnts  from  the  high  land  of 
Senegambia  on  the  west,  and  the  Tchadda  on  the  east — a  navigable 
river  larger  than  itself,  probably  the  outlet  of  the  great  lake  Tchad, 
and  falls  into  it  a  little  below  Fundah,  after  a  course  of  some  hun« 
dred  miles :  thus  the  Niger  probably  affords  tHi  uninterrupted  water- 
communication  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  heart  of  Africa.*  Long 
before  leaving  the  plains  of  Soudan  it  becomes  a  noble  river  with  a 
smooth  stream,  running  at  the  rate  of  from  5  to  8  miles  an  hour, 
varying  in  breadth  from  1  to  8  miles.  Its  banks  are  studded  with 
densely  populous  towns  and  villages,  groves  of  palm-trees,  and  cul- 
tivated fields. 

This  great  river  divides  into  three  branches  near  the  head  of  a 
delta  which  is  equal  in  area  to  Ireland,  intersected  by  navigable 
branches  of  the  principal  stream  in  every  direction.  The  soil  is  rich 
in  mould,  and  the  vegetation  so  rank  that  the  trees  seem  to  grow 
out  of  the  water.  The  Nun,  which  is  the  principal  or  central 
branch,  flows  into  the  sea  near  Cape  Formosa,  and  is  that  which  the 
brothers  Lander  descended.  There  arc,  however,  six  rivers  which 
run  into  the  Bight  of  Benin,  all  communicating  with  the  Niger, 
and  with  one  another.  The  old  Calabar  is  the  most  eastern ;  it  rises 
in  the  high  land  of  Calbongos,  and  is  united  to  the  Niger  by  a 
natural  canal.  The  Niger,  throughout  its  long  winding  course,  lies 
entirely  within  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  is  consequently  subject  to 
periodical  inundations,  which  reach  their  greatest  height  in  August, 
about  40  or  50  days  after  the  summer  solstice.  The  plains  of 
•Soudan  are  then  covered  with  water  and  crowded  by  boats.  These 
fertile  regions  are  inaccessible  to  Europeans  from  the  pernicious  cli- 

>  Captain  W.  Allen,  R.N. 
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mate)  and  dangerous  from  the  savage  condition  of  many  of  the 
tribes. 

The  coast  of  Guinea,  west  from  the  Niger,  is  watered  by  many 
streams,  of  no  great  magnitude,  from  the  Kong  Mountains.  The 
table-land  of  Senegambia  is  the  origin  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
Gambia,  the  Senegal,  and  others  of  great  size ;  and  also  of  many  of 
an  inferior  order  that  fertilize  the  luxuriant  maritime  plains  on  the 
Atlantic.  Their  navigable  course  is  cut  short  by  a  semi-circular 
chain  of  mountains  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  high  land, 
through  which  they  thread  their  way  in  rapids  and  cataracts.  The 
Gttmbia  rises  in  Foula  Toro,  and  after  a  course  of  about  600  miles 
enters  the  Atlantic  by  many  branches  connected  by  natural  channels, 
Bopposed  at  one  time  to  be  separate  rivers.  The  Senegal,  the  largest 
,  river  in  this  part  of  Africa,  is  850  miles  long.  It  receives  many 
tributaries  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and  the  lower  is  full  of 
islands.  It  drains  two  lakes,  and  is  united  to  the  basin  of  the 
Gambia  by  the  river  Neriko. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Asiatic  Rivers — Euphrates  and  Tigris — River  Systems  South  of  the  Hima- 
laya—  Chinese  Rivers  —  Siberian  Rivers. 

The  only  river  system  of  importance  in  Western  Asia  is  that  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  in  the  basin  of  which,  containing  an  area 
230,000  square  miles,  immense  mounds  of  earth,  in  a  desolate  plain, 
point  out  the  sites  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  antiquity 
^-^f  Nineveh  and  Babylon.)(  Innumerable  remains  and  inscriptions, 
the  records  of  times  very  remote,  have  been  discovered  by  adventu- 
roos  travellers,  and  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  pages  of  history.  The  Euphrates,  and  its  affluent  the 
Merad-Ghai  (supposed  to  be  the  stream  forded,  as  the  Euphrates,  by 
the  Ten  Thousand  in  their  retreat),  rise  in  the  heart  of  Armenia, 
and,  after  running  1800  miles  on  the  table-land  to  38°  41'  of  north 
latitude,  they  join  the  northern  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
rises  in  the  Gheul  Mountains,  near  Erzoroum.  The  whole  river 
then  descends  in  rapids  through  the  Taurus  chain,  north  of  Rom- 
kala,  to  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia. 

'  The  Tigris  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  Dyar-bekir, ' 
and  after  receiving  several  tributaries  from  the  high  lands  of  Kur- 
distan, it  pierces  the  Taurus  range  about  100  miles  above  Mosul, 
from  whence  it  descends  in  a  tortuous  course  through  the  plain  of 
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ancieDt  Assyria,  receiving  many  streams  from  the  Tyari  Mountains, 
.  inhabited  by  the  Nestorian  Christians,  and,  farther  south,  from  those 
of  Luristan.  The  country  through  which  it  flows  is  rich  in  corn- 
fields, date-groves,  and  forest- trees. 'vNear  to  the  city  of  Bagdad  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  approach  to  within  12  miles  of  each  other,  r/* 
where  they  were  once  connected  by  two  great  canals.  From  this  ^ 
point  they  run  nearly  parallel  for  more  than  100  miles,  encircling 
the  plain  of  Babylon  or  Southern  Mesopotamia  —  the  modem  Irak- 
Arabi.  The  two  rivers  unite  at  Korna,  and  form  one  stream,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Shat  el  Arab,  runs  for  150  miles  before  it  falls 
into  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
once  the  seat  of  an  extensive  population,  and  of  art,  civilization,  and 
industry,  are  now  nearly  deserted,  covered  with  brushwood  and  grass, 
dependent  on  the  rains  alone  for  that  luxuriant  vegetation  which, 
under  an  admirable  system  of  irrigation,  formerly  covered  them^j^ 
Excepting  the  large  centres  of  population,  Bagdad  and  Mosul,  the 
inhabitants  consist  of  nomade  Kurdish  tribes.  What  remains  of 
civilization  has  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains,  where  the  few  traces 
of  primitive  and  most  ancient  Christianity,  under  the  misapplied 
denomination  of  Nestorian  Christians,  are  to  be  found  in  the  TyUri 
range.  The  floods  of  the  rivers  are  very  regular  in  their  period ; 
beginning  in  March,  they  attain  their  greatest  height  in  June. 

The  Persian  Gulf  may  be  navigated  by  steam  all  the  year,  the 
Euphrates  only  eight  mouths ;  it  might,  however,  afford  easy  inter- 
course with  eastern  Asia,  as  it  did  in  former  times.  The  distance 
from  Aleppo  to  Bombay  by  the  Euphrates  is  2870  miles,  of  which 
2700,  from  Bir  to  Bombay,  are  by  water;  in  the  time  of  Queen 

*  It  Ih  in  the  space  comprised  between  two  of  the  eastern  tributaries  of 
the  Tigris,  the  Khaus  and  the  Great  Zab,  or  Abou  Selman  of  the  Arabs, 
that  tlie  extensive  ruins  of  Koyunjik.  Khorsabad,  and  especially  of  Nim- 
roud,  are  situated,  the  last  of  which  hare  been  so  satisfactorily  identified 
with  the  capital  of  Assyria — the  ancient  Nineveh — by  our  enterprising  and 
talented  countryman  Mr.  Layard,  to  whose  exertions,  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  difficulty,  suiTounded  by  every  privation,  our  national  Museum 
is  indebted  for  that  magnificent  collection  of  Assyrian  monuments  which 
at  this  moment  forms  the  admiration  of  the  British  public.  In  the  former 
edition  of  this  book  we  expressed  a  hope  that  our  Government  would  follow 
up  the  researches  commenced  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  that  several  of  the  gi- 
gantic sculptures  removed  by  him  with  such  perseverance  and  labour,  to 
Bussorah,  would  ere  long  be  added  to  the  riches  of  the  British  Museum. 
These  hopes  have  been  partially  responded  to ;  Mr.  Layard  being  again 
enabled  to  return  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labours  by  the  liberality  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  But  much  yet  remains  to  be  effected ;  the 
field  of  research  is  so  vast,  and  pecuniary  assistance  only  wanting  to  reap 
in  it. 

See  Mr.  Layard's  work  on  *  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  and 
his  illustrated  work  in  folio  —  the  former  one  of  the  most  interesting  nar- 
rativei  eTer  published  on  the  antiquities  of  Central  Asia. 
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Elisabetli  this  was  the  common  route  to  India^  and  a  fleet  was  then 
kept  at  Bir,  expressly  for  that  navigation. 

Six  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude  descend  from  the  southern  side 
of  the  table-land  of  eastern  Asia  and  its  mountain  barriers,  all  dif- 
ferent in  origin,  direction,  and  character,  while  they  convey  to  the 
ocean  a  greater  volume  of  water  than  all  the  rivers  of  the  rest  of 
the  continent  conjointly.  Of  these,  the  Indus,  the  double  system 
of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra,  and  the  three  parallel  rivers  in 
the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  water  the  plains  of  southern  Asia ;  the 
great  system  of  rivers  that  descend  from  the  eastern  terraces  of  the 
table-land  irrigates  the  fertile  land  of  China;  and  lastly  the  Siberian 
rivers,  not  inferior  to  any  in  magnitude,  carry  the  waters  of  the  Altai 
aod  northern  slope  of  the  table-land  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  hard-fought  battles  and  splendid  victories  recently  achieved 
by  British  valour  over  a  bold  and  well-disciplined  foe  have  added  to 
the  historical  interest  of  the  Indus  and  its  tributary  streams,  now 
the  western  boundaries  of  our  Asiatic  empire. 

The  sources  of  the  Indus  were  only  ascertained  in  1812;  the 
Ladak,  the  largest  branch  of  the  Indus,  has  its  origin  in  the  snowy 
mountains  of  Karakorum ;  and  the  Sbyook,  which  is  the  smaller 
stream,  rises  in  the  Kentese  or  Gangri  range,  a  ridge  parallel  to  the 
Himalaya,  which  extends  along  the  table-lands  of  Tibet,  north  and 
west  of  the  sacred  lakes  of  MJinasarowar.  These  two  streams  join 
north-west  of  Ladak,  and  form  the  Indus ;  the  Sutlej,  its  principal 
tributary,  springs  from  the  lake  of  Bakas  Tal,  which  communicates 
with  that  of  M^nasarowar,  both  situated  in  a  valley  between  the 
Himalaya  and  Gangri  chain  at  the  great  elevation  of  15,200  feet. 
These  rivers,  fed  by  streams  of  melted  snow  from  the  northern  side 
of  the  Himalaya,  both  flow  westward  along  the  extensive  longitudi- 
nal valley  of  western  Tibet.  The  Sutlej  breaks  through  the  Hi- 
malaya about  the  75th  meridian,  and  traverses  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  chain,  in  frightful  chasms  and  clefts  in  the  rocks,  to  the  plains 
of  the  Punjab ;  the  Indus,  after  continuing  its  course  on  the  table- 
land through  several  degrees  of  longitude  Srther,  descends  near  the 
junction  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  Hindoo  Coosh^  west  of  the  val- 
ley of  Cashmere,  to  the  same  plain.  Three  tributaries — the  Jelum 
or  Hydaspes,  the  Chenab  or  Acescines,  and  the  Ravee  or  Hydraotes, 
all  superior  to  the  Rhone  in  size — flow  from  the  southern  face  of  the 
Himalaya,  and  with  the  Sutlej  (the  ancient  Hyphasis)  join  the  In- 
dus before  it  reaches  Mittun;  hence  the  name  Punjab,  ''the  plain 
of  the  five  rivers,"  now  one  of  the  most  valuable  countries  in  the 
East.  From  Mittun  to  the  ocean,  the  Indus,  like  the  Nile,  does  not 
receive  a  single  accessary,  from  the  same  cause — the  sterility  of  the 
country  through  which  it  passes.  The  Cabul  river,  which  rises  near 
Guzni,  and  is  joined  by  a  larger  affluent  from  the  southern  declivi- 
ties of  the  Hindoo  Coosh^  flows  through  picturesque  and  dangerous 
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defiles,  and  joins  the  Indus  at  the  town  of  Attock,  and  is  the  only 
tributary  of  any  magnitude  that  comes  from  the  west. 

The  Indus  is  not  fuvourablo  to  navigation :  for  70  miles  after  it 
leaves  the  mountains  the  descent  in  a  boat  is  dangerous,  and  it  is 
only  navigable  for  steam-vessels  of  small  draught  of  water;  yet, 
from  the  fertility  of  the  Punjab,  and  the  near  approach  of  its  basin 
to  that  of  the  Ganges  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  it  must  ulti- 
mately be  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  the  more  especially  because  it 
commands  the  principal  roads  between  Persia  and  India,  one  through 
Cabul  and  Peshawer,  and  the  other  from  Herat  through  Candahar. 
The  delta  of  the  Indus,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  civilization,  has 
long  been  a  desert;  but  from  the  luxuriance  of  the  soil,  and  the 
change  of  political  circumstances,  it  may  again  resume  its  pristine 
aspect.  It  is  60  miles  long,  and  presents  a  face  of  120  miles  to  the 
sea  in  the  Gulf  o/  Oman,  where  the  river  empties  itself  by  many 
mouths,  of  which  only  three  or  four  are  navigable;  one  only  can  be 
entered  by  vessels  of  50  tons,  and  all  are  liable  to  change.  The  tide 
ascends  them  with  extraordinary  rapidity  for  75  miles,  and  so  great 
is  the  quantity  of  mud  carried  by  it,  and  the  absorbing  violence  of 
the  eddies,  that  a  vessel  wrecked  on  the  coast  was  buried  in  sand 
and  mud  in  two  tides.  The  annual  floods  begin  with  the  melting  of 
the  snow  in  the  Himalaya  in  the  end  of  Apnl,  come  to  their  height 
in  July,  and  end  in  September.  The  length  of  this  river  is  1500 
miles,  and  it  drains  an  area  of  400,000  square  miles. 

The  second  group  of  South  Indian  rivers,  and  one  of  the  greatest, 
is  the  double  system  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmapootra.  These 
two  rivers,  though  wide  apart  at  their  courses,  have  their  sources 
little  removed  from  each  other,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  central  ridge 
of  the  Himalaya,  and  which,  converging  to  a  common  delta,  consti* 
tute  one  of  the  most  I:aportant  river  systems  on  the  globe. 

Mr.  Alexander  Elliot,  of  the  Body  Guard  in  Bengal,  son  of  Ad« 
miral  Elliot,  with  his  friends,  arc  the  first  who  have  accomplished 
the  arduous  expedition  to  the  sources  of  the  Ganges.  The  river 
flows  at  once  in  a  very  rapid  stream  not  less  than  40  yards  across, 
from  a  huge  cave  in  a  perpendicular  wall  of  ice  at  the  distance  of 
about  three  marches  from  the  Temple  of  Gungootree,  to  which  the 
pilgrims  resort.  Mr.  Elliot  says,  *'  The  view  from  the  slacier  was 
perfectly  amazing;  beautiful  or  magnificent  is  no  word  tor  it,  —  it 
was  really  quite  astonishing.  If  you  could  fancy  a  bird's-eye  of  all 
the  mountains  of  the  world  in  one  cluster,  and  every  one  of  them 
covered  with  snow,  it  would  hardly  give  you  an  idea  of  the  sight 
which  presented  itself." 

Many  streams  from  the  southern  face  of  the  Himalaya  unite  at 
Hurdwar  to  form  the  great  body  of  the  river.  It  flows  from  thence 
in  a  south-easterly  direction  through  the  plains  of  Bengal,  n^eiving 
in  its  course  the  tribute  of  19  or  20  rivers,  of  which  12  are  larger 
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seems  to  be  naNi'gable  by  boats  before  coming  to  the  city  of  Amara- 
poora,  south  of  which  it  cDters  the  finest  and  richest  plain  of  the 
empire,  containing  its  four  capital  cities.  There  it  receives  two  large 
affluents,  one  fr6m  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  which  flows 
into  the  Irrawady  at  the  city  of  Ava,  446  miles  from  the  sea,  the  ' 
highest  point  attained  by  the  British  forces  during  the  Burmese 
war. 

From  Ava  to  its  delta  the  Irrawady  is  a  magnificent  river,  more 
than  four  miles  broad  in  some  places,  but  encumbered  with  channel 
islands.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  receives  its  largest  tributary, 
and  forms  in  its  delta  one  of  the  most  extensive  systems  of  internal 
navigation.  The  Rangoon  is  the  only  one  of  its  14  mouths  that  is 
always  navigable,  and  in  it  the  commerce  of  the  empire  is  concen- 
trated. The  internal  communication  is  extended  by  the  junction 
of  the  two  most  navigable  deltoid  branches  with  the  rivers  Saliiaen 
and  Pegu  by  natural  canals :  that  joining  the  former  is  200  miles 
long ;  the  canal  uniting  the  latter  is  only  navigable  at  high  water. 

The  Menam,  one  of  the  largest  Asiatic  rivers,  is  less  known  than 
the  Irrawady ;  it  comes  from  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  and 
runs  through  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  which  it  cuts  into  several  islands 
by  many  diverging  branches,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Siam  by  three 
principal  arms,  the  most  easterly  of  which  forms  the  harbour  of 
Bangkok.'  It  is  joined  to  the  Menam  Kong,  or  Cambodja,  by  the 
small  river  Anan-Myit. 

The  river  of  Cambodja  has  the  longest  course  of  any  in  the  pe- 
ninsula :  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Lantsan-Kiang,  which  rises  in  the 
high  land  of  K'vham,  in  eastern  Asia,  not  far  from  the  sources  of 
the  great  Chinese  river,  the  Yang-tse-Kiang.  After  traversing  the 
elevated  plain  of  Yunnan,  where  it  is  navigable,  it  rushes  through 
the  mountain  barriers,  and,  on  reaching  a  wider  valley,  about  300 
miles  from  i^  mouth,  it  is  joined  to  the  Menam  by  the  natural  canal 
of  the  Anan-Myit.  More  to  the  south  it  is  said  to  split  into 
branches  which  unite  again. 

The  ancient  capital  of  Annam  is  situate  on  the  Cambodja,  about 
150  miles  from  the  sea;  a  little  to  the  south  its  extensive  delta  be- 
gins, projects  far  into  the  ocean,  and  is  cut  in  all  directions  by  arms 
of  the  river,  navigable  during  the  floods;  three  of  its  mouUis  are 
permanently  so  for  large  vessels  up  to  the  capital.  The  Sating,  more 
to  the  east,  is  much  shorter  than  the  Cambodja,  though  said  to  be 
1000  miles  long,  but  Europeans  have  not  ascended  higher  than  the 
town  of  Sai-Gon.  Near  its  mouth  it  sends  oflf  several  branches  to 
the  eastern  arm  of  the  Cambodja.     All  rivers  of  this  part  of  Asia 

['  The  city  of  Bangkok  is  upon  the  river  Menam,  about  20  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  ia  accessible  to  vessels  of  800  tons  burtlien^  technicaUy,  there 
is  no  harbour  of  Bangkok.] 
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are  subject  to  periodical  mundatioiil^  which  fertilise  the  plains  at  the 
expense  of  the  mountains. 

The  parallelism  of  the  moantain  chains  constitates  formidable 
barriers  between  the  upper  basins  of  the  Indo-Chinese  rivers,  and 
decided  lines  of  separation  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  inter- 
vening valleys ;  but  this  inconvenience  is  in  some  degree  coin^n* 
sated  by  the  natural  canals  of  junction  and  the  extensive  water 
communication  towards  the  mouths  of  the  rivers. 

Four  great  systems  of  rivers  take  their  origin  on  the  eastern  de« 

.   clivity  of  the*  great  table-land  of  central  Asia,  and  running  from 

west  to  east,  traverse  the  Chinese  empire : — the  Hong-Kiang,  which, 

rising  in  the  province  of  Yunnan,  empties-  itself  into  the  bay  of 

j       Canton;  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  or  Son  of  the  Ocean;  the  Hoang-Ho; 

and  the  great  river  of  Amur. 

The  length  of  the  Hoang-Ho  or  Yellow  River  is  2000  miles,  that 
^  of  the  Yang-tse-Eaang  2900.  Though  near  their  sources  they  are 
widely  separated  by  the  mountain-chains  that  border  the.  table-land, 
they  approach  as  they  proceed  on  their  eastern  course,  and  are  not 
more  than  100  miles  apart  when  they  enter  the  Yellow  Sea.  From 
a  map  constructed  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  18  th  century 
it  appears  that  the  mouth  of  the  Hoang-Ho  hste  shifted  to  the  enor- 
mous distance  of  126  leagues  from  its  former  position.  The  Yang- 
tse-Kiang  and  the  Yellow  River  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course 
are  united  by  innumerable  canals,  forming  the  grandest  system  of 
irrigation  and  of  internal  navigation  in  existence. 

The  Hoang-Ho  has  derived  its  name  of  ''  Yellow"  River  from 
the  large  quantity  of  earthy  matter  it  brings  down  with  it  to  the  seai 
like  the  Tiber  of  old. 

Strong  tides  ascend  these  rivers  to  the  distance  of  400  miles,  and 
for  the  time  prevent  the  descent  of  the  fresh  water,  which  forms 
large  interior  seas,  frequented  by  thousands  of  trading-vessels,  and 
they  irrigate  the  productive  lanck  of  central  China,  from  time  im- 
memorial the  most  highly  cultivated  and  the  most  densely  peopled 
region  of  the  globe. 

Almost  all  the  Chinese  rivers  of  less  note — and  they  arc  numerous 
— feed  these  giant  streams,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ta-si  or  Hong* 
Kiang  and.  the  Pee-ho  or  White  River,  which  have  Uieir  own  basins. 
The  former,  rising  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Yunnan,  flows  through 
the  plains  of  Canton  eastward  to  the  Gulf  of  Canton,  into  which  it 
discharges  itself,  increased  in  its  course  by  the  Sekiang. 

The  White  River,  rising  in  the  mountains  near  the  Great  Wall| 
becomes  navigable  a  few  miles  east  of  Pekin,  unites  with  the  Eu-ho, 
joins  the  Great  Canal,  and,  as  the  tide  ascends  it  for  80  miles,  it  is 
crowded  with  shipping. 

The  Amur,  the  sources  of  which  are  partly  in  the  Russian  domi- 
rj3    nious^  though  its  course  is  chiefly  in  the  Mantchoorian  territory  of 
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China,  is  2000  miles  loDg,  inclflling  its  windings,  and  has  a  basin 
of  853,000  square  miles. y- Almost  all  its  tributaries  comft  from 
that  part  of  the  Baikal iari  group  called  the  Yablonnoi  Khrebit  by 
the  Bussians,  a^d  Khing-Khan-Oola  by  the  Chinese.  The  river 
Onon,  which  is  the  parent  stream,  has  its  origin  in  the  Khentai 
Khan,  a  branch  of  the  latter;  and  though  its  course  is  through  an 
uninhabited  country,  it  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  and  the  scene 
of  the  exploits  of  Tshingis  Khan.  After  passing  through  the  lake 
of  Dalai-nor,  which  is  210  miles  in  circumference,  it  takes  thp  namo 
of  Argun,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Chinese  and  Rus- 
sians for  400  miles ;  it  is  then  joined  by  the  Shilka,  where  it  assumes 
the  Tunguse  name  of  the  Amur  or  Great  River :  the  Mantohoos 
call  it  the  Sagbalin  or  Black  Water.  It  receives  most  of  the  un- 
known rivers  which  come  from  the  mountain-slopes  of  the  Great 
Gobi,  and  falls  into  the  Pacific  opposite  to  the  island  of  Sagbalin, 
after  having  traversed  three  degrees  of  latitude  and  thirty-three  of 
lon^tude.  .  y 

Three  great  rivers,  the  Lena,  the  Yenessei,  and  the  double  system 
of  the  Irtish  and  Oby,  not  inferior  in  size  to  any  of  the  rivers  of 
t^  Asia,  carry  o£f  the  waters  of  the  Altai  chain,  and  of  the  mountains 
which  bound  the  northern  border  of  the  great  Asiatic  table-land. 
The  Lena,  whose  basin  occupies  800,000  square  miles,  springs  from 
mountains  north  of  the  Lake  of  BaikaUand  runs  north-east  through 
more  than  half  its  course  to  the  Siberian  town  of  Yakutzk,  the 
coldost  town  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  receiving  in  its  course  the 
Vitim  and  the  Olekraa,  its  two  principal  affluents,  the  former  from 
the  Baikal  mountains,  the  latter  from  Stannovoi  Khrebit,  the  most 
southerly  part  of  the  Aldan  range.  North  of  Yakutzk,  about  the 
63rd  parallel  of  latitude,  the  Lena  receives  the  Aldan,  its  greatest 
tributary,  which  also  comes  from  the  Stannovoi  Khrebit;  it  then 
goes  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  between  banks  of  frozen  mud,  prodigious 
masses  of  which  are  hurled  down  by  the  summer  floods,  and  bring 
to  view  the  bones  of  those  huge  extinct  species  of  elephant  and  rhi- 
noceros, which  at  some  remote  period  had  found  their  nourishment 
in  these  desert  plains.'  The  length  of  the  Lena,  including  its  wind- 
ings, is  1900  miles.  ^ 
jj-  The  Yenessei,  a  much  larger  river  than  the  Lena,  drains  about 
1,000,000  square  miles,  and  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Great 

*  The  elephant  and  rhinoceros  of  Siberia  belong  to  species  that  are  widely  • 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  one  of  which  is  eTen  found  in  Ame- 
rica. The  Siberian  individuals  were  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  hair 
and  fur,  so  <iifferent  from  any  of  their  living  congeners,  which  suggested 
to  Cuvier  the  explanation  of  their  being  able  to  exist  in  so  cold  a  climate, 
where,  from  their  extraordinary  state  of  preservation,  they  must  evidently 
have  lived,  by  their  hairy  coats  enabling  them  to  brave  an  excessive  climate, 
whilst  they  found  nourishment  in  the  birch  and  pine  forests  of  these  high 
latitudes.    See  Cuvier,  OssemeiiB  Foasdles,  article  Elephants  Fossiles. 
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aod  Little  Kem.^  The  former  nA  at  the  junction  of  the  Sayansk 
range  with  the  Baikalian  mountains  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Kas- 
sagol ;  the  latter  comes  from  the  Egtag  or  Little  Altai,  in  quite  an 
opposite  direction,  so  that  these  two  meet  nearly  at  right  angles,  and 
take  the  name  of  Yenessei ;  it  then  crosses  the  Sagaetses  range  in 
cataracts  and  rapids,  entering  the  plains  of  Sibena  below  the  town 
of  Krasnojarsk.  Below  this  many  rivers  join  it,  chiefly  the  Angara 
from  the  Lake  Baikal ;  but  its  greatest  tributaries,  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Tunguska,  both  large  rivers  from  the  Baikalian  mountains, 
join  it  lower^own,  the  first  to  the  south,  the  latter  to  the  north  of 
the  town  of  Yeniseisk,  whence  it  runs  north  to  the  Icy  Ocean,  there 
forming  a  large  gulf,  its  length,  measured  along  its  bed,  being  2500 
miles.  < 

y  The  Oby  rises  in  the  Lake  of  Toleskoi,  "  the  Lake  of  Gold,"  in 
■^  Great  Tartary ;  all  the  streams  of  the  Lesser  Altai  unite  to  swell  it 
and  its  great  tributary  the  IrtishJ  The  rivers  which  come  from  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  mountains  go  to  the  Oby,  those  from  the 
western  side  to  the  Lrtish,  which  springs  from  numerous  streams  on 
the  south-western  declivity  of  the  Little  Altai,  and  run  westward 
into  Lake  Zaidzan,  200  miles  in  circumference.  Issuing  from  tlience, 
it  takes  a  westerly  course  to  the  plain  on  the  north  of  Semipolatinsk. 
In  the  plain  it  is  joined  by  the  Tobol,  which  crosses  the  steppe  of 
the  Kirghiz  Cossacks  from  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  soon  unites  with 
the  Oby ;  the  joint  stream  then  proceeds  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  67^ 
N.  lat.  The  Oby  is  2000  miles  long,  and  the  basin  of  these  two 
rivers  occupies  a  third  part  of  Siberia.  ^ 

Before  Uie  Oby  leaves  the  mountains,  at  a  distance  of  1200  miles , 
ffom  the  Arctic  Ocean,  its  surface  has  an  absolute  elevation  of  not 
more  than  400  feet,  and  the  Irtish,  at  the  same  distance,  is  only  72 
feet  higher ;  both  are  consequently  sluggish.  When  the  snow  melts, 
they  cover  the  country  like  seas ;  and  as  the  inclination  of  the  phuna 
in  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  their  course  is  not  sufficient  to  carry 
off  the  water,  those  immense  lakes  and  marshes  are  formed  which 
characterize  this  portion  of  Siberia. 

The  bed  of  the  Oby  is  very  deep,  and  there  are  no  soundings  at 
its  mouth ;  hence  the  largest  vessels  might  ascend  at  least  to  its  june- 
tion  with  the  Irtish.  Its  many  affluents  also  might  admit  ships,  did 
not  the  climate  form  an  insurmountable  obstacle  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  Indeed  all  Siberian  rivers  are  frozen  annually  for  many 
months,  and  even  the  ocean  along  the  Arctic  coasts  is  rarely  disen- 
cumbered from  ice ;  therefore  these  vast  rivers  never  can  be  import- 
ant as  navigable  streams.  They  abound  in  fish  and  water-fowl,  for 
which  the  Siberian  peasant  braves  the  extremest  severity  of  the 
climate. 

Local  circumstances  have^  nowhere  produced  a  greater  difference 
in  the  human  race  than  in  the  basins  of  the  great  rivers  north  and  ^ 
21  *  0 
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nnntli  of  the  Uble-lafkl  of  eastefD  Asia.  Tbe  Indian,  fkToored  bj 
ihe  fin^t  clitnate,  and  a  soil  which  prodnees  the  luxuries  of  life,  in* 
Un^oXfid  with  rivers  navigable  at  all  seasons,  and  affording  easy  com- 
munication with  tbe  surrounding  nations,  attained  earlj  a  high  degreo 
of  civilization ;  while  the  Hiberian  and  Samoide,  doomed  to  contend 
with  the  rigours  of  the  polar  blasts  in  order  to  maintain  mere  exist- 
ence, have  never  risen  beyond  the  lowest  grade  of  humanity ;  but 
custom  softens  the  rigour  of  this  stem  life^  so  that  even  here  a  share 
of  happiness  is  enjoyed. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


KW«T  Bjntems  of  North  America — Rivers  <if  Central  America — Rivers  of 
South  America  and  of  Australia. 

North  AMKRrnA  is  divided  into  four  distinct  water  systems  by 
thn  lloc'ky  Mountains,Hhe  AUcghanies,  and  a  table-land  which  con- 
tains tho  grest  lakes,  and  separates  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Arc- 
tic OcTnn  from  those  which  go  to  tho  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  table- 
IntKJ,  which  is  a  level,  nowhere  more  than  1200  or  1500  feet  above 
tho  Hiirfnco  nf  tho  sea,  is  tho  watershed  of  tho  Mackenzie,  the  Mis- 
siwippi,  tho  St.  liAwrence,  and  of  the  rivers  that  flow  into  Hudson's 
liny.  The  Ht.  Lawrence  rises  under  the  name  of  the  St.  liOiys 
in  47°  43'  N.  lat.  and  J)3°  W.  long. ;  after  joining  the  Lakes  Supe- 
ricir,  Huron,  Krio,  ond  Ontario,  it  issues  from  the  lost  by  the  name 
of  tho  Ironuois,  and,  expanding  in  its  north-easterly  course  into  tho 
liskos  of  Ht.  Francis,  8t.  Louis,  and  St.  Peter,  it  is  first  known  as 
the  Ht.  liAwrcnoo  at  Montreal,  from  whence  it  runs  north-east  into 
tho  Atlantic  and  ends  in  an  ostuarv  100  miles  wide.  It  has  a  basin 
of  2il7,000  snuaro  niilcs,  of  which  94,000  are  covered  with  water, 
exclusive  of  tlio  many  lesser  lakes  with  which  it  is  in  communica- 
tion. 

North  of  tho  watershed  there  is  an  endless  and  intricate  labyrinth 
of  lakes  and  rivers,  olmost  all  connected  with  one  another.  But  tho 
principal  streams  of  these  Arctic  lands  are  —  the  Great  Fifih  River, 
which  flows  north-cast  in  a  coniinued  scries  of  dangerous  and  all  but 
inipn^nablo  rspiils  to  tho  Arctic  Ocean  at  Melville  Strait;  the  Cop- 
pcr-mino  Hivor,  of  much  the  same  character,  which,  after  traversing 
many  lakci«,  enters  the  ley  Sea  at  George  the  Fourth's  Gulf;  the 
Mnckcnuio  Uivor,  a  stream  of  greater  magnitude,  formed  by  the  con- 
••uence  of  the  Peace  River   and  the  Athabasca   from  tho  Rocky 

ountains,  which,  after  flowing  north  over  16  degrees  of  latitudci 
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enters  tbe  Frozen  Ocean  in  the  Esqnimanz  country  beyond  tho 
Arctic  Circle ;  and  the  Colville,  a  very  large  river,  tho  upper  course 
of  which  in  the  Russian  possessions  is  very  little  known,  enters  the 
sea  near  Point  Barrow,  in  152°  W.  longitude.  All  these  rivers  are 
frozen  more  than  half  the  year,  and  th^  Mackenzie,  in  consequence 
of  its  length  and  direction  from  south  to  north,  is  subject  to  floods 
like  the  Siberian  rivers,  because  its  lower  course  reipains  frozen  for 
several  hundred  miles  long  after  the  upper  part  is  thawed,  and  the 
water,  finding  no  outlet,  flows  over  the  ice  and  inundates  the 
plains. 

South  of  tho  table-land  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  extends  for 
1000  miles,  and  this  greatest  of  North  American  rivers  has  its  ori- 
gin in  the  junction  of  the  streams  from  the  small  lakes  Itasca  and 
Ussawa,  on  the  table-land  at  no  greater  height  than  1500  feet  above 
the  sea.  Before  their  junction  these  streams  frequently  spread  oat 
into  sheets  of  water,  and  the  Mississippi  does  the  same  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course.  This  river  flows  from  north  to  south  through 
more  degrees  of  latitude  than  any  other,  and  receives  so  many  tri- 
butaries of  the  higher  order,  that  it  would  be  difficult  even  to  name 
them.  Among  those  that  swell  its  volume  from  the  Rocky  Moun-. 
tains,  the  Missouri,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Red  River  are  the  largest, 
each  being  in  itself  a  mighty  stream,  receiving  tributaries  without 
number.  Before  their  junction  the  Missouri  is  a  stream  much  supe* 
rior  to  the  Mississippi  both  in  length  and  volume,  and  has  many 
affluents  larger  than  the  Rhine.  It  rises  in  about  44°  N.  lat,  and 
runs  partly  in  a  longitudinal  valley  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
partly  at  their  foot,  and  drains  the  whole  of  the  country  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  between  the  49th  and  40th  parallels  of  north 
latitude.  It  descends  in  cataracts  through  the  mountain  regions, 
and  in  the  plains  it  sometimes  passes  through  large  prairies  and 
sometimes  through  dense  forests,  in  all  accomplishing  3000  miles  in 
a  very  tortuous  and  generally  south-eastern  direction  till  it  joins  the 
Mississippi  near  the  town  of  St.  Louis.  Lower  down,  the  Missis- 
sippi is  joined  by  the  Arkansas,  2000  miles  long,  with  many  tribu- 
taries, and  then  by  the  Red  River,  the  former  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  the  latter,  which  rises  in  the  table-land  of  New  Mex< 
ico,  is  fed  by  rivers  from  the  Sierra  del  Sacramento,  and  enters  the 
main  stream  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  delta,  at  the  head  of 
which  the  Mississippi  sends  off  a  large  branch  called  the  Atchafa- 
laya  to  the  south,  and  then  turning  to  the  east  it  discharges  itself  by 
five  mouths  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  tongue  of  land  which  stretches 
50  miles  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  having  formed  a  delta  consider- 
ably larger  than  that  of  the  Nile.  The  shore  is  lined  with  shallow 
salt  lagoons;  the  greater  part  of  the  delta  is  covered  with  water  and 
unhealthy  marshes,  the  abode  pf  tho  crocodile,  and  during  the  floods 
it  is  a  muddy  sea.    This  river  is  navigable  for  2240  miles.     Ita 
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Tallej  is  of  vanable  width,  but  at  its  greatest  width,  at  the  jonction 
of  the  White  Kiver,  it  is  80  miles. 

The  tributaries  from  the  Kocky  Mountains,  though  much  longer, 
run  through  countries  of  less  promise  than  those  which  are  traversed 
by  the  Ohio  and  the  other  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Mississippi  on 
the  east,  which  offer  advantages  unrivalled  even  in  this  wonderful 
country,  only  beginning  to  be  developed. 

The  Ohio  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  rivers  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela,  the  latter  from  the  Laurel  ridge  of  the  Alleghany 
chain  in  Virginia ;  the  former  comes  from  sources  near  Lake  Erie, 
and  the  two  unite  at  Pittsburg,  from  whence  the  river  winds  948 
miles  through  some  of  the  finest  states  of  the  Union,  till  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Mississippi,  having  received  many  accessories,  six  of 
which  are  navigable  streams.  There  are  some  obstacles  to  naviga- 
tion in  the  Ohio,  but  they  have  been  avoided  by  canals.  Other 
eanals  join  both  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches  with  Lake. Erie,  so 
that  there  is  an  internal  water  communication  between  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  G^ulf  of  Mexico.  The  whole  length  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  3160  miles,  but,  if  the  Misuari  be  considered  the  main 
stem,  it  is  4265,  and  the  joint  stream  drains  an  area  of  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  of  square  miles.  The  breadth  of  the  river  no- 
where corresponds  with  its  length.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Mis- 
souri each  river  is  half  a  mile  wide,  and  after  the  junction  of  the 
Ohio  it  is  not  more.  A  steamer  may  ascend  the  Mississippi  for 
2000  miles  from  Balize  without  any  perceptible  difference  in  its 
breadth.  The  depth  is  168  feet  where  it  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
at  New  Orleans :  the  fall  of  the  river  at  Cape  Girardeau  is  four 
inches  in  a  mile.  The  river  is  a  rapid  desolating  torrent  loaded  with 
mud ;  its  violent  floods,  from  the  melting  of  we  snow  in  the  high 
latitudes,  sweep  away  whole  forests,  by  which  the  navigation  is  ren- 
dered very  dangerous,  and  the  trees,  being  matted  together  in  masses 
many  yards  thick,  are  carried  down  by  the  spring  floods,  and  de- 
posited over  the  delta  and  Golf  of  Mexico  for  hundreds  of  square 
miles. 

North  America  can  boast  of  two  other  great  water  sjrstems,  one 
from  the  eastern  versaot  of  the  Alleghanies,  which  flows  into  the 
Atlantic,  and  another  from  the  western  declivity  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific. 

All  the  streams  that  flow  ^eastward  through  the  United  States  to 
the  Atlantic  are  short,  and  comparatively  small,  but  of  the  highest 
utility,  because  many  of  them,  especially  those  to  the  north,  end  in 
gulfs  of  vast  magnitude,  and  the  whole  are  so  united  by  canals  that 
tew  places  are  not  accessible  by  water — one  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tages a  country  can  possess.  There  are  at  least  24  canals  in  the 
United  States,  the  length  of  which  is  3101  miles.  [At  the  close 
of  the  year  1845,  the  aggregate  distance  navigable  in  the  United 
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States  by  canal  was  3,450  miles:  3000  miles  of  canal  in  the  free 
states  cost  about  889,000,000,  and  the  450  miles  in  the  slave  states 
cost  about  822,000,000  in  their  construction.] 

Many  of  the  streams  which  ultimately  come  to  the  Atlantic  rise 
in  the  western  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  chain,  and  traverse  its  lon- 
gitudinal valleys  before  leaving  the  mountains  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
slope,  which  terminates  in  a  precipitous  ledge  for  300  miles  parallel 
to  the  range.  By  falling  over  this  rocky  barrier  in  long  rapids  and 
picturesque  cascades  they  afford  an  enormous  and  extensive  water- 
power;  and  as  the  rivers  are  navigable  from  the  Atlantic  quite 
across  the  maritime  plains,  these  two  circumstances  have  determined 
the  location  of  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  at 
the  foot  of  this  rocky  ledge,  which,  though  not  more  than  300  feet 
high,  has  had  a  greater  influence  on  the  political  and  commercial 
•interests  of  the  Union  than  the  highest  chains  of  mountains  have 
had  in  other  countries.  The  Hudson  in  the  north  is  navigable  to 
Albany ;  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna,  ending  in  bays,  are  im- 
portant rivers :  and  the  Potomac,  which  falls  into  Chesapeake  Bay, 
*  passes  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  to  which  the 
largest  ships  can  ascend. 

The  watershed  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  lies  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  Pacific  than  that  of  the  Alleghanies  from  the  Atlantic; 
consequently  the  rivers  are  longer,  but  they  are  few,  and  little 
known ;  the  largest  are,  the  Oregon  or  Columbia,  and  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado. The  former  has  its  sources  not  far  from  those  of  the  Missouri 
and  of  the  Rio  del  Norte;  and  after  an  exceedingly  tortnons 
course,  in  which  it  receives  many  tributaries,  it  falls  into  the  Pacific 
below  Astoria.  The  Colorado  is  a  considerable  stream,  which  comes 
from  the  Serra  Verde  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  Sacra- 
mento with  its  tributaries,  a  Californian  stream,  lying  between  the 
two,  and  much  inferior  to  either,  has  been  brought  Into  notice  of 
late  from  the  extensive  and  rich  auriferous  country  through  which 
it  flows  in  its  course  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  on  the  Pacific. 

On  the  table-land  of  Mexico  there  is  a  basin  of  continental 
streams,  which,  rising  from  springs  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Serra 
Madre,  and  fed  by  the  periodical  rains,  flow  northward  and  termi* 
nate  in  lakes,  which  part  with  their  superfluous  water  by  evapora'' 
tion.  Of  these  the  Rio  Grande,  which,  after  a  course  of  300  mileSy 
falls  into  the  Parras,  b  the  greatest. 

The  largest  river  in  the  isthmus  of  Mexico  is  the  Rio  de  Lerma 
or  Rio  Grande  Santiago,  which  rises  on  the  table-land  of  Toluca, 
passes  through  Lake  Chapala,  forms  numerous  cascades,  and  falhi 
into  the  Pacific  after  a  course  of  400  miles.  The  River  Guasacu- 
alco,  which  traverses  the  Isthmus  nearly  from  sea  to  sea,  emptying 
itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  by  some  been  considered  as  the 
best  point  for  a  sea  canal  between  the  two  oceans.     There  are  many 
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gkcRiDB  in  Central  America,  and  above  10  rivers  that  are  navigable 
far  some  miles ;  six  of  these  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Ca- 
ribbean Sea,  and  four  into  the  Pacific.  Of  these  the  Rio  Montagua, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  near  Guatemala,  flows  into  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  and  the  Blewfields  river,  the  greater  part  o£  whose  course 
is  in  the  Mosquito  territory. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  Guatemala  is  situated  the 
Biver  of  San  Juan,  which  drains  the  Lakes  of  Nicaragua  and  Leon, 
and  by  which  it  is  supposed  a  water  communication  could  be  easily 
effiscted  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

The  Andes,  the  extensive  watershed  of  South  America,  are  so 
close  to  the  sea,  that  there  are  no  rivers  of  considerable  size  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  Pacific ;  even  some  of  the  streams  that 
rise  in  the  western  Cordilleras  find  their  way  to  the  eastern  plains. 

The  Magdalena,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Andes,  though  a" 
•econdary  river  in  America,  is  620  miles,  long.  It  rises  in  the  cen- 
tral chain,  at  the  divergence  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Suma  Paz  and 
Quindiu,  and  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  various  channels :  it  is 
navigable  as  far  as  Honda.  The  Cauca,  its  only  feeder  on  the  west, 
comes  from  Popayan,  and  is  nearly  as  large  as  its  primary,  to  which 
it  runs  parallel  the  greater  part  of  its  course.  Many  streams  join 
the  Magdalena  on  the  right,  as  the  stream  which  waters  the  elevated 
plain  of  Bogota,  and  forms  the  cataract  of  Tequendama,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  wildest  scenes  in  the  Andes.  The  river  rushes 
through  a  chasm  30  feet  wide,  which  appears  to  have  been  formed  by 
an  earthquake,  and  at  a  double  bound  descends  530  feet  into  a  dark 
gloomy  pool,  illuminated  only  at  noon  by  a  few  feeble  rays.  A  dense 
cloud  of  vapour  rising  from  it  is  visible  at  the  distance  of  15  miles. 
At  the  top  the  vegetation  is  that  of  a  temperate  climate,  while  palms 
grow  at  the  bottom. 

The  river  Atrato,  parallel  to  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena,  but  less 
Qonsiderable,  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  The  rivers 
of  Patia,  of  San  Juan,  of  Las  Esmeraldas,  and  of  Gaayaquil,  all 
rise  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes  to  flow  into  the  Pacific. 
With  these  exceptimis  all  ^e  water  from  the  inexhaustible  sources 
Qf  the  Andes  north  of  Chile  is  poured  into  the  Orinoco,  the  River 
Amazon,  and  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  which  convev  it  eastward  across 
the  continent  to  the  Atlantic.  In  the  far  south,  indeed,  there  are 
the  Colorado  and  Rio  Negro,  but  they  are  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  these  giant  floods. 

The  basins  of  these  three  rivers  are  separated  in  their  lower  parts 
by  the  mouDtains  and  high  lands  of  the  Parima  and  Brazil ;  but  the 
central  parts  of  the  basins  of  all  three,  toward  the  foot  of  the  Andes, 
form  an  extensive  level,  and  are  only  divided  from  one  another  by 
imperceptible  elevations  in  the  plains,  barely  suflicient  to  form  the 
watenheds  between  the  tributaries  of  these  majestic  rivers.     This 
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peculiar  structure  is  the  cause  of  the  natural  canal  of  the  Cassiqui* 
are,  which  joins  the  Upper  Orinoco  with  the  Hio  Negro,  a  principal 
affluent  of  the  Amazon.  Ages  hence,  when  the  wilds  are  inhahited 
hy  ciyilized  man,  the  tributaries  of  these  three  great  rivers,  many 
of  which  are  navigable  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  will,  by  means  of 
canals,  form  a  water  system  infinitely  superior  to  any  that  now 
exists. 

The  Orinoco,  altogether  a  Colombian  river,  rises  in  the  Serra 
del  Parima,  200  miles  east  of  the  elevated  Peak  of  Duida,  and 
maintains  a  westerly  course  to  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo,  where  it 
receives  the  Atabapo,  and  Ouaviare,  which  is  larger  than  the 
Danube ;  here  ends  the  Upper  Orinoco.  The  river  then  forces  a 
passage  through  the  Serra  del  Parima,  and  runs  due  north  for  three 
degrees  of  latitude,  between  banks  almost  inaccessible;  its  bed  is 
traversed  by  dykes,  and  filled  with  boulders  of  granite  and  islands 
clothed  with  a  variety  of  ma^ificent  palm-trees.  Large  portions 
of  the  river  are  here  engulfed  in  crevices,  forming  subterranean  cafr* 
cades ;  and  in  this  part  are  the  celebrated  falls  of  the  Atures  and 
A  puree,  36  miles  apart,  which  are  heard  at  the  distance  of  many 
miles.  At  the  end  of  this  tumultuous  part  of  its  course  it  is  joined 
by  the  Meta,  and  farther  north  by  the  Apure,  two  very  large  rivers, 
which  drain  the  whole  eastern  side  of  the  Andes  in  an  extent  of  10 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  then  runs  eastward  to  its  mouth,  where  it 
forms  an  extensive  delta  and  enters  the  Atlantic  by  many  channels. 
As  the  Upper  Orinoco  runs  west,  and  the  Lower  Orinoco  east,  it 
makes  a  complete  circuit  round  the  Parima  mountains,  so  that  its 
mouth  is  only  two  degrees  distant  from  the  meridian  of  its  sources. 

The  Cassiquiare  leaves  the  Orinoco  near  the  south  base  of  the 
Peak  of  Duida,  and  joins  the  Eio  Negro,  a  chief  tributary  of  the 
Amazon,  at  the  distance  of  180  miles. 

The  Orinoco  is  navigable  for  1000  miles  at  all  seasons ;  a  fleet 
might  ascend  it  from  the  Dragon's  Mouth  to  within  45  miles  of 
Santa  F^  de  Bogota.  It  receives  many  navigable  rivers,  of  which 
the  Guaviare,  the  Atures,  and  the  Meta  are  each  larger  than  the 
Danube.  The  Meta  may  be  ascended  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes ;  its 
mean  depth  is  86  feet,  and  in  many  places  80  or  90.  It  rises  so 
high  in  the  Andes  that  Baron  Humboldt  says  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions at  its  source  dififer  as  much  from  those  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Orinoco,  though  in  the  same  latitude,  as  the  vegetation  of  France 
does  from  that  of  Senegal.  The  larger  feeders  of  the  Orinoco  come 
from  the  Andes,  though  many  descend  to  it  from  both  sides  of  the 
Parima,  in  consequence  of  its  long  circuit  among  these  mountains. 

The  basin  of  the  Orinoco  has  an  area  of  300,000  square  miles, 
of  which  the  upper  part  is  impenetrable  forest,  the  lower  is  Llanos. 

The  floods  of  the  Orinoco,  like  those  of  all  rivers  entirely  within 
the  torrid  zone,  are  very  regular,  and  attain  their  height  nearly  at 
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tLe  am«  dm*i  wi:I:  tlir«e  cf  die  Gaiisrrs.  the  ^^ii£er.  nvi  t&e  GamOBL 
Tb«-j  >:z^a  V.  nr-il  ahi.tis  die  15 th  of  Marco,  ami  arriTe  ic  dueir 
fui.  i-.i  'i*  r-1  t<.  ii.-'fr^ai*;  7n  rae  25cn  of  ATgnst.  Tliu  incmdaswiu 
ir«:  7»:r7  '^  :x%  'jwi^'z  to  *h*:  qjuncicj  -jf  rain  ciutt  nills  m  die  WQt>ied 
rfe^'.D.*.  wai«:h  eicw^L*  I*;*/  ini:a€9  in  a  year. 

l>:k'W  cii«  <r/QSa«nce  erf  die  Apnn?  the  lirer  is  thne  miles  sod  m 
qoartfcr  brood,  but  daring  die  ficMxis  it  is  diree  dmes  as  mmeiL,  Bj 
tbe  coofia«fK:e  of  ffsur  ni  it»  gremtest  tributaries  ai  die  point  al  vkidi 
it  beo'lff  to  the  east,  a  low  inJaxid  delta  is  fenned,  in  ccnseqnenee  of 
which  Z^M  gqoare  miles  of  the  plain  ire  mder  water  daring  ^ 
ioandation.  The  Orinoco  in  manj  places  smeDs  of  mw^  from  the 
number  of  dead  crocodiles. 

Upper  Pern  is  the  cradle  of  the  AmanoB,  the  greatest  of  riTers^ 
which  drains  the  chain  of  the  Andes  from  the  eqoator  to  the  20th 
parallel  of  soatbem  latitude.  Its  highest  branch,  which  bean  the 
name  of  3Iaranony  tssoes  ni  two  streams  from  the  Lake  of  Lami- 
eocha  in  the  phun  of  Bonbon,  [latitude  10^  14'  8.,  distant  32  kagnes 
in  a  direction  north-west  frvm  the  eit j  of  lima,]  at  a  great  eleration 
in  the  Andes :  it  mns  in  a  deep  longitudinal  Tallej  from  sooth  to 
north,  till  it  barsts  through  the  eastern  ridge  at  the  Pongo  de  Man- 
scricbei^near  the  town  dT  Han  Borja,  [latitode  5^  3(/  S.,]  from 
whence  it  follows  an  uniform  eastern  course  of  nearly  4000  miles 
including  its  windings,  till  it  rc^aches  the  Atlantic.  West  of  San 
lUirln,  and  on  its  southern  bank  it  receives  the  Iluallaga  and  Uca- 
jali,  the  latt<!r  a  river  of  great  size  which  rises  in  the  Andes  of  Yil- 
connta,  H.  r^f  Cumo,  where  its  source  was  visited  and  its  position 
dittcrtriiried  by  Mr  Pcntland.  The  Amazon  is  supposed  to  drain  an 
srcA  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  S(juare  miles,  which  is  ten  times 
ttin  HiKn  of  Fniricc.  In  some  places  it  has  a  great  depth ;  it  is  navi- 
gaMn  TlUi)  inilofi  frnm  its  month,  where  it  is  96  miles  wide. 

Thft  nittno  of  ilio  river  in  three  times  changed  in  its  course :  [at 
its  liriul  wftiors  it  is  named  tho  Taguaragua;]  it  is  known  as  the 
Mnrnnfm  from  its  source  to  tho  confluence  of  the  Ucayali;  from  that 
point  to  lis  lutxaion  with  tho  Uio  Negro  it  is  called  the  SolimQes-f 
Ntid  from  tlio  \\\o  Nogro  till  it  enters  the  ocean  it  is  the  River 
Amnsoii. 

I  Tho  Amnsnn  was  nnvigaU^d  in  its  whole  length  by  the  Fray 
Maiiuol  Hobrovioln,  in  tho  vcar  171)0.  It  was  then  supposed  that 
thrnugli  thin  rhnnnul  tlio  Viceroy  nt  Linm  might  commuuicuto  with 
tlip  court  nt  Madrid  in  three  inontliH.] 

The  nuinbor,  loiiffth,  and  volunio  of  its  tributiries  are  in  propor- 
tion to  its  mn^tiitudo;  even  tho  aniucntH  of  its  afilucnts  arc  noble 
niriMiniH.  Moro  than  120  HUpcrb  rivors,  imvigablo  almost  to  their 
nouivrfi,  pour  tlioir  waters  into  it^  and  streams  of  less  importance  are 
liutnlH^rh^HH.  Two  of  tho  l»rgost  aro  tho  Iluallaga  and  the  Uoayali : 
liko  thrlr  prtusryi  tho  former  has  its  origin  near  the  mining  district 
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of  the  Cerro  Pasoo,  and  after  a  long  nortbern  oourse  between  tbe  Cor- 
dilleras it  breaks  throneh  a  gorge  similar  to  that  of  Manseriche  and 
joins  the  Maranon  in  the  plains;  it  is  almost  a  mile  broad  above  its 
junction.  The  Spanish  governor  of  Peru  sent  Pedro  de  Orsoa  down 
this  river  in  the  year  1560  to  search  for  the  Lake  of  Parima  and  the 
city  of  £1  Dorado.  The  Ucajali^  not  inferior  to  the  Maranon  itself, 
is  believed  by  some  eminent  geographers  to  be  the  true  Marailon. 
[The  Ucayali  has  its  principal  source  in  the  Apurimac,  which  arises 
in  the  Peruvian  province  of  Tinta,  latitude  16^  S.  and  pursues  an 
easterly  direction.  In  latitude  12^  6'  S.  it  receives  the  nver  Jauja| 
which  arises  from  the  Lake  Chincha-^-cocha;  on  the  plains  ox 
Bonbon.  About  latitude  10^  45'  S.  it  is  joined  by  the  Beni,  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  Cordilleras  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cusoo. 
More  than  40  streams  empty  into  the  Apurimao  before  the  Beni 
reaches  it;  at  its  junction  with  this  river  it  takes  the  name  of  Uca- 
yaliy  which  pursues  a  north-easterly  direction.  It  was  explored  in 
the  year  1790,  by  the  Fray  Narciso  Girbal  y  Barcelo ;  an  interest- 
ing account  of  his  perigriuations  was  published  the  following  year, 
in  the  "  Mercuris  Peruano."]  In  a  course  of  1080  miles  it  is  fed 
by  accessaries  from  a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  at  its  junction  with 
the  main  stream,  near  the  mission  of  San  Joaquin  de  OmagnaSi 
[latitude  4^  45'  S.,]  a  line  of  50  fathoms  does  not  reach  the  bottom, 
and  in  breadth  it  is  more  like  a  sea  than  a  river.  By  these  streams 
there  is  access  to  Peru,  and  there  is  communication  between  the 
Amazon  and  the  most  distant  regions  around  by  other  navigable 
feeders.  Little  is  known  of  the  nvers  that  empty  themselves  into 
the  Amazon  on  its  southern  bank,  between  the  Ucayali  and  the 
Madeira;  the  latter,  which  is  its  greatest  affluent,  rises  near  the 
sources  of  the  Paraguay,  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Eio  de  la 
Plata.  The  Biver  Amazon  is  not  less  extensively  connected  on  the 
north.  The  hieh  lands  of  Colombia  are  accessible  by  the  Putumay0| 
the  Japura,  and  other  great  navigable  rivers;  the  Bio  Negro,  nearly 
nine  miles  broad,  a  litde  way  al^ve  its  junction  with  the  Ajnazon, 
unites  it  with  the  Orinoco  by  the  Cassiauiare ;  and  lastly,  the  sources 
of  the  Bio  Branco  come  very  near  to  those  of  the  Essequibo,  an  in- 
dependent river  of  Demerara. 

The  main  stream,  from  its  mouth  nearly  throughout  its  length,  is 
full  of  river  islands,  and  most  of  its  tributaries  have  deltoid  brancnes 
at  their  junction  with  it.  The  annual  floods  of  the  Amazon  are  leas 
regular  than  those  of  the  Orinoco,  and,  as  the  two  rivers  are  in  dif« 
ferent  hemispheres,  [the  northern  and  southern,]  they  occor  at  oppo- 
site seasons.  The  Amazon  bemns  to  rise  in  December,  is  at  its 
greatest  height  in  March,  and  its  least  in  July  and  August.  The 
quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  the  deep  forests  traversed  by  this  river 
is  so  great  that,  were  it  not  for  the  enormous  evaporatioo,  and  the 
streams  that  cairy  it  off,  the  country  would  be  flooded  annually  ^ 
22 
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south  of  the  table-land  of  eastern  Asia.  The  Indian,  favoured  by 
the  finest  climate,  and  a  soil  which  produces  the  luxuries  of  life,  in- 
tersected with  rivers  navigable  at  all  seasons,  and  affording  easy  com- 
munication with  the  surrouuding  nations,  attained  early  a  high  degree 
of  civilization ;  while  the  Siberian  and  Samoide,  doomed  to  contend 
with  the  rigours  of  the  polar  blasts  in  order  to  maintain  mere  exist- 
ence, have  never  risen  beyond  the  lowest  grade  of  humanity ;  but 
custom  softens  the  rigour  of  this  stem  life,  so  that  even  here  a  share 
of  happiness  is  enjoyed. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Kiver  Systems  of  North  America — Rivers  of  Central  America — ^Rivers  of 
South  America  and  of  Australia. 

North  America  is  divided  into  four  distinct  water  systems  by 
the  Rocky  Mountains,^  the  Alleghanies,  and  a  table-land  which  con- 
tains the  great  lakes,  and  separates  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean  from  those  which  go  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  table- 
land, which  is  a  level,  nowhere  more  than  1200  or  1500  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  is  the  watershed  of  the  Mackenzie,  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  the  rivers  that  flow  into  Hudson's 
Bay.  The  St.  Lawrence  rises  under  the  name  of  the  St.  Jjoiys 
in  47°  43'  N.  lat.  and  93°  W.  long. ;  after  joining  the  Lakes  Supe- 
rior, Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  it  issues  from  the  last  by  the  name 
of  the  Iroquois,  and,  expanding  in  its  north-easterly  course  into  the 
Lakes  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Peter,  it  is  first  known  as 
the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  from  whence  it  runs  north-east  into 
the  Atlantic  and  ends  in  an  estuary  100  miles  wide.  It  has  a  basin 
of  297,600  square  miles,  of  which  94,000  are  covered  with  water, 
exclusive  of  the  many  lesser  lakes  with  which  it  is  in  communica- 
tion. 

*  North  of  the  watershed  there  is  an  endless  and  intricate  labyrinth 
of  lakes  and  rivers,  almost  all  connected  with  one  another.  But  the 
principal  streams  of  these  Arctic  lands  are  —  the  Great  Fish  River, 
which  flows  north-east  in  a  continued  series  of  dangerous  and  all  but 
impassable  rapids  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  at  Melville  Strait;  the  Cop- 
per-mine River,  of  much  the  same  character,  which,  after  traversing 
many  lakes,  enters  the  Icy  Sea  at  George  the  Fourth's  Gulf;  the 
Mackenzie  River,  a  stream  of  greater  magnitude,  formed  by  the  con- 
Huence  of  the  Peace  River  and  the  Athabasca  from  the-  Rocky 
Mountains,  which,  after  flowing  north  over  16  degrees  of  latitude. 
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enters  tbe  Frozen  Ocean  in  the  Esquimaux  country  beyond  tho 
Arctic  Circle ;  and  the  Colville,  a  very  large  river,  the  upper  course 
of  which  in  the  Russian  possessions  is  very  little  known,  enters  the 
sea  near  Point  Barrow,  in  152°  W.  longitude.  All  these  rivers  are 
frozen  more  than  half  the  year,  and  th^  Mackenzie,  in  consequence 
of  its  length  and  direction  from  south  to  north,  is  subject  to  floods 
like  the  Siberian  rivers,  because  its  lower  course  reipains  frozen  for 
several  hundred  miles  long  after  the  upper  part  is  thawed,  and  the 
water,  finding  no  outlet,  flows  over  the  ice  and  inundates  the 
plains. 

South  of  the  table-land  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  extends  for 
1000  miles,  and  this  greatest  of  North  American  rivers  has  its  ori- 
gin in  the  junction  of  the  streams  from  the  small  lakes  Itasca  and 
Ussawa,  on  the  table-land  at  no  greater  height  than  1500  feet  above 
the  sea.  Before  their  junction  these  streams  frequently  spread  ont 
into  sheets  of  water,  and  the  Mississippi  does  the  same  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course.  This  river  flows  from  north  to  south  through 
more  degrees  of  latitude  than  any  other,  and  receives  so  many  tn* 
butaries  of  the  higher  order,  that  it  would  be  difficult  even  to  name 
them.  Among  those  that  swell  its  volume  from  the  Rocky  Moun-. 
tains,  the  Missouri,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Red  River  are  the  largest, 
each  being  in  itself  a  mighty  stream,  receiving  tributaries  without 
number.  Before  their  junction  the  Missouri  is  a  stream  much  supe* 
rior  to  the  Mississippi  both  in  length  and  volume,  and  has  many 
affluents  larger  than  the  Rhine. .  It  rises  in  about  44°  N.  lat.,  and 
runs  partly  in  a  longitudinal  valley  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
partly  at  their  foot,  and  drains  the  whole  of  tho  country  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  between  the  49th  and  40th  parallels  of  north 
latitude.  It  descendis  in  cataracts  through  the  mountain  regions, 
and  in  the  plains  it  sometimes  passes  through  large  prairies  and 
sometimes  through  dense  forests,  in  all  accomplishing  3000  miles  in 
a  very  tortuous  and  generally  south-eastern  direction  till  it  joins  the 
Mississippi  near  the  town  of  St.  Louis.  Lower  down,  the  Missis- 
sippi is  joined  by  the  Arkansas,  2000  miles  long,  with  many  tribu- 
taries, and  then  by  the  Red  River,  the  former  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  the  latter,  which  rises  in  the  table-land  of  New  Mex- 
ico, is  fed  by  rivers  from  the  Sierra  del  Sacramento,  and  enters  the 
main  stream  not  far  from  tho  beginning  of  the  delta,  at  the  head  of 
which  the  Mississippi  sends  off  a  large  branch  called  the  Atohafii- 
laya  to  the  south,  and  then  turning  to  the  east  it  discharges  itself  by 
five  mouths  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  tongue  of  land  which  stretches 
50  miles  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  having  formed  a  delta  consider- 
ably larger  than  that  of  the  Nile.  The  shore  b  lined  with  shallow 
salt  lagoons;  the  greater  part  of  the  delta  is  covered  with  water  and 
unhealthy  marshes,  the  abode  pf  tho  crocodile,  and  during  the  floods 
it  is  a  muddy  sea.    This  river  is  navigable  for  2240  miles.    Ita 
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Talley  is  of  variable  width,  but  at  its  greatest  width,  at  the  janction 
of  the  White  River,  it  is  80  miles. 

The  tributaries  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  though  much  longer, 
run  through  countries  of  less  promise  than  those  which  are  traversed 
by  the  Ohio  and  the  other  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Mississippi  on 
the  east,  which  offer  advantages  unrivalled  even  in  this  wonderful 
country,  only  beginning  to  be  developed. 

The  Ohio  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  rivers  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela,  the  latter  from  the  Laurel  ridge  of  the  Alleghany 
chain  in  Virginia ;  the  former  comes  from  sources  near  Lake  Erie, 
and  the  two  unite  at  Pittsburg,  from  whence  the  river  winds  948 
miles  through  some  of  the  finest  states  of  the  Union,  till  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Mississippi,  having  received  many  accessories,  six  of 
which  are  navigable  streams.  There  are  some  obstacles  to  naviga- 
tion in  the  Ohio,  but  they  have  been  avoided  by  canals.  Other 
eanals  join  both  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches  with  Lake. Erie,  so 
that  there  is  an  internal  water  communication  between  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  whole  length  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  3160  miles,  but,  if  the  Missoari  be  oonsidered  the  main 
stem,  it  is  4265,  and  the  joint  stream  drains  an  area  of  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  of  square  miles.  The  breadth  of  the  river  no- 
where corresponds  with  its  length.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Mis- 
souri each  river  is  half  a  mile  wide,  and  after  the  junction  of  the 
Ohio  it  is  not  more.  A  steamer  may  ascend  the  Mississippi  for 
2000  miles  from  Balize  without  any  perceptible  difference  in  its 
breadth.  The  depth  is  168  feet  where  it  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
at  New  Orleans :  the  Ml  of  the  river  at  Cape  Girardeau  is  four 
inches  in  a  mile.  The  river  is  a  rapid  desolating  torrent  loaded  with 
mud ;  its  violent  floods,  from  the  melting  of  we  snow  in  the  high 
latitudes,  sweep  away  whole  forests,  by  which  the  navigation  is  ren- 
dered very  dangerous,  and  the  trees,  being  matted  together  in  masses 
many  yards  thick,  are  carried  down  by  the  spring  floods,  and  de- 
posited over  the  delta  and  Golf  of  Mexico  for  hundreds  of  square 
miles. 

North  America  can  boast  of  two  other  great  water  systems,  one 
from  the  eastern  versant  of  the  Alleghanies,  which  flows  into  the 
Atlantic,  and  another  from  the  western  declivity  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific. 

All  the  streams  that  flow  veastward  through  the  United  States  to 
the  Atlantic  are  short,  and  comparatively  small,  but  of  the  highest 
utility,  because  many  of  them,  especially  those  to  the  north,  end  in 
gulfs  of  vast  magnitude,  and  the  whole  are  so  united  by  canals  that 
tew  places  are  not  accessible  by  water — one  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tages a  country  can  possess.  There  are  at  least  24  canals  in  the 
United  States,  the  length  of  which  is  3101  miles.  [At  the  close 
of  the  year  1845,  the  aggregate  distance  navigable  in  the  United 
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States  by  canal  was  3,4^^0  miles:  3000  miles  of  canal  in  the  freo 
states  cost  about  $89,000,000,  and  the  450  miles  in  the  slave  states 
cost  about  $22,000,000  in  their  construction.] 

Many  of  the  streams  which  ultimately  come  to  the  Atlantic  rise 
in  the  western  ndges  of  the  Alleghany  chain,  and  traverse  its  lon- 
gitudinal valleys  before  leaving  the  mountains  to  cross  the  Atlantio 
slope,  which  terminates  in  a  precipitous  ledge  for  800  miles  parallel 
to  the  range.  By  falling  over  this  rocky  barrier  in  long  rapids  and 
picturesque  cascades  they  afford  an  enormous  and  extensive  water- 
power;  and  as  the  rivers  are  navigable  from  the  Atlantio  quite 
across  the  maritime  plains,  these  two  circnmstanoes  have  determined 
the  location  of  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  at 
the  foot  of  this  rocky  ledge,  which,  though  not  more  than  300  feet 
high,  has  had  a  greater  influence  on  the  political  and  commercial 
•interests  of  the  Union  than  the  highest  chains  of  mountains  have 
had  in  other  countries.  The  Hudson  in  the  north  is  navigable  to 
Albany ;  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna,  ending  in  bays,  are  im- 
portant rivers :  and  the  Potomac,  which  falls  into  Chesapeake  Bay, 
*  passes  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  Unit-cd  States,  to  which  the 
largest  ships  can  ascend. 

The  watershed  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  lies  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  Pacific  than  that  of  the  Alleghanies  from  the  Atlantic; 
consequently  the  rivers  are  longer,  but  they  are  few,  and  little 
known ;  the  largest  are,  the  Oregon  or  Columbia,  and  the  Bio  Colo- 
rado. The  former  has  its  sources  not  far  from  those  of  the  Missouri 
and  of  the  Bio  del  Norte;  and  after  an  exceedingly  tortuous 
course,  in  which  it  receives  many  tributaries,  it  falls  into  the  Pacifio 
below  Astoria.  The  Colorado  is  a  considerable  stream,  which  comes 
from  the  Serra  Verde  and  falb  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  Sacra- 
mento with  it«  tributaries,  a  Califomian  stream,  lying  between  the 
two,  and  much  inferior  to  either,  has  been  brought  Into  notice  of 
late  from  the  extensive  and  rich  auriferous  country  through  which 
it  flows  in  its  course  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  on  the  Pacific. 

On  the  table-land  of  Mexico  there  is  a  basin  of  continental 
streams,  which,  rising  from  springs  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Serra 
Madre,  and  fed  by  the  periodical  rains,  flow  northward  and  termi- 
nate in  lakes,  which  part  with  their  superfluous  water  by  evapcn*'' 
tion.  Of  these  the  Bio  Grande,  which,  after  a  course  of  300  miles, 
falls  into  the  Parras,  is  the  greatest. 

The  largest  river  in  the  isthmus  of  Mexico  is  the  Bio  de  Lerma 
or  Bio  Grande  Santiago,  which  rises  on  the  table-land  of  Tolnoa, 
passes  through  Lake  Cbapala,  forms  numerous  cascades,  and  &llfi 
into  the  Pacific  after  a  course  of  400  miles.  The  Biver  Guasaca- 
alco,  which  traverses  the  Isthmus  nearly  from  sea  to  sea,  emptying 
itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  by  some  been  considered  as  the 
best  point  for  a  sea  canal  between  the  two  oceans.    There  are  many 
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streams  in  Central  America,  and  above  10  rivers  that  are  navigable 
for  some  miles ;  six  of  these  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Ca- 
ribbean Sea,  aiid  four  into  the  Pacific.  Of  these  the  Rio  Montagua, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  near  Guatemala,  flows  into  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  and  the  Blewfields  river^  the  greater  part  of  whose  course 
is  in  the  Mosquito  territory. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  Guatemala  is  situated  the 
Biver  of  San  Juan,  which  drains  the  Lakes  of  Nicaragua  and  Leon, 
and  by  which  it  is  supposed  a  water  communication  could  be  easily 
effected  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

The  Andes,  the  extensive  watershed  of  South  America,  are  so 
close  to  the  sea,  that  there  are  no  rivers  of  considerable  size  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  Pacific ;  oven  some  of  the  streams  that 
rise  in  the  western  Cordilleras  find  their  way  to  the  eastern  plains. 

The  Magdalena,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Andes,  though  a* 
secondary  river  in  America,  is  620  miles,  long.  It  rises  in  the  cen- 
tral chain,  at  the  divergence  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Suma  Paz  and 
Quindiu,  and  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  various  channels :  it  is 
navigable  as  far  as  Honda.  The  Cauca,  its  only  feeder  on  the  west, 
comes  from  Popayan,  and  is  nearly  as  large  as  its  primary,  to  which 
it  runs  parallel  the  greater  part  of  its  course.  Many  streams  join 
the  Mi^alena  on  the  right,  as  the  stream  which  waters  the  elevated 
plain  01  Bogota,  and  forms  the  cataract  of  Tequendama,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  wildest  scenes  in  the  Andes.  The  river  rushes 
through  a  chasm  30  feet  wide,  which  appears  to  have  been  formed  by 
an  earthquake,  and  at  a  double  bound  descends  530  feet  into  a  dark 
gloomy  pool,  illuminated  only  at  noon  by  a  few  feeble  rays.  A  dense 
cloud  of  vapour  rising  from  it  is  visible  at  the  distance  of  15  miles. 
At  the  top  the  vegetation  is  that  of  a  temperate  climate,  while  palms 
grow  at  the  bottom. 

The  river  Atrato,  parallel  to  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena,  but  less 
oonsiderable,  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  The  rivers 
of  Patia,  of  San  Juan,  of  Las  Esmeraldas,  and  of  Guayaquil,  all 
rise  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes  to  flow  into  the  Pacific. 
With  these  exceptions  all  the  water  from  the  inexhaustible  sources 
q{  the  Andes  north  of  Chile  is  poured  into  the  Orinoco,  the  River 
Amazon,  and  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  which  convey  it  eastward  across 
the  continent  to  the  Atlantic.  In  the  far  south,  indeed,  there  are 
the  Colorado  and  Rio  Negro,  but  they  are  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  these  giant  floods. 

The  basins  of  these  three  rivers  are  separated  in  their  lower  parts 
by  the  mountains  and  high  lands  of  the  Parima  and  Brazil ;  but  the 
central  parts  of  the  basins  of  all  three,  toward  the  foot  of  the  Andes, 
form  an  extensive  level,  and  are  only  divided  from  one  another  by 
imperceptible  elevations  in  the  plains,  barely  suflicient  to  form  the 
watersheds  between  the  tributaries  of  these  majestic  rivers.     This 
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peculiar  strncmre  is  the  cause  of  the  natnral  canal  of  the  Cassiqid* 
are,  which  joios  the  Upper  Orinoco  with  the  Eio  Negro,  a  principal 
affluent  of  the  Amazon.  Ages  hence,  when  the  wilds  are  inhabited 
by  ciyilized  man,  the  tributaries  of  these  three  great  rivers,  many 
of  which  are  navigable  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  will,  by  means  of 
canalsi  form  a  water  system  infinitely  superior  to  any  that  now 
exists. 

The  Orinoco,  altogether  a  Colombian  river,  rises  in  the  Serra 
del  Parima,  200  miles  east  of  the  elevated  Peak  of  Duida,  and 
maintains  a  westerly  course  to  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo,  where  it 
receives  the  Atabapo,  and  Guaviare,  which  is  larger  than  the 
Danube ;  here  ends  the  Upper  Orinoco.  The  river  then  forces  a 
passage  through  the  Serra  del  Parima,  and  runs  due  north  for  three 
degrees  of  latitude,  between  banks  almost  inaccessible ;  its  bed  iB 
traversed  by  dykes,  and  filled  with  boulders  of  granite  and  islands 
clothed  with  a  variety  of  ma^ificent  palm-trees.  Large  portiona 
of  the  river  are  here  engulfed  m  crevices,  forming  subterranean  cas- 
cades ;  and  in  this  part  are  the  celebrated  falls  of  the  Atures  and 
Apures,  36  miles  apart,  which  are  heard  at  the  distance  of  many 
miles.  At  the  end  of  this  tumultuous  part  of  its  course  it  is  joined 
by  the  Meta,  and  farther  north  by  the  Apure,  two  very  large  rivers, 
which  drain  the  whole  eastern  side  of  the  Andes  in  an  extent  of  10 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  then  runs  eastward  to  its  mouth,  where  it 
forms  an  extensive  delta  and  enters  the  AtJantio  by  many  channels. 
As  the  Upper  Orinoco  runs  west,  and  the  Lower  Orinoco  east^  it 
makes  a  complete  circuit  round  the  Parima  mountains,  so  that  its 
mouth  is  only  two  degrees  distant  from  the  meridian  of  its  sources 

The  Cassiquiare  leaves  the  Orinoco  near  the  south  base  of  the 
Peak  of  Duida,  and  joins  the  Eio  Negro,  a  chief  tributary  of  the 
Amazon,  at  the  distance  of  180  miles. 

The  Orinoco  is  navigable  for  1000  miles  at  all  seasons ;  a  fleet 
might  ascend  it  from  the  Dragon's  Mouth  to  within  45  miles  of 
Santa  F^  de  Bogota.  It  receives  many  navigable  rivers,  of  which 
the  Guaviare,  the  Atures,  and  the  Meta  are  each  larger  than  the 
Danube.  The  Meta  may  be  ascended  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes;  its 
mean  depth  is  36  feet,  and  in  many  places  80  or  90.  It  rises  so 
high  in  the  Andes  that  Baron  Humboldt  says  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions at  its  source  differ  as  much  from  those  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Orinoco,  though  in  the  same  latitude,  as  the  vegetation  of  France 
does  from  that  of  Senegal.  The  larger  feeders  of  the  Orinoco  come 
from  the  Andes,  though  many  descend  to  it  from  both  sides  of  the 
Parima,  in  consequence  of  its  long  circuit  among  these  mountains. 

The  basin  of  the  Orinoco  has  an  area  of  300,000  square  miles, 
of  which  the  upper  part  is  impenetrable  forest,  the  lower  is  Llanos. 

The  floods  of  the  Orinoco,  like  tliose  of  all  rivers  entirely  within 
the  torrid  zone,  are  very  regular,  and  attain  their  height  nearly  at 
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the  same  time  with  those  of  the  Ganges,  the  Niger,  and  the  Gamhia. 
They  begin  to  swell  about  the  25th  of  March,  and  arrive  at  their 
full  and  begin  to  decrease  on  the  25th  of  August.  The  inundations 
are  very  great,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  the  wooded 
regions,  which  exceeds  100  inches  in  a  year. 

]3elow  the  confluence  of  the  Apure  the  river  is  three  miles  and  a 
quarter  broad,  but  during  the  floods  it  is  three  times  as  much.  By 
the  confluence  of  four  of  its  greatest  tributaries  at  the  point  at  which 
it  bends  to  the  east,  a  low  inland  delta  is  formed,  in  consequence  of 
which  3600  square  miles  of  the  plain  are  under  water  during  the 
inundation.  The  Orinoco  in  many  places  smells  of  musk  from  the 
number  of  dead  crocodiles. 

Upper  Peru  is  the  cradle  of  the  Amazon,  the  greatest  of  rivers, 
which  drains  the  chain  of  the  Andes  from  the  equator  to  the  20th 
parallel  of  southern  latitude.  Its  highest  branch,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Maranon,  issues  in  two  streams  from  the  Lake  of  Lauri- 
cocha  in  the  plain  of  Bonbon,  [latitude  10^  14'  S.,  distant  32  leagues 
in  a  direction  north-west  from  the  city  of  Lima,]  at  a  great  elevation 
in  the  Andes :  it  runs  in  a  deep  longitudinal  valley  from  south  to 
north,  till  it  bursts  through  the  eastern  ridge  at  the  Pongo  de  Man- 
seriche,.  near  the  town  of  San  Boija,  [latitude  5®  30'  S.,]  from 
whence  it  follows  an  uniform  eastern  course  of  nearly  4000  miles 
including  its  windings,  till  it  reaches  the  Atlantic.  West  of  San 
Borja  and  on  its  southern  bank  it  receives  the  Huallaga  and  Uca^ 
yali,  the  latter  a  river  of  great  size  which  rises  in  the  Andes  of  Vil- 
canota,  S.  of  Cusco,  where  its  source  was  visited  and  its  position 
determined  by  Mr.  Pentland.  The  Amazon  is  supposed  to  drain  an 
area  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  square  miles,  which  is  ten  times 
the  size  of  France.  In  some  places  it  has  a  great  depth ;  it  is  navi- 
gable 2200  miles  from  its  mouth,  where  it  is  96  miles  wide. 

The  name  of  the  river  is  three  times  changed  in  its  course :  [at 
its  head  waters  it  is  named  the  Taguaragua;]  it  is  known  as  the 
Maranon  from  its  source  to  the  confluence  of  the  Ucayali ;  from  that 
point  to  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Negro  it  is  called  the  Solimbes^ 
and  from  tibe  Bio  Negro  till  it  enters  the  ocean  it  is  the  Biver 
Amazon. 

[The  Amazon  was  navigated  in  its  whole  length  by  the  Fray 
Manuel  Sobreviela,  in  the  year  1790.  It  was  then  supposed  that 
through  this  channel  the  Viceroy  at  Lima  might  communicate  with 
the  court  at  Madrid  in  three  months.] 

The  number,  length,  and  volume  of  its  tributiries  are  in  propor- 
tion to  its  magnitude;  even  the  affluents  of  its  aflluents  are  noble 
streams.  More  than  20  superb  rivers,  navigable  almost  to  their 
sources,  pour  their  waters  into  it,  and  streams  of  less  importauce  are 
numberless.  Two  of  the  largest  are  the  Huallaga  and  the  Ucayali : 
like  their  primary,  the  former  has  its  origin  near  the  mining  distriet 
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of  the  GeiTO  Pasoo,  and  after  a  long  nortbern  course  between  tbe  Cor- 
dilleras it  breaks  through  a  gorge  similar  to  that  of  Manseriche  and 
joins  the  Maranon  in  the  plains;  it  is  almost  a  mile  broad  above  its 
junction.  The  Spanish  governor  of  Peru  sent  Pedro  de  Orsoa  down 
this  river  in  the  year  1560  to  search  for  the  Lake  of  Parima  and  the 
city  of  £1  Dorado.  The  Ucayali^  not  inferior  to  the  Maranon  itself^ 
is  believed  by  some  eminent  geographers  to  be  the  true  Maranon. 
[The  Ucayali  has  its  principal  source  in  the  Apurimac,  which  arises 
m  the  Peruvian  province  of  Tinta,  latitude  16^  S.  and  pursues  an 
easterly  direction.  In  latitude  12^  6'  S.  it  receives  the  river  Jauja. 
which  arises  from  the  Lake  Chincha-y-cocha,  on  the  plains  ojf 
Bonbon.  About  latitude  10^  45'  S.  it  is  joined  by  the  Beni,  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  Cordilleras  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cusco. 
More  than  40  streams  empty  into  the  Apurimac  before  the  Beni 
reaches  it;  at  its  junction  with  this  river  it  takes  the  name  of  Uca- 
yali, which  pursues  a  north-easterly  direction.  It  was  explored  in 
the  year  1790,  by  the  Fray  Narciso  Girbal  y  Barcelo;  an  interest- 
ing account  of  his  perigrinations  was  published  the  following  year, 
in  the  "  Mercuris  Peruano.^']  In  a  course  of  1080  nailes  it  is  fed 
by  accessaries  from  a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  at  its  junction  with 
the  main  stream,  near  the  mission  of  San  Joaquin  de  Omaguas, 
[latitude  4^  45'  S.,]  a  line  of  50  fathoms  does  not  reach  the  bottom^ 
and  in  breadth  it  is  more  like  a  sea  than  a  river.  By  these  streams 
there  is  access  to  Peru,  and  there  is  communication  between  the 
Amazon  and  the  most  distant  regions  around  by  other  navigable 
feeders.  Little  is  known  of  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into 
the  Amazon  on  its  southern  bank,  between  the  Ucayali  and  the 
Madeira;  the  latter,  which  is  its  greatest  affluent,  rises  near  the 
sources  of  the  Paraguay,  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Bio  de  la 
Plata.  The  Biver  Amazon  is  not  less  extensively  connected  on  the 
north.  The  high  lands  of  Colombia  are  accessible  by  the  Putuniayo, 
the  Japura,  and  other  great  navigable  rivers;  the  Bio  Negro,  nearly 
nine  miles  broad,  a  little  way  above  its  junction  with  the  Amazon, 
unites  it  with  the  Orinoco  by  the  Cassiauiare ;  and  lastly,  the  sources 
of  the  Bio  Branco  come  very  near  to  tnose  of  the  Essequibo,  an  ia-* 
dependent  river  of  Demerara. 

The  main  stream,  from  its  month  nearly  throughout  its  length.  10 
full  of  river  islands,  and  most  of  its  tributaries  have  deltoid  brancnea 
at  their  junction  with  it.  The  annual  floods  of  the  Amazon  are  less 
regular  than  those  of  the  Orinoco,  and,  as  the  two  rivers  are  in  dif- 
ferent hemispheres,  [the  northern  and  southern,]  they  occur  at  oppo- 
site seasons.  The  Amazon  begins  to  rise  in  December,  is  at  its 
greatest  height  in  March,  and  its  least  in  July  and  August  The 
quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  the  deep  forests  traversed  by  this  river 
is  so  great  that,  were  it  not  for  the  enormous  evaporation,  and  the 
streams  that  cany  it  off,  the  country  would  be  flooded  annually  ta  m 
22  ^ 
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tlie  depth  of  eight  feet.  The  AmazoD  is  divided  into  two  branches 
at  its  mouth,  of  which  one  joins  the  Pari  south  of  the  island  of  Das 
Johannes  or  Marajo,  the  other  enters  the  ocean  to  the  north  of  it. 

The  water  of  some  of  the  rivers  in  equatorial  America  is  white  > 
in  others  it  is  of  a  deep  coffee-colour,  or  dark  green  when  seen  in 
the  shade,  but  perfectly  transparent,  and,  when  ruffled  by  a  breeze, 
of  a  vivid  green,  like  some  of  the  Swiss  lakes.  In  Scotland  the 
brown  waters  come  from  peat-mosses ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  America^ 
since  they  occur  as  often  in  forests  as  in  savannahs.  Sir  Robert 
Schomburgk  thinks  they  are  stained  by  the  iron  in  the  granite ;  how- 
ever, the  colouring  matter  has  not  been  chemically  ascertained.  The 
Orinoco  and  the  Cassiquiare  are  white ;  Kio  Negro,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, is  black,  yet  the  water  does  not  stain  the  rocks,  which  are  of  a 
dazzling  white.  Black  waters  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  found 
on  the  table-lands  of  the  Andes. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata  forms  the  third  great  water  system  of  South 
America.  The  Rio  Grande,  its  principal  stream,  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Minas  Geraes,  in  Brazil,  and  runs  500  miles  on  the  table- 
land from  north  to  south  before  it  takes  the  name  of  Parank.  For 
more  than  100  miles  it  is  a  continued  series  of  cataracts  and  rapids, 
the  greatest  of  which.  El  Salto  Grande,  is  in  about  24°  5'  lat.  Above 
the  fall  the  river  is  three  miles  broad,  when  all  at  once  it  is  confined 
in  a  rocky  pass  only  60  yards  wide,  through  which  it  rushes  over  a 
ledge  with  thundering  noise,  heard  at  the  distance  of  many  miles. 
The  Parank  receives  three  large  rivers  on  the  right — the  Paraguay, 
the  Pilcomayo,  and  the  Vermejo :  all  generally-  tend  to  the  south, 
and  unite  at  different  distances  before  entering  their  primary  at  Cor- 
rientes.  The  Paraguay,  1200  miles  long,  is  the  finest  of  the  three : 
in  its  upper  part  it  is  singularly  picturesque,  adorned  with  palms 
and.  other  tropical  vegetation,  and  its  channel  islands  are  covered 
with  orange-groves.  It  springs  from  a  chain  of  seven  lakes,  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Campos  Pareicis,  in  Brazil,  and  may  be  as- 
cended by  vessels  of  considerable  burthen  through  nineteen  degrees 
of  latitude.  The  Pilcomayo  and  Vermejo  both  come  from  Bolivia ; 
the  former  traverses  the  desert  of  El  Gran  Chaco,  the  latter  the  dis- 
trict of  Tarija.  At  Santa  F^  the  La  Plata  turns  eastward,  and 
before  ente'ring  the  Atlantic  is  augmented  by  the  Uraguay  from  the 
north,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  turbulence  of  its  streams. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  2700  miles  long,  and  for  200  miles  from 
its  mouth,  up  to  Buenos  Ayres,  it  is  never  less  than  170  miles 
broad.  Were  it  not  for  the  freshness  of  its  water,  it  might  be  mis- 
taken for  the  ocean  :  it  is,  however,  shallow,  and  loaded  with  mud, 
which  discolours  the  Atlantic  for  200  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  Paraguay  is  subject  to  dreadful  floods.  In  1812  the  atmo- 
sphere was  poisoned  by  the  putrid  carcases  of  drowned  animals.  The 
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ordinary  annual  inundations  of  the  Paranh^  the  principal  or  upper 
branch  of  the  La  Plata,  cover  36,000  square  miles. 

In  consequence  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  very  level  plains  along 
the  base  of  the  Andes,  the  basins  of  the  three  great  rivers  arc  ap- 
parently united.  So  small  are  the  elevations  that  determine  their 
direction,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  portage  of  three  miles,  a 
water  conveyance  might  be  established  from  Buenos  Ayres  in  35^ 
S.  lat.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  in  9^  N.  lat.  by  inland  naviga- 
tion. 

The  Colorado,  which  runs  in  a  long  shallow  stream  through  the 
Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  Atlantic,  is  formed  of  two  principal 
branches,  one  from  the  west,  and  the  other  from  the  north,  which 
unite  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Atlantic,  into  which  the  rivei' 
flows. 

The  Rio  Negro,  or  Cusu-Lebu,  rises  at  a  great  elevation,  and  sepa- 
rates the  Pampas  from  Patagonia.  In  its  long  course  through  arid 
deserts  to  the  Atlantic  it  does  not  receive  a  single  adjunct,  but  it 
forms  a  communication  between  that  ocean  and  Chile,  as  it  reaches 
a  pass  in  the  Andes  that  is  free  from  snow.  There  is  some  vegeta- 
tion in  its  immediate  neighbourhood ;  it  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  and 
is  navigable  only  for  four  miles  above  Carmen ;  it  has  floods  twice 
in  the  year,  one  from  the  rains,  the  other  from  the  melting  of  the 
snow  in  the  Andes. 

Some  other  streams  from  the  Chilian  Andes  run  through,  but  do 
not  fertilize,  the  desolate  plains  of  Patagonia. 

There  are  various  rivers  in  South  America,  unconnected  with  those 
described,  whi^h  in  any  other  country  would  be  esteemed  of  a  high 
order.  Of  many  which  descend  from  the  mountains  of  Guiana,  the 
Essequibo  is  the  largest ;  its  general  width  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter ; 
its  water,  though  black,  is  transparent ;  and  on  its  banks,  and  those 
of  all  its  adjuncts,  the  forest  reigns  in  impenetrable  thickness.  It 
rises  in  the  Serra  Acaray,  which  separates  its  basin  from  that  of  the 
Amazon,  and,  after  a  northerly  course,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  near 
7^  N.  lat.  by  an  outlet  14  miles  broad,  separated  by  three  low 
islands  into  four  branches.  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk,  whose  scien- 
tific journeys  have  made  us  acquainted  with  a  country  of  which  so 
little  jfSLS  known,  has  shown  that,  by  cutting  a  canal  three  miles 
long  between  the  Madeira  and  the  Guapore,  an  afiuent  of  the  Ma- 
more,  an  inland  navigation  might  be  opened  from  Demerara  to  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  over  an  extent  of  42  degrees  of  latitude,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  portage  of  only  800  yards  in  the  rainy  season  between 
Lake  Amucu  and  the  Quatata,  a  branch  of  the  Rupununi,  which 
flows  into  the  Essequibo.  But  that  is  not  the  only  water  commu- 
nication between  Guiana  and  remote  countries,  great  though  the  dis- 
tance be,  for  the  Napo,  a  tributary  of  the  Solimoes,  ofliers  commu- 
nication with  Quito,  the  Huallaga  with  Peru  and  ooantries  not  £ir 
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distant  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  thovRio  Negro,  the  Orinooo, 
the  Cassiquiarc,  and  its  tributary  the  Mcta,  there  is  uninterrupted 
navigation  to  New  Grenada  and  to  within  eight  miles  of  Santa  ¥6 
de  Bogota.  "If/'  says  the  distinguished  traveller  already  men- 
tioned, "  British  Guiana  did  not  possess  the  fertility  which  is  such 
a  distinguishing  feature,  this  water  communication  alone  would  ren- 
der it  of  vast  importance ;  but,  blessed  as  it  is  with  abundant  firuit- 
fulness,  this  extensive  inland  navigation  heightens  its  value  as  a 
British  colony ;  and,  if  emigration  sufficient  to  make  its  resources 
available  were  properly  directed  thither,  the  port  of  Demerara  would 
rival  any  in  the  vast  continent  of  South  America."  It  is  certainly 
very  remarkable  that  the  tide  of  emigration  has  never  set  towards 
a  country  of  such  promise,  abounding  in  valuable  natural  produc- 
tions, and  so  much  nearer  to  Great  Britain  than  her  colonies  in  the 
Pacific. 

The  Par^  and  San  Francisco  are  the  chief  Brazilian  rivers :  both 
rise  on  the  table-land ;  the  former  results  from  the  union  of  the 
Tocantins  and  Araguay ;  it  descends  from  the  high  lands  in  rapids 
in  its  northerly  course,  and,  after  running  150u  miles,  joins  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Amazon  before  entering  the  Atlantic  south 
of  the  island  of  Marajo.  The  San  Francisco  is  only  1275  miles 
long :  it  rises  in  the  Serra  Canastra  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes, 
and,  after  travelling  northward  between  mountain  ranges  parallel  to 
the  coast,  it  breaks  through  them  and  reaches  the  ocean  about  the 
II th  degree  of  S.  lat.  As  in  the  Appalachian  chain,  so  here,  many 
rivers  come  down  the  edge  of  the  table-land  to  the  l6vel  maritime 
plains  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  historical  renown  and  high  civilization  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
their  great  wealth  and  population,  may  be  attributed  in  a  very  great 
degree  to  the  facility  of  transport  afforded  by  their  admirable  river 
systems,  and  still  more  to  the  genius  of  the  people  who  knew  how 
to  avail  themselves  of  them ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  States  of  America,  while  the  Indians  who  have 
possessed  these  countries  for  ages  never  took  advantage  of  the  noble 
streams  with  which  Providence  had  enriched  and  embisllished  them. 


RIVERS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

After  America,  the  land  of  the  river  and  the  flood,  Australia  ap- 
pears in  more  than  its  usual  aridity.  The  absence  of  large  rivers  is 
one  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  the  improvement  of  this  conti- 
nent. What  it  may  possess  in  the  interior  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
certain  that  no  large  river  discharges  its  water  into  the  ocean,  and 
most  of  the  small  ones  are  absorbed  before  they  reach  it. 

The  streams  from  the  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  oonti- 
lient  are  mate  Uxrenta,  and  would  have  short  oourses  did  they  not 
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run  into  longitudinal  valleys,  as  for  example  the  ITawkesbury.  The 
Murrumbigee,  the  Lachlun,  and  the  Macquarrie,  formed  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  mountain  torrents,  are  the  largest. 

The  Murrumbigee  rises  in  the  ranges  west  of  St.  George's  Lake, 
and,  running  south-west,  meets  the  Liachlan,  of  unknown  origin, 
coming  from  the  east.  After  their  junction  they  run  into  the  Mur- 
ray, a  much  larger  stream,  though  only  350  feet  broad,  and  not  more 
than  20  feet  deep :  before  entering  the  ocean  in  Encounter  Bay,  it 
passes  through  the  Alexandrine  Marsh :  it  is  too  shallow  even  for 
boats.  The  Darling  is  supposed  to  be  merely  the  upper  part  of  the 
Murray,  probably  rising  towards  the  head  of  St.  Vincent's  Gulf. 
The  origin  of  the  Macquarrie  is  unknown ;  it  is  called  the  Fish 
Kiver  between  Bathurst  and  Sydney ;  after  running  300  miles  north- 
west, it  is  lost  in  the  marshes. 

Swan  River,  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent,  has  much  the 
same  character ;  and  from  that  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
along  the  whole  of  the  western  and  northern  shores  of  the  conti- 
nent, there  are  none.  The  want  of  water  makes  it  hardly  possible 
to  explore  the  interior  of  this  continent.  No  country  stands  more 
in  need  of  a  complete  system  of  irrigation,  which  could  easily  be 
accomplished  from  the  nature  of  the  rivers,  which  lie  in  deep  chan- 
nels, and  might  be  converted  into  canals  by  dams,  whence  the  water 
might  be  conveyed  by  channels  over  the  surrounding  country,  as  in 
Lombardy. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Lakes  in  general — European  Lakes — Northern  Europe — Of  the  Pyreneea, 
Alps,  and  Italy — Lake  of  Tiberias  and  Dead  Sea — Asiatic  Lakes  —  Cas- 
pian —  Lakes  of  Aral,  Baikal,  and  of  the  Himalaya  —  Sacred  Lakes  of 
Manasarowar — African  Lakes — Bahr  Assal — Zambeze — Ngami — Anieri« 
can  Lakes  in  Canada  —  Nicaragua  —  Titicaca. 

Thb  hollows  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  the  ground 
sinking  or  rising,  earthquakes,  streams  of  lava,  craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes,  the  int^^rsection  of  strata,  and  those  that  occur  along  the 
edges  of  the  differcnl  formations,  are  generally  filled  with  water,  and 
constitute  systems  of  lakes,  some  salt  and  some  fresh.  Many  of  the 
former  may  be  remnants  of  an  ancient  ocean  left  in  the  depressions 
of  its  bed  as  the  waters  retired  when  the  continents  were  raised 
above  its  surface. 

Almost  ail  lakes  are  fed  by  springs  rising  at  the  bottom,  and  they 
are  occasionally  the  sources  of  the  largest  rivers.  Some  have  neither 
tributaries  nor  ontlcts;  the  greater  number  have. both.  The  (\iuxie^ 
22* 
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lity  of  water  in  lakes  varies  with  the  seasons  everywhere,  espcciaHy 
from  the  melting  snow  on  mountain-chains  and  in  high  latitudes, 
and  from  periodical  rains  between  the  tropics.  Small  lakes  occur  in 
mountain-passes,  formed  by  water  which  runs  into  them  from  the 
surrounding  peaks ;  they  are  frequently,  as  in  the  Alps,  very  trans- 
parent, of  a  bright  green  or  azure  hue.  Large  lakes  are  common 
on  table-lands,  and  in  the  valleys  of  mountainous  countries,  but  the 
largest  are  on  extensive  plains.  The  basin  of  a  lake  comprehends 
all  the  land  drained  by  it ;  consequently  it  is  bounded  by  an  imagi- 
nary line  passing  through  the  sources  of  all  the  waters  that  fall 
into  it. 

There  arc  more  lakes  in  high  than  in  low  latitudes,  because  eva- 
poration is  much  greater  in  low  latitudes  than  in  high,  and  in  this 
respect  there  is  a  great  analogy  between  the  northern  plains  of  the 
two  principal  contments.  Sheets  of  water  of  great  beauty  occur  in 
the  mountain  valleys  of  the  British  islands,  of  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
countries  similar  in  geological  structure ;  and  besides  these  there  are 
two  regions  in  the  old  world  in  which  lakes  particularly  abound. 
One  begins  on  the  low  coast  of  Holland,  goes  round  the  southern 
and  eastern  sides  of  the  Baltic,  often  passing  close  to  its  shores, 
along  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  through  the  Siberian  plains  to  Beh- 
ring's  Straits.  The  lakes  which  cover  so  much  of  Finland  and  the 
great  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega  lie  in  a  parallel  direction ;  they 
occupy  transverse  rents  which  had  taken  place  across  the  palasozoio 
strata,  while  rising  in  a  direction  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  between  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  White  Sea;  that  elevation  was,  perhaps, 
the  cause  of  the  cavities  now  occupied  by  these  two  seas.  Ladoga ' 
is  the  largest  lake  in  this  zone,  having  a  surface  of  nearly  1000 
square  miles.  It  receives  tributary  streams,  and  sends  off  its  super- 
fluous water  by  rivers,  and  Onega  does  the  same;  but  the  multitude 
of  small  steppe  lakes  among  the  Ural  Mountains  and  in  the  basin 
of  the  river  Obi  neither  receive  nor  emit  rivers,  being  for  the  most 
part  mere  ponds,  though  of  great  size,  some  of  fresh  and  some  of 
salt  water,  lying  close  together — a  circumstance  which  has  not  been 
accounted  for  :  those  on  the  low  Siberian  plains  have  the  same  char- 
acter.* 

The  second  system  of  lakes  in  the  old  continent  follows  the  zone 
of  the  mountain  mass,  and  comprehends  those  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Alps,  Apennines,  Asia  Minor,  the  Caspian,  the  Lake  Aral,  together 
with  those  on  the  table-land  and  in  the  mountains  of  central  Asia. 

In  the  Pyrenees  lakes  are  most  frequent  on  the  French  side; 
many  are  at  such  altitudes  as  to  be  perpetually  frozen ;  one  on  Mont 
Perdu,  8393  feet  above  the  sea,  has  the  appearance  of  an  ancient 

*  The  salt-water  lakes  may  possibly  be  the  remains  of  the  Ancient  Ocean, 
while  the  hollows  cohtaiDing  fresh  water  may  be  of  subsequent  formation. 
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volcanic  crater.  There  is  scarcely  a  valley  in  the  Alpine  range  and 
its  offsets  that  has  not  a  sheet  of  water,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  cavi- 
ties formed  during  the  elevation  of  the  ridges,  and  in  some  instances 
to  subsidence  of  the  soil :  Lake  Triib,  7200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  is  the  inbst  elevated.  There  are  more  lakes  on  the  north 
than  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps — the  German  valleys  are  full  of 
them.  In  Bohemia,  Grallicia,  and  Moravia  there  are  no  less  than 
30,000  sheets  of  water,  besides  great  nnmbers  throughout  the  Aus- 
trian empire. 

Of  the  principal  lakes  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps,  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  or  Lake  Leman,  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful,  from 
its  situation,  the  pure  azure  of  the  waters,  and  the  sublime  moun- 
tains that  surround  it.  Its  surface,  of  about  240  square  miles,  is 
1230  feet  above  the  sea,  and  near  Meillerie  it  is  1012  deep.  The 
Lake  of  Lucerne  is  1407  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  lakes  of  Briens 
1900  feet.  The  Italian  Lakes  are  at  a  lower  level ;  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore  has  only  678  feet  of  absolute  altitude ;  they  are  larger  than 
most  of  those  on  the  north  of  the  Alps,  and,  with  the  advantage  of 
an  Italian  climate,  sky,  and  vegetation,  they  surpass  the  others  in 
beauty,  though  the  mountains  that  surround  them  are  less  lofty. 

These  great  lakes  are  fed  by  rivers  rising  in  the  glaciers  of  the 
higher  Alps,  and  many  large  rivers  issue  from  them.  In  this  re- 
spect they  differ  from  most  of  the  lakes  in  Lower  Italy,  some  of 
which  are  craters  of  ancient  volcanoes,  or  perhaps  ancient  craters  of 
elevation,  where  the  earth  had  been  swelled  up  by  subterranean 
vapour  without  bursting,  and  had  sunk  down  again  into  a  hollow 
when  the  internal  pressure  was  removed.' 

In  Syria,  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea,  sacred  memo- 
rials to  the  Christian  world,  are  situate  in  the  deepest  cavity  on  the 
earth.  The  surface  of  the  Lake  Tiberias  is  329  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean,  surrounded  by  verdant  plains  bearing  aro- 
matic shrubs ;  while  the  heavy  bitter  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  1312 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  a  scene  of  indescribable 
desolation  and  solitude,  encompassed  by  desert  sands,  and  bleak, 
stony,  salt  hills.  Thus  there  is  a  difference  of  level  of  983  feet  in 
little  more  than  60  miles,  which  makes  the  course  of  the  river 
Jordan  very  rapid.  The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  so  acrid  from  the 
large  proportion  of  saline  matter  it  contains,  that  it  irritates  the  skin : 
it  is  more  buoyant,  and  has  a  greater  proportion  of  salt,*  than  any 
that  is  known  except  the  small  lake  of  Eltonsk  east  of  the  Volga. 

*  The  Lake  of  Perugia  or  Thrasymene  is  an  exception. 

•  It  would  appear  to  be  completely  saturated  with  salt,  if  it  be  true,  as 
stated  by  the  Ameriean  expedition  under  Lieut.  Lynch,  that  the  sounding 
lead  brought  up  crystals  of  salt  from  its  bottom  in  8eTen|l  parts.  The  ex- 
treme saltness  of  the  Dead  Sea  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  saliferous  strat^_ 
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Though  extensive  eheets  of  water  exist  in  many  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  especially  in  Bithynia,  yet  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
country,  and  of  all  the  tahle-land  of  western  Asia  and  the  adjacent 
steppes,  is  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  saline  lakes.  A  region 
of  salt  lakes  and  marshes  extends  at  least  200  miles  along  the 
Dorthem  foot  of  the  Taurus  range,  on  a  very  elevated  part  of  the 
toble-land  of  Anatolia.  There  arc  also  many  detached  lakes,  some 
exceedingly  saline.  Fish  cannot  live  in  the  lake  of  Toozla ;  it  is 
shallow,  and  subject  to  excessive  evaporation.  Neither  can  any 
animal  exist  in  the  Lake  of  Shahce  or  Urmiah,  on  the  confines  of 
Persia  and  Armenia,  300  miles  in  circumference :  its  water  is  per« 
fectly  clear,  and  contains  a  fourth  part  of  its  weight  of  saline  matter. 
These  lakes  are  fed  by  springs,  rain,  and  melted  snow,  and^  having 
DO  emissaries,  the  surplus  water  is  carried  off  by  evaporation. 

It  is  possible  that  the  volcanic  soil  of  the  taole-land  may  be  the 
cause  of  this  exuberance  of  salt  water.  Lake  Van,  a  sheet  of  salt 
water  240  miles  in  circumference,  is  separated  from  the  equally  salt 
lake  Urmiah  only  by  a  low  range  of  hills :  and  there  are  many 
pieces  of  fresh  water  in  that  neighbourhood,  possibly  in  similar 
hollows. 

Persia  is  singularly  destitute  of  water;  the  Lake  of  Zurrah,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan,  having  an  area  of  18  square  miles,  is 
1  the  only  piece  of  water  on  the  westeiii  part  of  the  table-laud  of 
Iran. 

It  is  evident  from  the  saline  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  shells  it 
contains,  that  the  plains  round  the  Caspian,  the  Lake  Aral,  and  the 
steppes,  even  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  had  once  formed  part  of  the 
Black  Sea ;  57,000  square  miles  of  that  country  are  depressed  be- 
low the  level  of  the  ocean — a  depres.«!ion  which  extends  northwards 
beyond  the  town  of  Saratov,  800  miles  distant  from  the  Caspian. 
The  surface  of  the  Caspian  itself,  which  is  82  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  is  its  lowest  part,  and  has  an  area  of  140,000  square 
miles,  nearly  equal  to  the  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In 
Europe  alone  it  drains  an  extent  of  850,000  square  miles,  receiving 
the  Volga,  the  Ural,  and  other  great  rivers  on  the  north.  It  has 
no  tide,  and  its  navigation  is  dangerous  from  heavy  gales,  especially 
from  the  south-east,  which  drive  the  water  miles  over  the  land :  a 
vessel  was  stranded  46  miles  inland  from  the  shore.  It  is  3000  feet 
deep  in  some  parts,  but  is  shallower  to  the  east,  where  it  contains 
several  islands,  and  where  it  is  bounded  by  impassable  swamps  many 
miles  broad.  The  Lake  of  Eltonsk,  on  the  steppe  east  of  the  Volga, 
has  an  area  of  L30  square  miles,  and  furnishes  two-thirds  of  the 

which  form  its  banks,  especially  towards  the  south,  jrhere  true  pillars  of 
salt,  as  stated  in  the  Bible,  were  found  projectiDg  from  the  sandstone  beds, 
1^  the  American  sunreyors. 
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salt  consumed  in  Russia.  Its  water  yields  2913  per  eent.  of  saline 
matter,  and  from  this  circumstance  is  more  buoyant  than  any  that 
is  known.* 

The  Lake  of  Aral,  which  is  shallow,  is  117  feet  higher  than  the 
Caspian,  and  has  an  area  of  23,300  square  miles;  it  has  its  name 
from  the  number  of  small  islands  at  its  southern  end,  Aral  signify- 
ing ^^  island  '*  in  the  Tartar  language.  Neither  the  Caspian  nor  the 
Lake  of  Aral  have  any  outlets,  though  they  receive  large  rivers ; 
they  are  salt,  and,  in  common  with  all  the  lakes  in  Persia,  they  are 
decreasing  in  extent,  and  becoming  more  salt,  the  quantity  of  water 
supplied  by  tributaries  being  less  than  that  lost  by  evaporaUon. 
Most  of  the  rivers  that  are  tributary  to  the  Lake  of  Aral  are  dimin* 
bhed  by  canals,  that  carry  off  water  for  irrigaUon ;  for  that  reason 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Ozus  reaches  the  lake.N^ 
Besides,  the  Russian  rivers  yield  less  water  than  formerly  from  the 
progress  of  cultivation.  The  small  mountain-lake,  Sir-i-Kol,  in  tho 
high  table-land  of  Pamer,  from  whence  the  Oxus  flows,  is  15,680 
feet  above  the  sea ;  consequently  there  is  a  difference  of  level  between 
it  and  the  Dead  Sea  of  nearly  17,000  feet,  x 

The  small  number  of  lakes  in  the  Himalaya  is  one  of  the  pecu-^ 

/liarities  of  these  mountains.     The  Lake  of  Wuler,  in  the  valley  of 

-Cashmere,  is  the  only  one  of  any  magnitude ;  it  is  but  10  miles  in 

'  The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  contains  26*41  per  cent,  of  saline  ingre* 
dients,  one  of  which  is  chloride  of  magnesium.  The  water  of  Lake  Eltonsk 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcinm. 

[An  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Dead  8ea,  by  James  C.  Booth  and  Alex- 
ander M nckle  of  Philadelphia,  is  given  in  Lieut.  Lynches  official  report  o^ 
the  United  States'  Expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  River  Jordan.  It  is  as 
follows : 

Specific  gravity  at  60°  F 1-22742  '*' 

Chloride  of  magnesium 145*8971 

"  calcium....^ 81-0746 

"  sodium 78*6587 

"  potassium 6*5860 

Bromide  of  potassium 1.8741 

Sulphate  of  lime 0-7012 

264*1867 
Water 785-8188  i 


1000 
Total  amount  of  solid  matter  found  by  ezperknent 267*000 

The  great  specific  gravity  of  this  water  does  not  indicate  saturation, 
because  it  is  still  capable  of  holding  much  chloride  of  sodium,  and  of  oourae 
still  more  chloride  of  magnesium  in  solution.  Crystals  of  chloride  of 
sodium  were  found  at  a  depth  of  116  fathoms,  which  shows  <*  that  the  wattir 
of  the  Dead  Sea  is  very  unequally  charged  with  its  constituents,  and  that 
no  safe  inference  can  be  drawn  from  an  analysis  of  surface  water,  and  ttill 
leis  of  any  specimen"  firom  an  unknown  depth. — OjfieUU  S^port,^ 
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leDfftb  and  4|  in  breadth,  bat  seems  to  be  tbe  residae  of  one  that 
had  filled  the  whole  valley  at  some  early  period.  There  arc  many 
great  lakes,  both  fresh  and  salt,  on  the  table-land;  the  annular  form 
of  Lake  Palte,  at  the  northern  base  of  the  Himalaya,  as  represented 
on  maps,  is  unexampled ;  the  saered  lakes  of  Manasarowar  and  of 
Rakas  Tal,  in  Great  Tibet,  occupy  a  space  of  about  400  square 
miles,  in  the  centre  of  the  Himalaya,  between  the  gigantic  peaks  of 
Oorla  on  the  south  and  of  Kailas  on  the  north ;  it  is  from  the  west- 
ernmost of  these  lakes  (which  communicate  with  each  other),  the 
Gho  liagan  of  the  Tibetians,  that  the  Sutlej  rises,  at  an  elevation  of 
15,250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  remarkable  lakes 
mark  the  point  from  around  which  all  the  great  rivers  rising  in  the 
Himalaya  have  their  origin.  Tibet  is  full  of  lakes,  many  of  which 
contain  borax  in  solution.  As  most  of  the  great  lakes  on  the  table-^ 
land  are  in  the  Chinese  territories,  strangers  have  not  had  access  to 
them ;  the  Koko-nor  and  Lake  Lop  seem  to  be  very  large ;  the  lat- 
ter is  said  to  have  a  surface  of  2187  square  miles,  ana  there  are 
others  not  inferior  to  it  in  the  north.  JP^The  lakes  in  the  Alta!  are 
beautiful,  larger  and  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  mountain- 
chain.  They  are  at  different  elevations  on  the  terraces  by  which 
the  table-land  descends  to  the  flats  of  Siberia,  and  are,  owing  to  geo- 
logical phenomena,  essentially  different  from  those  which  have  pro- 
duced the  Caspian  and  other  steppe  lakes.  They  seem  to  have  been 
hollows  formed  where  the  axes  of  the  diifercnt  branches  of  the  chain 
CiTOSs,  and  are  most  numerous  and  deepest  in  the  eastern  Altai.  Bai- 
kal, the  largest  mountain-lake,  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  the 
sinking  of  the  ground  during  an  earthquake,  has  an  area  of  14,800 
square  miles,  nearly  equal  to  the  half  of  Scotland.  >Jt  lies  buried 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  amid  lofty  granite  mountains,  which  con- 
stitute the  edge  of  the  table-land  to  the  south,  ending  in  the  desert 
of  the  Great  Gobi,  and  in  the  north-west  they  gird  the  shore  so 
closely  that  they  dip  into  the  water  in  many  placesji  160  rivers  and 
streams  fall  into  this  suit  lake,  which  drains  a  country  probably  twice 
the  size  of  Britain.  The  river  Angara,  which  runs  deep  and  strong 
thnuigh  a  crevice  at  its  eastern  end,  is  its  principal  outlet,  and  is 
supposed  to  carry  oif  but  a  small  proportion  of  its  wate?^- .  Its  sur- 
face is  1793  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  its  climate  is  as  severe  as 
it  is  in  Europe  10°  farther  north  ;  yet  the  lake  does  not  freeze  till 
the  middle  of  December,  possibly  from  its  dept)i,  being  unfathom- 
able in  some  places  with  a  line  of  600  feet. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty  yeafs  before  the  Christian  era,  the  large 
fresh-water  lake  of  Oitz,  in  Japan,  was  formed  in  one  night,  by  a 
pro«ligious  sinking  of  the  ground,  at  the  same  time  that  one  of  tbe 
highest  and  most  active  volcanoes  in  that  country  rose  from  the 
4epths  of*  the  earth. 

Very  extensive  lakes  occur  in  Africa ;  there  appears  to  be  a  great 
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number  on  tbe  low  lands  on  the  east  coast,  in  wbioh  many  of  the 
rivers  from  the  edge  of  the  table-land  terminate.  Among  others 
there  is  the  Bahr  Assal  Tsalt  lake),  25  miles  west  of  Tadjurra,  in 
the  country  through  whica  the  Hawash  flows,  which  has  a  depression 
of  570  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  according  to  the  measure- 
ment of  Identenant  Oristopher.  Notwithstanding  the  arid  soil  of 
the  southern  table-land,  it  contains  the  fresh-water  lake  of  N'yassi 
or  Zambeze,  one  of  the  largest,  being  some  hundred  miles  long ; 
and,  though  narrow  in  proportion,  it  cannot  be  crossed  in  a  boat  of 
the  countiy  in  less  than  three  days,  resting  at  night  on  an  island,  of 
which  there  are  many.  It  lies  between  300  and  400  miles  west 
from  the  Mozambique  Channel,  and  begins  200  miles  north  of  the 
town  of  Tete,  which  is  situate  on  the  river  Zambeze,  from  whence 
it  extends  from  south-west  to  north-west,  possibly  to  within  a  degree 
or  two  of  the  equator.  It  receives  the  drainage  of  the  country  to^ 
the  south-east.  In  latitude  20^  20^  and  east  longjitude  22°  nearlvi 
is  situated  the  recently  discovered  Lake  of  Ngami,  which  has  him- 
erto  been  but  imperfectly  explored.  It  is  supposed  to  be  more  than 
70  miles  long.  A  large  river,  the  Zouga,  leaves  it  at  its  eastern 
extremity,  where  it  is  200  yards  wide ;  it  is  supposed  to  join  the 
Limpopo.  The  elevation  of  the  lake,  as  determined  by  its  discover- 
ers, Messrs.  Livingstone,  Oswell,  and  Murray,  is  2825  feet  above 
the  sea.'  No  one  knows  what  there  may  be  in  the  unexploied  re- 
gions of  the  Ethiopian  desert;  but  Abyssinia  has  the  large  and 
beautiful  lake  of  Dembia,  situate  in  a  spacious  plain  —  the  granarr 
of  the  country  —  so  high  above  the  sea  that  spring  is  perpetual^ 
though  within  the  tropics.  There  are  many  other  lakes  in  this  great 
projecting  promontory  so  full  of  rivers,  mountains,  and  forests;  but 
the  lowlands  of  Soudan  and  the  country  lying  along  the  base  of  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  table-land  is  the  region  of  African  lakes^ 
of  which  the  Tchad,  almost  the  size  of  an  inland  sea,  is  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  continent.  Its  extent,  and  the  size  of  its  basin,  are 
unknown ;  it  receives  many  affluents  from  the  high  lands  called  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  certainly  all  those  that  flow  from  them  east 
of  Bomou,  and  it  is  supposed  but  not  proved  to  be  drained  by  the, 
Tchadda,  a  principal  tributary  of  the  Niger.  Other  latfes  of  less 
magnitude  are  known  to  exist  in  these  regions,  and  there  are  proba- 
bly many  more  that  are  unknown.  Salt-water  lakes  are  numerous 
on  the  northern  boundaries  of  the  ffreat  lowland  deserts,  and  many 
fine  sheets  of  fresh  water  are  found  in  the  valleys  and  flat  terraces 
of  the  Great  and  Little  Atlas. 

Fresh-water  lakes  are  characteristic  of  the  higher  latitudes  of  both 
continents,  but  those  in  the  old  continent  sink  into  insignificance  in 
comparison  with  the  number  and  extent  of  those  in  the  new.     In- 

*  Jouraal  of  Geograpbioal  Societjr  of  London,  Vol.  xx.  p.  148. 
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'  deed  a  very  large  portion  of  North  Amerioa  is  covered  with  fresh 
water ;  the  five  principal  lakes  —  Superior,  Huron,  Michigan,  Erie, 
and  Ontario—with  some  of  their  dependants,  probahlj  cover  an  area 
of  94,000  square  miles ;  that  of  Lake  Superior  alone,  32,000,  which 
is  only  1800  square  miles  less  than  the  whole  of  England.  The 
American  lakes  contain  more  than  half  the  amount  of  fresh  water 
on  the  globe.  The  altitude  of  these  lakes  shows  the  slope  of  the 
continent;  the  absolute  elevation  of  Lake  Superior  is 672  feet;  Lake 
Huron  is  30  feet  lower ;  Lake  Erie  32  feet  lower  than  the  Huron ; 
and  Lake  Ontario  is  331  feet  below  the  level  of  Erie.  The  river 
Niagara,  which  unites  the  two  last  lakes,  is  33]^  miles  long,  and  in 
that  distance  it  descends  66  feet ;  it  falls  in  rapids  through  55  feet 
of  that  height  in  the  last  half-mile,  but  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
is  navigable.  The  height  of  the  cascade  of  Niagara  is  162  feet  on 
the  American  side  of  uie  central  island,  and  1125  feet  wide.  On 
the  Canadian  side  the  fall  is  149  feet  high,  and  2100  feet  wide — the 
most  magnificent  sheet  of  faUing  water  known^  though  manr  are 
higher.  The  river  St.  Lawrence,  which  dr&ins  the  whole,  slopes 
234  feet  between  the  bottom  of  the  cascade  and  the  sea.  The  bed 
of  Lake  Superior  is  300  feet,  and  that  of  Ontario  268  feet,  below 
the  surface  of  the  Atlantic,  affording  another  instance  of  deep  inden- 
tion in  the  solid  matter  of  the  globe.  Some  lakes  are  decreasing 
in  magnitude,  though  the  contrary  seems  to  be  the  case  in  America ; 
between  the  years  1825  and  1838,  Ontario  rose  nearly  seven  feet: 
and,  according  to  the  American  engineers,  Lake  Erie  had  gained 
several  feet  in  the  same  time.  Lake  Huron  is  said  to  be  the  focus 
of  peculiar  electrical  phenomena,  as  thunder  is  constanUy  heard  in 
one  of  its  bays.  The  lakes  north  of  this  group  are  innumerable ; 
the  whole  country,  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  covered  with  sheets  of 
water  which  emit  rivers  and  streams.  Lake  Winnipeg,  Beindeer 
Lake,  Slave  Lake,  and  some  others,  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
ipembers  of  separate  groups  or  basins,  each  embracing  a  wide  extent 
of  country  almost  unknown.  There  are  also  many  lakes  on  each 
nde  of  the  Eocky  Mountains ;  and  in  Mexico  there  are  six  or  seven 
lakes  of  considerable  size^  though  not  to  be  compared  with  those  in 
North  America. 

There  are  many  sheets  of  water  in  Central  America,  though  only 
one  is  of  any  magnitude,  the  Lake  of  Nicara^a,  in  the  province  of 
that  name,  about  100  miles  from  the  sea,  which  communicates  with 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  River  San  Juan. 

In  Central  America  the  Andes  are  interrupted  by  plains  and  mere 
hills  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepeo  and  of  Nicaragua,  on  each  side 
of  which  there  is  a  series  of  lakes  and  rivers,  which,  aided  by  canals, 
might  form  a  water  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Paci- 
fic oceans.  In  the  former,  the  line  proposed  would  connect  the  river 
Chttsaooalco,  on  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  with  the  Bay  of  Tehuantepeo 
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in  ihe  Pacific.  In  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  the  Gulf  of  San 
Juan  would  be  connected  by  the  river  of  that  name,  and  the  chain 
of  Lakes  of  Nicaragua  and  Leon,  with  the  Bay  of  Realejo  or  the 
Gulf  of  Fonscca,  with  the  Gulf  of  Costa  Rica.  Here  the  water- 
shed is  only  615  feet  above  the  sea,  and  of  easy  excavation,  and  the 
lake,  situate  in  an  extensive  plain,  is  deep  enough  for  vessels  of 
considerable  size.' 

A  range  of  lakes  goes  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Andes,  but 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  mere  lagoons  or  marshes,  some  very 
large,  which  inundate  the  country  to  a  great  extent  in  the  time  of 
the  tropical  rains.  There  appears  to  be  a  deep  hollow  in  the  surface 
of  the  earth  at  the  part  where  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay  meet, 
in  which  lies  the  Lake  Xarayos,  extending  on  each  side  of  the  river 
Paraguay,  but,  like  many  South  American  lakes,  it  is  not  permanent, 
being  alternately  inundated  and  dry,  or  a  marsh.  Its  inundations 
cover  86,000  square  miles.  Salt  and  fresh  water  lakes  are  nume- 
rous on  the  pYaiD«i  of  La  Plata,  and  near  the  Andes  in  Patagonia, 
resembling  in  thifi  respect  those  in  northern  latitudes,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale. 

In  the  elevated  mountain-valleys  and  table-lands  of  the  Andes 
there  are  many  small  lakes  of  the  purest  blue  and  green  colours,  in- 
tensely cold,  some  being  near  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation. 
They  are  generally  of  considerable  depth.  The  great  fresh-water 
lake  of  Titicaca,  however,  in  the  Bolivian  Andes,  has  an  area  of 
2225  square  miles,  of  60  to  a  degree,  and  is  more  than  120  fathoms 
deep  in  many  places,  surrounded  by  splendid  scenery.  Though 
12,846  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific,  and  consequently  higher 
than  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  it  contains  several  species  of  fish;  its 
shores  are  cultivated,  producing  com,  barley,  and  potatoes;  and 
peopled  by  a  large  aboriginal  population,  inhabiting  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Numerous  vestiges  of  Peruvian  civilization  are  everywhere 
to  be  met  with ;  and  in  the  island  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
and  where  tradition  places  the  origin  of  the  last  Inca  dynasty,  nume- 
rous specimens  of  Peruvian  architecture  still  exist.  It  receives 
several  rivers  from  either  branch  of  the  Andes,  but  has  only  one 
exit,  the  river  Desaguadero,  the  waters  of  which  are  lost  by  evapo- 
ration and  infiltration  in  the  sandy  soil  through  which  it  flows,  wad 
in  its  terminal  lake  or  marsh  of  AuUagas.' 

The  limpid  transparency  of  the  water  in  lakes,  especially  in  moun- 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  recently  published  by  Capt.  R.  Fiti- 
roy,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  for  a  lucid  description  and 
review  of  the  diflferent  projected  canals  and  rentes  across  the  American 
isthmus,  viz.,  by  the  Lake  Nicaragua,  River  Guasacualco,  Panama,  and  by 
Darien. 

^  See  Pentland's  map  of  the  Lake  of  TiUcaca,  1847,  published  at  the  Hyd. 
Office. 
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teinoos  countries,  is  remarkable ;  minute  objects  are  Tisible  at  the 
bottom  through  many  fathoms  of  i^rater.  The  yivid  green  tints  so 
often  observed  in  Alpine  lakes  may  be  produced  by  vegetable  dyes 
dissolved  in  the  water,  though  chemical  analysis  has  not  detected 
them. 

Lakes,  being  the  sources  of  some  of  the  largest  riyers,  are  of  great 
importance  for  inland  navigation  as  well  as  for  irrigation ;  while,  by 
their  constant  evaporation,  they  maintain  the  supply  of  humidity  in 
the  atmosphere  so  essential  to  vegetation,  besides  the  embellishment 
a  eountry  derives  from  them. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Temperatare  of  the  Earth — Temperature  of  the  Air — ^Radiation — Fooi  of 
Maximum  Cold  —  Thermal  Equator — Its  Temperature,  mean  and  abso^ 
lute  —  Isothermal  Lines  —  Continental  and  Insular  Climates  —  Extreme 
Climates — Stability  of  Climate— Decrease  of  Heat  in  Altitude— Line  of 
Perpetual  Snow — Density  of  the  Atmosphere — The  Barometer — Measure- 
ment of  Heights — Variations  in  Density  and  their  Causes  —  Horary  Va- 
riations—  Independent  Effect  of  the  dry  and  aqueous  Atmospheres — 
Mean  Height  of  Barometer  in  different  Latitudes — ^Depression  in  the  An- 
tarctic Ocean  and  in  Eastern  Siberia  —  Barometric  Storms  —  Polar  and 
Equatorial  Currents  of  Air — Trade  Winds — Monsoons  —  Land  and  Sea 
freezes — Gyration  of  the  Winds  in  the  Extra-Tropical  Zonea— Winds  ia 
^liddle  European  Latitudea— Hurricanes — The  Laws  of  their  Motion — 
Their  Effect  on  the  Barometer — How  to  ateer  clear  of  them — The  Storm- 
Wave  — Storm-Currents  —  Arched  Squalls  —  Toraadoes — ^Whirlwinds  — 
Water  Spouts. 

The  atmosphere  completely  envelops  the  earth  to  the  height  of 
about  50  miles;  it  bulges  at  the  equator,  and  is  flattened  at  the  poles, 
In  consequence  of  the  diurnal  rotation.  It  is  a  mixture  of  water  in 
an  invisible  state  and  of  air ;  but  the  air  is  not  homogeneous ;  in  100 
parts  79  are  nitrogen  or  azote  gas,  and  21  of  oxygen,  the  source  of 
combustion'  and  animal  heat.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  small  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas,  varying  from  3  to  5  ten-thousandths,  which 
is  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  vegetation  on  the  earth  witi)  wood  and 

■  [Oxygen  is  a  supporter  of  combustion,  but  not  the  only  one.  The  rapid 
dMmiofl^  union  of  oxygen  and  a  combustible  body,  accompanied  by  an  ex* 
trioation  of  light  and  heat,  is  termed  combustion.]  » 
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leayesi  and  %  Terj  annate  pit^rtion  of  ammoniaoal  gas.'  No  diMbt 
exhalatioDS  of  various  kinds  ascend  into  the  air,  snch  as  those  whieh 
produce  miasmata,  but  they  are  in  quantities  too  miuute  to  be  detected 
bj  chemical  analysis,  so  that  the  atmosphere  is  found  to  be  of  the 
same  composition  at  all  heights  above  the  sea  hitherto  attained.' 

The  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  phenomena  of 
the  atmosphere,  depend  upon  the  revolution  and  rotation  of  the- 
earth,  which  snccessively  expose  all  the  parts  of  it,  and  the  air  which 
surrounda  it,  to  a  perpetual  variation  of  the  gravitating  forces  of  the 
two  great  luminaries,  and  to  annual  and  diurnal  vicissitudes  of  solar 
heat.  Atmospheric  phenomena  are  consequently  periodical  and  con- 
nected with  one  another,  and  their  harmony,  and  the  regularity  of 
the  laws  whieh  govern  them,  become  the  more  evident  in  proportion 
as  the  mean  values  of  their  vicissitudes  are  determined  from  simul- 
taneous observations  made  over  widely  extended  tracts  of  the  globe. 
The  fickleness  of  the  wind  and  weather  is  proverbial,  but,  as  the 
same  quantity  of  heat  is  annually  received  from  the  sun,  and  an- 
nually radiated  into  space,  it  follows  that  all  climates  on  the  earth 
are  stable,  and  that  their  changes,  like  the  perturbations  of  the 
planets,  are  limited  and  accomplished  in  fixed  cycles,  whose  periods 
are  still  in  many  instances  unknown.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  earth  and  air  may  be  affected  by  secular  variations  of  tempera^ 
turn  during  the  progress  of  the  solar  system  throush  space,  or  from 
periodical  changes  in  the  sun's  light  and  heat,  simikr  to  those  which 
take  place  in  many  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  secular  variation  in  the 
moon's  mean  distance  will  no  doubt  alter  the  amount  of  her  attractive 
force,  though  probably  by  a  quantity  inappreciable  in  the  atrial 
tides ;  at  all  events  variations  arising  from  such  circumstances  could 
only  become  perceptible  after  many  ages. 

From  experiments  made  by  M.  Peltier  it  appears  that,  if  the  ab- 
BoLutR  quantity  of  heat  annually  received  by  the  earth  were  equally 
dispersed  over  its  surface,  it  would,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  melt  a 
stratum  of  ice  46  feet  deep  covering  the  whole  globe.     It  is  evident 

*  The  recent  researchei  of  Mr.  Ville  show  that  the  quantity  of  ammo- 
niaoal vapour  in  the  air  is  so  very  minute  as  to  exercise  no  inflaenoe,  as 
was  supposed  by  Liebig,  on  vegetation.  M.  Lewy  has  lately  found  that  in 
some  situations,  as  at  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 
gae  varies  with  the  seasons :  thus  iir«leven  months  out  of  the  twelve,  the 
air  contains  the  ordinary  dose,  from  yn}^^  to  -rvJiTT  ^^  ^^  volume,  whereas 
in  September  this  proportion  increases  to  -nnrv^f  ft  oironmstance  quite  in^ 
explicable  in  the  present  state  of  meteorology. 

*  Professor  Sohoenbein  of  Basle  attributes  the  peculiar  smell,  when  bodies 
are  struck  by  lightning,  to  a  principle  existing  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
he  calls  ozone,  liberated  by  the  decomposing  action  of  electricity,  and  pos- 
sessing the  same  electrical  characters  as  bromine,  chlorine,  and  iodine.  Hs 
ascribes  the  luminous  appearance  of  the  ocean  to  the  action  of  that  prin- 
ciple, on  the  animal  matter  it  contains. 
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lenfftb  and  4|  in  breadth,  but  seems  to  be  the  residue  of  one  that 
had  filled  the  whole  valley  at  some  early  period. .  There  are  many 
great  lakes,  both  fresh  and  salt,  on  the  tablc-land^;  the  annular  form 
of  Lake  Palte,  at  the  northern  base  of  the  Himalaya,  as  represented 
on  maps,  is  unexampled ;  the  saered  lakes  of  Manasarowar  and  of 
Rakas  Tal,  in  Great  Tibet,  occupy  a  space  of  about  400  square 
miles,  in  the  centre  of  the  Himalaya,  between  the  gigantic  peaks  of 
Gurla  on  the  south  and  of  Kailas  on  the  north ;  it  is  from  the  west- 
ernmost of  these  lakes  (which  communicate  with  each  other),  the 
Cho  Lagan  of  the  Tibetians,  that  the  Sutlej  rises,  at  an  elevation  of 
15^250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  remarkable  lakes 
mark  the  point  from  around  which  all  the  great  rivers  rising  in  the 
Himalaya  have  their  origin.  Tibet  is  full  of  lakes,  many  of  which 
contain  borax  in  solution.  As  most  of  the  great  lakes  on  the  table-* 
land  are  in  the  Chinese  territories,  strangers  have  not  had  access  to 
them ;  the  Koko-nor  and  Lake  Lop  seem  to  be  very  large ;  the  lat- 
ter is  said  to  have  a  surface  of  2187  square  miles,  and  there  are 
others  not  inferior  to  it  in  the  north.  |kThe  lakes  in  the  Altai  are 
beautiful,  larger  and  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  mountain- 
chain.  They  are  at  different  elevations  on  the  terraces  by  which 
the  table-land  descends  to  the  flats  of  Siberia,  and  are,  owing  to  geo- 
logical phenomena,  essentially  diffe^nt  from  those  which  have  pro- 
duced the  Caspian  and  other  steppe  lakes.  They  seem  to  have  been 
hollows  formed  where  the  axes  of  the  different  branches  of  the  chain 
(^ross,  and  are  most  numerous  and  deepest  in  the  eastern  Altai.  Bai- 
kal, the  largest  mountain-lake,  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  the 
sinking  of  the  ground  during  an  earthquake,  has  an  area  of  14,800 
square  miles,  nearly  equal  to  the  half  of  Scotland,  ^t  lies  buried 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  amid  lofty  granite  mountains,  which  con- 
stitute the  edge  of  the  table-land  to  the  south,  ending  in  the  desert 
of  the  Great  Gobi,  and  in  the  north-west  they  gird  the  shore  so 
closely  that  they  dip  into  the  water  in  many  places^  160  rivers  and 
streams  fall  into  this  salt  lake,  which  drains  a  country  probably  twice 
the  sise  of  Britain.  The  river  Angara,  which  runs  deep  and  strong 
through  a  crevice  at  its  eastern  end,  is  its  principal  outlet,  and  is 
8upp(»ed  to  carry  off  but  a  small  proportion  of  its  wate^^.  Its  sur- 
ftce  is  1793  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  its  climate  is  as  severe  as 
it  is  in  Europe  10°  farther  north  i  yet  the  lake  does  not  freeze  till 
the  middle  of  December,  possibly  from  its  dejaiji,  being  unfathom- 
able in  some  places  with  a  line  of  600  feet. 

Twe  hundred  and  eighty  yeafs  before  the  Christian  era,  the  large 
fresh-water  lake  of  Oitz,  in  Japan,  was  formed  in  one  night,  by  a 
prodigious  sinking  of  the  ground,  at  the  same  time  that  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  active  volcanoes  in  that  country  rose  from  the 
depths  of*  the  earth. 

Very  extensive  hikes  occur  in  Africa;  there  appears  to  be  a  great 
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number  on  the  low  lands  on  the  east  coast^  in  wHioH  many  of  the 
rivers  from  the  edge  of  the  table-land  terminate.  Among  others 
there  is  the  Bahr  Assal  Tsalt  lake)^  26  miles' west  of  Tadjorra,  in 
the  country  through  whicn  the  Hawash  flows,  which  has  a  depression 
of  570  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  according  to  the  measure- 
ment of  Lieutenant  Cristopher.  Notwithstanding  the  arid  soil  of 
the  southern  table-land,  it  contains  the  fresh-water  lake  of  N'yassi 
or  Zambeze,  one  of  the  largest,  being  some  hundred  miles  long ; 
and,  though  narrow  in  proportion,  it  cannot  be  crossed  in  a  boat  of 
the  country  in  less  than  three  days,  resting  at  night  on  an  island,  of 
which  there  are  many.  It  lies  between  300  and  400  miles  west 
from  the  Mozambique  Channel,  and  begins  200  miles  north  of  the 
town  of  Tete,  which  is  situate  on  the  river  Zambeze,  from  whence 
it  extends  from  south-west  to  north-west,  possibly  to  within  a  degree 
or  two  of  the  equator.  It  receives  the  drainage  of  the  country  to^ 
the  south-east.  In  latitude  20^  20^  and  east  longitude  22^  nearly, 
is  situated  the  recently  discovered  Lake  of  Ngami,  which  has  hiu- 
erto  been  but  imperfectly  explored.  It  is  supposed  to  be  more  than 
70  miles  long.  A  large  river,  the  Zouga,  leaves  it  at  its  eastern 
extremity,  where  it  is  200  yards  wide ;  it  is  supposed  to  join  the 
Limpopo.  The  elevation  of  the  lake,  as  determined  by  its  discover- 
ers, Messrs.  Livingstone,  Oswell,  and  Murray,  is  2825  feet  above 
the  sea.*  No  one  knows  what  there  may  be  in  the  uncxploied  re- 
gions of  the  Ethiopian  desert;  but  Abyssinia  has  the  large  and 
beautiful  lake  of  Dembia,  situate  in  a  spacious  plain  —  the  granary 
of  the  country  —  so  high  above  the  sea  that  spring  is  perpetual| 
though  within  the  tropics.  There  are  many  other  lakes  in  this  great 
projecting  promontory  so  full  of  rivers,  mountains,  and  forests;  but 
the  lowlands  of  Soudan  and  the  conntry  lying  along  the  base  of  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  table-land  is  the  region  of  African  lakes, 
of  which  the  Tchad,  almost  the  size  of  an  inland  sea,  is  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  continent.  Its  extent,  and  the  size  of  its  basin,  are 
unknown ;  it  receives  many  affluents  from  the  high  lands  called  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  certainly  all  those  that  flow  from  them  east 
of  Bomou,  and  it  is  supposed  but  not  proved  to  be  drained  by  the, 
Tchadda,  a  principal  tributary  of  the  Niger.  Other  laKes  of  less 
magnitude  are  known  to  exist  in  these  regions,  and  there  are  proba- 
bly many  more  that  are  unknown.  Salt-water  lakes  are  numerous 
on  the  northern  boundaries  of  the  ffreat  lowland  deserts,  and  many 
fine  sheets  of  fresh  water  are  found  in  the  valleys  and  flat  terraces 
of  the  Great  and  Little  Atlas. 

Fresh-water  lakes  are  characteristic  of  the  higher  latitudes  of  both 
continents,  but  those  in  the  old  continent  sink  into  insignificance  in 
comparison  with  the  number  and  extent  of  those  in  the  new.     In. 

*  Journal  of  GeograpUioal  Society  of  London,  Vol.  xx.  p.  148. 
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'  deed  a  very  large  portion  of  North  America  is  covered  with  fresh 
water ;  the  five  principal  lakes  —  Superior,  Huron,  Michigan,  Erie, 
and  Ontario — with  some  of  their  dependants,  probably  cover  an  area 
of  94,000  square  miles ;  that  of  Lake  Superior  alone,  32,000,  which 
is  only  1800  square  miles  less  than  the  whole  of  England.  The 
American  lakes  contain  more  than  half  the  amount  of  fresh  water 
on  the  globe.  The  altitude  of  these  lakes  shows  the  slope  of  the 
continent ;  the  absolute  elevation  of  Lake  Superior  is  672  feet ;  Lake 
Huron  is  30  feet  lower ;  Lake  Erie  32  feet  lower  than  the  Huron ; 
uid  Lake  Ontario  is  331  feet  below  the  level  of  Erie.  The  river 
Niagara,  which  unites  the  two  last  lakes,  is  33]^  miles  long,  and  in 
that  distance  it  descends  66  feet ;  it  falls  in  rapids  through  55  feet 
of  that  height  in  the  last  half-mile,  but  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
is  navigable.  The  height  of  the  cascade  of  Niagara  is  162  feet  on 
the  American  side  of  the  central  island,  and  1125  feet  wide.  On 
the  Canadian  side  the  fall  is  149  feet  high,  and  2100  feet  wide — the 
most  magnificent  sheet  of  falling  water  known,  though  maaj  are 
higher.  The  river  St.  Lawrence,  which  dn^ns  tiie  whole^  slopes 
234  feet  between  the  bottom  of  the  cascade  and  the  sea.  The  bed 
of  Lake  Superior  is  300  feet,  and  that  of  Ontario  268  feet,  below 
the  surface  of  the  Atlantic,  affording  another  instance  of  deep  inden- 
tation in  the  solid  matter  of  the  globe.  Some  lakes  are  decreasing 
ia  magnitude,  though  the  contrary  seems  to  be  the  case  in  America ; 
between  the  years  1825  and  1838,  Ontario  rose  nearly  seven  feet: 
and,  according  to  the  American  engineers,  Li^e  Erie  had  gained 
several  feet  in  the  same  time.  Lake  Huron  is  said  to  be  the  focus 
of  peculiar  electrical  phenomena,  as  thunder  is  constantly  heard  in 
one  of  its  bays.  The  lakes  north  of  this  group  are  innumerable ; 
the  whole  country,  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  covered  with  sheets  of 
water  which  emit  rivers  and  streams.  Lake  Winnipeg,  Beindeer 
Lake,  Slave  Lake,  and  some  others,  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
members  of  separate  groups  Qr  basins,  each  embracing  a  wide  extent 
of  country  almost  unknown.  There  are  also  many  lakes  on  each 
side  of  the  Rooky  Mountains ;  and  in  Mexico  there  are  six  or  seven 
lakes  of  considerable  size,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  those  in 
North  America. 

There  are  many  sheets  of  water  in  Central  America,  though  only 
one  is  of  any  nuignitude,  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  in  the  province  of 
that  name,  about  100  miles  ^m  the  sea,  which  communicates  with 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  River  San  Juan. 

In  Central  America  the  Andes  are  interrupted  by  plains  and  mere 
hills  on  the  Isthmus -of  Tehuantepec  and  of  Nicaragua,  on  each  side 
of  which  there  is  a  series  of  lakes  and  rivers,  which,  aided  by  canals, 
might  form  a  water  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Paci- 
fic oceans.  In  the  former,  the  line  proposed  would  connect  the  river 
Guasaooalco,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  the  Bay  of  Tehuantepec 
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in  tlie  Pacific.  In  the  Isthmns  of  Nicaragua,  the  Gulf  of  San 
Juan  would  be  connected  by  the  river  of  that  name,  and  the  chain 
of  Lakes  of  Nicaragua  and  Leon,  with  the  Bay  of  Realejo  or  the 
Gulf  of  Fonscca,  with  the  Gulf  of  Costa  Rica.  Here  the  water- 
shed is  only  615  feet  above  the  sea,  and  of  easy  excavation,  and  the 
lake,  situate  in  an  extensive  plain,  is  deep  enough  for  vessels  of 
considerable  size.' 

A  range  of  lakes  goes  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Andes,  but 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  mere  lagoons  or  marshes,  some  very 
large,  which  inundate  the  country  to  a  great  extent  in  the  time  of 
the  tropical  rains.  There  appears  to  be  a  deep  hollow  in  the  surface 
of  the  earth  at  the  part  where  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay  meet, 
in  which  lies  the  Lake  Xarayos,  extending  on  each  side  of  the  river 
Paraguay,  but,  like  many  South  American  lakes,  it  is  not  permanent, 
being  alternately  inundated  and  dry,  or  a  marsh.  Its  inundations 
cover  86,000  square  miles.  Salt  and  fresh  water  lakes  are  nume- 
rous on  the  pYaio«i  of  La  Plata,  and  near  the  Andes  in  Patagonia, 
resembling  in  thifi  respect  those  in  northern  latitudes,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale. 

In  the  elevated  mountain-valleys  and  table-lands  of  the  Andes 
there  are  many  small  lakes  of  the  purest  blue  and  green  colours,  in- 
tensely cold,  some  being  near  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation. 
They  are  generally  of  considerable  depth.  The  great  fresh-water 
lake  of  Titicaca,  however,  in  the  Bolivian  Andes,  has  an  area  of 
2225  square  miles,  of  60  to  a  degree,  and  is  more  than  120  fathoms 
deep  in  many  places,  surrounded  by  splendid  scenery.  Though 
12,846  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific,  and  consequently  higher 
than  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  it  contains  several  species  of  fish;  its 
shores  are  cultivated,  producing  com,  barley,  and  potatoes;  and 
peopled  by  a  large  aboriginal  population,  inhabiting  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Numerous  vestiges  of  Peruvian  civilization  arc  everywhere 
to  be  met  with ;  and  in  the  island  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
and  where  tradition  places  the  origin  of  the  last  Inca  dynasty,  nume- 
rous specimens  of  Peruvian  architecture  still  exist.  It  receives 
several  rivers  from  either  branch  of  the  Andes,  but  has  only  one 
exit,  the  river  Desaguadero,  the  waters  of  which  are  lost  by  evapo- 
ration and  infiltration  in  the  sandy  soil  through  which  it  flows,  ioA 
in  its  terminal  lake  or  marsh  of  Aullagas.' 

The  limpid  transparency  of  the  water  in  lakes,  especially  in  moan- 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  recently  pabliahed  by  Capt.  R.  Fiti- 
roy,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  for  a  lucid  description  and 
review  of  the  different  projected  canals  and  routes  across  the  American 
isthmus,  Tiz.,  by  the  Lake  Nicaragua,  Biver  Guasacualco,  Panama,  and  by 
Darien. 

^  See  Pentland's  map  of  the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  1847,  published  at  the  Hyd. 
Office. 
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teinons  countries^  is  remarkable ;  minute  objects  are  visible  at  the 
bottom  through  many  fathoms  of  water.  The  vivid  green  tints  so 
often  observed  in  Alpine  lakes  may  be  produced  by  vegetable  dyes 
dissolved  in  the  water,  though  chemical  analysis  has  not  detected 
them. 

Lakes,  being  the  sources  of  some  of  the  largest  rivers,  are  of  great 
importance  for  inland  navigation  as  well  as  for  irrigation ;  while,  by 
their  constant  evaporation,  they  maintain  the  supply  of  humidity  in 
the  atmosphere  so  essential  to  vegetation,  besides  the  embellishment 
a  eountry  derives  from  them. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

Temperature  of  the  Earth — Temperature  of  the  Air — ^Radiation — Fod  of 
Maximum  Cold  — Thermal  Equator — Its  Temperature,  mean  and  ab80< 
lute  —  Isothermal  Lines  —  Continental  and  Insular  Climates  —  ExtreuM 
Climates — Stability  of  Climate— Decrease  of  Heat  in  Altitude — Line  of 
Perpetual  Snow— Density  of  the  Atmosphere— The  Barometer— Measure 
ment  of  Heights  — Variations  in  Density  and  their  Causes  —  Horary  Va- 
riations—  Independent  Effect  of  the  dry  and  aqueous  Atmospheres — 
Mean  Height  of  Barometer  in  different  Latitudes — ^Depression  in  the  An- 
tarctic Ocean  and  in  Eastern  Siberia  —  Barometric  Storms — Polar  and 
Equatorial  Currents  of  Air — Trade  Winds — Monsoons  —  Land  and  Sea 
freezes — Gyration  of  the  Winds  in  the  Extra-Tropical  Zoiie»— Winds  in 

^  Bliddle  European  Latitudes— Hurricanes — The  Laws  of  their  Motion — 
Their  Effect  on  the  Barometer^How  to  steer  dear  of  Ihera — The  Storm- 
Wave  — Storm-Currents  —  Arched  Squalls  —  Tornadoes — ^Wh iriwlnds — 
Water  Spouts. 

The  atmosphere  completely  envelops  the  earth  to  the  height  of 
shout  50  miles;  it  bulges  at  the  equator,  and  is  flattened  at  the  poles, 
In  consequence  of  the  diurnal  rotation.  It  is  a  mixture  of  water  in 
an  invisible  state  and  of  air ;  but  the  air  is  not  homogeneous ;  in  100 
parts  79  are  nitrogen  or  azote  gas,  and  21  of  oxygen,  the  source  of 
combustion'  and  animal  heat.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  small  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas,  varying  from  3  to  5  ten-thousandths,  which 
is  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  vegetation  on  the  earth  witf)  wood  and 

<  [Oxygen  is  a  supporter  of  combustion,  but  not  the  only  one.  The  rapid 
olMmiofl^  union  of  oxygen  and  a  combustible  body,  accomjpaaied  by  an  ex* 
trieatioB  of  light  and  heat,  is  termed  combustion.]  » 
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lea^eSy  and  %  Terj  minafte  pitjportkm  of  ammonnoal  gas.'  No  doabt 
exhalaMoDS  of  varioas  kinds  ascend  into  the  air,  such  as  those  whieh 
produce  miasmata,  but  they  are  in  quantities  too  minute  to  be  detected 
by  chemical  analysis,  so  that  the  atmosphere  is  found  to  be  of  the 
same  composition  at  all  heights  above  the  sea  hitherto  attained.' 

The  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  phenomena  of 
the  atmosphere,  depend  upon  the  revolution  and  rotation  of  the  - 
earth,  which  successively  expose  all  the  parts  of  it,  and  the  air  which 
surrounds  it,  to  a  perpetual  variation  of  the  gravitating  forces  of  the 
two  great  luminaries,  and  to  annual  and  diurnal  vidssitudes  of  solar 
heat  Atmospheric  phenomena  are  consequently  periodical  and  con- 
nected with  one  another,  and  their  harmony,  and  the  regularity  of 
the  laws  whieh  govern  them,  become  the  more  evident  in  proportion 
as  the  mean  values  of  their  vicissitudes  are  determined  from  simul- 
taneous observations  made  over  widely  extended  tracts  of  the  globe. 
The  fickleness  of  the  wind  and  weather  is  proverbial,  but,  as  the 
same  quantity  of  heat  is  annually  received  from  the  sud,  and  an- 
nually radiated  into  space,  it  follows  that  all  climates  on  the  earth 
are  stable,  and  that  their  changes,  like  the  perturbations  of  the 
planets,  are  limited  and  accomplished  in  fixed  cycles,  whose  periods 
are  still  in  many  instances  unknown.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  earth  and  air  may  be  affected  by  secular  variations  of  tempera^ 
turn  during  the  progress  of  the  solar  system  throush  space,  or  from 
periodical  changes  in  the  sun's  light  and  heat,  similar  to  those  which 
take  place  in  many  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  secular  variation  in  the 
moon's  mean  distance  will  no  doubt  alter  the  amount  of  her  attractive 
force,  though  probably  by  a  quantity  inappreciable  in  the  atrial 
tides ;  at  all  events  variations  arising  from  such  circumstances  could 
only  become  perceptible  after  many  ages. 

From  experiments  made  by  M.  Peltier  it  appears  that,  if  the  ab- 
BoluiR  quantity  of  heat  annually  received  by  the  earth  were  equally 
dispersed  over  its  surface,  it  would,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  melt  a 
stratum  of  ice  46  feet  deep  covering  the  whole  globe.     It  is  evident 

*■  The  recent  researchei  of  Mr.  Ville  show  that  the  quantity  of  ammo- 
niacal  vapour  in  the  air  is  so  very  minute  as  to  exercise  no  influence,  as 
was  supposed  by  liebig,  on  vegetation.  M.  Lewy  has  lately  found  that  in 
some  situations,  as  at  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 
gae  varies  with  the  seasons :  thus  iir«leven  months  out  of  the  twelve,  the 
air  contains  the  ordinary  dose,  from  Ynim  ^  Tirfinr  ^^  i^  volume,  whereas 
in  September  this  proportion  increases  to  rm^t  a  oircumstance  quite  in^ 
explicable  in  the  present  state  of  meteorology. 

*  Professor  Sohoenbein  of  Basle  attributes  the  peculiar  smell,  when  bodies 
are  struck  by  lightning,  to  a  principle  existing  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
he  calls  ozone,  liberated  by  the  decomposing  action  of  electricity,  and  pos- 
sessing the  same  electrical  characters  as  bromine,  chlorine,  and  iodine.  He 
ascribes  the  luminous  appearance  of  the  ocean  to  the  action  of  that  prin- 
ciple, on  the  animal  matter  it  contains. 
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ihftt,  if  so  great  a  quantity  of  heat  had  been  continnallj  accamn- 
lated  in  the  earth,  instead  of  being  radiated  into  space,  it  would 
have  been  transmitted  through  the  surface  to  the  poles,  where  it 
would  have  melted  the  ice,  and  the  torrid  zone,  if  not  the  whole 
globe,  would  by  this  time  have  been  uninhabitable.  In  fact,  every 
surface  absorbs  and  radiates  heat  at  the  same  time,  and  the  power 
of  radiation  is  always  equal  to  the  power  of  absorption,  for,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  bodies  which  become  soon  warm  also  cool 
rapidly,  and  the  earth,  as  a  whole,  is  under  the  same  law  as  the 
bodies  at  its  surface. 

Although  part  of  the  heat  received  from  the  sun  in  summer  is 
radiated  back  again,  by  far  the  greater  part  sinks  into  the  earth's 
surface,  and  tempers  the  severity  of  the  winter's  cold  while  passing 
through  the  atmosphere  into  the  etherial  regions. 

The  power  of  the  solar  rays  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
fall,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  difference  of  climates.  The  earth  is 
about  3,000,000  of  miles  nearer  to  the  sun  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer, but  the  rays  strike  the  northern  hemisphere  more  obliquely  in 
winter  than  in  the  other  half  of  the  year. 

Sir  John  Herschel  has  shown  that  the  elliptical  form  of  the  earth's 
orbit  has  but  a  trifling  share  in  producing  the  variation  of  tempera- 
ture corresponding  to  the  difference  of  seasons.  For  although  in 
one  half  of  its  orbit  the  earth  is  nearer  the  sun  than  in  the  other 
half,  its  motion  is  so  much  more  rapid  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter,  that  it  is  exposed  for  a  shorter  time  to  the  sun's  influence; 
thus  a  compensation  takes  place,  and  an  equal  distribution  of  light 
and  heat  is  accorded  to  both  hemispheres. 

But  on  account  of  the  present  position  of  the  earth's  orbit,  the  ^ 
direct  heating  power  of  the  sun  in  summer  is  greater  by  one-fifteenth 
of  its  whole  intensity  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  hemis- 
phere in  equal  latitudes  and  under  equal -circumstances  of  exposure; 
for  that  reason  the  sufferings  of  travellers  in  the  southern  deserts 
are  much  more  intolerable  than  in  the  northern.  In  the  account 
of  the  exploring  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Australia,  Captain 
Sturt  mentions  that  "  the  ground  was  almost  a  molten  E^uiiace,  and 
if  a  match  accidentally  fell  on  it,  it  immediately  ignited."  Sir 
John  Herschel  has  observed  the  temperature  0/  the  surface  soil  in 
South  Africa  as  high  as  159°  Fahrenheit.* 

Diurnal  variations  of  heat  are  perceptible  only  to  a  small  distance 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  because  the  earth  is  a  bad  con- 
ductor :  the  annual  influence  of  the  sun  penetrates  much  farther. 
At  the  equator,  where  the  heat  is  greatest,  it  descends  deeper  than 
elsewhere,  with  a  diminishing  intensity,  but  there,  and  everywhere 
throughout  the  globe,  there  is  a  stratum,  at  a  depth  varying  from 

■  Sir  John  Herschel's  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  p.  218,  1840. 
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40  to  100  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  the  tempera- 
ture never  varies,  and  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  country  over  it.  This  zone,  unaffected  by  the  sun's  heat 
from  above,  or  by  the  internal  heat  from  Jbelow,  serves  as  an  origin 
whence  the  effects  of  solar  heat  are  estimated  on  one  hand,  and  the 
internal  temperature  of  the  globe  on  the  other.  Below  it  the  heat 
of  the  earth  increases,  as  already  mentioned,  at  the  rate  of  one  de- 
gree of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  for  every  50  or  60  feet  of  per- 
pendicular depth;  were  it  to  continue  increasing  at  that  rate,  every 
substance  would  be  in  a  state  of  fusion  at  the  depth  of  21  miles ; 
hitherto,  however,  the  experiments  in  mines  and  Artesian  welki 
whence  the  earth's  temperature  below  the  constant  stratum  is  ascer- 
tained, have  not  been  extended  below  1700  feet.* 

M.  de  Beaumont  has  estimated  by  the  theory  of  Fourier,  from 
the  observations  of  M.  Arago,  that  the  quantity  of  central  heat 
which  reaches  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  citable,  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  of  melting  a  shell  of  ice  covering  the  globe  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick.* 

*  The  protuberant  matter  at  the  earth's  equator  occasions  a  nutation  ia 
the  lunar  orbit,  and  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  that  protuberant 
matter  produces  those  inequalities  in  the  earth's  rotation  known  as  the 
Luni-Solar  Nutation  and  Precession :  (See  Connection  of  Physical  Sciences, 
sections  5  and  11.)  These  inequalities  have  been  computed  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  earth  being  a  solid  mass.  Mr.  Hopkins  has  found  that  the 
result  would  be  the  same  if  the  earth  consisted  of  a  solid  shell,  enclosing 
a  nucleus  of  liquid  fire,  provided  the  shell  were  from  800  to  1000  miles  in 
thickness.  According  to  the  actual  increase  of  internal  heat,  the  earth 
must  be  in  fusion  at  ikt  depth  of  twenty-one  miles,  a  circumstance  equally 
inconsistent  with  the  preceding  result,  and  with  the  amount  of  precession. 

^  However,  the  temperature  at  which  fusion  takes  place  is  probably  different 
at  different  depths  on  account  of  the  enormous  pressure  (see  Connection 
of  Phys.  Sciences,  p.  88).  Now  Mr.  Hopkins  has  recently  shown,  that  if 
the  pressure  has  no  effect  in  increasing  the  temperature  of  fusion,  the  ex- 
isting temperature  cannot  be  due  to  original  central  heat ;  but  if  it  does 
affect  it,  then,  along  with  the  increasing  tendency  of  heat  to  prevent  solid- 
ification as  the  depth  increases,  there  would  be  an  increasing  tendency  to 
promote  it,  by  rendering  the  mass  fusible  at  a  higher  tenlperature.  Ac- 
cording as  one  or  other  of  these  tendencies  predominates,  different  cases 
occur,  consequently  the  internal  state  of  the  globe  may  be  determined  by 
experiments  on  the  effect  of  high  pressure  on  the  temperature  of  fusion. 
Were  the  earth  composed  of  a  solid  shell  filled  with  fluid  matter,  the  lava 
would  stand  at  the  same  height  in  all  volcanoes,  which  it  does  not ;  and  the 
same  would  happen  if  the  globe  had  a  solid  nucleus  irom  high  pressure, 
and  a  solid  crust  from  refrigeration,  with  matter  between,  w^ich  is  one  of 
the  possible  cases  arising  f^om  Mr.  Hopkins's  investigation.  He  shows, 
however,  that  from  various  circumstances  the'  solid  nucleus  and  the  solid 
crust  may  be  so  united  at  intervals  as  to  divide  the  molten  matter  into  ba 
sins  or  seas  of  lava,  which  may  be  at  different  levels  below  the  surface, 
a  state  that  agrees  better  than  any  other  with  the  phenomena  of  volca- 
noes. 

*  Annales  des  Sciences  G^ologiqnes,  par  M.  Riviere,  1842. 
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The  superficial  temperature  of  the  earth  is  great  at  the  equator,  it 
decreases  gradually  towards  the  poles,  and  is  an  exact  mean  between 
the  two  at  the  45th  parallel  of  latitude ;  but  a  multitude  of  causes 
disturb  this  law  even  between  the  tropics.  It  is  affected  chiefly  by 
the  unequal  distribution  of  land  and  water,  by  the  height  above  the 
sea,  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  by  vegetation,  so  that  a  line  drawn 
on  a  map  through  all  the  places  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
earth  is  the  same  would  be  very  far  from  coinciding  with  the  parallels 
of  latitude,  but  would  approximate  more  to  them  near  the  equator. 
Between  the  tropics  the  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface  is  greater 
in  the  interior  of  continents  than  on  the  sea-coasts  and  islands,  and  in 
the  interior  of  Africa  it  is  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 

Temperature  depends  upon  the.property  all  bodies  possess,  more 
or  less,  of  perpetually  absorbing  and  emitting  or  radiating  heat. 
When  the  interchange  is  equal,  the  temperature  of  a  substance  re- 
mains the  same ;  but  when  the  radiation  exceeds  the  absorption,  it 
becomes  colder,  and  vice  versA.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  cer- 
tainly raised  by  the  passage  of  the  solar  heat  throogh  it,  because  it 
absorbs  one-third  of  it  l^fore  reaching  the  earth,  but  it  is  chiefly 
warmed  by  heat  transmitted  and  radiated  from  the  earth.  The  ra- 
diation is  abundant  when  the  sky  is  still,  dear,  and  blue,  but  clouds 
intercept  it;  so  that  a  thermometer  rises  in  cloudy  weather,  and  sinks 
when  the  air  becomes  clear  and  calm ;  even  a  slight  mist  diminishes 
radiation  from  the  earth,  because  it  returns  as  much  heat  as  it  re- 
ceives. The  temperature  of  the  air  is  subject  to  such  irregularities 
from  these  circumstances,  and  from  tfie  difference  in  the  radiating 
powers  of  the  bodies  at  the  surface  of  the  globe,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  find,  by  experiment,  the  mean  or  average  warmth  of  the  day, 
month,  and  year,  at  a  great  variety  of  places,  in  order  to  have  a* 
standard  by  which  the  temperature  in  different  paralleb  of  latitude 
may  be  compared. 

The  mean  diurnal  temperature  of  the  air,  at  any  place,  is  equal 
to  half  the  sum  of  the  greatest  and  least  heights  of  the  thermometer 
during  24  hours,  and,  as  the  height  of  the  thermometer  is  twice  in  the 
course  of  that  time  equal  to  the  mean  temperature  of  the  place  of 
obeervation,  it  might  seem  easy  to  obtain  its  value ;  yet  that  is  not 
the  case,  for  a  small  error  in  observation  produces  a  very  great  error 
in  such  minute  quantities,  so  that  accuracy  can  only  be  attained  from 
the  average  of  a  great  number  of  observations,  by  which  the  errors, 
sometimes  in  excess  and  sometimes  in  defect,  neutralize  or  balance 
each  other.  The  mean  value  of  quantities  is  a  powerful  aid  to  the 
imperfections  of  our  natuVe  in  arriving  at  truth  in  physical  inquiries, 
and  in  none  more  than  in  atmospheric  phenomena;  almost  all  the 
certain  knowledge  man  has  acquired  with  regard  to  the  density  and 
temperature  of  the  air,  winds,  rain,  &c.,  has  been  acquired  by  that 
method. 
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The  mean  temperatare  of  any  one  month  at  the  same  place  differs 
from  one  year  to  another,  hut  the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole 
year  remains  nearly  the  same,  especially  when  the  average  of  10  or 
15  years  is  taken :  for  although  the  temperature  in  any  one  place 
may  be  subject  to  very  great  variations,  yet  it  never  deviates  more 
than  a  few  degrees  from  its  mean  state.* 

[An  illustration  of  the  above  statement  is  annexed:  —  The  dif- 
ferences of  mean  temperature  for  the  months  and  for  the  year  are 
given  in  the  following  table,  deduced  from  observations  made  at 
Philadelphia  during  sixty  years,  from  1790  to  1849  inclusive.' 


January .... 
February ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November.. 
December .. 


Annual  mean  for  60  years 


Mean  of 
Sixty  Years. 


80-46 
2918 
88-24 
61-42 
62-94 
7312 
76  68 
7210 
66-67 
58-99 
42-67 
81-66 


5204 


Range  of  Mean 
for  Sixty  Tears. 


Max. 
44 

40 
47 
56 
71 
77 
81 
77 
70 
64 
61 


54 


Min. 
24 
24 
84 
44 
56 
64 
68 
66 
60 
49 
28 
26 


49 


Differ- 


20 
16 
18 
12 
16 
18 
13 
11 
10 
16 
28 
18 


5] 


The  motion  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic  occasions  perpetual  varia- 
tions in  the  length  of  the  day,  and  in  the  direction  of  his  rays  with 
*  regard  to  the  earth;  yet,  as  the  cause  is  periodic,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  from  the  sun's  motion  alone  must  be  constant  in  each 
parallel  of  latitude.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  accumulation  of  heat 
in  the  long  days  in  summer,  which  is  but  little  diminished  by  radia- 
tion during  the  short  nights,  is  balanced  by  the  small  quantity  of 
heat  received  during  the  short  days  of  winter  and  its  radiation  in  the 
long  frosty  and  clear  nights.*     Were  the  globe  everywhere  on  a  level 

*  The  mean  of  any  number  of  unequal  quantities  is  equal  to  tbeir  sum 
divided  by  their  number :  Ihus  the  ipean  temperature  of  the  air  at  any 
place  during  a  year  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  mean  temperature  of  eaob 
month  divided  by  12.  This  method,  however,  will  only  give  an  approxi- 
mate value ;  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  mecm  annual  temperature  at  any 
place  accurately,  the  mean  of  a  number  of  years  must  be  taken. 

*  [Dr.  Ruschenberger's  Beport  on  Meteorology  and  Epidemics  for  the 
year  1861.  Tranaaetiont  of  the  College  of  Pkytieiane  of  Philadelphia. — Nem 
Seriee,  vol.  i.  p.  281.] 

'  The  warmest  time  of  the  day  is  between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon; 
the  coldest,  shortly  before  sunrise ;  but  on  mountain  tops,  where  there  is 
little  radiaUon  from  the  ground,  the  time  of  greatest  warmth  depends  on 
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with  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  of  uDifonn  snhstance,  so  as  to  absorb 
andTadiatc  heat  equally,  the  mean  heat  of  the  sun  would  be  regu- 
larly distributed  over  its  surface  in  zones  of  equal  annual  temperature 
parallel  to  the  equator,  and  would  decrease  regularly  to  each  pole. 
The  distribution  of  heat,  however,  in  the  same  paraUel  is  very  irre- 
gular in  all  latitudes,  even  between  the  tropics,  from  the  inequalities 
m  the  level  and  nature  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  that  lines 
drawn  on  a  map  through  all  places  having  the  same  mean  annual 
temperature  are  nearly  parallel  to  the  equator  only  between  the  tro- 
pics :  in  all  other  latitudes  they  deviate  greatly  from  it,  and  from 
one  another.*  Radiation  is  the  principal  modifying  cause  of  tempe- 
rature ;  hence  the  heat  of  the  air  is  most  powerifully  modified  by  the 
ocean,  which  occupies  three  times  as  much  of  the  suiface  of  the  globe 
as  the  land,  and  is  more  uniform  in  its  sur&ce,  and  also  in  its  ra- 
diating power.  On  the  land  the  difference  in  the  radiating  force  of 
the  mountains  and  table-lands  from  that  of  the  plains — of  deserts 
from  grounds  covered  with  rich  vegetation  —  of  wet  land  from  dry, 
are  the  most  genera]  causes  of  variation :  the  local  causes  of  irregu- 
larity are  beyond  enumeration. 

There  are  two  points  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  both  in  the  80th 
parallel  of  latitude,  where  the  cold  is  more  intense  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  globe  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  One  north  of 
Canada  in  100*^  W.  long,  has  a  mean  temperature  of  — 3° -6  of 
Fahrenheit, ;  while  at  the  Siberian  point,  in  95^  E.  long.,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  is  + 1** ;  consequently  it  is  four  and  a  half 
degrees  warmer  than  that  north  of  Canada — a  difference  that  has  an 
influence  even  to  the  equator,  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
air  is  different  in  the  different  longitudes.  Sir  David  Brewster  has 
computed  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  North  Pole  of  the  earth's 
rotation  is  not  under  5°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  may  be  even  17°,  sup- 
posing the  ocean  to  extend  so  far ;  but  M.  Arago's  estimate  on  the 
hypothecs  of  there  being  land  at  the  North  Pole  makes  the  cold 
much  greater,  for  land  increases  the  cold  by  abstracUng  heat  from 
the  air  in  high  latitudes,  and  augments  the  heat  by  radiation  in  low 
latitudes. 

The  line  of  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the 
atmospheric  thermal  equator,  which  cuts  the  terrestrial  equator  in 
the  meridians  of  Otaheite  and  Singapore,  passes  through  the  Pacific 

direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  is  therefore  a  little  before  noon.  The  maximum 
annual  temperature  occurs  about  the  middle  of  July  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, the  least  is  in  January,  so  that  the  former  takes  place  some  time 
after  the  summer  solstice,  because  the  earth  absorbs  more  heat  than  it  ra- 
diates during  that  interrnl,  and  for  the  contrary  reason  the  greatest  cold  is 
some  time  after  the  winter  solstice;  the  mean  takes  place  in  April  and 
October. 

^  Lines  drawn  on  a  map  or  globe  through  all  places  where  the  mean  an* 
nnal  temperature  is  the  same  are  isothermal  lines. 
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in  its  Bouthern  course,  and  through  the  Atlantic  in  its  northern,  has 
a  mean  temperature  of  83° -84  of  Fahrenheit.  But  hy  the  compa- 
rison of  many  observations  the  mean  equatorial  temperature  of  the 
air  is  82° -94  in  Asia,  85°-10  in  Africa,  and  80°-96  in  America: 
thus  it  appears  that  tropical  Africa  is  the  hottest  region  on  earth. 
Moreoyer^  the  atmosphere  in  the  tropical  zone  of  the  Pacific,  when 
free  from  currents,  is  two  degrees  and  a  quarter  warmer  than  the 
corresponding  zone  in  the  Atlantic,  which  is  82°-40.  Local  circum- 
stances increase  both  heat  and  cold  immensely ;  in  the  Nubian  De- 
sert, for  example,  the  heat  has  been  150°  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  suQ| 
and  130°  in  the  shade.  Perhaps  the  greatest  degree  of  heat  on 
record  was  that  experienced  by  Captain  Griffiths  near  the  EuphrateSi 
where  the  thermometer  stood  at  156°  in  the  sun,  and  132°  in  the 
shade.  In  December,  1738,  at  Kiringa,  in  Siberia,  Gmelin  the  elder 
experienced  cold  of  120° ;  the  gentlest  breeze  would  have  rendered 
that  cold  fatal  by  the  rapid  abstraction  of  heat  from  the  body.  — 
(Dr.  Thomson's  Introduction  to  Meteorology.) 

On  account  of  the  great  extent  of  ocean,  the  isothermal  lines  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  coipcide  more  nearly  with  the  parallels  of 
latitude  than  in  the  northern.  In  the  Antarctic  Ocean  the  only 
flexure  is  occasioned  by  the  cold  of  the  south  polar  current,  which 
flows  along  the  western  coast  of  the  American  continent.  In  the 
northern  hemisphere  the  predominance  of  land  and  its  frequent  alter- 
nations with  water,  the  prevalence  of  particular  winds,  irregularities 
of  the  surface,  and  the  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  points 
of  maximum  cold,  tause  the  isothermal  lines  to  deviate  more  from 
the  parallels  of  latitude.  They  make  two  deep  bends  northward, 
one  in  the  Northern  Atlantic  and  another  in  the  north-east  of  Ame- 
rica, and  at  last  they  separate  into  two  parts,  and  encircle  the  points 
of  maximum  cold. 

Professor  Dove  has  discovered  that,  in  consequence  of  the  excess 
of  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  the  di&'erenoe  in  the  effect 
produced  by  the  sun's  heat  according  as  it  falls  on  a  solid  or  liquid 
surface,  there  is  aufannual  variation  in  the  aggregate  mean  tempera- 
ture at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  whose  maximum  takes  place  during 
the  sun's  northern  declination,  and  its  minimum  during  its  southern.' 

Places  having  the  same  mean  annual  temperature,  often  differ  ma- 
terially in  climate :  in  some  the  winters  are  mild  and  the  summers 

•  For  example,  Professor  Dove  has  found  that  the  mean  temperature  of 
December,  January,  and  February,  at  Toronto  in  Canada,  added  to  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  same  months  at  Hobart  Town  in  Van  Diemen*a 
Land,  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  mean  temperature  of  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust, at  the  same  places,  added  together,  by  22<»-7  of  Fahrenheit  Simi- 
lar results,  though  varying  in  amount,  were  obtained  for  many  correspond- 
ing places  in  the  two  hemispheres,  which  establishes  the  law  given  in  the 
text. 
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•ool,  whereas  in  others  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  prevail :  Eng- 
land is  an  examine  of  the  first;  Qaebec^  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
Arctic  regions  are  instances  of  the  second.  The  solar  neat  pene- 
trates more  abundantly  and  deeper  into  the  sea  than  into  the  land  ; 
in  winter  it  preserves  a  considerable  portion  of  that  which  it  receives 
in  summer,  and  from  its  saltness  does  not  freeze  so  soon  as  fresh 
water;  hence  the  ocean  is  not  liable  to  the  same  changes  of  tempera- 
ture as  the  land,  and  by  imparting  its  heat  to  the  winds  it  diminishes 
the  severity  of  the  climate  on  the  coasts  and  in  islands,  which  are 
never  subject  to  such  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  as  are  experienced 
in  the  interior  of  continents.  The  difference  between  the  influence 
of  sea  and  land  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the 
two  hemispheres.  In  consequence  of  the  unbounded  extent  of  the 
ocean  in  the  south,  the  air  is  so  mild  and  moist  that  a  rich  vegeta- 
tion covers  the  ground,  while  in  the  corresponding  latitudes  in  the 
north  the  country  is  barren  from  the  excess  of  land  towards  the 
Polar  Ocean,  which  renders  the  air  dry  and  cold.  A  superabund- 
ance of  land  in  the  equatorial  regions,  on  the  contrary,  nuses  the 
temperature,  while  the  sea  tempers  it. 

Professor  Dove  has  shown  from  a  comparison  of  observations  that 
northern  and  central  Asia  have  what  may  be  termed  a  true  conti- 
nental climate  both  io  summer  and  in  winter  —  that  is  to  say,  a  hot 
summer  and  cold  winter ;  that  Europe  has  a  true  insular  or  sea  cli- 
mate in  both  seasons,  the  summers  beins  cool  and  the  winters  mild; 
and  that  in  North  America  the  climate  is  inclined  to  be  continental 
in  winter,  and  insular  in  summer.  The  extremes  of  temperature  in 
the  year  are  greater  in  central  Asta  than  in  North  America,  and 
greater  in  North  America  than  in  Europe,  and  that  difference  in- 
creases everywhere  with  the  latitude.  In  0-uiana  within  the  tropics 
the  difference  between  the  hottest  and  coldest  months  in  the  year  is 
2^*2  of  Fahrenheit,  in  the  temperate  zone  it  is  about  60^,  and  at 
Yakutsk  in  Siberia  114^-4.  Even  in  places  which  h«?e  the  same 
latitude  as  in  northern  Asia,  compared  with  others  in  Europe  or 
North  America,  the  diversity  is  very  great  At  Quebec  the  sum- 
mers are  as  warm  as  those  in  Paris,  and  grapes  sometimes  ripen  in 
the  open  air,  yet  the  winters  are  as  severe  as  those  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. In  short,  lines  'arawn  on  a  map  through  places  having  the 
same  mean  summer  or  winter  temperature  are  neither  parallel  to 
one  another,  to  the  isothermal  or  geothermal  lines,  and  they  differ 
still  more  from  the  parallels  of  latitude.* 

'  In  the  same  manner  as  isothermal  lines  are  supposed  to  pass  through 
all  parts  of  the  globe  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  is  the  same, 
so  the  isogeothermal  lines  are  supposed  to  pass  through  all  places  where 
the  mean  heat  of  the  ground  is  the  same :  the  isothermal  lines -are  supposed 
to  be  drawn  through  all  places  having  the  same  mean  summer  temperature ; 
and  the  isochimenal  lines  pass  through  all  places  where  the  mean  winler 
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ObflervatioQs  tend  to  prove  that  all  the  climates  on  the  earth  are, 
and  have  remained  so  from  the  remotest  historical  periods,  stable; 
and  that  their  vicissitudes  are  only  oscillations  of  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, which  vanish  in  the  mean  annoal  temperature  of  a  sufficient , 
number  of  years.  There  may  be  a  succession  of  cold  summers  and 
mild  winters,  bnt  in  some  other  conntry  the  contrary  takes  place ;  the 
distribution  of  heat  may  vary  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  but 
the  absolute  quantity  gained  and  lost  by  the  whole  earth  in  the 
course  of  a  year  is  invariably  the  same.' 

Since  the  air  receives  its  warmth  chiefly  from  the  earth,  its  tem- 
perature diminishes  with  the  height  so  rapidly,  that  at  a  very  small 
elevi^on  the  cold  becomes  excessive,  as  the  perpetual  snow  on  the 
mountain-tops  .clearly  shows.  Besides,  as  the  warm  air  ascends  it 
expands,  and  its  capacity  for  heat  being  increased  more  becomes 
latont,  which  graduidly  diminishes  the  sensible  heat  shown  bv  the 
thermometer :  the  decrease  is  at  the  rate  of  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  for  every  384  feet  By  computations  founded  on  the 
capacity  of  the  air  for  heat,  and  absorption  of  the  solar  light  in  the 
atmosphere,  M.  Fourier  has  estimated  the  temperature  of  the  ethe- 
real regions  to  be  —  50^  of  Fahrenheit,  while  M-  Pouillet  estimates 
it  at  —  220^  from  direct  experiments  on  the  radiation  of  terrestrial 
heat  into  a  clear  blue  sky  during  the  night. 

The  atmosphere,  beiog  a  heavy  and  elastic  fluid,  decreases  in 
density  upwards,  according  to  a  determinate  law,  so  rapidly,  that 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  air  it  contains  are  within  four  miles  of 
the  earth,  and  all  the  phenomena  perceptible  to  us — as  clouds,  rain, 
snow,  and  Ibunder — occur  within  that  limit.  The  air  even  on  the 
tops  of  mountains  is  so-  rare  as  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  sound, 
to  aflect  respiration,  and  to  occasion  a  loss  of  muscular  strength  in 
man  and  animals.' 

temperature  is  the  same.  The  practice  of  representiDg  to  the  eye  these 
lines  on  a  map  or  terrestrial  globe  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  following  and 
understanding  the  oomplicated  phenomena  of  temperature  and  magnetism. 

*  According  te  the  researches  of  M.  Arago,  the  climate  of  Prance  has 
not  altered  since  a  century  before  the  Christian  era,  that  is,  in  a  period  of 
two  thousand  years ;  and  M.  Bureau  de  la  Malle  has  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  climate  of  Italy  has  not  varied  from  the  time  of  Gate  the 
Censor,  who  died  147  years  before  Christ,  and  the  present  time,  or  in  20 
centuries,  by  comparing  the  times  of  ripening  of  different  vegetables  and 
plants,  the  periods  of  the  vintage,  and  of  the  harvest,  as  given  in  the 
writings  of  Varro,  Columella,  &o.,  with  the  ripenings  and  harvests  as  they 
take  place  at  present,  and  in  the  same  localities. — Dureau  de  la  Malle  sur 
la  Climatologie,  &c.,  I'lUlie,  &c.,  Paris,  1850,  8vo.  Ii  has  been  established 
by  actual  observation  of  the  thermometer,  that  the  climate  of  central  Italy 
has  not  varied  since  the  time  of  Galileo,  220  years  ago. 

*  If  the  heights  above  the  earth  increase  by  equal  quantities,  as  a  foot 
or  a  mile,  the  densities  of  the  strata  of  ak,  or  the  heights  of  the  barometer 
which  are  proportional  to  them,  will  decrease  in  geometrical  pfogresBion: 
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Since  tbc  space  in  the  top  of  the  tube  of  a  barometer  is  a  vaonamy 
the  column  of  mercury  is  suspended  in  the  tube  bj  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern :  hence 
every  variation  in  the  density  or  height  of  the  atmosphere  occasions 
a.  corresponding  rise  or  fall  in  the  barometric  column/  The  actual 
mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  15  pounds 
on  the  square  inch ;  hence  the  pressure  on  the  whole  earth  is  enor- 
mous. 

The  decrease  in  the  density  of  the  air  affords  an  accurate  method 
of  finding  the  height  of  mountains  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  which 
would  be  very  simple,  were  it  not  for  changes  of  temperature  which 
alter  the  density  and  interfere  with  the  regularity  of  the  law  of  its 
decrease.  But  as  the  heat  of  the  air,  as  oefore  stated,  diminishes 
with  the  height  above  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  one  degree  of  Fah- 
renheit's  thermometer  for  every  834  feet,  tables  are  constructed  by 
the  aid  of  which  heights  may  be  determined  with  great  accuracy. 
In  consequence  also  of  diminished  pressure,  water  boils  at  a  lower 
temperature  on  mountain- tops  than  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  which 
affords  another  method  of  ascertaining  heights.'  [Lieut.  Hemdon, 
U.  S.  Navy,  while  descending  the  Amazon,  observed  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  water  boiled,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  height  at  whieh 
he  was  daily  above  the  level  of  the  sea.] 

for  example,  if  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea  be 
29-922  inches,  it  will  be  14-961  inches  at  the  height  of  18,000  feet,  or  one- 
half  as  great ;  it  -will  be  one-fourth  as  great  at  the  height  of  86,000  feet, 
one-eighth  at  the  height  of  64,000  feet,  and  so  on. 

[*  For  a  lucid  description  of  the  stractare  and  uses  of  the  barometer, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Lardner's  Hand-Books  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy.] 

>  A  very  ingenious  little  instrument,  called  the  Aneroid  Barometer,  has 
been  lately  invented  in  France ;  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  forms  an 
exact  and  very  portable  weaker-glass  in  the  common  acceptation  of  tliat 
term,  may  be  employed  with  considerable  accuracy  in  ascertaining  differ- 
ences of  level.  Although  not  to  be  compared,  as  an  instrument  of  pre- 
cision, with  the  ordinary  mercurial  barometer,  it  is  infinitely  more  portable, 
and  gives  with  promptitude  and  accuracy  small  differences  of  pressure ;  it 
will  be  found,  under  proper  precautions,  and  comparison  ft'om  time  to  time 
with  the  mereurial  barometer,  a  most  useful  companion  to  the  traveller  in 
mountain  districts. 

A  friend  of  the  author's  has  recently  tested  it  in  the  latter  respect  on 
some  of  our  railways,  and  found  that  observations  made  with  it  carefully, 
will  give,  on  a  line  of  200  miles  in  extent  (on  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
for  instance,  between  London  and  Plymouth),  the  relative  levels  of  the 
different  stations  within  a  very  few  feet  The  observations  can  bo  made 
in  a  conple  of  minutes.  The  gentleman  in  question  writes  to  us,  that  he 
considers  the  Aneroid  Barometer  will  prove  a  very  useful  instrument  to 
the  geological  and  the  botanical  traveller. 

See,  for  a  description  of  this  instrument,  a  pamphlet  recentlypublished 
at  84,  Strand,  by  Mr.  £.  J.  Dent,  on  the  construction  and  Uses  of  the 
Aneroid  Bi^metar.    London,  1849. 
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By  the  annual  and  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  earth,  each  column 
of  air  is  alternately  exposed  to  the  heat  and  cold  of  summer  and 
winter,  of  day  and  night,  and  also  to  yariations  in  the  attniction  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  which  disturb  its  equilibrium,  and  produce  tides 
similar  to  those  in  the  ocean.  Those  produced  by  the  moon  ebb 
and  flow  twice  during  a  lunation,  and  diurnal  yariations  in  the  baro- 
meter, to  a  yery  small  amount,  are  also  due  to  the  moon's  attraction.^ 
The  annual  undulations  occasioned  by  the  sun  have  their  greatest 
altitudes  at  the  equinoxes,  and  their  least  at  the  solstipes,  and  the 
diurnal  yariations  in  the  height  of  the  barometer,  which  accomplish 
their  rise  and  fall  twice  in  24  hours,  are  chiefly  due  to  the  efiects  of 
temperature  on  the  dry  air  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Dove's  discoveries,  produce  independent  pressures 
upon  the  mercurial  column. 

[Whenever  a  liquid  passes  into  an  aeriform  condition,  or,  in  other 
words,  is  converted  into  vapour,  it  does  so  at  the  expense  of  the 
temperature  of  surrounding  objects.  Water  cannot  become  vapour 
without  an  addition  of  heat,  which  becomes  latent;  that  is,  not  ap- 
preciable by  any  instrument  or  by  the  senses.  When  vapour  passes 
to  the  liquid  state,  its  latent  heat  becomes  sensible.  Hence,  vapor- 
ization and  condensation  are  always  accompanied  by  an  absorption 
and  an  extrication  of  heat.  Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  excellent  *'  Hand- 
Books  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  states  that  "  as  much  heat  is  absorbed 
in  converting  a  given  quantity  of  water  at  212^  into  steam,  as  would 
be  sufficient  to  raise  the  same  quantity  of  water  to  the  temperature 
of  1200^  when  not  vaporized/'  The  heat  absorbed  in  vaporization 
is  less  as  the  temperature  of  tfie  vaporizing  liquid  is  higher.  *<  Thus 
a  given  weight  of  water  vaporized  at  212^  absorbs  less  heat  than 
would  the  same  quantity  vaporized  at  180°."  Water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  50°  in  passing  to  a  state  of  vapour,  also  at  50°,  absorbs 
1080°;  but  water  at  212°  in.  becoming  vapour,  also  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  212°,  absorbs  966°,  or  114°  less.] 

A  quantity  of  vapour  is  continually  raised  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
from  the  surface  of  the  globe,  which  mixes  in  an  invisible  state  with 
the  dry  air  or  gaseous  part  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  most  abundant 
in  the  torrid  zone,  and,  like  the  heat  on  which  it  depends,  varies 
with  the  latitude,  the  season  of  the  year,  the  time  of  the  day,  the 

>  The  moon's  orbit  is  very  maoh  elongated,  so  that  her  distance  from  the 
earth  Taries  considerably,  and  consequently  her  attractive  force.  More- 
oyer  her  attraction  varies  with  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  which  brings  her 
twice  in  24  hours  in  the  meridian  of  any  place,  onee  in  the  superior  and 
once  in  the  inferior  meridian ;  bat  her  action  on  the  atmosphere  is  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  amplitude  of  the  diomal  vari- 
ation dne  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  i^oon  is  about  0'1048  of  an  inch  at 
the  eqaator,  and  diminishes  to  0.016  towards  the  poles,  the  change  taking 
place^  aocording  to  Professor  J.  Forbes,  in  64<'  8^  of  latitude* 

24 
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eleyaiion  above  the  sea,  and  also  with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
land,  and  the  water.  There  is  no  chemical  combination  between  the 
aerial  and  aqueous  atmospheres,  they  are  merely  mixed ;  and  the 
diurnal  variations  arise  from  the  superposition  of  two  distinct  diurnal 
oscillations,  each  going  through  its  complete  period  in  24  hours; 
one  taking  place  in  the  aerial  atmosphere  from  the  alternate  heating 
and  cooling  of  the  air,  which  produce  a  flux  and  reflux  over  the 
point  of  observation ;  the  other  arising  from  the  aqueous  atmosphere^ 
owing  to  the  alternate  production  and  destruction  of  vapour  by  the 
beat  of  the  day  and  the  cold  of  the  night  The  diurnal  variations 
of  the  vapour  have  their  maximum  at  or  near  the  hottest  hour  of 
the  day,  and  the  minimum  at  or  near  the  coldest,  which  is  exactly 
the  converse  of  the  diurnal  variations  of  the  dry  air.  On  the  whole 
there  are  two  maxima  and  two  minima  heights  of  the  barometer  in 
the  course  of  the  24  hours  from  the  combinations  of  these,  but  in 
the  interior  of  continents  far  from  water,  where  the  air  is  very  dry, 
there  ought  to  be  one  maximum  and  one  minimum  during  that  period 
according  to  this  theory.  That  appears  to  be  actually  the  case  in 
some  parts  of  Asiatic  Siberia,  at  Prague  in  Europe,  at  Toronto  in. 
Upper  Canada^  and  in  some  places  between  the  tropics. 

JBetween  the  tropics,  the  barometer  attains  its  greatest  height 
at  nine  or  half-past  nine  in  the  morning ;  it  then  sinks  till  four  in 
the  afternoon,  after  which  it  again  rises  and  attains  a  second  maxi- 
mum at  half-past  ten  or  eleven  in  the  evening ;  it  then  begins  to  fall 
till  it  reaches  a  second  time  its  lowest  point  at  four  in  the  morning. 
The  difierence  in  the  height  is  01 17  of  an  inch^  which  gradually 
decreases  north  and  south.  Baron  Humboldt  mentions  that  the 
diurnal  variations  of  the  barometric  pressure  are  so  regular  between, 
the  tropics,  that  the  hour  of  the  day  may  be  inferred  from  the  height 
of  the  mercury  to  within  fifteen  or  sixteen  minutes,  and  that  it  is 
undisturbed  by  storm,  tempest,  rain,  or  earthquake,  both  on  the 
coasts  and  at  altitudes  13,000  feet  above  them.  The  mean  height 
of  the  barometer  between  the  tropics  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  30 
inches  with  very  little  fluctuation,  but,  owing  to  the  ascending  cur- 
rents of  air  from  the  heat  of  the  earth,  it  is  less  under  the  equator 
than  in  the  temperate  zones.  It  attains  a  maximum  in  western 
Europe  between  the  parallels  of  40  and  45® ;  in  the  North  Atlantic 
the  maximum  is  about  the  80th  parallel,  and  in  the  southern  part 
of  that  ocean  it  is  near  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn ;  the  amplitude  of 
the  oscillations  decreases  from  the  tropics  to  about  the  70th  parallel^ 
where  the  diurnal  variations  cease.  They  are  affected  by  the  sea- 
sons, being  greatest  in  summer  and  least  in  winter.  It  appears  also 
that  the  fluctuations  are  the  reverse  on  mountain-tops  ft'om  what 
they  are  on  the  plains,  and  probably  at  a  certain  height  they  would 
3ease  altogether.*    It  is  a  singular  fact,  discovered  during  Sir  James 

'  Mr.  Pendand  has,  however,  found  within  the  tropics,  in  the  Peru-Bo- 
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f},  Ross's  last  voyage,  that  the  mean  height  of  the  harometer  is  an 
inch  lower  throughout  the  Antarctic  Ocean  and  at  Cape  Horn  than 
it  is  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Valparaiso :  that  difference  in 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  probably  connected  with  the  per- 
petual gales  off  the  extremity  of  South  America.  M.  Erman  observed 
a  similar  depression  not  fur  from  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  in  eastern  Si- 
"beria. 

Besides  the  small  horary  undulations,  there  are  vast  waves  moving 
over  the  occeans  and  continents  in  separate  and  independent  systems, 
being  confined  to  local  yet  very  extensive  districts,  probably  oooa- 
sioned  by  long-continued  rains  or  dry  weather  over  wide  tracts  of 
country.  By  numerous  barometrical  observations  made  simultane- 
ously in  both  hemispheres,  the  courses  of  several  have  been  traced, 
some  of  which  take  24,  others  36  hours,  to  accomplish  their  rise 
and  fall.  One  especially  of  these  vast  barometric  waves,  many 
hundreds  of  miles  in  breadth,  has  been  traced  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  and  not  its  breadth  only,  but  also  the  direction  of  its 
front  and  its  velocity,  have  been  clearly  ascertained.  The  course 
of  another  wave  has  been  made  out  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
through  many  intermediate  stations,  to  the  observatory  at  Toronto 
in  Canada.  Since  every  undulation  has  its  perfect  effect  indepen- 
dently of  the  others,  each  one  is^  marked  by  a  change  in  the  baro- 
meter, and  this  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  curved  lines  on  paper, 
constructed  from  a  series  of  observations.  The  general  form  of  the 
curve  shows  the  course  of  the  principal  wave,  while  small  undula- 
tions in  its  outline  mark  the  maxima  and  minima  of  the  minor  os- 
cillations. Although,  like  all  other  waves,  these  in  the  atmosphere 
are  but  waving  forms,  in  which  there  is  no  transfer  of  air,  yet  winds 
arise  from  them  like  tide-streams  in  the  ocean,  and  Sir  John  Hers- 
chel  is  of  opinion  that  the  crossing  of  two  of  these  vast  aerial  waves, 
coming  in  different  directions,  may  generate  at  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion those  tremendous  revolving  storms,  or  hurricanes,  which  spread 
desolation  far  and  wide. 

The  air  expands  and  becomes  lighter  with  heat,  contracts  and  be- 
comes heavier  with  cold,  and,  as  there  are  82  degrees  difference  be- 
tween the  equatorial  and  polar  temperature,  the  light  warm  air  at 
the  equator  is  constantly  ascending  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmo- 
gphere,  and  flowing  north  and  south  to  the  poles,  from  whence  the 
cold,  heavy  air  rushes  along  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  supply  its 
place  between  the  tropics,  for  the  same  tendency  to  restore  equili- 

liYian  Andes,  at  elevations  between  11,000  and  14,000  feet,  the  horarj 
oscillations  of  the  barometer  as  regular,  and  nearly  as  extensive,  as  on  the 
level  of  the  sea  in  the  same  latitude ;  they  have  also  been  found  to  observe 
the  same  regularity  at  still  more  elevated  stations  in  the  Himalaya,  although 
the  extent  of  the  oscillation  was  less,  owing  possibly  to  the  extra-tropioal 
position  of  that  region. 
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brium  exists  in  air  as  in  oilier  fluids^  These  two  superficial  cur- 
renta,  which  have  no  rotatory  motion  when  thej  reach  and  leave  the 
poles,  are  deflected  from  their  meridional  paths  by  friction  from  the 
continually  increasing  velocity  of  the  earth's  rotation,  as  they  ap- 
proach the  tropics;  and,  as  they  revolve  slower  than  the  correspond- 
ing parts  of  the  earth  at  which  they  arrive,  the  bodies  on  its  surface 
strike  against  them  with  the  excess  of  their  velocity,  so  that  the 
wind  appears  to  a  person  who  thinks  himself  at  rest,  to  blow  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  earth's  rotation.  For  that  reason 
the  current  from  the  north  pole  becomes  a  north-east  wind  .before 
arriving  at  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  that  from  the  south  pole  be- 
comes a  south-east  wind  before  it  comes  to  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn, 
their  limit  being  about  the  28th  parallel  of  latitude  on  each  side  of 
the  equator.  In  fact  the  difference  of  temperature  puts  the  air  in 
motion,  and  the  direction  of  the  resulting  wind,  at  every  place,  de- 
pends upon  the  diflference  between  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  wind 
and  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth — the  whole  theory  of  the  winds 
depends  upon  these  circumstances. 

Near  the  equator  the  trade-winds,  north  and  south  of  it,  so  com- 
pletely neutralize  each  other,  that  far  at  sea  a  candle  burns  without 
flickering  —  [that  is,  when  perfectly  calm ;  but  there  is  no  spot  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  where  the  air  is  forever  at  rest.]  This  zone 
of  calms  and  light  breezes,  known  as  the  Variables,  which  has  a 
breadth  of  abont  five  degrees  and  a  half,  is  subject  to  heavy  rains 
and  violent  thunder-storms.  On  account  of  the  unequal  distribution 
of  land  and  water  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  the  ter- 
restrial equator  is  not  the  line  of  greatest  heat,  therefore  the  centre 
of  the  zone  in  question  does  not  coincide  with  it,  but  runs  along  the 
sixth  parallel  of  north  latitude ;  however,  it  changes  in  position  and 
extent  with  the  declination  of  the  sun,  but  never  extends  south  of  the 
equinoctial  line. 

Though  the  trade-winds  extend  to  the  28th  degree  on  each  side 
of  the  equator,  their  limits  vary  considerably  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
ocean,  moving  two  or  three  degrees  to  the  north  or  south,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  sun ;  and  in  the  Atlantic  the  north-east  trade- 

*■  Clouds  carried  by  the  upper  currents  are  frequently  seen  flying  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  those  nearer  to  the  earth,  and  volcanio  ashes  have 
been  carried  to  a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles,  when  the  trade  winds 
below  were  blowing  in  an  opposite  direction.  In  January,  1839,  Mr.  Pent- 
land  collected  volcanic  ashes  at  nearly  midway  between  the  African  and 
American  continents,  between  lat.  10<>  and  14°  N.  lat,  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  which  were  evidently  brought  by  the  upper  currents  in  a  direc-' 
lion  opposite  to  that  of  the  then  prevailing  E.N.E  trade- wind,  and  proba- 
bly from  some  of  the  active  volcanoes  of  central  America.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  the  constant  trade-winds  have  only  a  limited  vertical 
extent,  and  that  at  a  certain  elevation,  on  the  top  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe, 
for  instance,  the  wind  blo^  in  an  entirely  contrary  direction  fhom  that 
prevailing  at  the  same  time  at  t^e  level  of  the  sea  in  the  same  island. 
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wind  is  less  steady  than  the  south-east.'  These  perennial  winds  are 
known  by  recent  observation  to  be  less  uniform- in  the  Pacific  than 
in  the  Atlantic ;  they  only  blow  permanently  over  that  portion  be- 
tween the  Galapagos  Archipelugo,  off  the  coast  of  America  and 
the  Marquesas.  In* the  Indian  Ocean  the  south-east  trade-wind 
blows  from  a  few  degrees  east  of  Madagascar  to  the  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, between  10°  and  28°  S.  lat.  The  trade-winds  arc  only  con- 
stant far  from  land,  because  continents  and  islands  intercept  them, 
and  change  their  course.  On  that  account  the  numerous  groups  of 
islands  westward  from  the  Marquesas  change  the  trade-winds  into 
the  periodical  monsoons,'  which  are  Steady  currents  of  air  in  the 
Arabian  G-ulf,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  China  Sea,  arising  from  dimin- 
ished atmospheric  pressure  at  each  tropic  alternately,  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  thereby  producing  a  regular  alternation  of  north  and 
south  winds,  which,  combining  with  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis,  become  a  nordi-east  wind  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  a 
south-east  in  the  southern.  The  former  blows  from  April  to  Octo- 
ber, the  latter  from  October  to  April  j  the  change  is  accompanied  by 
heavy  rain  and  violent  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning.  The  ascent 
of  the  warm  air  between  the  tropics  occasions  a  depression  of  the 
barometer  amounting  to  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  which  is  a  measure 
of  the  force  producing  the  trade-winds.*  In  both  hemispheres  there 
is  a  regular  variation  in  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  within 
the  zone  in  which  these  great  atrial  currents  flow ;  it  is  higher  at 
theit  polar  limits,  and  decreases  with  extreme  uniformity  towards 
their  equatorial  boundaries,  the  difference  in  both  hemispheres  being 
0-25  of  an  inch. 

The  unequal  temperature  of  the  land  and  sea  causes  sea-breezes 
which  blow  towards  the  land  during  the  day,  and  land-breezes  which 
blow  sea-ward  in  the  night :  the  former  are  by  much  the  strongest, 
for  the  difference  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  over  the  land  and 
over  the  sea  is  greater  during  the  day  than  in  the  night ;  they  are 
not  perceptible  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  because  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  land  and  water  is  then  nearly  the  same. 

'  Lieutenant  Maary,  of  the  United  States'  navy,  is  led  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  region  irithin  the  limit  of  the  N.E.  trade-winds,  in  the  Atlantic, 
in  which  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south  and  west :  thi^  region  is 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  with  its  base  towards  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica, between  the  equator  and  10<>  N.  lat.,  and  between  the  meridians  of 
10<>  and  25°  W.  long.  In  this  space,  in  which  the  law  of  the  trade-winds 
is  reversed,  there  are  great  atmospheric  disturbances,  violent  squalls,  sud- 
den gusts  of  wind,  thunder-storms,  heavy  rains,  baffling  airs,  and  calms. 

«  Monsoon  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  and  Malay  word  Moussin,  a  season. 
(Marsden,  in  Asiatic  Researches. 

*  Sir  John  Herschel  has  observed,  that  on  account  of  the  upper  flow  of 
heated  air  not  being  immediately  compensated  by  polar  currents  the  baro- 
meter is  two-tenths  of  an  inch  higher  at  the  tropics  than  at  the  equator. 
24* 
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The  HarmattaQ  or  N.E.  wind  of  Africa  is  a  periodical  land  breeze, 
which  comes  from  the  deserts  of  Northern  Africa,  occasionally  car- 
rying the  sand  300  miles  into  the  Atlantic ;  when  violent  it  is  said 
to  have  carried  dust  700  miles;  it  fell  on  the  deck  of  the  Clyde 
Indiaman  at  that  distance,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1826.* 

The  trade-winds  and  monsoons  are  permanent,  depending  on  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  sun ;  but  it  is  evident  from  theory  that  there 
must  be  partial  winds  in  all  part«  of  the  earth,  occasioned  by  the 
local  circumstances  that  affect  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Conse- 
quently the  atmosphere  is  divided  into  districts,  both  over  the  sea 
and  land,  in  which  the  winds  have  nearly  the  same  vicissitudes  from 
year  to  year.  The  regularity  is  greatest  towards  the  tropics,  where 
the  causes  of  disturbance  are  fewer.  In  the  higher  latitudes  it  is 
more  diflBcult  to  discover  any  regularity,  on  account  of  the  greater 
proportion  of  land,  the  difference  in  its  radiating  power,  and  the 
greater  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  But  even  there  a  degree  of  uni- 
formity prevails  in  the  succession  of  the  winds;  for  example,  in  all 
places  where  north  and  south  winds  blow  alternately,  a  vane  veers 
through  every  point  of  the  compass  in  the  transition,  and  in  some 
places  the  wind  makes  several  of  these  gyrations  in  the  coarse  of 
the  year.'  The  south-westerly  winds  so  prevalent  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  between  the  30th  and  60th  degrees  of  north  latitude  are  pro- 
duced by  the  upper  current  being  drawn  down  to  supply  the  super- 
ficial current  which  goes  towards  the  equator,  and,  as  it  has  a  greater 
rotatory  motion  than  the  earth  in  these  latitudes,  it  produces  a  south- 
westerly wind.  On  this  account  the  average  voyage  from  Liverpool 
to  New  York  in  a  sailing  vessel  is  40  days,  while  it  is  only  23  days 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  For  the  same  reason  the  average 
direction   of  the  wind  in   England,  France,  Germany,  Denmark, 

'  It  is  Dot  improbable  that  many  of  the  recorded  falls  of  sand  on  vessels 
in  the  Atlantic,  at  great  distances  from  land,  and  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  have  been  volcanic  ashes,  carried  in  the  upper  or 
counter  current  of  the  trade-winds,  from  the  volcanoes  of  tropical  America, 
in  the  instance  cited  by  Mr.  Pentland,  at  p.  40. 

•  In  the  northern  hemisphere  a  north  wind  sets  out  with  a  less  rotatory 
motion  than  the  places  have  at  which  it  successively  arrives,  consequently 
it  veers  through  all  the  points  of  the  compass  from  N.  to  N.E.  and  E.  If 
a  south  wind  should  now  spring  up,  it  would  gradually  veer  from  S.  to  8.W. 
and  W.,  because  its  rotatory  velocity  would  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
places  it  successively  comes  to.  The  combination  of  the  two  would  cause  a 
vane  to  veer  from  E.  to  S.E.  and  8. ;  but  the  rotation  of  the  earth  would 
now  cause  the  south  wind  to  veer  round  from  S.  to  S.W.  and  W. ;  and 
should  a  north  wind  iiow  arise,  its  combination  with  the  west  wind  would 
bring  the  vane  round  from  W.  to  N.W.  and  N.  again.  At  the  Greenwich 
Observatory  the  wind  makes  five  gyrations  iu  that  direction  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  In  Europe  it  is  ^he  contention  of  the  N.E.  and  S.W.  winds 
which  causes  the  rotation  of  the  wind,  and  the  principal  changes  of  weather, 
the  S.W.  being  warm  and  moist,  the  N.E.  cold  and  dry,  except  where  it 
cornea  over  the  Goiuian  Ocean. 
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Sweden,  and  North  America,  is  some  point  between  Boutb  and  west. 
North-westerly  winds  prevail  in  the  correspohaing  latitudes  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  from  the  same  cause.  In  fact,  whenever  the 
air  has  a  greater  velocity  of  rotation  than  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
a  wind  more  or  less  westerly  is  produced ;  and  when  it  has  less  ve- 
locity of  rotation  than  the  earth,  a  wind  having  an  easterly  tendency 
results.  Thus  there  is  a  perpetual  change  between  the  different 
masses  of  the  atmosphere,  the  warm  air  tempering  the  cold  of  the 
higher  latitudes,  and  the  cold  air  mitigating  the  heat  of  the  lower; 
it  will  be  shown  afterwards  that  the  aerial  currents  are  the  bearers 
of  principles  on  which  the  life  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world 
depends. 

Hurricanes  are  those  storms  of  wind  in  which  the  portion  of  the 
atmosphere  that  forms  them  revolves  in  a  horizontal  circuit  round  a 
vertical  or  somewhat  inclined  axis  of  rotation,  while  the  axis  itselfi 
and  consequently  the  whole  storm,  is  carried  forwards  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  so  that  the  direction  in  which  the  storm  is  advan- 
cing is  quite  different  from  the  direction  in  which  the  rotatory  cur- 
rent may  be  blowing  at  any  point;  the  progressive  motion  may 
continue  for  days,  while  the  wind  accomplishes  many  gyrations 
through  all  the  points  of  the  compass  in  the  same  time.  In  the 
Atlantic  the  principal  region  of  hurricanes  is  to  the  east  of  the  West 
India  islands,  and  in  the  Pacific  it  lies  east  of  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar ;  consequently  the  former  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  ' 
latter  in  the  southern  ;  but  in  every  case  the  storm  moves  in  an  ellip- 
tical or  parabolic  curve.  The  West  Indian  hurricanes  ^nerally 
have  their  origin  eastward  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  or  Caribbeaa 
islands,  and  the  vertex  of  their  path  near  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  or 
about  the  exterior  limit  of  the  north-east  trade  wind.  As  the  motion 
of  the  storm  before  it  reaches  the  tropic  is  in  a  straight  line  from 
S.E.  to  N. W.,  and  after  it  has  passed  the  tropic  from  S.W.  to  N.B., 
the  bend  of  the  curve  is  turned  towards  Florida  and  the  Carolinas. 
In  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  the  body  of  the  storms  moves  in  an 
exactly  opposite  direction.  The  hurricanes  which  originate  south  of 
the  equator,  and  whose  initial  path  is  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  turn  at 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  then  tend  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  so  that 
the  bend  of  the  curve  is  turned  towards  Madagascar. 

The  extent  and  velocity  of  the  Atlantic  hurricanes  are  great;  the 
most  rapid  move  at  the  rate  of  90  miles  an  hour.  The  hurricane 
which  took  place  on  the  12th  of  August,  1830,  was  traced  from  the 
eastward  of  the  Caribbean  islands  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  a 
distance  of  more  than  3000  miles,  which  it  passed  over  in  six  days. 
Although  that  of  the  1st  of  September,  1821,  was  not  so  extensive, 
its  velocity  was  greater,  as  it  moved  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hoar. 
Small  storms  are  generally  more  rapid  than  those  of  great  magni- 
tude.   Sometimes  they  appear  to  be  stationary,  sometimes  they  stop 
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and  again  proceed  on  their  course,  like  water-spouts.  Hurricanes 
are  occasionaUj  contemporaneous,  and  so  near  to  one  another  as  to 
travel  in  almost  parallel  tracks.  This  happened  in  the  China  Seas, 
in  October,  1840,  when  the  two  storms  met  at  an  angle  of  47°,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  the  ship  Golconda  foundered  in  that  spot  with 
800  people  on  board.  A  hurricane  has  been  split  or  divided  bj  a 
mountain  into  two  separate  storms,  each  of  which  continued  its  new 
course,  and  the  gyrations  were  made  with  increased  violence.  This 
oeenrred  in  the  gale  of  the  25th  of  December,  1821,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, when  the  Spanish  mountains  and  the  maritime  Alps 
became  new  centres  of  motion. 

Bj  the  friction  of  the  earth  the  axis  of  the  storm  bends  a  little 
forward,  and  the  whirling  motion  begins  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  before  it  is  felt  on  the  earth :  this  causes  a  continual  in- 
termixture of  the  lower  and  warmer  strata  of  air  with  those  that  are 
higher  and  colder,  producing  torrents  of  rain,  and  sometimes  violent 
electric  explosions. 

The  rotation  as  well  as  the  oourse  of  the  storm  is  in  a  different 
direction  in  the  two  hemispheres,  though  always  alike  in  the  same. 
In  the  northern  the  gyratory  movement  of  the  wind  is  from  east, 
through  the  north,  to  west,  south,  and  east  again;  while  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  the  rotation  about  the  axis  of  the  storm  is  in 
the  contrary  direction.  Hurricanes  happen  south  of  the  equator 
between  December  and  April ;  in  the  West  Indies,  between  June 
and  October.  Rotatory  storms  frequently  occur  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  the  typhoons  of  the  China  Seas  are  real  hurricanes  of  great  vio- 
lence. Both  conform  to  the  laws  of  such  winds  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  Atlantic  storms  probably  reach  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Two  circular  storms  have  passed  over 
Oreat  Britain,  and  small  ones  often  occur  between  the  Chops  of  the 
Channel  and  Madeira.  A  true  hurridkne  passed  over  Ireland  and 
the  west  coast  of  England  in  Januarv,  1889 :  a  strong  gale  had 
blown  from  S.S.E.  on  the  Gth,  when  about  ten  in  the  evening  the 
air  became  suddenly  calm  and  warm,  which  .was  evidently  during  the 
passage  of  the  axis  of  the  storm,  for  soon  afler  the  sale  was  renewed 
with  the  utmost  violence,  but  now  it  was  from  the  S.  W.  and  W.S.  W., 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  was  accompanied  by  snow,  thunder, 
lightning,  and  intense  cold.  At  Leeds,  70  miles  distant  from  the 
Irish  Sea,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  there  was  every- 
where a  saline  deposit.  ^ 

The  temperature  of  winds  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
face over  wnich  they  blow :  in  Europe  the  coldest  and  driest  wind 
is  from  the  N.  and  N.N.E. ;  in  America  it  is  from  the  N.  and  N.N.  W., 
because  both  come  from  the  polar  ice,  and  sweep  over  extensive 
tncts  of  land.     The  warm  and  moist  winds  in  Europe  are  from  the 
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S.W.y  because  they  blow  over  a  great  extent  of  ooean,  especially  on 
the  wefitcrn  side  of  the  continent. 

The  revolving  motion  accounts  for  the  sudden  and  violent  changes 
observed  during  hurricanes.  In  consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the 
air,  the  wind  blows  in  opposite  directions  on  each  side  of  the  axis  of 
the  storm,  and  the  violence  of  the  blast  increases  from  the  circum- 
ference towards  the  centre  of  gyration,  but  in  the  centre  itself  the 
air  is  in  repose :  hence,  when  the  body  of  the  storm  passes  over  a 
place,  the  wind  begins  to  blow  moderately,  and  increases  to  a  hurri- 
cane as  the  centre  of  the  whirlwind  approaches;  then  in  a  moment 
a  dead  and  awful  calm  succeeds,  suddenly  followed  by  a  renewal  oi 
the  storm  in  all  its  violence,  but  now  blowing  in  a  direction  diam^ 
trically  opposite  to  what  it  had  before }  this  happened  in  the  island 
of  St.  Thomas  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1837,  where  the  hurricane  in- 
creased in  violence  till  half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  when  perfect 
stillness  took  place  for  40  minutes,  after  which  the  storm  recom- 
menced in  a  contrary  direction.  The  breadth  of  a  hurricane  is  greatly 
augmented  when  its  path  changes  its  direction  in  crossing  the  tropic 
In  the  Atlantic  the  vortex  of  one  of  these  tempests  has  covered  an 
area  from  600  to  1000  miles  in  diameter.  The  breadth  of  the  lull 
in  the  centre  varies  from  5  to  80  miles :  the  height  is  from  1  to  5 
miles  at  most ;  so  that  a  person  might  see  the  strife  of  the  elements 
"  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  such  as  Teneriffe  or  Mowna  Roa,  in  a 
perfect  calm,  for  the  upper  clouds  are  frequently  seen  to  be  at  rast 
during  the  hideous  turmoil  in  the  lower  regions. 

The  sudden  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  in  latitudes 
habitually  visited  by  hurricanes  is  a  certain  indication  of  a  coming 
tempest.  In  consequence  of  the  centrifugal  force  of  these  rotatory 
storms,  the  air  becomes  rarefied,  and,  as  the  atmosphere  is  disturb^ 
to  some  distance  beyond  the  actual  circle  of  gyration  or  the  limits 
of  the  storm,  the  barometer  pften  sinks  some  hours  before  its  ai^ 
rival ;  it  continues  sinking  the  first  half  of  the  hurricane,  and  again 
rises  during  the  passage  of  the  latter  half,  though  it  does  not  attain 
its  greatest  height  till  the  storm  is  over.  The  diminution  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  is  greater,  and  extends  over  a  wider  area,  in  the 
temperate  zones  than  in  the  torrid,  on  account  of  the  sudden  expan- 
sion of  the  circle  of  rotation  where  the  gale  crosses  the  tropic. 

As  the  fall  of  the  barometer  gives  warning  of  the  approach  of  a 
hurricane,  so  the  laws  of  the  storm's  motion  afford  to  the  seaman 
knowledge  to  avoid  it.  In  the  northern  temperate  zone,  if  the  gale 
begins  from  the  S.E.  and  veers  by  S.  to  W.,  the  ship  should  steer 
to  the  S.E. ;-  but  if  the  gale  begins  Arom  the  N.E.  and  changes 
through  N.  to  N.W.,  the  vessel  ought  to  go  to  the  N.W.  In  the 
northern*  part  of  the  torrid  zone,  if  the  storm  begin  from  the  N.E. 
and  veer  through  E.  to  S.E ,  the  ship  should  steer  to  the  N.E.  ]  but 
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if  it  begin  fitmi  the  N.W.  and  veer  by  W.  to  S.W.,  the  ship  should 
steer  to  the  S.W.,  because  she  is  on  the  south-western  side  of  the 
storm.  Since  the  laws  of  storms  are  reversed  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, the  rules  for  steering  vessels  are  necessarily  reversed  also.' 

A  heavy  swell  or  storm-wave  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  these 
tempests.  In  the  centre  of  the  hurricane  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  so  much  diminished  by  rotation,  that  the  mercury  in 
the  barometer  falls  from  one  to  two,  and  even  two  and  a  half  inches. 
On  that  account  the  pressure  of  the  ocean  beyond  the  range  of  the 
wind  raises,  the  water  in  the  centre  of  the  vortex  about  two  feel 
above  ifs  Usual  level,  and  proportionally  to  the  degree  of  diminished 
pressure  over  the  whole  area  of  the  storm.  This  mass  of  water,  or 
storm-wave,  is  driven  bodily  along  with,  or  before  the  tempest,  and 
rolls  in  upon  the  land  like  a  huge  wall  of  water.  It  is  similar  to 
the  earthquake-wave,  and  is  by  no  means  the  heaping  up  of  the 
water  after  a  long  gale.     Ships  have  been  swept  by  it  out  of  docks 

*■  In  all  hurricanes  hitherto  observed,  the  sinking  of  the  mercury,  and 
the  increase  of  the  wind,  have  been  more  or  less  regularly  progressive  till 
within  three  or  four  hours*  sail  of  the  centre  of  the  storm ;  and  in  one 
class  they  have  continued  so  even  to  the  centre ;  while  in  another  class, 
and  by  far  the  most  terrible,  the  depression  of  the  mercury  has  been  sudden 
and  excessive  when  -within  that  distance  of  the  centre,  and  the  violence  of 
the  tempest  far  beyond  the  average.  When  a  ship  is  within  60  or  60  miles 
of  the  centre,  the  storm  has  the  mastery,  and  seamanship  is  of  little  avail. 
Rules  for  avoiding  this  calamity,  and  for  managing  a  ship  when  involved 
in  a  hurricane,  are  fully  explained  in  the  *  Hurricane  Guide,*  by  Wm.  Bad- 
cliff  Birt,  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Admiralty,  in  l2mo.,  London, 
1860 ;  a  little  book  in  which  the  navigator  will  find  information  conveyed 
in  a  very  intelligible  manner  on  the  subject;  and  in  the  new  edition,  1861, 
of  the  *  Sailor's  Horn-Book  for  the  Laws  of  Storms,'  by  H.  Piddington, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Marine  Courts  of  Inquiry  at  Calcutta.  The  follow- 
ing approximate  table  is  given  by  the  latter  author  to  serve  as  a  guide  till 
better  data  shall  be  obtained :  — 

Average  fill!  .of  the  IMdtancie  of  a  uhlp  from  the 

barometor  per  hour.  oentre  of  tbe  itonn,  in  mUM. 

From  0020  to  0  060 From  260  to  160 

"     0060  "   0  080 ««      160  «*  100 

"     0080  "   0120 "      100  "  80 

"     0120  "   0160 **        80  "  60 

The  rate  of  fall  per  hour  doubles  after  the  storm  has  lasted  six  hours,  and 
within  three  hours  of  the  centre  of  the  hurricane  the  mercury  will  fall 
four  times  as  fast,  if  it  be  of  the  violent  class. 

Colonel  James  Capper  discovered  the  rotatory  motions  of  storms,  and 
W.  C.  Redfield,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  was  tbe  first  who  determined  their  laws. 
Colonel  Reid,  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  Dr.  Thorn,  of  the  86th  regiment, 
and  Mr.  Piddington,  of  Calcutta,  have  also  written,  and  added  greatly  to 
our  knowledge,  on  the  subject;  whilst  Mr.  Birt  has  united  in  a  very 
abridged  form  the  practical  information  collected  by  the  authors  who  pre- 
ceded his  litue  essay  on  Hurricanes. 
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and  nvecSy  and  it  has  someiiineB  carried  vessels  over  ree&  and  banks 
so  as  to  land  them  high  and  dry ;  this  happened  to  two  ships  on  the 
coast  of  the  Eastern  Andaman  islands,  in  1844.  Connga,  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  is  particalarly  subject  to  inundations  from  that 
cause.  In  1789  the  town  and  20,000  inhabitants  were  destroyed 
by  a  succession  of  these  great  waves  during  a  hurricane,  and  as 
many  perished  there  in  1839. 

Besides  storm-waves,  storm-currents  are  raised,  which  revolve  with 
the  rotation  of  the  wind,  and  are  of  the  greatest  force  near  the 
centre  of  the  vortex. 

The  rise  of  the  sea  by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  ocean,  and 
the  irresistible  fury  of  Uie  wind,  make  a  tremendous  commotion  in 
the  centre  of  the  storm,  where  the  sea  rises,  not  in  waves,  but  in 
pyramidal  masses :  the  noise  during  its  passage  resembles  the  deaf- 
ening loar  of  the  most  tremendous  thunder ;  and  in  the  typhoons  in 
the  China  seas  it  is  lUce  numberless  voices  raised  to  the  utmost  pitch 
of  screaming.  In  general  there  is  very  little  thunder  and  light- 
ning; sometimes  a  vivid  flash  occurs  during  the  passage  of  the 
centre,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  storm;  yet  in  Barbadoes  the 
whole  atnM)sphere  has  been  enveloped  in  an  electric  cloud. 

A  thick  lurid  appearance,  with  dense  masses  of  cloud  in  the 
horizon,,  ominous  and  terrible,  are  the  harbingers  of  the  commg 
tempest.  The  sun  and  clouds  frequently  assume  a  fiery  redness,  the 
whole  sky  takes  a  wild  and  threatening  aspect,  and  Uie  wind  riseft 
and  falls  with  a  moaning  sound,  like  that  heard  in  old  houses  on  a 
winter's  night :  it  is  akin  to  the  '<  calling  of  the  sea,''  a  melancholy 
noise  which,  in  a  dead  calm,  presages  a  storm  on  some  parts  of  the 
Ei^lish  coaat 

Those  intensely  violent  gales,  of  short  duration,  called  ard^ 
$gualUf  because  they  rise  from  an  arch  of  clouds  on  the  horizon,  are 
not  rotatory;  they  occur  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  attended  by 
fierce  thunder  and  lightning  and  a  lurid  phosphorescent  gleam.  The 
north-western  gales  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  tornadoes  on  the 
African  coast,  and  the  pamperos  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  are  of  the 
same  nature.  On  an  average  a  strong  gale  moves  at  the  rate  of  40 
miles  an  hour,  a  storm  at  about  56,  and  hurricanes  at  90.  Deserts, 
especially  those  of  Africa  and  Asia,  are  subject  to  intensely  hot 
winds  of  short  duration,  frequently  fatal  to  exhausted  travellers; 
of  these  the  simoon  and  sand  wind  are  the  most  formidable ;  a  red 
lurid  appearance  in  the  atmosphere  caused  by  the  quantity  of  burn- 
ing sand  raised  by  the  wind  gives  warning  of  their  approach ;  every- 
thing is  scorched  in  their  passage,  and  breathing  becomes  painful; 
it  is  probably  owing  to  the  sand  wafted  by  them  that  these  winds 
are  so  deleterious,  and  not  to  their  temperature,  since  air  heated  to 
a  much  higher  degree  may  be  breathed  with  impunity,  as  has  been 
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proved  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  in  an 
atmosphere  raised  to  more  than  300^.  The  simoon  generally  blows 
only  a  few  hours,  but  sometimes  it  continues  for  two  or  three  days, 
when  it  comes  in  gusts  driving  clouds  of  sand — nothing  can  with- 
stand it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  unaccountably  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  occasion  these  formidable  winds. 

Whirlwinds  are  frequent  in  tropical  countries,  especially  in  deserts; 
sometimes  several  are  seen  at  one  time  in  the  Arabian  desertSi  of  all 
sizes,  from  a  few  feet  to  some  hundred  yards  in  diameter.  They 
occur  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  come 
without  the  smallest  notice,  rooting  up  trees,  overwhelming  caravansi 
and  throwing  down  houses ;  and  as  they  produce  water-spouts  when 
they  reach  the  sea,  they  dismantle  and  even  sink  ships.  Pillars  of 
sand  are  often  raised  by  them  on  th^  African  deserts  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  high.  In  Nubia,  Bruce  saw  eleven  advancing  towards 
him  with  considerable  swiftnes? :  it  was  vain  to  think  of  fljrmg  where 
the  speed  of  the  swiftest  horse  could  have  been  of  no  avail,  and  that 
conviction  riveted  him  to  the  spot  They  retreated,  leaving  him  in 
a  state  of  mind  between  fear  and  astonishment,  to  which  he  could 
give  no  name.  Whirlwinds  advance  with  a  loud  rushing  noise,  and 
are  frequently  attended  by  electrical  explosions.  The  water-sponts 
so  frequently  seen  on  the  ocean  originate  in  adjacent  strata  of  air  of 
different  temperatures,  running  in  opposite  directions  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere.  They  condense  the  vapour,  and  give  it 
a  whirling  motion,  so  that  it  descends  tapering  to  the  sea  below,  and 
causes  the  surface  of  the  water  to  ascend  in  a  pointed  spiral  till  it 
joins  that  from  above,  and  then  it  looks  like  two  inverted  coneSi 
being  thinner  in  the  middle  than  either  above  or  below.  When  a 
water-spout  has  a  progressive  motion,  the  upper  and  under  part  must 
move  in  the  same  direction,  and  with  equal  velocity — otherwise  it 
breakS;  which  frequently  happens. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

ETaporation — Distribution  of  Vapour — Dew — Hoar  Frost — Fog — Region 
of  Clouds — Forms  of  Clouds — Rain — Distribution  of  Rain — Quantity  — 
Number  of  rainy  Days  in  different  Latitudes — Rainless  Districts — Snow 
Crystals — Line  of  Perpetual  Snow — Limit  of  Winter  Snow  on  the  Plaina 
—Sleet — Hail — Minuteness  of  the  Ultimate  Particles  of  Matter — Their 
Densities  and  Forms — Their  Action  on  Light — Colour  of  Bodies — Colour 
of  the  Atmosphere — Its  Absorption  and  Reflection  of  Light — Mirage  — 
Fog  Images — Corones  and  Hilos-rThe  Rainbow — Iris  in  Dewdrops — The 
Polarisation  of  the  Atmosphere  —  Atmospheric  Electricity — Its  Varia- 
tions—  Electricity  of  Fogs  and  Rain  —  Inductive  Action  of  the  Earth — 
Lightning — Thunder — Distribution  of  Thunder-Storms — Back  Stroke  — 
St.  Elmo's  Fire  —  Phosphorescence — Aurora  —  Magnetism — Terrestrial 
Magnetism — The  Dip — Magnetic  Poles  and  Equator — Magnetic  Intensity 

.  — Dynamic  Equator — Declination — Magnetic  Meridian  —  Lines  of  Equal 
Variation — Horary  Variations — Line  of  Alternate  Horary  Phenomena — 
Magnetic  Storms — Coincidence  of  the  Lines  of  equal  Magnetic  Intensity' 
with  Mountain  Chains — Diamagnetism. 

Moisture  is  evaporated  in  an  invisible  form  from  every  part  of 
the  land  and  water,  and  at  all  temperatures,  even  from  snow.  Mr. 
Darwin  mentions  that  the  snow  once  entirely  disappeared  ^m  the 
Nevado  of  Aconcagua  in  Chile,  which  is  23,910  feet  high,  from  eva^ 
poration  under  a  cloudless  sky  and  an  excessively  dry  air.  The 
vapour  rises  and  mixes  with  the  atmosphere ;  and  as  its  pressure  and 
density  diminish  with  the  height  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in 
consequence  of  gravitation,  there  is  absolutely  less  moisture  in  the 
higher  than  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  air.* 

Seven-tenths  of  the  atmosphere  rests  on  the  ocean ;  therefore  the 
sea  has  the  greatest  influence  in  modifying  climates  and  supplying 
the  air  with  moisture.  The  evaporation  is  greatest  between  the  tro- 
pics, from  the  excess  of  heat«and  the  preponderance  of  the  ocean, 

'  The  humidity  of  the  air  is  measured  by  the  Hygrometer,  an  instrument 
which  shows  the  rapidity  of  eyaporation  at  all  temperatures ;  for  the  rate 
of  eyaporation  is  in  proportion  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is 
nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  density.  When  the  evaporation  is  below 
15°  on  the  scale  of  the  Hygrometer  the  air  is  very  damp,  when  above  70® 
it  is  intensely  dry.  The  best  mode  of  determining  the  quantity  of  moisture 
in  the  air  is  by  the  wet  bulb  thermometer,  which  shows  the  temperature  at 
which  the  atmosphere  is  saturated  with  humidity :  hence  the  amount  of 
t^e  latter  is  easily  found  in  the  tablet. 
26 
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and  its  average  quantity  decreases  from  thence  to  the  poles.  Over 
the  open  sea,  in  all  latitudes,  the  air  is  saturated  with  moisture ;  and 
in  that  over  the  coasts  the  quantity  is  very  great,  hut  it  diminishes 
from  the  coasts  to  the  interior  of  the  continents.  In  the  interior  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  in  the  deserts  of  Asia,  and  in 
the  interior  of  New  Holland,  the  air  is  continually  dry.  There  is 
scarcely  any  evaporation  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and  the  extreme 
heat,  increased  by  the  reverberation  of  the  sand,  opposes  aqueous 
precipitation,  so  this  land  is  doomed  to  perpetual  sterility.  The  air 
over  the  steppes  of  Siberia  is  likewise  nearly  deprived  of  moisture. 
The  greatest  degree  of  dryness  on  record  is  that  observed  by  M. 
Erman  between  the  valleys  of  the  Irtish  and  Obi,  after  a  continued 
Bouth-west  wind  and  a  temperature  of  74°  T  of  Fahrenheit. 

Throughout  all  the  countries  in  the  northern  hemisphere  where 
observations  have  been  made  on  the  variations  of  atmospheric  moist- 
ure, it  appears  that  the  air  contains  less  vapour  in  January  than  in 
any  other  month  of  the  year,  yet  at  that  time  there  is  the  greatest 
dampness  to  our  sensations ;  while  in  July  the  air  is  driest,  and  yet, 
on  account  of  the  heat,  evaporation  is  the  greatest :  the  reason  is, 
that  the  heat  in  July  dissolves  the  moisture  and  increases  its  elasti- 
city or  tension  so  much  that  it  becomes  insensible,  whereas  the  cold 
of  winter  condenses  it  and  renders  it  apparent.  The  proportion  of 
•vapoul  in  the  air  varies  with  the  direction  of  the  wind :  in  Europe 
it  is  greatest  in  a  S.W.  wind,  and  least  in  a  N.E.;  the  former  being 
part  of  the  equatorial  current  drawn  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  comes  warm  and  moist  over  the  Atlantic,  while  the  northern 
wind  blows  dry  and  cold  from  the  pole.  When  the  moisture  is 
abundant  and  the  tension  great,  which  is  often  the  case  before  rain, 
the  air  is  very  transparent,  and  distant  objects  appear  nearer,  and 
all  their  details  are  distinctly  seen:  from  that  circumstance  the 
clearer  view  of  distant  mountains  and  headlands  predicts  wet  wea- 
ther. Very  dry  air  is  also  exceedingly  transparent,  as  on  the  tops 
of  very  lofty  mountains,  and  in  sandy  deserts  where  the  stars  are 
seen  to  shine  with  uncommon  lustre,  and  the  brighter  planets  are 
visible  in  the  daytime.  On  account  of  the  heat  the  air  between  the 
tropics  contains  more  moisture  than  els^^ere,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  amount  of  evaporation,  the  warmth  there  would  be  greater  than 
it  is,  for  a  depression  of  temperature  takes  place  during  evaporation 
by  the  absorption  of  the  heat  which  becomes  latent  and  insensible 
to  the  feelings  and  to  the  thermometer.  The  evaporation  and  con- 
sequent absorption  of  heat  may  be  so  rapid  as  to  produce  intense 
cold ;  upon  that  principle  M.  Boutigny  froze  water  and  even  quick- 
silver in  a  red-hot  crucible. 

The  quantity  of  atmospheric  moisture  varies  also  with  the  hours 
of  the  day  and  night  In  early  morning  the  evaporation  aocumu- 
htos  near  the  sumce  of  the  ground  from  the  resistanoe  of  Uie  air 
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ftbove  it,  but  as  the  sun  rises  above  the  horizon  the  warm  air  descends 
and  carries  the  vapour  with  it ;  so  that  the  quantity  near  the  ground 
is  diminished  till'  evening,  when,  on  account  of  the  lowness  of  the 
temperature,  the  ascending  currents  cease,  and  the  air  becomes  loaded 
with  vapour  and  deposits  its  excess  in  the  shape  of  dew  or  hoar-frost. 
For  in  the  night  the  earth  radiates  part  of  the  heat  it  received 
during  the  daj  through  the  atmosphere  into  space,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bodies  on  its  surface  sinks  below  that  of  the  air ;  and 
bj  abstracting  part  of  the  heat  which  holds  the  humidity  of  the  air 
in  solution,  a  deposition  takes  place.  The  dew-point  is  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  vapour  is  deposited  on  bodies  colder  than  itself,  but 
before  any  deposition  takes  place  the  air  must  be  saturated  with 
moisture  to  the  temperature  of  the  body  upon  which  the  dew  is  de- 
posited. It  is  very  abundant  on  the  shores  of  continents,  but  it  is 
not  deposited  on  small  islands  in  the  midst  of  large  seas,  because  on 
them  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  day  and  night 
is  not  sufficiently  great.  Br.  Dal  ton  has  estimated  that  the  quantity 
of  dew  that  falls  in  England  annually  would  form  a  bed  of  water 
uniformly  spread  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  five  inches  in  depth. 
If  the  radiation  be  great,  the  dew  is  £ozen  and  becomes  hoar-frost, 
which  is  the  ice  of  dew.  Cloudy  and  windy  weather  is  unfavour- 
able for  the  formation  of  dew  by  preventing  the  free  radiation  of 
heat,  and  actual  contact  is  necessary  for  its  S)rmation,  as  it  is  never 
suspended  in  the  air  like  fog.  Dew  falls  in  calm  serene  nights,  but 
not  on  all  substances  indifferently ;  it  wets  them  in  proportion  to 
their  powers  of  radiation,  leaving  those  dry  that  radiate  feebly  or 
not  at  all.  Dew  is  most  abundant  on  coasts ;  in  the  interior  of  con- 
tinents there  is  very  little,  except  near  lakes  or  rivers.  When  dew 
is  congealed  into  hoar-frost  it  forms  beautiful  crystals,  and  the  cold 
which  produces  it  is  very  hurtful  to  vegetation,  but  the  slightest  cover- 
ing preserves  plants  from  its  effects. 

When  the  atmosphere  is  so  saturated  with  the  vapour  of  water 
that  it  is  precipitated  in  the  air  itself,  a  fog  is  the  result,  which  con- 
sists of  small  globular  particles  of  water.  When  dew  is  formed,  the 
earth  is  colder  than  the  air  in  contact  with  it;  but  the  case  is  exactly 
the  contrary  when  fogs  take  place,  the  moist  soil  being  warmer  than 
the  air.  In  countries  Where  the  soil  is  moist  and  warm,  and  the  air 
damp  and  cold,  thick  and  frequent  foes  arise,  as  in  England,  where 
the  coasts  are  washed  by  a  sea  of  elevated  temperature,  and  the 
excess  of  the  heat  of  the  Gulf-stream  above  the  cold  moist  air  is  the 
cause  of  the  perpetual  fogs  in  Newfoundland,  and  on  the  approach 
of  winter  those  dense  fogs  known  to  the  seamen  as  frost-smoke  steam 
from  the  Polar  Ocean  till  it  is  frozen  over. 

Superior  to  all  these  phenomena,  and  at  a  considerable  height  above 
the  earth,  the  air  is  very  dry,  because  under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  vapour  asoends  in  a  highly  elastic  and  invisible  state  till  it  reaches 
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ft  stratam  of  air  of  lower  temperature,  and  then  it  is  condensed  into 
clouds.  The  region  of  clouds  is  a  zone  at  a  height  varying  from 
one  to  four  miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  is  saturated 
with  moisture.  From  friction  and  other  causes  the  currents  of  air 
in  the  lower  part  of  that  zone  run  horizontally  on  each  other ;  and 
as  they  generally  differ  in  moisture,  temperature,  and  velocity,  the 
colder  condense  the  invisible  vapour  in  the  warmer,  and  make  it 
apparent  in  the  form  of  a  cloud,  which  differs  in  no  respect  from  a 
fog,  except  that  one  floats  high  in  the  air,  while  the  other  rests  on 
the  ground. 

At  moderate  heights  clouds  consist  of  vapour,  but  at  great  eleva- 
tions where  the  cold  is  severe  they  are  an  assembbge  of  minute 
crystals  of  ice.  They  assume  three  primary  characters,  from  whence 
four  subordinate  forms  are  derived.  The  cirrus,  or  cat's-tail  [mare's 
tail]  of  sailors,  is  the  highest ;  it  sometimes  resembles  a  white  brush, 
at  other  times  it  consists  of  horizontal  bands  of  slender  silvery  fila- 
ments. To  these  all  Kamtz's  measurements  assign  a  height  of 
19,500  feet,  which  is  confirmed  by  their  appearance  being  the  same 
when  seen  from  the  tops  of  mountains  or  from  the  plains ;  conse- 
quently they  must  consist  of  minute  particles  of  ice  or  flakes  of  snow 
floating  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  zone  of  clouds.  The  cirri  for 
the  most  part  arrange  themselves  in  parallel  bands  which  converge  to 
opposite  points  in  the  horizon,  by  the  eflects  of  perspective,  and  as 
they  travel  in  their  longitudinal  direction  they  appear  to  be  station- 
ary. In  the  middle  and  higher  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
they  tend  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  at  the  equator  from 
south  to  north.  It  is  supposed  that  their  parallel  form  arises  from 
their  being  conductors  between  two  foci  of  electricity,  but,  whatever 
the  cause  of  this  arrangement  may  be,  it  is  very  extensive ;  they 
are  supposed  by  Baron  Hunlboldt  and  M.  Arago  to  be  connected 
with  the  aurora.  Among  these  clouds,  which  occasionally  appear 
like  fleecy  cotton  or  wool,  halos  and  parhelia  are  formed,  which  often 
precede  a  change  of  weather,  announcing  rain  in  summer^  in  winter 
frost  and  snow. 

Cumuli  or  summer-clouds  are  rounded  forms  resting  on  a  straight 
band  in  the  horizon,  and  resemble  mountains  covered  with  snow. 
They  are  formed  by  ascending  currents  drawing  the  vapours  into  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere ;  sometimes  they  rise  and  cover 
the  whole  sky,  and  in  the  evening  they  frequently  become  more  nu- 
merous and  of  deeper  tint,  presaging  storm  or  rain. 

The  stratus  is  the  third  of  the  primary  characters  of  clouds :  it 
is  a  horizontal  band,  which  forms  at  sunset  and  vanishes  at  sunrise. 
The  subordinate  varieties  of  clouds  are  combinations  of  these  three 
principal  classes.^     The  winds,  the  great  agents  in  all  atmospheric 

'  The  four  subordinate  forms  of  clouds  are  the  cirro-stratus,  composed 
of  little  bands  of  filaments,  more  compact  than  the  cirraa,  forming  hori- 
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cbangeS;  carry  the  Tapour  to  a  distance,  \pbere  it  is  often  condensed 
on  the  tops  of  mountains  into  cloods  which  seem  to  be  stationary, 
but  which  in  reality  are  only  maintained  by  a  constant  condensation 
of  fresh  vapour,  which  is  carried  off,  as  soon  as  formed;  by  the 
wind,  and  becomes  invisible  on  entering  warmer  air. 

When  two  masses  of  air  of  different  temperature  meet,  the  colder, 
by  abstracting  the  heat  which  holds  the  moisture  in  solution,  causes 
the  particles  to  coalesce  and  form  drops  of  water,  which  fall  in  the 
shape  of  rain  by  their  gravitation.  And  when  two  strata  of  different 
temperature  moving  rapidly  in  contrary  directions  come  into  contact, 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain  takes  place ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  aqueons 
vapour  is  most  abundant  in  tropical  regions,  the  drops  are  larger 
and  the  rain  heavier  than  elsewhere. 

Since  heat  is  the  cause  of  evaporation,  rain  is  very  unequally  die- 
tributed,  and  with  it  decreases  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  From 
the  island  of  Haiti  in  the  Antilles,  to  Uleaborg  in  Finland,  the 
annual  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  decreases  from  150  inches  to  13. 
It  is,  however,  more  abundant  in  the  New  World  than  in  the  Old: 
115  inches  fall  annually  in  trc^ical  America,  while  in  the  Old  World 
the  annual  fall  is  only  76  iilches ;  so  also  in  the  temperate  zone  of 
the  United  States  the  annual  quantity  is  37  inches,  while  in  the  Old 
Continent  it  is  but  31}  inches.* 

Between  the  tropics  the  rains  follow  the  course  of  the  sun :  when 
he  is  north  of  the  equator  the  rains  prevail  in  the  northern  tropic; 
and  when  he  is  south  of  that  line,  in  the  southern :  hence  one  period 
of  the  year  is  extremely  wet  and  the  other  extremely  dry;  the 
change  taking  place  near  the  equinoxes.  Nevertheless,  in  countries 
situate  between  the  5th  and  10th  parallels  of  latitude,  north  and 
south,  there  are  two  rainy  seasons,  and  two  dry ;  one  occurs  when 

zontal  strata,  which  seem  to  be  numerous  thin  clouds  when  in  the  zenith,  and 
at  the  horizon  a  long  narrow  band.  The  cumulo-stratus  consists  of  the 
summer-cload,  like  snowy  mountains  heaped  on  one  another,  which  at  sun- 
rise have  a  black  or  bluish  tint  at  the  horizon,  and  pass  into  the  nimbus, 
or  rain-cloud,  which  has  a  uniform  grey  tint,  fringed  at  the  edges,  —  it 
often  becomes  a  thunder-cloud;  and  the  fourth  is  the  cirro-cumulus,  a 
combination  of  filaments  and  heaped-up  cumuli  or  summer-clouds.  In 
1 848  the  sky  was  nearly  cloudless  and  free  of  fog  night  and  day,  at  London, 
foi^  the  first  eight  days  of  May,  and  was  almost  free  from  clouds  till  the 
]5tb,  a  circumstance  without  parallel  on  record.  — General  Quarterly  Re- 
port of  Weather  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich. 

*  Local  circumstances  have  great  influence,  especially  the  vicinity  of 
mountains :  probably  the  greatest  average  annual  quantity  on  record  is 
802  inches,  which  falls  on  the  western  Ghauts,  in  18°  N.  lat  At  Guada- 
loupe  it  is  286  inches.  In  the  Silvas  of  the  river  Amazon  and  at  Honduras 
it  is  said  to  be  excessive.  In  England  the  average  annual  quantity  is  82 
inches ;  nearly  half  that  quantity  fell  in  the  first  six  weeks  of  1848,  which 
is  more  than  had  occurred  for  88  years,  and  probably  within  a  century .^« 
Greenwich  Meteor.  Register. 
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the  son  panes  the  zenith  in  his  progress  to  the  nearest  tropic,  and 
the  other  at  his  return,  hut  in  the  latter  the  rains  are  less  violent 
and  of  shorter  duration.  Although  the  quantity  of  water  which 
falls  hetween  the  tropics  in  a  month  is  greater  than  that  of  a  whole 
Tear  in  Europe,  yet  the  numher  of  rainy  days  increases  with  the 
latitude,  so  that  there  are  fewest  where  the  quantity  is  greatest. 
Neither  does  it  fall  continually  during  the  rainy  season  hetween  the 
tropics,  for  the  sky  is  generally  clear  at  suniise,  it  heoomes  cloudy 
at  ten  in  the  morning,  at  noon  the  rain  hegins  to  fiEdl,  and,  after 
pouring  for  four  or  five  hours,  the  clouds  vanish  at  sunset,  and  not  a 
drop  falls  in  the  night,  so  that  a  day  of  uninterrupted  rain  is  very 
rare.' 

At  sea  within  the  region  of  the  trade-winds  it  seldom  rains,'  hut 
in  the  narrow  zone  hetween  them  known  as  the  Variables,  in  hoth 
tlie  great  oceans,  it  rains  almost  continually,  attended  hy  violent 
thunder  and  lightning. 

Throughout  the  whole  region  where  the  monsoons  prevail,  it  is 
not  the  sun,  directly,  hut  the  winds,  that  regulate  the  periodical 
rains.  That  region  extends  from  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa  and 
Madagascar  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  northern  districts  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the  face  of  the  Himalaya, 
the  interior  of  China,  and  even  to  Corea,  inclusive.  In  these  coun- 
tries the  western  coasts  are  watered  dt^ng  the  south-west  monsoon, 
which  prevails  from  April  to  October ;  and  the  eastern  coasts  are 
watered  during  the  north-east  monsoon,  which  blows  from  October 
to  April.  For  example,  the  south-west  wind  condenses  the  vapour 
on  the  summit  of  the  Ghauts,  and  violent  rains  fall  daily  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  while  on  the  Coromandel  coast  the  sky  is  serene. 
Exactly  the  contrary  takes  place  during  the  north-east  monsoon ;  it 
rains  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  while  there  is  fair  weather  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  and  the  table-land  of  the  Beccan  partakes  of  both. 
In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  rainy  season  corresponds  with  the 
south-west  mofisoon,  and  the  dry  with  the  south-eastern. 

Between  the  tropics  it  rains  rarely  during  the  night,  and  for  months 
together  not  a  drop  fa\\s ; '  while  in  the  temperate  zone  it  often  rains 
in  the  nicht,  and  rain  falls  at  all  seasons,  though  more  abundantly 
in  some  than  in  others.  It  seldom  rains  in  summer  throughout  the 
north  of  Africa,  Madeira,  the  southern  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 

*  At  Demerara  six  inches  have  been  knoirn  to  fall  in  12  hours.  The 
quantity  that  falls  in  Italy  is  sometimes  very  great;  at  Rome  half  the 
yearly  average  quantity  fell  in  15  hours. 

[*  Showers  and  squalls  of  rain  occur  frequently  in  the  regions  of  both 
the  N.£.  and  S.£.  trade-winds.] 

■  [According  to  the  experience  of  the  writer,  derived  from  cmising  seve- 
ral years  within  the  tropics,  rain  is  most  frequent  at  night.  It  is  certainly 
the  case  in  the  Chinese  Seas,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Sumatra  and  Java.] 
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Sioilj,  soatbern  Italy,  all  Greece,  and  the  north-western  part  of 
Asia ;  but  it  falls  copiously  during  the  other  seasons,  especially  in 
winter ;  consequently  that  extensive  region  is  called  the  province  of 
winter  rains. 

Tbe  province  of  autumnal  rains  includes  all  Europe  south  of  the 
Carpathians,  western  France,  tbe  delta  of  the  Rhine,  northern  and 
western  Scandinavia,  and  the  British  isles ;  throughout  these  coun- 
tries more  rain  falls  in  autumn  than-  in  the  other  three  seasons. 

The  province  of  summer  rains  comprises  the  eastern  parts  of 
France,  the  Netherlanda  (with  the  exception  oi  the  delta  oi  the 
Rhine),  the  north  of  Switzerland,  all  Grennany  north  of  the  Alps, 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  Denmark,  southern  Scandinavia,  all  oen« 
tral  Europe,  and  the  countries  beyond  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the 
interior  of  Siberia,  where  showers  are  very  rare  in  winter.  In  some 
places  it  rains  almost  perpetually,  as  in  the  island  of  Sitka,  on  tbe 
north-eastern  coast  of  North  America,  where  the  year  has  sometimes 
passed  with  only  40  days  of  fair  weather. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  Chile  and  the  south-western  part 
of  America,  winter  is  the  rainy  season,  while  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Cordilleras,  in  the  interior  of  that  chain,  the  rains  occur  in  sum- 
mer. In  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  extreme  point  of  the  continent 
the  two  provinces  meet,  Uie  periodical  precipitation  disappears,  and 
it  snows  and  rains  throughout  the  year  in  torrents.  At  Cape  Horn 
the  quantity  of  ndn  which  fell  in  41  days  measured  nearly  154 
inches.  This  excessive  fall  of  rain  occurs  along  the  whole  western 
shores  of  Patagonia,  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  Cape  Tres 
Montes  —  a  circumstance  &voured  by  the  high  and  rugged  ooastSi 
and  the  incessant  westerly  winds,  which  carry  the  vapour  exhaled 
from  the  ocean  to  be  precipitated  here  in  the  form  of  rain. 

South  Africa  and  Australia  resemble  each  other  in  their  ndnj 
seasons,  which  in  both  countries  take  place  in  the  winter  months. 

The  annual  amount  of  rain  at  the  equator  is  95  inches,  which  falls 
in  78  or  80  days,  giving  an  average  of  1*14  inch  daily ;  while  at 
St.  Petersburg  fbe  annual  amount  is  17  inches,  which  falls  in  169 
days,  the  average  being  little  more  than  the  tenth  of  an  inch  daily. 

The  quantity  of  rain  decreases  in  ascending  from  the  plains  to 
table-lands,  especially  if  these  be  edged  by  mountainsi,  because  they 
precipitate  the  vapour  before  it  arrives  at  the  high  plains.  On  the 
contrary,  the  quantity  increases  in  ascending  from  plains  to  the  to^ 
or  slopes  of  rugged  mountains,  on  account  of  partial  currents  of  air 
which  condense  the  moisture  into  clouds. 

The  quantity  of  rain  decreases  on  receding  from  the  coasts  into 
the  interior  of  continents,  because  more  vapour  rises  from  the  sea 
than  from  the  land.  The  vapour  from  the  Gulf-stream  produces  a 
greater  quantity  of  rain  and  fog  in  the  southern  counties  of  England 
and  Ireland  than  that  which  &lls  in  the  other  parts  of  the  islands. 
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The  number  of  rainy  days  depends  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
In  Europe,  if  the  wind  always  blew  from  the  north-east,  it  would 
seldom  rain,  because  it  blows  over  a  great  extent  of  continent ;  whereas 
it  would  neVfer  cease  raining  were  the  wind  always  to  blow  from  the 
south-west,  because  it  would  come  loaded  with  vapour  from  the  At- 
lantic. Hence  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls  on  the  west  coasts 
of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  coast  of  Scandinavia,  the  Eastern 
Alps,  and  the  centre  of  Portugal ;  in  the  two  last  it  depends  partly 
on  the  height  and  serrated  form  of  the  mountains.  In  western 
Europe  it  rains  on  twice  as  many  days  as  in  the  eastern  part :  in 
Ireland  there  arc  three  times  as  many  rainy  days  as  in  Italy  or  Spain. 
In  fact,  on  the  western  side  of  Ireland,  it  rains  on  208  days  out  of 
the  365.  In  England,  France,  and  the  north  of  Germany,  there 
are  from  152  to  155  rainy  days  in  the  year;  the  number  decreases 
towards  the  interior  of  the  continent,  so  that  in  Siberia  it  only  rains 
on  60  days  in  the  yoar.  Occasionally  it  rains  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country  at  the  same  time ;  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1842,  it  rained 
in  North  America  over  1400  miles  in  len^h,  but  the  breadth  to 
which  it  extended  was  not  ascertained.  Rain  sometimes  falls  with- 
out clouds,  from  a  partial  condensation  of  vapour;  Sir  James  C. 
Boss  mentions  a  smart  shower  without  clouds  which  he  saw  in  the 
South  Atlantic  on  the  20th  December,  1839 :  it  continued  an  hour. 

There  are  enormous  tracts  of  land  on  which  rain  never  falls,  and 
others  where  it  rains  at  long  intervals  and  in  small  quantities.  The 
most  extensive  rainless  district  stretches  from  the  borders  of  Morocco 
eastward  through  the  desert  of  Africa,  the  low  coasts  of  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  the  desert  province  of  Mekran,  in  Beloochistan,  occupy- 
ing a  space  of  80  degrees  of  longitude  and  17  of  latitude.  The 
desert  of  Gobi,  on  the  table-land  of  Tibet,  and  part  of  Mongolia, 
form  another  rainless  province  in  the  great  continent;  while,  in  the 
New  World,  the  rainless  districts  are  —  the  table-land  of  Mexico, 
part  of  Guatemala  and  California,  and  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Andes  of  Pcra,  towards  the  Pacific ;  in  all  occupjring  a  surface  equal 
to  5,500,000  square  miles.  The  whole  of  the  moisture  is  intercepted 
by  the  Andes  of  Peru ;  so  that  rain  only  occurs  on  the  coast  once  or 
twice  in  a  century  —  to  the  great  terror  of  the  inhabitants  when  it 
does  fall.  South  Africa  and  Australia  beyond  the  tropics,  suffer 
from  droughts,  which  are  periodical  in  Australia;  they  recur  in  the 
countries  of  the  eastern  coasts  in  a  period  of  12  years,  and  continue 
8  years.  The  Pampas  of  South  America  are  also  subject  to  droughts, 
though  they  do  not  appear  to  be  periodical,  nor  do  they  continue 
more  than  a  season.' 

When  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  near  the  freezing  point  or 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  chart  of  the  distribution  of  rain  in  the 
Physical  Atlas  of  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  Esq.,  where  the  value  of  tb* 
practioe  referred  to  in  note  p.  274  is  shown. 
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below  it^  mow  Mia  instead  of  rain ;  bnt  the  colder  the  air  the  less 
moisture  does  it  contain^  consequently  the  less  snow  falls,  which  is 
the  reason  of  the  comparatively  small  quantity  on  the  high  plains 
of  the  Himalaya  and  Andes.  Snow  sometimes  assumes  the  form  oi 
grains;  but  is  generally  in  regular  crystals  of  great  beauty,  varying 
in  form  according  to  the  degree  of  cold.  Dr.  Scoresby,  whose 
voyages  in  the  Polar  Seas  afforded  him  constant  opportunities  of 
studying  them,  of  which  he  so  diligently  availed  himself,  mentions 
five  principal  kinds  of  snow-crystals,  each  of  which  had  manv  varie- 
ties, in  all  amounting  to  96.  M.  EHmtz,  however,  is  of  opinion  that 
there  are  several  hundred.  The  whiteness  of  the  snow  is  owing  to 
the  reflection  of  light  from  the  minute  &ces  of  its  crystals,  wUch 
are  like  small  mirrors. 

Snow  never  falls  between  the  tropics  except  on  the  tops  of  very 
high  mountains.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  line  of  perpetual  snow 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  these  hot  regions  is  about  15,207  feet, 
from  whence  it  decreases  on  both  sides,  and  at  last  grazes  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  ^t  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles,  subject,  however, 
to  various  flexures.  In  the  Andes,  near  Quito,  the  lowest  level  hat 
an  elevation  of  15,795  feet,  which  is  bifher  than  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc ;  from  thence  it  varies  very  irregularly,  both  to  the  north  and 
south.  In  18^  of  N.  lat.  it  descends  to  14,772  feet  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Mexico,  while  on  the  south  it  rises  to  18,000  feet  in  some 
parts  of  the  western  Cordillera  of  the  Bolivian  Andes,  owing  to  the 
extensive  radiation  from  the  subjacent  plains  and  valleys.  The  line 
is  at  an  altitude  of  17,000  feet  on  the  western  Cordillera,  whence  it 
sinks  to  13,800  feet  at  Copiapo,  to  12,780  near  Valparaiso ',  it  is 
only  7960  in  the  southern  prolongation  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  on  the 
volcano  of  Antuco,  lat.  37^  40',  and  3390  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
In  lat.  31^  N.  the  snow-line  is  at  an  elevation  of  12,981  feet  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Himalaya,  and  at  16,620  feet  on  the  northern 
side,  while  Captain  Gerard  gives  from  18,000  to  19,000  as  its  alti- 
tude on  the  mountains  in  the  middle  of  the  pldn  of  Tartary.  On 
Mont  Blanc  the  line  is  at  the  height  of  8500  feet,  so  that  mountain 
is  snow-clad  for  7000  feet  below  its  summit.  In  the  Pyrenees  it  is 
8184  feet,  and  at  the  bland  of  Mageroe  it  is  at  2160  feet,  above  Uie 
Polar  Ocean. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere  snow  never  falls  on  the  low  lands  at 
the  level  of  the  sea  north  of  the  48th  parallel  of  latitude,  on  account 
of  the  predominance  of  water,  whereas  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
it  falls  on  the  plains  much  nearer  the  equator,  on  account  of  the 
excess  of  land,  but  its  limit  is  a  curved  line,  on  account  of  the  alter- 
nations of  land  and  water.  In  the  western  part  of  the  great  conti- 
nent the  southern  limit  of  the  fall  of  snow  on  the  low  lands  nearly 
coincides  with  the  30th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  so  that  it  includes 
all  Europe.     In  the  American  continent  it  follows  nearly  the  same 
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line,  extending  tlirough  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States.  In 
China  snow  falls  at  the  level  of  the  sea  as  far  south  as  Canton ;'  on 
the  north-western  coast  of  America,  on  the  contrary,  it  does  not  fall 
at  that  level  till  about  the  48th  degree  of  N.  lat. — these  are  the  two 
extremes.  Although  Europe  lies  within  the  region  of  snow,  the 
quantity  that  falls  is  very  different  in  different  places,  increasing 
greatly  from  south  to  north.  On  an  average  it  snows  only  one  day 
and  a  half  at  Rome  in  the  year,  while  at  Petersburg  there  are  171 
snowy  days,  but  in  that  city  the  quantity  of  rain  is  to  that  of  snow 
as  1000  to  384.  Snow,  by  protecting  the  ground  from  cold  winds, 
as  well  as  by  its  slow  conducting  power,  and  by  preventing  radiation, 
maintains  the  earth  at  a  higher  temperature  than  it  otherwise  would 
have.  In  Siberia  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the 
ground  beneath  the  snow  and  that  of  the  air  above  it  has  amounted 
to  38°  Fahrenheit. 

Sleet,  which  is  formed  of  small  particles  of  rounded  hail  mixed 
with  rain,  falls  in  squally  weather  in  spring  and  autumn.  True 
hail,  when  large,  is  pear-shaped,  and  consists  of  a  nucleus  of  frozen 
snow  coated  with  ice,  and  sometimes  with  alternate  layers  of  snow 
and  ice.  Hailstones  have  often  fallen  as  large  as  pigeons'  and  even 
hens'  eggs.  The  masses  and  blocks  of  ice  of  great  size,  which  have 
not  un frequently  fallen,  appear  to  have  been  formed  of  hailstones  of 
large  size  frozen  together.  It  appears  to  be  formed  in  the  high  cold 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  by  the  sudden  condensation  of  vapour 
during  the  contention  of  opposing  winds,  and  is  intimately  connected 
with  electricity,  since  its  fall  is  generally  accompanied  with  thunder 
and  lightning.  Hail-showers  are  of  short  duration,  exceedingly 
partial,  and  extend  over  a  country  in  long  narrow  bands :  one  which 
took  place  on  the  13th  of  July,  1788,  began  in  the  morning  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  reached  Holland  in  a  few  hours,  destroying  a 
narrow  line  of  country  in  its  passage. 

Local  circumstances,  no  doubt,  have  a  great  influence  on  its  form- 
ation ;  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  countries  at  a  little  distance  from 
mountains^ than  in  those  close  to  them  or  farther  off,  and  at  all  hours, 
but  most7requently  at  the  hottest  time  of  the  day,  and  rarely  in  the 
night.  In  the  interior  of  Europe  one-half  of  Uie  hail-storms  take 
place  in  summer.  Hail  is  very  rare  on  the  tropical  plains,  and 
often  altogether  unknown,  though  it  frequently  falls  at  heights  pf 
1700  or  1800  feet  above  them,  and  at  still  greater  elevations,  in  the 
Bolivian  Andes,  for  example,  above  12,000 ;  and  on  the  table-land 
of  Ethiopia  at  heights  between  6000  and  10,000  feet.     If  the  air 

['  Snow  falls  at  Canton  only  at  very  long  interrals  of  time.  The  night 
of' the  7th  of  February,  1886,  snow  fell  ''and  covered  the  ground  and 
roofs  of  the  houses  with  a  coat  nearly  two  inches  thick.  Such  occurrences 
in  Canton  are  very  unfrequent,  probably  not  onoe  in  a  century." — Chiim$ 
R^pontory,  VoL  iv.,  p.  487.] 
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IB  very  cold  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Btratum  through 
which  hail  falls,  it  is  probably  increased  in  size  during  ita  descent ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  large  drops  of  rain  which  precede  a  thunder- 
storm are  supposed  to  be  hail  melted  in  its  passage  through  low 
warm  air. 

LIGHT. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  size  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter, 
except  that  they  must  be  inconceivably  small,  since  organized  beings 
possessing  life  and  exercising  all  its  functions  have  been  discovered 
so  minute  that  a  million  of  them  would  occupy  less  space  than  ft 
grain  of  sand. 

The  air  is  only  visible  when  in  mass ;  the  smallest  globule  of 
steam  tells  no  more  of  its  atoms  than  the  ocean ;  the  minutest  grain 
of  sand  magnified  appears  like  the  fiwment  of  a  rock  —  no  me- 
chanical division  can  arrive  at  the  indivisible.  Although  the  ulti- 
mate atoms  are  beyond  the  power  of  vision,  chemical  compounds 
show  that  the  divisibility  of  matter  has  a  limit,  and  that  the  parti- 
cles have  dififerent  densities;  moreover  the  cleavage  of  crystalline 
substances  gives  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  different  forms.' 
Thus  the  reasoning  power  of  man  has  come  to  the  aid  of  his  imper- 
fect sense  of  vision,  so  that  what  were  before  imaginary  things  are 
now  real  beings  with  definite  weights,  and  uniting  by  fixed  laws. 
Though  nothing  had  been  known  of  their  size,  ^eir  effects  were 
evident  in  the  perceptions  of  sweet  and  sour,  salt  and  bitter,  and  in 
the  endless  varieties  of  aroma  in  the  food  we  eat  and  the  liquors  we 
drink.  Moreover,  their  different  densities  are  evident,  as  they  arise 
by  their  buoyancy  in  the  perfume  of  the  rose,  or  sink  by  their 
weight  in  the  heavy  odour  of  mignonette.  Every  substance  on 
earth  is  merely  a  temporary  compound  of  the  ultimate  atoms,  sooner 
or  later  to  be  resolved  into  its  pristine  elements,  which  are  again  to 
be  combined  in  other  forms,  and  according  to  other  laws ;  so  that 
literally  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  for  there  is  no  evidence 
of  new  matter  being  added  to  the  earth,  nor  of  that  which  exists 
being  annihilated.  Fire,  which  seems  utterly  to  destroy,  only  re- 
solves bodies  into  their  elementary  parts,  to  become  what  they  were 
before,  the  support  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  or  to  form  new 
mineral  compounds.  It  is  to  the  action  of  these  particles  on  the 
light  of  the  sun  that  nature  owes  all  its  colours. 

When  a  sunbeam  passes  through  a  glass  prism'  an  oblong  image 

■  w 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  *  Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences*  for 
an  account  of  Dr.  Dalton's  theory  of  definite  proportions,  and  the  relative 
weight  of  atoms ;  and  to  Dr.  Daubeny's  recently  published  work  on  th« 
Atomic  Theory.     [See  also,  Graham's  Chemistry.] 

•  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  18th  section  of  the  *  Physical  Sciences' 
for  reflection,  refraction,  and  absorption  of  light,  and  to  the  19th  section 
tor  the  constitution  of  the  solar  light  and  colours.  [Also,  to  Lardner'i 
Hand-Books  of  Natural  Philosophy.] 
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of  the  sun  is  formed  conasting  of  colours  in  the  following  order-— 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  discovered  lavender  rays  beyond  tb^  violet,  and  dark  red  rayg 
exterior  to  the  red,  which  are  not  so  easily  brought  into  evidence  as 
the  rest. 

Even  the  most  transparent  substances  absorb  light;  air,  water, 
the  purest  crystal,  stop  some  of  the  rays  as  they  pass  through  them. 
A  portion  of  the  light  is  also  reflected  from  the  surfiAce  of  aU  bodies ; 
were  it  otherwise,  they  would  be  invisible.  We  should  be  uncon- 
scious of  the  presence  and  form  of  material  substances  beyond  our 
reach  except  by  the  reflected  rays, — 

"  The  mist  of  light  from  whence  they  take  theur  form 
Hides  what  they  are." 

As  the  same  light  does  not  come  to  all  eyes,  each  person  sees  his 
own  rainbow,  the  same  flower  by  different  rays.  White  substances 
reflect  all  the  light,  black  substances  absorb  all  but  that  which  ren- 
ders them  visible,  while  coloured  bodies  decompose  the  light,  absorb 
some  of  the  colours,  and  reflect  or  transmit  the  rest  Thus  a  violet 
absorbs  all  but  the  violet  rays,  which  it  reflects ;  a  red  flower  only 
reflects  the  red  and  absorbs  the  rest ;  a  yellow  substance  absorbs  all 
but  the  yellow.  In  the  same  manner  transparent  substances^ 
whether  solid  or  fluid,  absorb  some  colours  and  transmit  others: 
thus  an  emerald  absorbs  all  but  the  green,  a  ruby  all  but  the  red ; 
whereas  a  diamond  does  not  decompose  the  light,  l^ut  transmits 
every  ray  alike.  Very  few,  however,  of  the  colours,  whether  trans- 
mitted or  reflected,  are  pure,  but  the  substance  takes  its  hue  from 
the  colour  that  predominates. 

The  atmosphere,  where  rare,  absorbs  all  the  colours  of  the  son's 
light  except  the  blue,  which  is  its  true  colour.  In  countries  where 
the  air  is  pure,  the  azure  of  the  sky  is  deep ;  it  is  still  more  so  at 
great  elevations,  where  the  density  of  the  air  is  less ;  and  its  colour 
is  most  beautiful  as  it  gradually  softens  the  outlines  of  the  moun- 
tains into  extreme  distance,  or  blends  the  sea  with  the  sky.  When 
the  sun  is  near  the  horizon,  the  atmosphere,  on  account  of  its  supe- 
rior density,  absorbs  the  violet  and  blue,  and  leaves  the  yellow  and 
red  rays  in  excess ;  that  property,  together  with  the  refractive  power 
of  the  aqueous  vapour,  which  is  most  abundant  near  the  earth's 
surface,  gives  the  roseate  hue  to  the  early  morning,  and  the  gold  and 
scarlet  tints  to  the  closing  day.  The  blending  of  these  colours  with 
the  blue  above  produces  that  beautiful  vivid  green  so  frequently  seen 
hi  Italy  and  other  warm  countries.  The  last  reflected  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  are  red,  which  gives  a  rose-coloured  tint  to  the  Alpine 
snow,  and  below  the  red  the  shadow  of  the  earth  is  sometimes  cast 
upon  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  a  deep  blue  segment,  known  as 
the  ante-twilighi    The  air  reflects  and  scatters  part  of  the  white 
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solar  beams,  whence  the  brightness  and  cheerfulness  of  day ;  were 
it  not  for  that  reflective  power,  the  sun  and  moon  would  be  like 
sharply  defined  balls  of  fire  in  the  profoundly  black  vault  of  the 
heavens,  and  dark  night  would  instantly  follow  sunset.  When  the 
sun  is  18  degrees  below  the  horizon,  the  air,  at  the  height  of  30 
miles,  is  still  dense  enough  to  reflect  his  rays,  and  divide  the  day 
from  the  nigjit  by  the  sober  shades  of  twilight.* 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  sun's  light  is  absorbed  by  the  atmo- 
sphere :  the  loss  increases  with  the  obliquity  of  incidence  and  the 
density  of  the  air.  It  is  diminished  1300  times  by  the  thickness  of 
the  air  at  the  horizon,  which  enables  as  to  look  at  the  sun  when  set- 
ting without  being  dazzled.' 

The  bending  or  refraction  of  the  sun's  light  passing  through  the 
atmosphere  causes  distant  objects,  as  mountains,  to  appear  higher 
than  they  are.  It  increases  with  the  density  of  the  air  and  the 
obliquity  of  incidence,  and  on  that  account  the  sun  is  seen  above 
the  horizon  after  he  is  really  below  it,  or  has  set.  During  the 
winter  of  1820,  which  the  expedition  under  Sir  Edward  Farry 
passed  at  Melville  Island,  in  74^  47'  N.  lat.,  the  sun  did  not  rise 
for  92  days ;  but  in  consequence  of  extraordinary  refraction  he  ap- 
peared above  the  horizon  on  the  3d  of  February,  which  was  three 
days  sooner  than  he  ought  to  have  done.  Berentz  is  said  to  haye 
seen  the  snn  at  Nova  Zembla  on  the  20th  of  January,  1597;  fifteen 
days  before  he  was  expected. 

The  sun  and  moon  often  appear  distorted  at  their  rising  and  set- 
ting, because  the  looming,  or  extraordinary  refraction,  is  greatest  in 
ihe  morning  or  evening,  &om  the  increased  density  of  the  air  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth  by  reason  of  the  cold ;  the  distortion  of  objects 
16  occasioned  by  the  rays  of  light  passing  through  the  strata  of  air 
of  different  densities ;  firom  this  cause  objects  are  sometimes  seen 
inverted,  and  three  images  of  the  same  object  occasionally  appear^ 
two  direct  and  one  inverted. 

[f*  In  climates  subject  to  sadden  and  extreme  vicissitudes  of  tern- 

*  Between  the  tropics  tirilight  continues  from  the  setting  of  the  sun  till 
he  is  16°  below  the  horizon,  in  middle  latitudes  until  he  is  18°,  and  in  the 
polar  regions  until  he  is  20^' ;  then  and  then  only  does  real  night  begin :  at 
Edinburgh  there  is  no  real  night  from  the  6th  of  May  until  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust, in  London  there  is  none  ftrom  the  21st  of  May  till  the  22nd  of  July, 
and  in  Paris  there  is  no  true  night  in  the  month  of  June. 

'  The  photometer  is  an  instrument  invented  by  Sir  John  Leslie  for  mea- 
suring the  relatlye  intensity  of  light  and  its  yariations,  upon  the  principle 
that  the  heat  contained  in  solar  light  is  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  light; 
Sir  John  computed  that  one-fourUi  of  the  light  of  the  sun  is  absorbed  by 
the  atmosphere,  and,  with  regard  to  obliquity  of  incidence,  that,  out  of 
1000  rays  which  fall  obliquely  on  the  earth,  only  878  reach  it  at  the  equa- 
tor, 288  in  the  latitude  of  46^,  and  110  at  the  poles ;  in  England  the  light 
measured  by  the  photometer  is  65<>  greater  in  intensity  in  summer  than  in 
winter. 

26 
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pentiirc,  the  strata  of  air  are  olben  affected  in  an  irregular  mmnn^ 
as  to  their  density,  and  consequently  as  to  their  refiracting  power. 
If  it  happen  that  rays  proceediog  from  a  distant  object  directed 
upwards  after  passing  through  a  denser  be  incident  upon  the  sur£iC8 
of  a  rarer  stratum  of  air,  and  that  the  angle  of  Incidence  in  this  ^ 
case  exceeds  the  limit  of  transmission,  the  ray  will  be  reflected  down- 
wards ;  and  if  it  be  received  by  the  eye  of  an  obserrer,  mo  inrerted 
image  of  the  object  will  be  seen  at  an  elevation  much  greater  than 
the  object  itself" '] 

Mirage,  \fata  morgana ,1  or  the  delusive  appearance  of  water,  so 
frequent  in  deserts,  is  owing  to  the  reflection  of  light  between  two" 
strata  of  air  of  different  densities,  occasioned  by  the  radiation  of 
heat  from  the  arid  soil.  It  is  very  common  on  the  extensive  plains 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  especially  in  Upper  Egypt ;  villages  on  small  - 
eminences  above  the  plain  appear  as  if  they  were  built  on  islands  in 
the  middle  of  a  lake  when  the  dry  sandy  ground  is  heated  by  the 
mid-day  sun.  Sometimes  objects  appear  double,  and  occasionally 
several  images  appear  above  one  another,  some  direct  and  some  in- 
Terted ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  high  latitudes,  where  the  Icy 
Sea  cools  the  stratum  of  air  resting  on  it.' 

In  the  polar  regions,  or  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  when  the  sun 
is  in  the  horizon  the  shadow  of  a  person  is  sometimes  thrown  on  an 
opposite  cloud  or  mist,  the  head  being  surrounded  by  concentric 
coloured  rings  or  circles,  the  number  varying  from  one  to  five.  Dr. 
Scorcsby  saw  four  of  these  rings,  on  one  occasion,  round  the  shadow 
of  his  head,  as  he  stood  between  the  sun  and  a  thick  low  foff :  the 
first  ring  consisted  of  concentric  bands  of  white,  yellow,  red,  and 
purple;  the  second  consisted  of  concentric  bands  of  blue,  green, 
yellow,  red,  and  purple ;  the  third  of  green,  white,  yellowbh  white, 
rod,  and  purple ;  and  in  the  fourth  the  bands  were  greenish  white, 
deeper  on  the  edges.  Mr.  Green,  at  the  height  of  two  miles,  saw 
the  shadow  of  his  balloon,  surrounded  by  three  coloured  rings,  on  a 
cloud  below.  These  appearances,  called  glories,  or  fog-images,  and 
the  coronsD  or  small  concentric  coloured  circles  which  surround  the 
sun  or  moon  when  partly  obscured  by  thin  white  clouds,  are  owing 
to  the  refraction  of  the  light  in  the  aqueous  particles  of  the  cloud 
or  fog.  The  colours  in  the  concentric  bands  of  the  coronse,  how* 
ever,  differ  from  the  foregoing;  Ihat  nearest  the  sun  is  of  deep  blue, 
white,  and  red ;  the  circle  exterior  to  that  consists  of  purple,  blue, 
green,  pale  yellow,  and  red ;  but  the  series  is  very  rarely  complete. 

Halos,  which  surround  the  sun  in  large  circles,  or  a  complicated 
combination  of  circles,  are,  on  the  contrary,  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  the  light  falling  on  minute  crystals  j:)f  ice  suspended  in  the  at- 

f*  Dr.  Lanlner'f  Hand-Books  of  Natural  Philosophy.] 

•  For  the  oauto  of  mirage,  mo  the  *  Connexion  of  the  Physical  Soienoes.* 
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mosphere ;  they  are  particnlarlj  brilliant  and  frequent  in  high  lati- 
tudes. It  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  an  idea  of  these  beauti^l  and 
singular  objects.  Sometimes  a  large  coloured  circle  surrounds  the 
Bun  or  passes  through  his  centre,  which  is  occasionally  touched  or 
cut  by  segments  of  others.  One  seen  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  29th 
of  June,  1790,  consisted  of  four  coloured  circles  of  different  sizes 
intersecting  each  other,  which  were  either  cut  or  touched  by  seg- 
ments of  eight  others,  and  at  the  points  of  intersection  mock  suns  or 
parhelia  appeared.  The  sky  is  very  hazy  on  these  occasions.  Mock 
suns,  without  circles  and  halos,  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and 
halos  are  often  seen  round  both  sun  and  moon,  but  seldom  of  that 
complicated  kind.  They  are  situate  between  the  observer  and  the 
Bun,  whereas  the  rainbow  is  always  in  that  part  of  the  sky  opposite 
the  sun,  because  it  is  produced  by  refraction  and  reflection  of  the 
sun's  rays  in  th^  drops  of  rain ;  and  when  the  light  is  intense  and 
the  rain  abundant,  there  are  two  concentric  bows,  the  prismatic 
colours  of  the  innermost  of  which  are  the  most  vivid,  the  violet 
being  within  and  the  red  outside  :  sometimes  the  inner  edge  exhibits 
a  repetition  of  colours  in  fine  fringes,  in  which  red  and  green  pre- 
dominate. The  colours  are  reversed  in  the  exterior  bow,  the  violet 
being  outside  and  the  red  on  the  inner  edge.  Besides  these  two 
principal  and  most  common  bows,  supernumerary  rainbows  occasion- 
ally appear  within  the  interior  bow,  generally  green  and  violet, 
though  there  are  sometimes  more  or  less  perfect  repetititions  of  all 
the  colours.*  The  visible  extent  of  the  bow  depends  upon  the  alti- 
tude of  the  sun  and  the  position  of  the  spectator.  As  a  line  joining 
the  centres  of  the  sun  and  bow  must  pass  through  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  the  altitude  of  the  sun  must  be  less  than  45^,  and  only  a 
portion  of  the  bow  can  be  seen  from  a  plain ;  but  the  complete  cir- 
cle may  be  visible  to  a  person  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  when 
the  sun  is  low,  except  the  small  portion  intercepted  by  his  shadow. 
In  squally  weather  a  rainbow  is  sometimes  seen  on  a  blue  sky  when 
rain  is  falling,  but  it  is  generally  on  clouds ;  it  is  constantly  seen 
when  the  sun  shines  on  the  fine  drops  of  fountains  and  cascades, 
and  on  the  grass  in  a  dewy  morning.  As  the  light  of  the  moon  is 
feeble,  lunar  rainbows  are  rare,  and,  for  the  most  part,  colourless. 
In  the  early  morning  when  the  sun  throws  his  slanting  beams  across 
the  fields,  a  miniature  bow,  with  all  its  vivid  colours,  may  be  seen 
in  each  dewdrop  as  it  hangs  on  the  points  of  the  bending  grass. 

Light  is  said  to  be  polarized  when,  after  having  been  once  refracted 
or  reflected,  it  is  rendered  incapable  of  being  again  refracted  or  re- 

*  In  the  primary  bow  the  light  is  twice  refracted  and  OQce  reflected  in 
the  rain-drops,  while  in  the  external  bow  it  is  twice  refracted  and  twice 
reflected,  and  as  light  is  lost  at  each  refraction  and  reflection  the  interior 
bow  la  the  brightest  Sir  David  Brewster  has  found  that  the  light  of  the 
rainbow  ia  polarized. 
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fleeted  at  certaia  angles.  For  example,  if  a  crystal  of  brown  tour- 
maline  be  cut  longitudinally  into  thin  slices,  and  polished,  the  light 
of  a  candle  may  be  seen  through  a  slice  as  if  it  were  glass.  But  if 
one  of  these  slices  be  held  perpendicularly  between  the  eye  and  the 
candle,  and  a  second  slice  be  turned  round  between  the  eye  and  the 
other  plate  of  tourmaline,  the  image  of  the  candle  will  vanish  and 
come  into  view  at  every  quarter-revolution  of  the  plate,  varying 
through  all  degrees  of  brightness  down  to  total  or  almost  total  evanefr- 
oence,  and  then  increasing  again  by  the  same  degrees  as  it  had  de> 
creased.  Thus  the  light,  in  passing  through  the  first  plate  of  tour- 
maline, is  said  to  be  polarized  because  it  has  been  rendered  incapable 
of  passing  through  the  second  piece  of  tourmaline  in  certain  posi* 
tions. 

A  ray  of  light  acquires  the  same  property  if  it  be  reflected  from 
a  pane  of  plate  glass  at  an  angle  of  57  degrees ;  it  is  by  that  ren- 
dered incapable  of  being  reflected  by  another  pane  of  plate  glass  ia 
certain  definite  positions,  for  the  image  of  the  light  vanishes  and  re- 
appears alternately  at  every  quarter-revolution  of  the  second  pane. 

K  a  thin  plate  of  mica  be  interposed  when  the  image  of  the  candle 
has  vanished,  the  darkness  will  instantly  disappear,  and  a  succession 
of  the  most  gorgeous  colours  will  come  into  view,  varying  with  every 
inclination  of  the  mica  from  the  richest  reds  to  the  most  vivid  greens, 
blues  and  purples.  The  most  splendid  colours  arranged  in  symme- 
trical forms  are  exhibited  by  thin  plates  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
substances  besides  mica.  They  display  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
objects  in  nature,  and  show  difierences  otherwise  inappreciable  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  molecules  of  crystalline  bodies.* 

M.  Arago  discovered  that  the  light  of  the  sun  is  polarized  by  the 
reflection  of  the  atmosphere,  but  not  equally  so  on  every  part  of  the 
sky ;  the  polarization  is  least  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sun,  and  greatest 
at  90°  from  him,  for  there  his  light  is  reflected  at  an  angle  of  45^, 
which  is  the  polarizing  angle  for  air.'  There  are  three  points  in 
the  sky  where  the  light  is  not  polarized :  one  of  these  neutral  points,, 
dbcovered  by  M.  Arago,  is  18**  03'  above  the  point  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  sun  when  he  is  in  the  horizon ;  the  second  neutnd 
point,  discovered  by  M.  Babinet,  is  18°  SO'  above  the  sun  when  he- 
is  rising  or  setting ;  and  the  third,  discovered  by  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster, is  15°  or  16°  below  the  sun.  These  points  vary  with  the 
height  of  the  sun,  and  the  two  latter  rise  and  coincide  in  his  centre 
when  he  is  in  the  zenith.^ 

*  For  phenomena  and  theory  of  polarized  light,  see  section  21,  *  Connex- 
ion of  the  Physical  Sciences.' — [Also,  Dr.  Larduer's  Hand-Books  of  Natu- 
ral Philosophy.] 

*  Every  substance,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  has  its  own  polarizing  angle. 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  plate  in  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas,  showing 
the  phenomena  of  the  polarization  of  the  atmosphere. 
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Now  the  portion  of  polarized  light  sent  to  the  eye  from  any  part 
of  a  clear  sky  is  in  a  plane  passing  through  that  point,  the  eye  of 
the  observer,  and  the  centre  of  the  sun.  If  that  point  be  the  north' 
pole  of  the  heavens,  it  is  clear  that,  as  the  sun  moves  in  his  diurnal 
course,  the  plane  will  move  with  him,  as  an  hour  circle,  and  may  be 
used  as  a  dial  to  determine  the  hour  of  the  day.  Professor  Wheat- 
stone,  by  whom  that  beautiful  application  of  the  polarization  of  the 
atmosphere  has  been  made,  has  constructed  a  clock,  of  very  simple 
form,  which  shows  the  time  of  day  with  great  accuracy,  and  which 
has  many  advantages  over  a  sundial. 

ELECTRICITY. 

Electricity  pervades  the  earth,  the  air,  and  all  substances,  without 
giving  any  visible  sign  of  its  existence  when  in  a  latent  state,  but, 
when  elicited,  it  exhibits  forces  capable  of  producing  the  most  sud- 
den, violent,  and  irresistible  effects.  It  is  roused  from  its  dormant 
state  by  every  disturbance  in  the  chemical,  mechanical,  or  calorifio 
condition  of  matter,  and  then  experience  shows  that  bodies  in  one 
electric  state  repel,  and  in  another  they  attract  each  other.  Probably 
their  mutual  attraction  and  repulsion  arise  from  the  redundancy  and 
defect  of  electricity ;  in  the  first  case  they  are  said  to  be  positively, 
in  the  latter  negatively  electric*  When  they  have  different  kinds 
of  electricity  they  attract  each  other,  and,  when  not  opposed,  the 
electricity  coalesces  with  great  rapidity,  producing  the  flash,  explo- 
sion, and  shock,  and  that  with  the  more  violence  the  greater  the  ten- 
sion or  pressure  of  the  electricity  on  the  surrounding  air  which  resists 
its  escape.  Equilibri\im  is  then  restored,  and  the  electricity  remains 
latent  till  called  forth  by  a  new  exciting  cause.  The  electrical  state 
of  substances  is  easily  disturbed,  for,  without  contact,  positive  elec- 
tricity tends  to  produce  negative  electricity  in  a  body  near  it,  and 
vice  versd :  the  latter  is  then  said  to  be  electric  by  induction. 

The  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  arises  from  evaporation,  and  the 
chemical  changes  that  are  in  perpetual  progress  on  the  globe ;  no 
electricity,  however,  is  developed  by  the  evaporation  of  pure  water, 
but  it  arises  abiindantly  from  water  containing  matter  susceptible  of 
chemical  action  during  the  evaporation;  consequently  the  ocean  is 
one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  atmospheric  electricity  j  combustion  is 
another ;  and  a  large  portion  arises  from  vegetation.  The  air,  when 
pure,  is  almost  always  positively  electric ;  but  as  the  chemical  changes 
on  the  earth  sometimes  produce  positive  and  sometimes  negative 
electricity,  it  is  subject  to  great  local  variations;  a  passing  cloud  or 
a  puff  of  wind  produces  a  change,  and  a  distant  storm  renders  it 
negative  for  the  time,  but  the  earth  is  always  in  a  negative  state. 

*  See  sections  28  and  29  of  the  *  Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences:'  on 
Electricity.     [Also,  Dr.  Lardner'a  Hand-Books  of  Natural  Philosophy.] 
26* 
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Tbe  quantity  of  electricity  varies  with  the  hours  of  the  day  and  the 
seasous ;  it  is  more  powerful  in  the  day  than  in  the  night,  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  and  it  diminishes  from  the  equator  to  the  poles. 
It  thunders  daily  in  many  places,  in  others  never,  as  on  the  east 
coast  of  Peru  and  in  the  Arctic  regions,  except  where  there  are  vio- 
lent volcanic  explosions,  which  always  generate  electricity,  as  in  Ice- 
land. Wherever  there  are  no  trees  or  high  objects  to  conduct  it  to 
the  ground,  the  quantity  of  positive  electricity  increases  with  tbe 
height  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Violent  thunder-storms  take 
place  on  the  highest  summits  of  the  Andes  and  Himalaya  moun- 
tains. On  the  high  table-land  of  Ethiopia  they  are  violent  and  so 
frequent,  that  M.  d'Abbadie  calculates  it  thunders  fifty-six  days  out 
of  every  hundred.  In  general  thunder-clouds  in  our  latitudes  float 
at  the  height  of  from  3000  to  6000  feet  above  the  earth. 

Electricity  becomes  very  strong  when  dew  is  deposited,  and  in 
some  cases  it  is  strongly  developed  in  fogs.  Mr.  Cross  found  it  so 
powerful  on  one  occasion,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  approach  the 
apparatus  for  measuring  its  intensity.  A  continued  succession  of 
explosions  lasted  nearly  five  hours,  and  the  stream  of  fire  between 
the  receiving  ball  and  the  atmospheric  conductor  was  too  vivid  to 
look  at.  M.  Peltier  has  found  that  the  common  fogs  arising  fiom 
the  mere  conc^ensation  of  the  moisture  in  the  air  are  neutral,  but 
that  others  which  aro  produced  by  exhalations  from  the  earth  are 
sometimes  positive,  sometimes  negative ;  the  subject,  however,  re- 
quires further  investigation. 

Though  in  long-continued  mild  rains  there  are  no  traces  of  elec- 
tricity, yet  when  rain  or  snow  falls  from  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  more  or  less  developed,  sometimes  positive,  some- 
times negative,  depending  a  good  deal  on  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
During  a  drifting  fall  of  snow,  Mr.  Cross  collected  electricity  enoueh 
to  decompose  water.  The  atmosphere  being  positively  electnc, 
negative  rain  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  evaporation  of  the  drops 
in  passing  through  dry  air ;  the  vapour  carries  off  the  positive  elec- 
tricity and  leaves  the  drop  in  a  negative  state — a  circumstance  which 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  electricity  of  cascades,  near  which 
there  always  is  more  or  less  negative  electricity ;  the  positive  flows 
into  the  earth,  while  the  other  remains  united  to  the  drops  of  the 
cascade. 

The  inductive  action  of  the  earth  upon  the  clouds  and  of  the 
different  strata  of  clouds  on  each  other,  produces  great  variations  in 
their  electrical  state.  If  rain  falls  from  the  lowermost  of  two  strata 
of  positively  electrical  clouds,  the  inductive  action  of  the  earth  ren- 
ders the  under  surface  positive  and  the  upper  negative,  and  the  rain 
is  positive.  By-and-bye  the  under  surface  of  the  cloud  and  the 
earth  become  neutral;  and  after  a  time  the  lower  cloud  becomes 
charged  with  negative  electricity  by  the  induction  of  the  upper 
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strata,  and  the  rain  is  then  negatively  electric.  Clonds  arc  very 
differently  charged;  grey  clouds  have  negative  —  red,  white,  and 
orange  clouds  positive  electricity;  and  when  clonds  differently 
charged  meet,  an  explosion  takes  place.  When  the  sky  is  clear  and 
the  air  calm  and  warm,  a  succession  of  small  white  fleecy  clouds 
rising  rapidly  above  the  horizon  and  flying  swiftly  in  the  very  high 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  is  a  certain  presage  of  a  thunder-storm. 

Electricity  of  each  kind  is  probably  elicited  by  the  friction  of 
cnnents  of  air,  or  masses  of  clonds  moving  rapidly  in  different  di- 
rections, as  in  thunder-storms,  when  small  white  clouds  are  seen 
flying  rapidly  over  the  black  mass ;  yet  the  quick  and  irregular  mo- 
tion of  clouds  in  storms  is  probably  owing  to  the  strong  electrical 
attraction  and  repulsion  among  themselves,  though  both  may  be 
concerned  in  these  hostile  encounters.  When  two  clouds  differently 
charged  by  the  sudden  condensation  of  vapour,  and  driven  by  con- 
tending winds,  approach  within  a  certain  distance,  the  thickness  of 
the  coating  of  electricity  increases  on  the  two  adjacent  sides,  and 
when  the  accumulation  becomes  so  great  as  to  overcome  the  coercive 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  between  them,  a  discharge  takes  place 
which  occasions  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  actual  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity in  any  part  of  a  cloud  is  very  small. .  The  intensity  of  the 
flash  depends  upon  the  extent  of  surface  occupied  by  the  electricity, 
which  acquires  its  intensity  by  its  instantaneous  condensation. 

The  air,  being  a  non-conductor,  does  not  convey  the  electricity 
from  the  clouds  to  the  earth,  but  it  acquires  from  them  an  opposite 
electricity,  and  when  the  tension  is  very  great  the  force  of  the  elec- 
tricity becomes  irresistible,  and  an  interchange  takes  place  between 
the  clouds  and  the  earth,  but  the  motion  of  the  lightning  is  so  rapid, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  when  it  goes  from  the  clouds  to  the 
earth,  or  from  the  earth  to  the  clouds,  though  there  is  no  doubt  it 
does  both :  explosions  have  burst  from  the  ground,  and  people  have 
been  killed  by  them. 

When  the  air  is  highly  rarefied  by  heat  its  coercive  power  is  di 
minished,  so  that  the  electricity  escapes  from  the  clouds  in  the  form 
of  diffuse  lambent  sheets  of  lightning  without  thunder  or  rain,  fre- 
quently seen  in  warm  summer  evenings,  sometimes  even  near  the 
zenith,  and  quite  different  from  that  sheet  lightning  at  the  horizon 
which  is  in  general  only  the  reflection  of  the  forked  lightning  of  a 
distant  storm.'  When  the  quantity  of  electricity  developed  by  the 
sudden  condensation  of  vapour  is  very  great,  the  lightning  is  always 
forked;   its  zigzag  form  is  occasioned  by  the  unequal  conducting 

*  The  author  saw  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  lightning  without  thun- 
der. There  were  no  clouds  on  the  skjr  except  one  in  the  senith,  over  which 
diffused  sheets  of  lambent  lightning  played  for  more  than  an  hoar  without 
thunder :  the  cloud  did  not  appear  to  be  so  high  but  that  thunder  might 
have  been  heard  had  there  been  any. 
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power  of  the  air,  by  which  it  is  sometimes  divided  into  several 
branches.  The  author  once  saw  a  flash  divided  into  four  parallel 
streams — a  very  uncommon  occurrence.  Occasionally  in  very  great 
storms  the  lightning  sends  off  lateral  branches.  It  often  appears 
as  a  globe  of  fire  moving  so  slowly  that  it  is  visible  for  several 
seconds,  while  the  flashes  of  forked  lightning  do  not  last  the  mil- 
lionth part  of  a  second.  Professor  Wheatstone,  who  has  measured 
the  veolocity  of  lightning  by  experiments  of  great  ingenuity,  found 
that  it  far  surpasses  the  velocity  of  light,  and  would  encircle  the 
globe  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  This  inconceivable  velocity  is 
beautifully  exemplified  in  the  electric  telegraph,  [the  invention  of 
an  American,  Professor  Morse,]  by  which  the  most  violent  and  ter- 
rific agent  in  nature  is  rendered  obedient  to  man,  and  conveys  his 
thoughts  as  rapidly  as  they  are  formed.  The  colour  of  lightning  is 
generally  a  dazzling  white  or  blue,  though  in  highly  rarefied  air  it 
is  rose-colour  or  violet. 

Tbe  sudden  compression  of  the  air  during  the  passage  of  light- 
ning must  convert  a  great  quantity  of  latent  into  sensible  heat,  for 
heat  in  a  latent  or  insensible  state  exists  in  all  bodies  independent 
of  their  temperature.  Heat  is  absorbed  and  becomes  insensible  to 
the  thermometer  when  solids  become  liquids,  and  when  liquids  are 
changed  to  vapour ;  and  it  again  becomes  sensible  when  vapour  is 
condensed,  and  when  liquids  become  solid.  When  water  freezes,  all  - 
the  heat  that  kept  it  liquid  is  given  out;  and  when  ice  melts,  it  ab- 
sorbs heat  from  everything  near  it.  The  air  is  full  of  heat  in  a 
latent  state,  whatever  its  temperature  may  be,  but  it  can  be  squeezed 
out  by  sudden  compression  so  as  to  kindle  tinder.  Every  aerial 
wave,  every  sound,  every  word  spoken  must  set  free  an  infinitesimal 
quantity  of  heat;  so  everything  that  tends  to  rarefy  the  air  must 
cause  it  to  absorb  a  proportional  quantity. 

The  rolling  noise  of  thunder  is  probably  owing  to  the  difference 
between  the  velocity  of  lightning  and  that  of  sound.  Thunder  may 
be  regarded  as  originating  in  every  point  of  a  flash  of  lightning  at 
.the  same  instant;  and  as  sound  takes  a  considerable  time  to  travel,^ 
it  will  arrive  first  from  the  nearest  point ;  and  if  the  flash  run  in  a 
direct  line  from  a  person,  the  noise  will  come  later  and  later  from 
the  remote  points  of  its  path,  in  a  continued  roar.  Should  the  direc- 
tion of  the  flash  be  inclined,  the  succession  of  sounds  will  be  more 
rapid  and  intense ;  and  if  tbe  lightning  describe  a  circular  course 
above  a  person,  the  sound  will  arrive  at  the  same  instant  from  every 
point  with  a  stunning  crash.' 

'  Sound  travels  at  the  rate  of  1 120  feet  in  a  second  in  air  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  02<'  Fahrenheit;  so  if  that  number  be  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  seconds  elapsed  between  the  flash  of  lightning  and  the  thunder,  the  re- 
sult will  be  the  distance  in  feet  at  which  tbe  stroke  took  place.  A  relaUve 
of  the  author's  was  fishing  in  the  Tweed  on  a  very  sultry  day,  and  lay 
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In  passing  to  the  earth,  lightning  follows  the  beat  condnctore-— 
metals  by  preference,  then  damp  substances  —  which  is  the  reason 
why  men  and  animals  are  so  often  struck.  If  it  meets  with  a  bad 
conductor,  it  shivers  it  to  pieces  and  scatters  the  fragments  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  A  powerful  flash  scatters  gunpowder,  while  s 
feeble  one  ignites  it;  the  hardest  trees  are  split  and  torn  to  shreds; 
when  a  tre&  is  struck,  the  heat  of  the  flash  converts  the  sap  into 
steam,  the  expansive  force  of  which  shivers  the  tree.  The  sur£EU» 
of  rocks  is  vitrified  b^  it;  and  when  it  falls  on  a  sandy  soil,  its 
conrse  underground  is  marked  by  vitrified  tubes  many  feet  long. 

Thunder-storms  occur  daily  within  the  region  of  the  Variable^ 
[winds,]  which  is  also  the  region  of  storms :  in  countries  under  the 
influence  of  the  monsoons  they  are  tremendous  at  the  changes  ci 
these  periodical  winds;  where  the  trade-winds  prevail  they  are 
hardly  known,  though  electrical  discharges  are  frequent  at  their 
limits.  In  Greece  and  Italy  there  are  about  40  thunder-storms  an* 
nually,  which  occur  in  spring  and  autumn,  while  north  of  the  Alps 
they  take  place  in  summer.  There  are  about  24  in  the  year  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  in  Germany,  but  they  are  much  moro 
frequent  among  mountains  than  on  plains.  In  the  interior  of  the 
old  continent  they  rarely  occur  in  winter,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
number  happen  in  summer.  They  are  of  such  rare  occurrence  ia 
high  latitudes  that  in  a  residence  of  6  years  in  Greenland  Sir 
ChaMes  Geiseke  only  heard  it  thunder  once. 

Some  storms  arise  from  the  contention  of  opposite  currents  in  the 
air ;  others  are  occasioned  by  currents  of  warm  air  ascending  from 
the  earth,  which  are  suddenly  condensed  as  they  enter  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  as  this  sometimes  happens  at  the 
hottest  hour  of  the  day,  these  storms  are  periodical  for  many  su&> 
cessive  days,  recurring  always  at  the  same  hour.  Sometimes  they 
extend  over  a  great  expanse  of  country,  and  the  lightning  darts 
from  all  points  of  the  compass.  A  person  may  be  killed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  20  miles  from  the  explosion  by  the  back  stroke.  If  the 
tfro  extremities  of  a  highly  jcharged  cloud  dip  towards  the  earth, 
they  will  repel  the  electricity  of  the  earth,  if  it  be  of  the  same  kind 
with  their  own,  and  will  attract  the  other  kind ;  and  if  a  discharge 
should  take  place  at  one  end  of  the  cloud,  the  equilibrium  will  in- 
stantly be  restored  by  a  flash  from  that  part  of  the  earth  which  is 
under  the  other,  sufficiently  strong  to  destroy  life,  and  it  is  the  most 
dangerous,  though  never  so  strong  as  the  direct  stroke. 

When  thunder-clouds  are  very  low,  there  is  frequently  no  light- 
ning ;  the  electricity  produced  by  induction  is  so  powerful  that  it 

down  on  the  grass  to  rest :  he  was  astonished  ;to  hear  repeated  peals  of 
thander,  as  there  was  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen  in  the  sky ;  two  hours  after- 
wards olouds  began  to  rise,  and  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a  thunder- 
storm ;  the  Boimd  had  been  eonveyed  down  the  river  by  the  stream. 
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escapes  ^m  pointed  objects  in  the  shape  of  flame  without  heaty 
known  as  St.  Elmo's  fire.  These  flames  are  not  unfrcquently  seen 
at  the  topmasts  of  ships  and  the  extremities  of  their  yards.  Bodies 
between  the  clouds  and  earth  may  be  electrized  by  induction,  and 
their  electricity  will  be  seen  in  the  form  of  flame,  as  showers  of 
phosphorescent  snow. 

Phosphorescence  is  ascribed  to  electricity;  various  substances 
emit  light  when  decaying,  as  fish  and  wood.  Although  many  ma- 
rine animals  are  phosphorescent,  yet  the  luminous  appearance  which 
the  sea  often  assumes  is  not  always  to  be  attributed  to  them,  but 
probably  to  the  decaying  animal  matter  it  contains. 

The  aurora  is  decidedly  an  electrical  phenomenon.  It  generally 
appears  soon  after  sunset  in  the  form  of  a  luminous  arch  stretching 
more  or  less  from  cast  to  west,  the  most  elevated  point  being  always 
in  the  magnetic  meridian  of  the  place  of  the  observer :  across  the 
arch  the  coruscations  are  rapid,  vivid,  and  of  various  colours,  darting 
like  lightning  to  the  zenith,  and  at  the  same  time  flitting  laterally 
with  incessant  velocity.  The  brightness  of  the  rays  varies  in  an 
instant :  they  sometimes  surpass  the  splendour  of  stars  of  the  flrst 
magnitude,  and  often  exhibit  colours  of  admirable  transparency, 
blood-red  at  the  base,  emerald-green  in  the  middle,  and  clear  yellow 
towards  their  extremity.  Sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  a  quick 
I  succession  of  luminous  currents  run  from  one  end  of  the  arch  or 
bow  to  the  other,  so  that  the  rays  rapidly  increase  in  brightness : 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  coruscations  themselves  are 
actually  nflectcd  by  a  horizontal  motion  of  translation,  or  whether 
the  more  vivid  light  is  conveyed  from  ray  to  ray.  The  rays  occa- 
sionally dart  far  past  the  zenith,  vanish,  suddenly  reappear,  and,  be- 
ing joined  by  others  from  the  arch,  form  a  magnificent  corona  or 
immense  dome  of  light.  The  segment  of  the  sky  below  the  arch  is 
quite  black,  as  if  formed  by  dense  clouds ;  yet  M.  Struve  is  said  to 
have  seen  stars  in  it,  consequently  the  blackness  must  be  from  con- 
trast. The  lower  edge  of  the  arch  is  evenly  defined;  its  upper 
margin  is  fringed  by  the  streamers  which  converge  by  the  effect  of 
perspective  to  the  magnetic  poles,  that  is,  to  a  point  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  70°  below  the  horizon  and  23°  west  of  north  from 
London,  and  to  a  point  diametrically  opposite  in  the  southern.  The 
apparent  convergence  of  the  arch  is  owing  to  the  same  cause. 

£ither  the  aurora  must  be  high  above  the  earth,  or  its  corusca- 
tions must  be  very  extensive,  since  the  same  display  is  visible  at 
places  wide  asunder.  It  has  frequently  been  seen  in  North  America 
and  all  over  the  north  of  Europe  at  the  same  time,  sometimes  even 
as  far  south  as  Italy,  yet  Sir  Edward  Parry  certainly  saw  a  ray  dart 
from  it  to  the  ground  near  him.  M.  Struve,  Admiral  Wrangel,  and 
others  who  have  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  aurora  in 
high  latitodes,  assign  a  very  moderate  elevation  to  it    The  arok 
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probably  parses  tnrougb  the  magnetio  pole;  bence  in  ibe  nortb  of 
(Greenland  it  lies  south  of  the  observer,  and  Sir  Edward  Parrj  saw 
it  to  the  south  in~  Melville  Island,  which  is  in  70°  N.  lat. ;  conse- 
quently it  must  appear  in  the  zenith  in  some  places.  Dr.  Faraday 
oonjeotares  that  the  electric  equilibrium  of  the  earth  is  restored  by 
the  aurora  conveying  the  electricity  from  the  poles  to  the  equator, 
for  it  appears  in  the  high  southern  latitudes,  as  well  as  in  the 
northern ;  and  the  Eev.  (x.  Fisher  has  lately  suggested  that,  as  the 
principal  display  of  the  aurora  takes  place  at  or  near  the  margin  of 
the  polar  ice,  the  electricity  may  be  conveyed  by  the  conducting 
power  of  the  frozen  particles  which  abound  in  the  air  in  these  lati- 
tudes, and  which,  being  rendered  fitfully  luminous  by  the  passage 
of  the  electricity,  produce  the  arch  and  the  ever-varying  flashes  of 
the  aurora. 

The  aurora  has  a  powerful  influence  on  the  magnetic  needle,  even 
in  places  where  the  display  is  not  seen.  Its  vibrations  seem  to  be 
slower  or  quicker  according  as  the  auroral  light  is  quiescent  or  in 
motion,  and  the  disturbances  of  the  compass  during  the  day  show 
that  the  aurora  is  not  peculiar  to  the  night.  Observations  have 
proved  that  the  disturbances  of  the  magnetic  needle  and  the  auroral 
displays  were  simultaneous  at  Toronto,  in  Canada,  on  13  days  out 
of  24,  the  remaining  days  having  been  clouded  y  and  contempora- 
neous observations  show  that  on  these  thirteen  days  there  were  also 
magnetic  disturbances  at  Prague  and  at  Van  Diemen's  Land,  so  that 
the  '^  occurrence  of  aurora  at  Toronto  on  these  occasions  may  be 
viewed  as  a  local  manifestation  connected  with  magnetic  effectSi 
which,  whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  probably  prevailed  on 
the  same  day  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe."*  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  two  kinds  of  auroral  action  bear  a  strong  analogy 
to  the  two  modes  of  magnetic  action  discovered  by  Dr.  Faraday,  the 
ordinary  auroral  beams  or  streamers  being  parallel  to  the  magnetic 
meridian,  and  the  auroral  arch  at  right  angles  to  it. 

^  MAGNETISM. 

Magnetism  is  one  of  those  unseen  imponderable  existences  which, 
like  electricity  and  heat,  are  known  only  by  their  effiects.  It  is  cer- 
tainly identical  with  electricity,  for,  although  it  never  comes  natu- 
rally into  evidence,  magnets  can  be  made  to  exhibit  all  the  pheno 
mena  of  electrical  machines. 

Terrestrial  magnetism,  which  pervades  the  whole  earth,  is  ex- 
tremely complicated ;  it  varies  both  with  regard  to  space  and  time, 
and  probably  depends  upon  the  heat  of  the  sun,  upon  his  motion  in 
the  ecliptic,  which  produces  changes  of  temperature,  on  galvanic 

*  Colonel  Sabine's  Notes  to  the  English  translation  of  Humboldt's  '  Cos- 
mos,' vol.  ii. 
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turrents  ciroulatiog  through  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  possiblj 
OD  the  earth's  rotatory  motion. 

The  distribution  of  terrestrial  magnetism  is  determined  by  the 
declination-needle,  or  mariner's  compass,  and  the  dipping-needle; 
they  consist  of  magnetised  needles  or  Imlts  of  steel,  so  suspended 
that  the  declination-needle  revolves  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and 
the  dipping-needle  moves  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 
The  north  end  of  the  declination-needle  or  magnet  points  to  ^e 
north,  and  the  south  end  to  the  south,  and  it  only  remains  at  rest 
when  in  that  position.  The  direction  oif  the  needle  is  the  magnetic 
meridian  of  the  place  of  observation. 

^he  north  end  of  the  dipping-needle  bends  or  dips  below  the 
horizon  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  the  south  end  bends  or  dips 
beneath  it'in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  between  the  two  there 
is  a  line  which  encircles  the  whole  earth,  where  the  dipping-needle 
remains  horizontal.  That  line,  which  is  the  magnetic  equator  or 
line  of  no  dip,  crosses  the  terrestrial  equator  in  several  places,  ez« 
tending  alternately  on  each  side,  but  never  deviating  more  than 
twelve  degrees  from  it.  The  deviation  is  greater  in  that  part  of  the 
Pacific  where  thjcre  are  most  islands,  and  it  b  greatest  both  to  the 
south  and  north  in  traversing  the  continents  of  A&ica  and  Ameriea ; 
thus  it  appears  that  the  configuration  of  the  land  and  water  has  an 
influence  on  terrestrial  magnetism.  North  and  south  of  the  mag* 
netic  equator  the  needle  dips  more  and  more,  till  at  last  it  becomes 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon  in  two  points,  or  rather  linear  spaces, 
Known  as  the  north  and  south  magnetic  poles,  which  are  quite  dii^ 
tinct  from  the  poles  of  the  earth's  rotation.  One,  whose  positioik 
was  determined  by  Captain  Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  is  in  70^  N.  laL 
and  97^  W.  long.,  while  that  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  placed  hj^ 
the  same  celebrated  navigator,  from  his  observations  in  1841,  in  the 
interior  of  Victoria  Island,  is  in  75°  5'  S.  lat.  and  154°  8'  E.  long. 
Lines  of  equal  dip  are  such  as  may  be  drawn  on  a  globe  through  M 
those  places  where  the  dipping-needle  makes  the  same  angle  with 
the  horizon.  The  angle  of  the  dip  is  not  always  the  same :  accord- 
ing to  Colonel  Sabine,  who  is  the  highest  authority  on  this  subject, 
it  has  been  decreasing  in  the  northern  hemisphere  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  at  the  rate  of  three  minutes  annually;  it  is  also  subject  to 
variations  of  short  periods,  and  it  seems  to  be  affected  by  shocks  of 
earthquakes,  even  when  very  distant. 

The  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  is  as  variable  and  even  more 
complicated  than  the  other  magnetic  phenomena :  it  is  measured  by 
the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  the  declination-needle  in  a  given 
time.  It  is  very  different  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  but  there 
are  four  points  in  which  the  intensity  is  greater  than  anywhere  else 
Two  of  these  are  in  the  northern  and  two  in  the  southern  hemi- 
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sphere ;  they  neither  coincide  with  the  poles  of  the  earth's  rotation 
nor  with  the  magnetic  poles,  nor  are  they  all  of  equal  intensity. 

One  of  these  foci  of  maximum  magnetic  intensity  is  situate  in 
North  America,  south-west  from  Hudson's  Bay ;  another  is  in  north- 
em  Siberia,  in  120°  E.  long.  In  the  southern  hemisphere^  one  of 
the  points  of  maximum  magnetic  intensity  is  in  the  South  Atlantic 
in  20^  S.  lat.  and  324''  E.  long.,  and  the  other  is  situate  in  60''  S. 
lat.  and  131^^  20^  E.  long.'  In  consequence  of  the  unequal  intensity 
of  the  force  in  these  4  foci,  the  decrease  in  magnetic  power  from 
them  towards  the  equator  is  extremely  irregular,  so  that  the  dynamic 
equator,  which  is  a  line  supposed  to  be  drawn  through  all  the  points 
on  the  earth  where  the  intensity  is  the  least,  encircles  the  globe  in 
a  waving  line,  which  neither  coincides  with  the  geographical  nor 
magnetic  equator ;  it  forms  the  division  between  the  magnetic  intensi- 
ties in  the  two  hemispheres.  Lines  drawn  on  a  globe  through  all 
the  points  where  the  magnetic  intensity  is  the  same  are  so  compli- 
cated that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  convey  an  idea  of  them  in  words. 
They  form  a  series  of  ovals  round  each  of  the  foci  of  maximum 
force,  then  a  figure  of  8  in  each  hemisphere  having  a  focus  and  its 
ovals  in  each  loop^  then  they  open  into  tortuous  lines  which  encom- 
pass the  globe,  but  which  become  less  so  as  they  approach  the  dy- 
namic equator.  The  com  [Plication  is  increased  by  the  foci  in  tne 
two  hemispheres  being  unsymmetrically  placed  with  regard  to  one 
another,  as  well  as  by  the  difference  in  their  intensities. 

The  declination  or  horizontal  needle  only  remains  at  rest  when  in 
a  magnetic  meridian,  that  is  when  it  points  to  the  north  and  south 
magnetic  poles.  The  magnetic  meridians  coincide  with  the  geo- 
graphical meridians  in  some  places,  and  in  these  the  magnet  points 
to  the  true  north  and  south,  that  is,  to  the  poles  of  the  earth's  rota- 
tion. '  But  if  it  be  carried  successively  to  different  longitudes,  it  will 
deviate  sometimes  to  the  east,  sometimes  to  the  west  of  the  true 
north.  Imaginary  lines  on  the  globe,  passing  through  all  places 
where  the  magnet  points  to  the  poles  of  the  earth's  rotation,  are 
lines  of  no  variation ;  and  lines  passing  through  all  places  where  the 
magnet  deviates  by  an  equal  quantity  from  the  geographical  meri- 
dians are  lines  of  equal  variation ;  •  they  are  also  very  irregular  and 
form  two  closed  systems  or  loops — that  is,  they  surround  two  points^ 

*  The  foci  are  all  of  different  intensities ;  that  in  the  South  Atlantie,  dis- 
covered by  M.  Erman,  has  the  least  intensity  of  the  four,  and  the  other  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  discovered  by  Sir  James  Ross,  has  the  greatest ; 
taking  1  as  the  unit  at  the  magnetic  equator  in  Peru,  their  intensities  are 
as  20071  and  0-706.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  American  focus  is  _ 
more  intense  than  that  in  Siberia,  which  is  moving  from  west  to  east,  while 
the  minor  focus  in  the  southern  hemisphere  is  moving  f^om  east  to  west. 

*  A  very  interesting  series  of  general  charts,  on  which  these  lines  of 
equal  variation  are  laid  down,  is  on  the  point  of  being  published  by  the    J 
Hydrographio  Office.— January,  1851.  J 
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one  in  northern  Siberia  and  another  in  the  Pacific,  nearly  in  the 
meridian  of  the  Pitcaim  Islands  and  the  Marquesas.* 

The  whole  magnetic  system  is  perpetually  undergoing  secular  and 
periodical  changes,  which  are  so  irregular  and  complicated  that  half 
a  century  is  sufficient  to  alter  the  form  and  position  of  all  the  linet 
that  have  been  mentioned.  The  foci  of  magnetic  intensity,  and  the 
whole  system  represented  by  the  magnetic  lines,  are  moving  along 
the  two  hemispheres  in  opposite  directions ;  those  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  are  going  from  west  to  east,  and  those  in  the  soatbem 
from  east  to  west ;  and  as  the  foci  of  maximum  intensity  move  with 
different  velocities,  the  forms  as  well  as  the  places  of  the  curves  are 
slowly,  yet  continually,  changing.  The  weaker  magnetic  focus  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  moved  through  50  degrees  of  longitude  in 
250  years. 

The  declination  is  subject  to  periodic  variations,  depending  upon 
the  position  of  the  moon,  and  to  annual  variations  arising  from  the 
motion  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  as  well  as  to  horary  variations 
corresponding  to  changes  of  temperature  from  the  diurnal  rotation 
of  the  earth. 

Throughout  the  middle  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere  the 
north  end  of  the  magnet  has  a  mean  motion  from  east  to  west  frt>m 
eight  in  the  morning  till  half-past  one,  it  then  moves  to  the  east  till 
evening,  after  which  it  makes  another  excursion  to  the  west^  and 
returns  again  to  its  original  position  at  eight  in  the  morning.  The 
extent  of  its  variation  is  greater  in  the  day  than  in  the  nighty  in 
summer  than  in  winter.  It  decreases  from  the  middle  latitudes  in 
Europe,  where  it  is  13  or  14  minutes,  to  the  equator,  where  it  is 
only  3  or  4 ;  but  at  the  equator  the  variations  are  performed  with 
extreme  regularity.  The  horary  motions  of  the  south  end  of  the 
magnet  in  the  southerh  hemisphere  are  accomplished  in  an  exactly 
opposite  direction.  Between  these  two  magnetic  hemispheres  there 
'is  a  line  passing  through  an  infinity  of  places,  and  very  nearly  coin- 
ciding with  the  line  of  minimum  magnetic  intensity,  where  the 
horary  phenomena  of  both  hemispheres  are  combined,  each  predo- 
minating alternately  at  opposite  seasons.  At  St.  Helena,  which  ia 
one  of  the  places  in  question  and  nearly  on  the  line  of  minimum 
intensity,  the  horary  motion  of  the  north  end  of  the  magnet  corre- 
sponds in  direction  during  one-half  of  the  year  with  the  movement 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  in  the  other  half  of  the  year  the 
direction  at  the  same  hours  corresponds  with  that  in  the  southern 

*  The  author  is  indebted  to  the  admirable  and  profound  investigations  of 
Colonel  Sabine  for  almost  all  she  knows  on  the  subject  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism. In  these,  and  in  his  notes  on  the  English  translation  of  Humboldt's 
*  Cosmos/  the  reader  will  find  all  that  is  most  interesting  on  the  sul^eot 
In  his  own  works  there  are  plates  of  the  course  of  the  different  magnetio 
lines  mentioned  in  the  text 
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hemisphere,  the  passiSge  from  the  one  to  the  other  heiDg  at  the  equi- 
noxes; when  the  diurnal  variations  at  the  usual  hours  partake  more 
or  less  of  the  characteristics  of  both  on  different  days.* 

It  thus  appears  that  there  are  six  points  on  the  earth  peculiarly 
remarkable  for  magnetic  phenomena,  all  of  which  are  distioct  from 
one  another,  and  from  the  poles  of  the  earth's  rotation — namely,  two 
magnetic  poles  where  the  dipping  needle  makes  an  angle  of  90 
degrees  with  the  horizon.  The  magnetic  equator  corresponds  with 
these  in  every  point  of  which  the  angle  of  Uie  dip  is  zero :  it  en- 
circles the  earth,  and  intersects  the  terrestrial  equator,  but  does  not 
coincide  with  it.  The  other  four  points  are  the  foci  of  maximum 
magnetic  intensity,  and  to  them  the  dynamical  equator  or  line  of 
minimum  magnetic  intensity  corresponds,  also  surrounding  the  earth 
in  an  irregular  line,  but  which  coincides  with  neither  the  terrestrial 
nor  magnetic  equator.  Besides  these,  and  either  partly  or  nearly 
coinciding  with  the  line  of  minimum  intensity,  is  that  line  which  is 
supposed  to  pass  through  all  places  where  the  hoary  variations  of 
the  magnet  partake  of  the  phenomena  of  each  hemisphere  alter- 
nately. 

The  earth's  magnetism  is  subject  to  vast  unaccountable  commo- 
tions or  storms  of  immense  extent,  which  occur  at  irregular  intervals 
and  are  of  short  duration.  In  1818  a  magnetic  storm,  shown  by  a 
Tiolent  agitation  of  the  needle,  took  place  at  the  same  time  over  47 
degrees  of  longitude,  extending  through  all  the  countries  from  Paris 
to  Kasan;  and  on  the  25th  of  September,  1841,  one  of  these  storms 
was  simultaneously  observed  at  Toronto  in  North  America,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Prague  in  Europe,  at  Macao  in  China,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  extended  to  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
Similar  storms  have  happened  simultaneously  in  Sicily  and  at  Upsala 
in  Sweden ;  others  of  less  extent  and  shorter  periods  more  frequently 
occur,  and  are,  like  the  greater  storms,  not  to  be  attributed  to  any 
known  cause. 

M.  Necker  de  Saussure  has  traced  a  marked  coincidence  between 
the  prevailing  direction  of  the  stratified  masses  of  the  mountain 
chains  and  that  of  the  curves  of  equal  magnetic  intensity.  The 
ooinoidenoe  is  perfect  in  the  Ural  chain,  for  mere  the  lines  of  force 
tend  north  and  south ;  and  they  do  not  deviate  much  from  the  stra- 
tification in  the  great  plains  of  European  Russia.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  coincidence  takes  place  in  the  Scandinavian 
mountains,  for  a  line  of  equal  magnetic  intensity  passes  parallel  to 

'  At  St  Helena  the  north  end  of  the  needle  reaches  its  eastern  extreme 
in  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  and  nearly  at  the  same  hours  it  reaches 
its  western  extreme  in  November,  December,  January,  and  February.  The 
^  passage  from  one  to  the  other  takes  place  at,  or  soon  after,  the  equinoxes 
in  March  and  April,  September  and  October.  —  Colonel  Sabine's  Notes  to 
<  Cosmos,' Vol.  ii. 
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the  Norwegian  coast.  In  Scotland  a  line  almost  coincides  with  tbe 
Grampians ;  and  as  it  becomes  less  northerly  before  reaching  For* 
tugal  and  Spain,  it  is  there  also  in  singular  coincidence  widi  the 
sierras  on  the  table-land ;  the  Pyrenees  however  form  an  ezceptioa 
to  the  law.  A  magnetic^  line  follows  the  break  of  the  chain  of  the 
Alps  with  great  precision.  The  intersection  of  two  upheavals  roaket 
these  mountains  alter  their  direction  from  S.W.  and  N.E.  to  £• 
nearly,  and  near  to  that  change  the  magnetic  line  takes  a  similar 
bend  and  coincides  with  the  Caucasus,  Taurus,  Hindoo-Coosh^  Hi-. 
malaya,  and  Chinese  mountains,  after  which  it  again  tends  to  the 
north,  and  follows  the  Yablonoi  chain  to  Behring's  Straits. 

In  Africa  the  lines  of  equal  magnetic  force  coincide  with  the 
Komri,  and  with  the  lofty  sea-coast  range  which  unites  the  moun- 
tains of  Abyssinia  with  those  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Through- 
out North  America  the  lines  of  equal  force  coincide  with  tbe  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  they  take  the  direction  of 
the  Bocky  Mountains.  In  Mexico  the  stratified  rooks  are  parallel 
to  the  mountains  of  Anahuac,  which  is  the  same  with  the  direction 
of  the  magnetic  curves,  and  a  similar  coincidence  takes  place  in  the 
Parima  ranges,  and  in  the  coast-chain  of  Venezuela.  The  Andes 
and  the  lines  of  equal  magnetic  intensity  are  completely  discordanti 
for  they  cross  one  another ;  but  lines  of  equal  magnetic  force  stretch 
from  the  southern  promontories  of  America  and  Asia  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Victoria  Land. 

There  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  elec- 
tric and  magnetic  currents  on  the  formation  and  direction  of  the 
mountain  masses  and  mineral  veins,  but  their  slow  persevering  actioo 
on  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt  bj 
the  formation  of  rubies  and  other  gems,  as  well  as  various  other 
mineral  substances,  by  voltaic  electricity. 

The  existence  of  electric  currents  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  has 
been  deduced  from  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  from  the  connection 
between  the  diurnal  variations  of  the  magnet  and  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun;  also  from  the  electro-magnetio  properties  of 
metalliferous  veins,  and  from  atmospheric  electricity,  which  is  con- 
tinually passing  between  the  air  and  the  earth. 

[Professor  Faraday  has  shown  that  oxygen  is  magnetic,  being  at- 
tracted towards  the  pole  of  a  magnet;  and  that,  like  other  ma^netio 
bodies,  it  loses  and  gains  in  power  as  its  temperature  is  raised  and 
lowered,  and  that  these  changes  occur  with  the  range  of  natural  tem- 
perature.    These  properties  it  carries  into  the  atmosphere. 

Oxygen  loses  its  sensible  magnetism  in  almost  all  gases  when  it 
unites  with  them  in  chemical  combination. 

A  magnetic  gas,  mechanically  mixed  with  any  other  gas,  preserves 
its  magnetism  whatever  be  the  density  of  the  mixture ;  but  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  poles,  there  appears  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent| 
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a  separation  of  th^  gases,  which  must  slightly  augment  the  attraction 
of  the  entire  mass. 

Lieutenant  Maury  has  endeavoured  to  show  a  prohahle  connection 
between  the  magnetism  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  circulation 
of  the  atmosphere,  between  the  equatorial  and  polar  regions  of  the 
earth.'] 

Dr.  Faraday's  brilliant  discoveries  Ifave  changed  the  received 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  magnetic  properties  of  matter.  Although 
all  bodies  are  magnetic,  they  show  that  it  assumes  a  totally  different 
form  in  different  substances.  For  example,  if  a  bar  of  iron  be  freely 
suspended  between  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet,  or  very  powerful 
horse-shoe  magnet,  il  will  be  attracted  by  both  poles,  and  will  rest 
in  the  direction  between  them — that  is,  on  the  line  of  force.  But 
if  a  bar  of  bismuth  be  suspended  in  the  same  manner,  it  will  be  re- 
pelled by  both  poles,  and  will  assume  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
that  which  the  iron  took,  and  thus  the  same  force,  whether  electric 
or  magnetic,  produces  opposite  effects  upon  these  two  metals.  Sub- 
stances affected  after  the  manner  of  iron  are  magnetic — those  affected 
after  the  manner  of  bismuth  are  said  to  be  diamagnetic.  All  sub- 
stances come  under  one  or  other  of  these  two  clashes :  the  diamag- 
netic are  infinitely  more  abundant  than  the  magnetic;  almost  all 
bodies  on  earth  belong  to  that  class.  Many  of  the  metals,  acids, 
oils,  sugar,  starch,  animal  matter,  flame,  and  all  the  gases,  whether 
light  or  heavy,  have  the  diamagnetic  property  less  or  more,  but 
oxygen  less  than  any  other,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  atmospheric 
air  is  the  most  feebly  diamagnetic  of  all  substances  at  its  natural 
temperature ;  for  when  very  hot  it  becomes  more  diamagnetic,  and 
if  extremely  cold  it  takes  a  place  among  the  magnetic  class.  Im- 
portant results  with  regard  to  the  magnetic  state  of  the  globe  will 
undoubtedly  be  deduced  from  this  new  property  of  matter,  and  Dr. 
Faraday's  observations  on  that  subject  show  that  he  is  not  without 
such  anticipations.' 

[**  Five  years  ago,"  says  Dr.  John  Tyndall,  in  a  paper  presented 
to  the  British  Association  in  1851,  '<  Faraday  established  the  exist- 
ence of  a  force  called  diamagnetismj  and  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent, some  of  the  first  minds  in  Germany,  France  and  England,  have 
been  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  this  subject.  One  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  the  inquiry  is  the  relation  which  subsists  be- 
tween magnetism  and  diamagnetism.  Are  the  laws  which  govern 
both  forces  identical  ?     Will  the  mathematical  expression  of  the  at- 

[*  The  laws  of  mRgrnetism  are  lucidly  explained  by  Dr.  Lardner  in  bia 
Hand-Books  of  Natural  Pbilosophy.] 

*  These  anticipations  appear  to  be  fully  verified  by  Dr.  Faraday's  im- 
portant discoveries,  which  have  been  just  announced*  on  the  effects  of  solar 
heat  upon  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  as  the  grand  moving  cause  in  mag- 
netic phenomena.— December,  1850.  m 
27*                                                                                   jf 
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traction  in  one  case  be  convertod  into  the  expression  of  the  repul- 
sion in  the  other  by  a  change  of  sign  from  posidve  to  negatire? 

The  following  are  the  principal  results  of  Dr.  Tyndall's  investi- 
gatiou. 

1.  The  repulsion  of  a  diamagnetic  substance  placed  at  a  fixed  dis- 
tance from  the  pole  of  a  magnet  is  govemed  by  the  same  law  as  the 
attraction  of  a  magnetic  substance. 

2.  The  entire  mass  of  a  magnetic  substance  is  most  strongly  at- 
tracted when  the  attracting  force  acts  parallel  to  that  line  whi3i  sets 
axial  when  the  substance  is  suspended  in  Ihe  magnetic  field ;  and 
the  entire  mass  of  a  diamagnetic  substance  is  most  strongly  repelled 
when  the  repulsion  acts  parallel  to  the  line  which  sets  equatorial  in 
the  magnetic  field. 

3.  The  superior  attraction  and  repulsion  of  the  mass  in  a  par« 
ticular  direction  is  due  to  the  fact^  that  in  this  direction  the  material 
particles  are  ranged  more  closely  together  than  in  any  other  direo- 
tions ;  the  force  exerted  being  attractive  or  repulsive,  according  as 
the  particles  are  maffuedc  or  diamagnetic.  This  is  a  law  applicable 
to  matter  in  ffenenu,  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  crystals  in  the 
magnetic  field  oeing  particular  manifestations  of  the  same.] 

«When  we  consider  the  magnetic  condition  of  the  earth  as  a 
whole,  without  reference  to  its  possible  relation  to  the  sun,  and  re- 
flect upon  the  enormous  amount  of  diamagnetic  matter  which  forms 
its  crust ;  and  when  we  remember  that  magnetic  curves  of  a  certain 
amount  of  force,  universal  in  their  presence,  are  passing  through 
these  matters,  and  keeping  them  constantly  in  a  state  of  tension, 
and  therefore  of  action,  we  cannot  doubt  that  some  great  purpose,  of 
utility  to  the  system  and  to  us  its  inhabitants,  is  fuLQUed  by  it  If 
the  sun  have  anything  to  do  with  the  magnetism  of  the  globe,  then 
it  is  possible  that  part  of  this  effect  may  be  due  to  the  action  of  the 
light  that  comes  to  us  from  that  body ;  and  in  that  view  the  air 
seems  most  strikingly  placed  round  our  sphere,  investing  it  with  a 
transparent  diamagnetic,  which  therefore  is  permeable  to  his  rays, 
and  at  the  same  time  moving  with  ffreat  velocity  across  them.  Such 
conditions  seem  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  magnetism  being  thenoe 
generated." 


r:  r^--^>^^:;^'jZj         \ 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Vegetation — Nourishment  and  Growth  of  Plants  —  Effects  of  the  different 
Rays  of  the  Solar  Spectrum ->-  Classes — Botanical  Districts. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  fflobe  a  third  part  only  of  its  snrfiuie 
is  occupied  by  land,  and  prQ][)^lj  not  more  than  a  fourth  part  of 
that  is  inhabited  by  man,  b^t*  animals  and  vegetables  have  a  wider 
range.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  is  clothed  with  vegetation  and 
inhabited  by  quadrupeds,  the  air  is  peopled  with  birds  and  insects, 
and  the  sea  teems  with  living  creatures  and  plants.  These  organ- 
ised beings  are  not  scattered  promiscuously,  but  all  classes  of  them 
have  been  originally  placed  in  regions  suited  to  their  respective 
wants.  Many  animals  and  plants  are  indigenous  only  in  determi- 
nate spots,  while  a  thousand  others  might  have  supported  them  as 
well,  and  to  many  of  which  they  have  been  transported  by  man. 

Plants  extract  inorganic  substances  from  the  ground  which  are 
indispensable  to  bring  them  to  maturity,  but  the  atmosphere  sup- 
plies the  ve^table  creation  with  the  principal  part  of  its  food. 

The  black  or  brown  mould  which  is  so  abundant  is  the  produce 
of  decayed  vegetables.  When  the  autumnal  leaves,  the  spoil  of  the 
summer,  fall  to  the  ground,  and  theur  vitality  is  gone,  they  enter 
into  decomposition,  and  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere convert  it  into  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
consequently  exists  abundantly  in  every  good  soil,  and  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  nourishment  of  vegetables.  This  process  is 
slow,  and  stops  as  soon  as  the  air  in  the  soil  is  exhausted ;  but  the 
plough,  by  loosening  the  earth,  and  permitting  the  atmosphere  to 
enter  more  freely  and  penetrate  deeper  into  the  ground,  accelerates 
the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter,  and  consequently  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid. 

In  loosening  and  refining  the  mould,  the  common  earth-worm  is 
the  fellow-labourer  with  man ;  it  eats  earth,  and,  after  extractinff 
the  nutritious  part,  ejects  the  refuse,  which  is  the  finest  soil,  and 
may  be  seen  lying  in  heaps  at  the  mouth  of  its  burrow.  So  instm- 
mental  is  thb  creature  in  preparing  the  ground,  that  it  is  said  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  the  finer  vegetable  mould  that  has  not  passed 
through  the  intestines  of  a  worm :  thus  Uie  most  feeble  of  living 
things  is  employed  by  Providence  to  accomplish  the  most  important 
ends. 

The  food  of  the  vegetable  'creation  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
azote,  [nitrogen,]  and  oxygen — all  of  which  plants  obtain  entirely 
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from  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  water,  and 
ammoDial 

Tbej  imbibe  these  three  substances^  and,  after  having  decomposed 
them,  they  give  the  oxygen  to  the  ^air,  and  consolidate  the  carbon, 
water,  and  azote  into  wood,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit. 

The  vitality  of  plants  is  a  chemical  process  entirely  due  to  the 
sun's  light ;  it  is  most  active  in  clear  sunshine,  feeble  in  the  shade, 
and  nearly  suspended  in  the  night,  when  plants,  like  animals,  have 
their  rest. 

The  atmosphere  contains  about  one-three-thousandth  part  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  yet  that  small  quantity  yields  enough  of  carbon  to 
form  the  solid  mass  of  all  the  magnificent  forests  and  herbs  that 
clothe  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  supply  of  that  necessary  ingre- 
dient in  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  is  maintained  by  the 
breathing  of  animals,  by  volcanoes,  by  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  and  by  combustion.  The  men  parts  of  plants 
constantly  imbibe  carbonic  acid  in  the  day ;  they  decompose  it,  as- 
similate the  carbon,  and  return  the  oxygen  pure  to  the  atmosphere. 
As  the  chemical  action  is  feeble  in  the  shade  and  in  gloomy  weather, 
only  a  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed,  then  both  oxygen 
and  carbonic  acid  are  mven  out  by  the  leaves ;  but  during  the  daik- 
«ness  of  the  night  a  chemical  action  of  a  different  character  takes 
place,  and  almost  all  the  carbonic  acid  is  returned  unchanged  to  the 
atmosphere,  together  with  the  moisture  which  is  evaporated  from 
the  leaves  both  night  and  day.  Thus  plants  give  out  pure  oxygen 
during  the  day,  and  carbonic  acid  and  water  during  the  night 

Since  the  vivifying  action  of  the  sun  brings  about  all  these 
changes,  a  superabundance  of  oxygen  is  exhaled  by  the  tropical 
vegetation  in  a  clear  unclouded  sky,  where  the  sun's  rays  are  most 
energetic,  and  atmospheric  moisture  most  abundant.  In  the  middle 
and  higher  latitudes,  on  the  contrary,  under  a  more  feeble  sun  and 
a  gloomy  sky,  subject  to  rain,  snow,  and  frequent  atmospheric 
changes,  carbonic  acid  is  given  out  in  greater  quantity  by  the  less 
vigorous  vegetation.  But  here,  as  with  regard  to  heat  and  moisture, 
equilibrium  is  restored  by  the  winds ;  the  tropical  currents  carry  the 
excess  of  oxygen  along  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere  to  higher 
latitudes,  to  give  breath  and  heat  to  men  and  animals ;  while  the 
polar  currents,  rushing  along  the  ground,  convey  the  surplus  car« 
booic  acid  to  feed  the  tropical  forests  and  jungles.  Harmony  exbts 
between  the  animal  and  vegetable  creations ;  animals  consume  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  restored  by  the  exhalation  of 
plants,  while  plants  consume  theicarbouic  acid  exhaled  by  men  and 
animals ;  the  existence  of  each  is  thus  due  to  their  reciprocal  de- 
pendence. Few  of  the  great  cosmical  phenomena  have  only  one 
end  to  fulfil,  they  are  the  ministers  of  the  manifold  designs  of 
Providence. 
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When  a  seed  is  thrown  into  the  ground,  the  vital  principle  is  de- 
veloped by  heat  and  moisture^  and  part  of  the  substance  of  the  seed 
is  formed  into  roots^  which  suck  up  water  mixed  with  carbonic  acid 
from  the  soil,  decompose  it,  and  consolidate  the  carbon.  In  this 
stage  of  their  growth,  plants  derive  their  whole  sustenance  from  the 
ground.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  sugar  and  mucilage  of  the  seed 
appear  above  the  ground,  in  the  form  of  leaves  or  shoots,  they  ab- 
sorb and  decompose  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  retain  the 
carbon  for  their  food,  give  out  the  oxygen  in  the  day,  and  pure  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  night.  In  proportion  as  plants  grow,  they  derive 
more  of  their  food  from  the  air  and  less  from  the  soil,  dll  their  fruit 
is  ripened,  and  then  the  whole  of  their  nourishment  is  derived  from 
the  atmosphere.  Trees  are  fed  from  the  air  after  their  fruit  is  ripe, 
till  their  leaves  fall,  annuals  till  they  die.  Air-plants  and  several 
species  of  cactus  and  others  derive  all  their  food  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  wonderful  that  so  small  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
as  exists  in  the  air  should  suffice  to  supply  the  whole  vegetation  of 
the  world — and  still  more  wonderful  that  a  seed  minute  enough  to 
be  wafted  invisibly  by  a  breath  of  air  should  be  the  theatre  of  all 
the  chemical  changes  that  make  it  germinate.' 

Plants  absorb  water  from  the  ground  by  their' roots  j  they  decom- 
pose it,  and  the  hydrogen  combines  in  dififerent  proportions  with  their 
carbonic  acid  to  form  wood,  sugar,  starch,  gum,  vegetable  oils  and 
acids.  As  the  green  parts  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
especially  during  night,  when  the  function  of  plants  are  torpid,  it  is 
assimilated  on  Sxe  return  of  daylight,  and  assists  in  forming  oils, 
resins,  and  acids.  The  combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with 
the  leaves,  and  also  with  the  blossom  and  fruit,  during  night,  appears 
to  be  unconnected  with  the  vital  process,  as  it  is  the  same  in  dead 
plants.  An  acid  exists  in  the  juice  of  every  plant,  generally  in 
combination  with  an  alkali.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
these  different  substances  are  produced  at  different  stages  in  the 
growth ;  for  example,  starch  is  formed  in  the  roots,  wood,  stalk,  and 
seed,  but  it  is  converted  into  sugar  as  the  fruit  ripens,  and  the  more 
starch  the  sweeter  the  fruit  becomes.  Most  of  these  new  compounds 
are  formed  between  the  flowering  of  the  plant  and  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit,  and  indeed  they  furnish  the  materials  for  the  flowers,  unit, 
and  seed. 

Ammonia,  the  third  organic  constituent  of  plants,  is  the  last  resi- 
due from  the  decay  and  putrefaction  of  animal  matter.  It  is  vola- 
tilized, and  rises  into  the  atmosphere,  where  it  exists  as  a  gas,  but 
in  so  small  a  quantity  that  it  is~with  difficulty  detected  by  chemical 
analysis ;  yet,  as  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  enough  is  brought  to 

*  The  Bporules  or  seeds  of  the  fungi  are  so  minute  that  M.  Freie  counted 
above  ten  millions  in  a  single  plant  of  the  reticolaria  maxima :  they  wero 
■0  BubtUe  that  they  were  like  smoke. 
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the  ground  by  ndn  to  supply  the  vegetable  world.  Ammonia  enters 
plants  by  their  roots  along  with  rain-water^  and  is  resolved  withia 
them  into  its  constituent  elements,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  The 
hydrogen  aids  in  forming  the  wood,  acids,  and  other  substances  before 
mentioned ;  while  the  nitrogen  enters  into  every  part  of  the  plant 
and  forms  new  compounds ;  it  exists  in  the  blossom  and  fruit  hafare 
it  is  ripe,  and  in  the  wood,  as  albumen ;  it  also  forms  gluten,  which 
is  the  nutritious  part  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  all  other  oerealia, 
as  well  as  of  esculent  roots,  as  potatoes,  beet-root,  &o.  Nitrogen 
exists  abundantly  in  peas,  beans,  and  pulse  of  eYerj  kind ; '  it  enters 
into  the  composition  of  most  elementary  vegetable  substances ;  in 
short,  a  plant  may  grow  without  ammonia,  but  it  cannot  produce 
seed  or  fruit ;  the  use  of  animal  manure  is  to  supply  plants  with 
this  essential  article  of  their  food.  Thus  the  decomposition  and 
consolidation  of  the  elementary  food  of  plants,  the  formation  of  the 
green  parts,  the  exhalalion  of  moisture  by  their  leaves,  its  absorp- 
tion by  their  roots,  and  all  the  other  circumstances  of  vegetable  life, 
are  owing  to  the  illuminating  power  of  the  sun.  Heat  can  be  sup- 
plied artificially  in  our  northern  climates,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
replace  the  splendour  of  a  southern  sun.  His  illuminating  influence 
is  displayed  in  a  remarkable  degree  by  the  cacalia  ficoides;  its  leaves 
combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  night,  and 
are  as  sour  as  sorrel  in  the  morning :  as  the  sun  rises  they  gradually 
lose  their  oxygen,  and  are  tasteless  at  noon ;  by  the  continued  action 
of  light  they  lose  more  and  more,  till  towards  evening  they  become 
bitter.  The  difference  of  a  clear  or  cloudy  sky  has  an  immense 
effect  on  vegetation ;  the  ripening  of  fruit  depends  upon  the  habitual 
serenity  of  the  sky  more  than  on  summer  temperature  alone. 

The  blue  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  have  most  effect  on  the  ger- 
mination of  seed ;  the  yellow  rays,  which  are  the  most  luminous, 
on  the  growing  plant.  That  is  on  account  of  the  chemical  rays, 
now  so  well  known  by  their  action  in  Daguerreotype  impressions. 
They  are  most  abundant  beyond  the  visible  part  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum, and  diminish  through  the  violet,  blue,  and  green,  to  the  yel- 
low, where  they  cease.  They  penetrate  the  ground,  and  have  a 
much  greater  influence  on  the  germination  of  seeds  than  ordinary 
light  or  darkness.  That  invisible  principle,  together  with  light,  is 
essential  to  the  formation  of  the  colouring  matter  of  leaves;  it  ia 
most  active  in  spring,  and  is  in  very  considerable  excess  compared 
with  the  quantity  of  light  and  heat;  but  as  summer  advances,  the 
reverse  takes  place;  the  calorific  radiation,  or  those  hot  ra3rs  corre- 
sponding to  the  extreme  red  of  the  spectrum,  which  facilitate  the 

*  It  is  very  doabtful,  from  some  late  researches  noticed  elsewhere,  that 
the  air  contains  any  appreciable  quantity  of  ammoniacal  gas,  or  that  it 
oontribates  in  a  material  degree  to  vegetation.  See  M.  de  Villa's  researohea 
in  •  Comptes  Bendus.' 
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flowering  and  forming  of  the  frait,  become  by  far  the  most  abun- 
dant; and  a  set  of  invisible  rays,  which  exist  near  the  point  of  max- 
imum heat  in  the  solar  spectrum,  are  also  most  abundant  in  summer. 
Mr.  Hunt  found  that  the  hot  rays  immediately  beyond  the  visible 
red  destroy  the  colour  of  certain  leaves;  and  for  that  reason  the 
glass  of  the  great  palm-house  at  Eew  Gardens  is  tinned  pale  yellow- 
green,  to  exclude  the  scorching  ra3rs  in  question,  though  it  is  per- 
meable by  the  other  rays  of  heat^  those  of  light;  and  the  chemical 
rays.' 

In  spring  and  summer  the  oxygeii  taken  in  by  the  men  leaves  in 
the  night  aids  ia  the  formation  of  oils,  acids,  and  Sie  other  parts 
that  contain  it ;  but  as  soon  as  autumn  comes,  the  vitality  or  che- 
mical action  of  vegetables  is  weakened ;  and  the  oxygen,  no  longer 
given  out  in  the  day,  though  still  taken  in  during  the  night,  becomes 
administer  of  destruction;  it  changes  the  colour  of  the  leaves,  and 
consumes  them  when  they  fall.  Nitrogen,  so  essential  during  the 
life  of  plants,  also  resumes  its  chemical  dharacter  when  they  die,  and 
by  its  escape  hastens  their  decay. 

Although  the  food  which  constitutes  the  mass  of  plants  is  derived 
principally  from  the  water  and  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere,  fixed 
substances  are  also  requisite  for  their  growth  and  perfection,  and 
these  they  obtain  from  the  earth  by  their  roots.  The  inorganic  mat- 
ters are  the  alkalis,  phosphates,  silica,  sulphur,  iron,  and  others. 

It  has  alreadv  been  mentioned  that  vegetable  acids  are  found  in 
the  juices  of  all  the  families  of  plants.  They  generally  are  in  com- 
bination with  one  or  other  of  the  alkaline  substances,  as  potash,  lime, 
soda,  and  magnesia,  which  are  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  plants 
as  the  carbonic  acid  by  which  these  acids  are  formed :  for  example, 
vines  have  potash ;  plants  used  as  dyes  never  give  vivid  colours  with- 
out it;  all  leguminous  plants  require  it,  and  only  grow  naturally  on 
ground  that  contains  it.  None  of  the  com  tribe  can  produce  perfect 
seeds  unless  they  have  both  potash  and  phosphate  of  magnesia  ;  nor 
can  they  or  any  of  the  grasses  thrive  without  silica,  which  gives  the 

*  The  solar  spectrum,  or  coloured  image  of  the  sun,  formed  by  passing 
a  sunbeam  through  a  prism,  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  invisible  as  well 
as  visible  rays.  The  chemical  rays  are  most  abundant  beyond  the  violet 
end  of  the  spectrum,  and  decrease  through  the  violet,  blue,  and  green,  to 
the  yellow,  where  they  cease.  The  rays  of  Beat  are  in  excess  a  Tittle  be- 
yond the  red  end,  and  gradually  decrease  towards  the  violet  end.  Besides 
these  there  are  two  insulated  spots  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  red, 
where  the  heat  is  a  maximum.  Were  the  rays  of  heat  visible,  they  would 
exhibit  differences  as  distinct  as  the  coloured  rays,  so  varied  are  their  pro- 
perties according  to  their  position  in  the  spectrum.  There  are^  also  peon* 
liar  rays  which  produce  phosphorescence,  others  whose  properties  are  not 
quite  made  out,  and  probably  many  undiscovered  influences ;  for  time  has 
not  yet  fully  revealed  the  sublimity  of  that  creation,  when  God  said,  "  Let 
there  be  light— and  there  was  light" 
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hard  coating  to  straw,  to  the  heard  of  wheat  and  harlej,  to  grass, 
canes,  and  harahoos ;  it  is  even  found  in  solid  lumps  in  the  hollows 
and  joints  of  cane,  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  tabashir.  To 
bring  the  cerealia  to  perfection,  it  is  indispensable  that  in  their  growth 
they  should  be  supplied  with  carbonic  acid  for  the  plant^  silica  to 
give  it  strength  and  firmness,  and  nitrogen  for  the  grain. 

Phosphono  acid,  combined  with  an  earth  or  alkali,  is  found  in  the 
ashes  of  all  vegetables,  and  is  essential  to  many.  Pulse  contain  bat 
little  of  it,  and  on  that  account  are  less  nutritious  than  the  cerealia. 
The  family  of  the  cruciferaB,  as  cabbages,  turnips,  mustard,  &c.,  con- 
tain sulphur  in  addition  to  the  substances  common  to  the  growth  of 
all  plants ;  each  particular  tribe  has  its  own  peculiarities,  and  re- 
quires a  combination  suited  to  it.  On  that  account  there  is  often  a 
marked  difference  in  the  arborescent  vegetation  on  the  same  monn- 
tain,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  rocks. 

The  ocean  furnishes  some  of  the  matters  found  in  plants;  the 
prodigious  quantity  of  sea-water  constantly  evaporated  carries  with 
it  salt  in  a  volatilized  state,  which,  dispersed  over  the  land  by  the 
wind,  supplies  the  ground  with  salt  and  the  other  ingredients  of  sea- 
water.  The  inorganic  matters  which  enter  plants  by  their  roots  are 
carried  by  the  sap  to  every  part  of  the  vegetable  system.  The  roots 
imbibe  all  liquids  presented  to  them  indiscriminately,  but  they  retain 
only  the  substances  they  require  at  the  various  stages  of  their  growthy 
and  throw  out  such  parts  as  are  useless,  together  with  the  efiete  or 
dead  matter  remaining  after  the  nutriment  has  been  extracted  from 
it.  Plants,  like  animals,  may  be  poisoned,  but  the  power  they  have 
of  expelling  deleterious  substances  by  their  roots  generally  restores 
them  to  health.  The  feculent  matter  injures  the  soil ;  besides,  after 
a  time  the  ground  is  drained  of  the  inorganic  matter  requisite  for 
any  one  kind  of  plant :  hence  the  necessity  for  a  change  or  rotation 
of  crops. 

A  quantity  of  heat  is  set  free  and  also  becomes  latent  in  the  varioos 
transmutations  that  take  place  in  the  interior  of  plants ;  so  that  they, 
like  the  animal  creation,  have  a  tendency  to  a  temperature  of  their 
own,  independent  of  external  circumstances. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  requisite  to  resolve  a  grain  weight  of 
water  into  its  elementary  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  equal  to  the  quan- 
tity of  atmospheric  electricity  which  is  active  m  a  very  powerful 
thunder-storm ;  hence  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  intense  energy 
exerted  by  the  vegetable  creation  in  the  decomposition  of  the  vast 
mass  of  water  and  other  matters  necessary  for  its  sustenance.  But 
there  must  be  a  compensation  in  the  consolidation  of  the  vegetable 
food,  otherwise  a  tremendous  quantity  would  be  in  perpetual  activity. 
It  is  said  to  be  given  out  from  the  points  of  their  leaves,  so  possibly 
some  part  of  the  atmospheric  electricity  may  be  ascribed  to  this 
cause:  bat  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  electricity^  excited  by 
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the  power  of  solar  light,  constitates  the  chemical  vitality  of  vege- 
taUon. 

The  colouring  matter  of  flowers  is  various,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  effect  which  the  solar  spectrum  has  upon  their  expressed  juices. 
The  colour  is  very  hrilliant  on  the  tops  of  mountains  and  in  the 
Arctic  lands.  Possibly  the  diminished  weight  of  the  air  may  have 
some  effect,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  Uiat  barometrical  changes 
should  be  entirely  without  influence  on  vegetation. 

The  perfume  of  flowers  and  leaves  is  owing  to  a  volatile  oil,  which 
is  of^n  carried  by  the  air  to  a  great  distance :  in  hot  climates  it  is 
most  powerful  in  the  morning  and  evening.  The  odour  of  the  Ha- 
miria  has  been  perceived  three  miles  from  the  coast  of  South  Ame- 
rica: a  species- of  Tetracera  sends  its  perfume  as  far  from  the  island 
of  Cuba ;  and  the  aroma  of  the  Spice  Islands  is  wafied  to  a  conside- 
rable distance  out  to  sea.  The  variety  of  perfumes  is  infinite,  and 
shows  the  innumerable  combinations  of  which  a  few  simple  substan- 
ces are  capable,  and  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  particles  of 
matter. 

In  northern  and  mean  latitudes  winter  is  a  time  of  complete  rest 
to  the  vegetable  world,  and  in  tropical  climates  the  vigour  of  vege- 
tation is  suspended  during  the  dry,  hot  season,  to  be  resumed  at  Sie 
return  of  the  periodical  rains.  The  periodical  phenomena  of  the 
appearance  of  the  first  leaves,  the  flowering,  ripepin^  of  the  frait| 
and  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  depend  i:^n  the  annual  and  diurnal  changes 
of  temperature,  moisture,  electricity,  and  perhaps  on  magnetismi 
and  succeed  with  such  perfect  harmony  and  regularity,  that,  were 
there  a  sufficient  number  of  observations,  lines  might  be  drawn  on 
a  globe  passing  through  all  places  where  the  leaves  of  certain  plants 
appear  mmultaneously,  and  also  for  the  other  principal  phases  of 
vegetation.  In  places  where  the  same  plant  flowers  on  the  same 
day,  the  fruit  may  not  ripen  at  the  same  period  in  both ;  it  would 
therefore  be  interesting  to  know  what  relation  lines  passing  through 
those  would  have  to  one  another  and  to  the  isothermal  lines ;  more 
especially  with  regard  to  the  plants  mdispensable  to  man,  since  the 
periodicity  of  vegetation  affects  his  whole  social  condition.* 

Almost  all  plants  sleep  during  the  ni^ht ;  some  show  it  in  their 
leaves,  others  in  their  blossom.  The  Mmiosa  tribe  not  only  dose 
their  leaves  at  night,  but  their  foot-stalks  droop;  in  a  clover-field 
not  a  leaf  opens  until  after  sunrise.  The  common  daisy  is  a  fiuni- 
liar  instance  of  a  sleeping  flower;  it  shuts  up  its  blossom  in  the 

'  Profeasor  Quetelet  is  desiroas  that  the  periodical  phenomena  of  vege- 
tation shoold  be  obeerred  at  a  nnmber  of  places,  in  order  to  establith  a 
comparison  between  the  periods  at  which  they  take  place ;  and  for  thai 
purpose  he  gives  a  list  of  the  commonest  plants,  as  lilac,  labomiun,  elder, 
birch,  oak,  horse-chestnut,  peach,  pear,  crocus,  daisy,  ke,,  which  he  him- 
self obserres  annually  at  Brussels. 
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-  evening,  and  opens  its  white  and  crimson-tipped  star,  the  *'  day^s 
eye/'  to  meet  the  early  beams  of  the  morning  sun )  and  then  also 
"  winking  mary-buds  begin  to  ope  their  golden  eyes." 

The  crocus^  tulip,  convolvulus,  and  many  others,  close  their  blos- 
soms at  different  hours  towards  evening,  some  to  open  them  again, 
others  never.  The  ivy-leaved  lettuce  opens  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
and  closes  for  ever  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  Some  plants  seem  to 
be  wide  awako  all  night,  and  to  give  out  their  perfume  only,  or  at 
niglitfall.  Many  of  the  jessamines  are  most  fragrant  daring  the 
twilight:  the  Olea  fragrans,  the  Daphne  odorata,  and  the  night- 
stock  reserve  their  sweetness  for  the  midnight  hour,  and  the  night- 
flowering  Cercus  turns  night  into  day.  It  begins  to  expand  its  mag- 
nificent sweet-scented  blossom  in  the  twilight,  it  is  full  blown  at 
midnight,  and  closes,  never  to  open  again,  with  the  dawn  of  day; 
—  these  arc  "  the  bats  and  owls  of  the  vegetable  kingdom."  * 

Many  plants  brought  from  warm  to  temperate  climates  have  be- 
come habituated  to  their  new  situation,  and  flourish  as  if  they  were 
natives  of  the  soil ;  such  as  have  been  accustomed  to  flower  and  rest 
at  particular  seasons  change  their  habits  by  degrees,  and  adapt  them- 

*  selves  to  the  seasons  of  the  country  that  has  adopted  them.  It  is 
much  more  difficult  to  transfer  alpine  plants  to  the  plains.  Whether 
from  a  change  of  atmospheric  pressure  or  mean  temperature,  all 

•  attempts  to  cultivate  them  at  a  lower  level  generally  fail :  it  is  mnch 
easier  to  accustom  a  plant  of  the  plains  to  a  higher  situation. 

Plants  are  propagated  by  seeds,  offsets,  cuttings,  and  buds ;  hence 
they,  but  more  especially  trees,  have  myriads  of  seats  of  life,  a  con- 
geries of  vital  systems  acting  in  concert,  but  independently  of  each 
other,  every  one  of  which  might  become  a  new  plant  In  this  re- 
spect the  fir  and  pine  tribe  are  inferior  to  deciduous  trees,  which  lose 
their  leaves  annually,  because  they  are  not  easily  propagated  except 
by  seeds.  It  has  been  remarked  that  all  plants  that  are  propagated 
by  buds  from  a  common  parent  stock  have  the  same  duration  of  life  : 
this  has  been  noticed  particularly  with  regard  to  some  species  of 
apple-trees  in  England.  It  appears  that  all  the  garden  varieties  of 
fruit,  whether  from  buds,  layers,  or  cuttings,  wear  out  after  a  time ; 
and  that  seedliugs  have  a  great  tendency  to  revert  to  the  original 
wild  character  of  the  plant. 

A  certain  series  of  transitions  takes  place  throughout  the  lives  of 
plants,  each  part  being  transformed  and  passing  into  another ;  a  law 

'  Dandelion  opens  at  fiye  or  six  in  the  morning,  and  shuts  at  nine  in  the 
evening;  the  goat*s-beard  wakes  at  three  in  the  morning,  and  shuts  at  five 
or  six  in  the  afternoon.  The  orange-coloured  Escholtsia  is  so  sensitive  that 
it  closes  during  the  passage  of  a  cloud.  **  The  marigold  that  goes  to  bed 
wi'  the  sun,  and  with  him  rises  weeping,"  with  many  more,  are  instances 
of. the  sleep  of  plants:  the  gentianella,  veronica,  and  other  plants  close 
their  blossoms  on  the  approach  of  rain. 
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that  was  first  observed  by  the  illastrioas  poet  Grothe.  For  example, 
the  embryo  leaves  pass  into  common  leaves,  these  into  bracte»,  the 
bractesD  into  sepals,  the  sepals  into  petals,  which  are  transformed 
into  stamens  and  anthers,  and  these  again  pass  into  ovaries  with  their 
styles  and  stigmas,  that  are  to  become  the  fruit  and  ultimately  the 
seed  of  a  new  plant. 

Plants  are  naturally  divided  into  three  classes,  differing  materially 
in  organization: — The  Cryptogamia,  whose  flowers  and  seeds  are 
either  too  minute  to  be  easily  visible,  or  are  hidden  in  some  part  of 
the  plant,  as  in  fungi,  mosses,  ferns,  and  lichens,  which  are  of  the 
least  perfect  organization.  Next  to  these  are  the  monocotyledonoua 
plants,  as  grasses  and  palms,  in  which  the  foot-stalks  of  the  old 
leaves  form  the  outside  of  the  stem ;  plants  of  this  class  have  but 
one  seed  lobe,  which  forms  one  little  leaf  in  their  embryo  state. 
Their  flowers  and  fruit  are  generally  referable  to  some  law  in  which 
the  number  3  prevails,  as,  for  example,  the  petals  and  other  parts 
are  three  in  number.  The  dicotyledonous  plants  form  the  third 
class,  which  is  the  most  perfect  in  its  organization  and  by  much  the 
most  numerous,  including  the  trees  of  the  forest  and  most  of  the 
flowering  shrubs  and  herbs.  They  increase  by  coatings  from  with- 
out, as  trees,  where  the  growth  of  each  year  forms  a  concentric  cir- 
cle of  wood  round  the  pith  or  centre  of  the  stem ;  the  seeds  of  these 
plants  have  two  lobes,  which  in  their  embryo  state  appear  first  in 
two  little  leaves  above  ground,  like  most  of  the  European  species. 
The  parts  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  this  class  generally  have  some 
relation  to  the  number  5. 

The  three  botanical  classes  are  distributed  in  very  different  pro- 
portions in  different  zones :  monocotyledonous  plants,  such  as  grasses 
and  palms,  are  much  more  rare  than  the  dicotyledonous  class.  Be- 
tween the  tropics  there  are  four  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  grass 
or  palm  tribes,  in  the  temperate  zones  six  to  one,  and  in  the  polar 
regions  only  two  to  one,  because  mosses  and  lichens  are  most  abun- 
dant in  the  high  latitudes,  where  dictyledonous  plants  are  compara- 
tively rare.  In  the  temperate  zones  one-sixth  of  the  plants  are 
annuals,  omitting  the  cryptogamia ;  in  the  torrid  zone  scarcel]^one 
plant  in  twenty  is  annual,  and  in  the  polar  regions  only  one  in  thnrty. 
The  number  of  ligneous  vegetables  increases  on  approaching  the 
equator,  yet  in  North  America  there  are  120  different  species  of 
forest-trees,  whereas  in  the  same  latitudes  in  Europe  there  are  only 
34.  The  social  plants,  grasses,  heaths,  furze,  broom,  daisies,  &o.| 
which  cover  large  tracts,  are  rare  between  the  tropics,  except  on  the 
mountains  and  table-lands  and  on  the  lUnos  of  equatorial  America. 

Equinoctial  America  has  a  more  extensive  and  richer  vegetation 
than  any  other  part  of  the  world }  Europe  has  not  above  half  the 
number  of  indigenous  species  of  plants ',  Asia,  with  its  islands,  has 
somewbAt  less  than  Europe;  Australia,  with  its  islaiids^  in  the  Pft- 
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<nfic,  still  less ;  and  there  are  fewer  vegetable  prodootions  in  Afrka 
than  in  any  part  of  the  globe  of  the  same  extent 

Since  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  is  very  much  the  same 
OTerywhere,  vegetation  depends  principally  on  the  sun's  light,  mois- 
ture, and  the  mean  annual  temperature,  and  it  is  also  in  some  de« 
gree  regulated  by  the  heat  of  summer  in  the  temperate  sones,  and 
also  by  exposure,  for  such  plants  as  require  warmth  are  foond  at  a 
lower  level  on  the  north  than  on  the  south  side  of  a  mountain.  Be^ 
tween  the  tropics,  wherever  rain  does  not  fall,  the  soil  is  bomt  up 
and  is  as  unfruitful  as  that  exposed  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  frost ; 
but  where  moisture  is  combined  with  heat  and  light,  the  Inxnrianee 
of  the  vesetation  is  beyond  description.  The  abundance  and  vio- 
lence of  the  periodical  rains  combine  with  the  intense  light  and  heat 
to  render  the  tropical  forests  and  jungles  almost  impervious  from 
the  rankness  of  the  vegetation.  This  exuberance  gradually  de- 
creases with  the  distance-  from  the  equator ;  it  also  diminishes  pro- 
gressively as  the  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  increases,  so  that 
each  height  has  a  corresponding'  parallel  of  latitude  where  the  cli- 
mates and  floras  are  similar,  till  the  perpetual  snow  on  the  mountain- 
tops,  and  its  counterpart  in  the  polar  regions,  have  a  vegetation  that 
scarcely  rises  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Hence,  in  ascending 
the  Himalaya  or  Andes  from  the  luxuriant  plains  of  the  Ganges  or 
Amazon,  changes  take  place  in  the  vegetation  analogous  to  what  a 
traveller  would  meet  with  in  a  journey  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles.  This  law  of  decrease,  though  perfectly  regular  over  a  wide 
extent,  is  perpetually  interfered  with  by  local  climate  and  soil. 
From  the  combination  of  various  causes,  as  the  distribution  of  land 
and  water,  their  different  powers  of  absorption  and  radiation,  to- 
gether with  the  form,  texture,  and  clothing  of  the  land,  and  the 
prevailing  winds,  it  is  found  that  the  isothermal  lines,  or  imagmary 
lines  drawn  through  places  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  which  have 
the  same  mean  annual  temperature,  do  not  correspond  with  the 
parallels  of  Utitude.  Thus,  in  North  America,  the  climate  is  mueh 
colder  than  in  the  corresponding  European  latitudes.  Quebec  b  in 
the  latitude  of  Paris,  and  the  countiy  is  covered  with  deep  snow 
four  or  five  months  in  the  year,  and  it  has  occurred  that  a  summer 
has  passed  there  in  which  not  more  than  60  days  have  been  free 
from  frost. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere,  beyond  the  84th  parallel,  the  sum- 
mers are  colder  and  the  winters  milder  than  in  corresponding  lati- 
tudes of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Neither  does  the  temperature 
of  mountains  always  vary  exactly  with  their  height  above  the  sea; 
other  causes,  as  prevailing  winds,  difference  of  radiation,  and  geolo- 
gical structure,  concur  in  producing  irregularities  which  have  a  pow- 
erful effect  on  the  vegetable  world. 

However,  no  aimilarity  of  existing  curcomstanoes  can  aooonnt  for 
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whole  families  of  plants  being  confined  to  one  particular  coantrj, 
or  even  to  a  very  limited  district^  wLich,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
might  have  grown  equally  well  on  many  others.  Latitude,  eleva- 
tion, soil,  and  climate  are  but  secondary  causes  in  the  distribution 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  totally  inadequate  to  explain  why 
there  are  numerous  distinct  botanical  districts  in  the  continents  and 
islands,  each  of  which  has  its  own  vegetation,  whose  limits  are  most 
decided  when  they  are  separated  by  the  ocean,  mountain-chains, 
sandy  deserts,  salt-plains,  or  internal  seas.  Each  of  these  districts 
is  the  focus  of  families  and  genera,  some  of  which  are  found  no- 
where else,  and  some  are  common  to  others,  but,  with  a  very  few 
remarkable  exceptions,  the  species  of  plants  in  each  are  entirely 
different  or  representative.'     This  does  not  depend  upon  the  dif- 

*  M.  de  Candolle  established  20  botanical  regions,  and  Professor  Schow 
20 ;  but  Professor  Martins,  of  Munich,  hns  divided  the  vegetation  of  the 
globe  into  61  provinces,  namely,  5  in  Europe,  11  in  Africa,  13  in  Asia,  8 
in  New  Holland,  4  in  North  and  8  .in  South  America,  besides  Central 
America,  the  Antilles,  the  Antarctic  Lands,  New  Zealand,  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  New  Goinea,  and  Polynesia.  To  these,  other  divisions  might  be 
added,  as  the  Galapagos,  which  is  so  strongly  defined. 

Baron  Humboldt  gives  the  following  concise  view  of  the  distribution  of 
plants,  both  as  to  height  and  latitude :  — 

The  equatorial  zone  is  the  region  of  palms  and  bananas. 

The  tropical  zone  is  the  region  of  tree-ferns  and  figs. 

The  subtropical  zone,  that  of  myrtles  and  laurels. 

The  warm  temperate  zone,  that  of  evergreen  trees. 

The  cold  temperate  zone,  that  of  European  or  deciduous  trees. 

The  subarctic  zone,  that  of  pines. 

The  arctic  zone,  that  of  rhododendrons. 

The  polar  zone,  that  of  alpine  plants. 

Upper  Limit  of  Trees  on  Mountains.  —  The  upper  limit  of  trees  is  distiD- 
guished  by  the  Escallonins,  on  the  Andes  of  Quito,  at  the  height  of  11,600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.. 

In  tropical  Mexico  the  upper  limit  of  trees,  at  the  height  of  12,789  feet, 
is  distinguished  by  the  Pinus  occidentnlis. 

In  the  temperate  zone  the  limit  of  trees  is  marked  by  the  Quercus  Semi- 
carpifolia,  at  11,600  feet,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Himalaya,  and  by  the 
Betula  Alba,  on  the  north  side,  at  the  height  of  14,000  feet;  the  same  birch 
forms  the  limit  of  the  Caucasus,  at  the  elevation  of  6894  feet.  On  the 
Pyrenees  and  Alps  the  limit  is  marked  by  the  Conifens  or  pine  tribe :  on 
the  Pyreness  by  the  Pinus  uncinata,  at  the  height  of  10,870  feet;  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Alps  by  the  larch,  at  the  elevation  of  6700  feet ;  and  by 
the  Pinus  abies,  at  6888  feet  on  the  north. 

In  Lupland  the  Betula  Alba  forms  the  upper  liiait  of  trees,  at  the  height 
of  only  1918  feet. 

The  upper  Limit  of  Shrubs. — In  the  Andes  of  Quito  the  Bejarias  are  the 
shrubs  that  attain  the  gpreatest  height,  and  terminate  at  18,420  feet  above 
the  sea-leveL 

The  juniper,  Salix,  and  Ribes,  or  currant  tribe,  form  the  upper  limit  of 
shrubs  on  the  south  side  of  the  Himalaya,  at  the  heig^ht  of  11,600  feet. 
The  titfia,  or  Genista  versicolor,  a  species  of  broom,  floonahes  at  the  height 
28* 
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ference  in  latitude,  for  the  vegetation  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America  is  totally  unlike  that  of  Europe  under  the  same  isothermal 
lines,  and  even  between  the  tropics  the  greatest  dissimilarity  often 
prevails  under  different  degrees  of  longitude ;  consequently  the  cause 
of  this  partial  distribution  of  plants,  and  that  of  animals  also,  which 
is  according  to  the  same  law,  must  be  looked  for  in  those  early  geo- 
logical periods  when  the  earth  first  began  to  be  tenanted  by  the 
present  races  of  organised  beings. 

As  the  land  rose  at  different  periods  above  the  ocean,  each  part, 
as  it  emerged  from  the  waves,  had  probably  been  clothed  with  vege- 
tation, and  peopled  with  animals,  suited  to  its  position  with  regard 
to  the  equator,  and  to  the  climate  and  condition  of  the  globe  then 
being.  And  as  the  conditions  and  climate  were  different  at  each 
succeeding  geological  epoch,  so  each  portion  of  the  land,  as  it  emerged 
from  the  ocean,  would  be  characterized  by  its  own  vegetation  and 
animals,  and  thus  at  last  there  would  be  many  centres  of  creation, 
as  at  this  day,  all  differing  more  or  less  from  one  another,  and  hence 
alpine  floras  must  be  of  older  date  than  those  in  the  plains.  The 
vegetation  and  faunas  of  those  lands  that  differed  most  in  age  and 
place  would  be  most  dissimilar,  while  the  plants  and  animals  of  such 
as  were  not  far  removed  from  one  another  in  time  and  place  would 
have  correlative  forms  or  family  likenesses,  yet  each  would  form  a 
distinct  province.  Thus,  in  opposite  hemispheres,  and  everywhere 
at  great  distances,  but  under  like  circumstances,  the  species  are  re- 
presentatives of  one  another,  rarely  identical :  when,  however,  the 
conditions  which  suit  certain  species  are  continuous,  identical  species 
are  found  throughout,  either  by  original  creation  or  by  migration. 
The  older  forms  may  have  been  modified  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
succeeding  conditions  of  the  globe,  but  they  never  could  have  been 
changed,  since  immutability  of  species  is  a  primordial  law  of  nature. 
Neither  external  circumstances,  time,  nor  human  art,  can  chanee 
one  species  into  another,  though  each  to  a  certain  extent  is  capable 
of  accommodating  itself  to  a  change  of  external  circumstances,  so 
as  to  produce  varieties  even  transmissible  to  their  offspring. 

The  flora  of  Cashmere  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains  is  similar  to  that  of  southern  Europe,  yet  the  species  are 
representative,  not  identical.  In  the  plains  of  Tartary,  where  from 
their  elevation  the  degree  of  cold  is  not  less  than  in  the  wastes  of 
Siberia,  the  vegetation  of  one  might  be  mistaken  for  that  of  the 
other;  the  gooseberry,  currant,  willow,  rhubarb,  and  in  some  places 

of  17,000  feet  on  the  north  side,  and  vegetation  Ib  prolonged  to  nearly 
18,000  feet. 

The  Rhododendron  forms  the  upper  limit  of  shrubs  on  the  Caucasus,  at 
8825  feet ;  in  the  Pyrenees  it  grows  to  8312  feet ;  in  the  Alps  to  7480  feet; 
aQd  in  Lapland  it  forms  the  upper  limit  of  shrubs  at  an  elevation  of  8000 
feat  above  the  Aretio  Qeean. 
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tbe  oak,  haiel,  cypress,  poplar,  and  birch,  grow  in  both,  bat  tbey  are 
of  different  species.  The  flora  near  the  snow-line  on  the  lofty  moan- 
tains  of  Europe,  and  lower  down,  has  also  a  perfect  Tamily  likeness 
to  that  in  high  northern  latitudes.  In  like  manner  many  plants  on 
the  higher  parts  of  the  Chilian  Andes  are  simUar,  and  even  identi- 
cal, with  those  in  Terra  del  Fuego ;  nay,  the  Arctic  flora  has  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  to  that  of  the  Antarctic  regions,  and  even  occasional 
identity  of  species.  These  remarkable  coincidences  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  different  places  having  been  at  an  early  geological  period 
at  the  same  level  above  the  ocean,  and  that  they  continae  to  retain 
part  of  their  original  flora  after  their  relative  portions  have  been 
changed.  The  tops  of  the  Chilian  Andes  were  probably  on  a  level 
with  Terra  del  Fuego  when  both  were  covered  ^ith  the  same  vege> 
tation,  and  in  the  same  manner  tbe  lofty  plains  of  Tartary  may  have 
acquired  their  vegetation  when  they  were  on  the  level  of  southern 
Siberia. 

In  the  many  vicissitudes  the  surface  of  the  globe  has  undergone, 
continents  formed  at  one  period  were  broken  up  at  another  into 
islands  and  detached  masses  by  inroads  of  the  sea  and  other  causes. 
Professor  E.  Forbes  has  shown  that  some  of  the  primary  floras  and 
&unas  have  spread  widely  from  their  original  centres  over  large  por- 
tions of  the  continents  before  the  land  was  broken  up  into  the  form 
it  now  has,  and  thus  accounts  for  the  similarity  and  sometimes  iden« 
tity  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  regions  now  separated  by  seas,  — 
Ba,  for  example,  islands,  which  generally  partake  of  the  vegetation 
and  &una  of  the  continents  adjacent  to  them.  Taking  for  granted 
the  original  creation  of  specific  centres  of  plants  and  animals.  Pro- 
fessor E.  Forbes  hlu3  clearly  proved  that  ''  the  specific  identity,  to 
any  extent,  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  one  area,  with  those  of  anotheri 
depends  on  both  areas  forming,  or  having  formed,  part  of  the  same 
specific  centre,  or  on  their  having  derived  their  animal  and  vegetable 
population  by  transmission,  through  migration,  over  continuous  or 
closely  contiguous  land,  aided,  in  the  case  of  alpine  floras^  by  trans- 
portation on  floating  masses  of  ice." 

By  the  preceding  laws  the  limited  provinces  and  dispersion  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  are  explained,  but  the  existence  of  single 
species  in  regions  very  far  apart  has  not  yet  been  accounted  for. 

Very  few  of  the  exogenous  or  dicotyledonous  plants  are  common 
to  two  or  more  countries  far  apart :  among  the  few,  the  Samolus 
Yalerandi,  a  common  English  plant,  is  a  native  of  Australia;  the 
Potentilla  tridentata,  not  found  in.  Britain,  except  on  one  hill  in 
Angusshire,  is  common  to  Arctic  Europe  and  the  mountains  of 
North  America ;  and  in  the  Falkland  Islands  there  are  more  than 
30  flowering  plants  identical  with  those  in  Oreat  Britain. 

There  are  many  more  instances  of  wide  diffusion  among  the 
monocotyledonous  plants,  especially  grasses:  the  Phleom  alpinnm 
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of  Switzerland  grows  without  the  flmallest  variation  at  the  Straita 
of  Magellan,  and  Mr.  Bunbnry  met  with  the  European  quaking- 
grass  in  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  *  but  the  cellular  or  cryptogamous  class  is  most  widely  dif- 
fused— plants  not  susceptible  of  cultivation,  of  little  use  to  man, 
and  of  all  others  the  most  difficult  to  transport.  The  Stricta  aurata, 
found  in  Cornwall,  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  St  He- 
lena, the  West  India  islands,  and  Brazil;  the  Trichomanes  bre- 
visetum,  long  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  British  isles,  is  ascer- 
tained to  grow  in  Madeira,  South  America,  &c. }  and  our  eminent 
botanist,  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  found  38  British  lichens  and  28  British 
mosses  in  New  Holland,  yet  in  no  two  parts  of  the  world  is  the 
vegetation  more  dissimilar ;  and  almost  all  the  lichens  brought  from 
the  southern  hemisphere  by  Sir  James  Ross,  amounting  to  200 
species,  are  also  inhabitants  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  mostly 
European. 

In  islands  far  from  continents  the  number  of  plants  is  small,  bat 
of  these  a  large  proportion  occur  nowhere  else.  In  St.  Helena,  of 
30  flower-bearing  plants,  1  or  2  only  are  native  elsewhere,  but  in  60 
species  of  cryptogamous  plants  Dr.  Hooker  found  only  12  peculiar 
to  the  island. 

Some  plants  are  more  particularly  confined  to  certain  regions : 
the  species  of  Cinchona  which  furnish  the  Peruvian  bark  grow  along 
the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes,  as  far  as  18°  S.  lat. ;  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon  is  indigenous  on  that  celebrated  mountain  only;  and 
the  disa  grandiflora  is  limited  to  a  very  small  spot  on  the  top  of  the 
Table-mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  whether  these  are 
remnants  whose  kindred  have  perished  by  a  change  of  physical  cir- 
cumstances, or  centres  only  beginning  to  spread,  it  is  impossible  to 

Plants  arc  dispersed  by  currents :  of  600  plants  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  river  Zaire  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  13  are  found  also  on  the 
shores  of  Guiana  and  Brazil,  evidently  carried  by  the  great  equato- 
rial current  to  countries  congenial  in  soil  and  climate.  The  seeds 
of  the  mimosa  scandens,  the  guilandioa  Bonduc,  and  the  cachew- 
nut,  are  wafted  from  the  West  India  islands  to  the  coasts  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  by  the  Gulf-stream,  a  climate  and  soil  which  do 
not  suit  them,  therefore  they  do  not  grow.  Of  all  the  great  orderSi 
the  species  of  Leguminosse  are  most  widely  dispersed  on  coasts,  be- 

*  The  Aquatic  Monocotyledonous  plants  offer  perhaps  more  striking  ex- 
amples of  wide  diffusion  over  the  sarface  of  the  globe  than  any  oQiers. 
The  Pistia  stratiotes  is  found  in  India  and  in  many  parte  of  South  America ; 
the  Lemna  trisulca  and  ffibba  are  found  throughout  £uro]ie  and  in  Austra- 
lia. Dr.  Weddell  found  the  well  known  Caulinia  fragilis  of  Europe  in 
South  America,  but  the  Chsra  foetida  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  distributed 
plant  among  the  monotfotyledonoos  aqoatioa. 
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cause  their  seeds  ar^  not  iojured  by  the  water,  '^nds  also  waft 
seeds  to  great  distaoces ;  birds  and  quadrupeds;,  and  above  all  maUi 
are  active  agents  in  dispersing  plants. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Vegetation  of  the  Oreat  Consent— of  the  Arctic  Islands — And  of  tha 
Arctic  and  North  Temperate  Regions  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  southern  limit  of  the  polar  flora,  on  the  old  continent,  lies 
mostly  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  stretches  along  the  tops  of  the 
Scandinavian  mountains,  and  reappears  in  the  high  lands  of  Scot- 
land, Cumberland,  and  Ireland,  on  the  summits  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Alps,  and  other  mountains  in  southern  Europe,  as  well  as  on  the 
table-land  of  eastern  Asia,  and  on  the  high  ridges  of  the  Himalaya. 

The  great  European  plain  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  as  well  as  the 
low  lanoB  of  England  and  Ireland,  were  at  one  period  covered  by  ft 
sea  full  of  floating  ice  and  icebergs,  which  made  the  climate  much 
colder  than  it  now  is.  At  the  beginning  of  that  period  the  Scandi- 
navian range,  the  other  continental  mountains,  and  those  in  Britain 
and  Ireland,  were  islands  of  no  great  elevation,  and  were  then 
clothed  with  the  Arctic  flora,  or  a  representative  of  it,  which  they 
still  retain  now  that  they  form  the  tops  of  the  mountain-chains,  and 
at  that  time  both  plants  and  animak  were  conveyed  from  one  conn- 
try  to  another  by  the  floating  ice.  It  is  even  probable,  from  the 
relations  of  the  fauna  and  flora,  that  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the 
very  high  European  latitudes,  are  the  residue  of  a  great  northern 
land  which  had  snnk  down  at  the  close  of  the  glacial  period,  fbr 
there  were  many  vicissitudes  of  level  during  that  epoch.  At  all 
events  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  elevation  of  the  Arctic  regions 
of  both  eontinentSj  if  not  contemporaneous,  was  probably  not  far 
removed  in  time.  Similarity  of  circumstances  had  extended  through- 
oat  the  whole  Arctic  regions^  since  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity 
and  occasional  identity  of  species  of  plants. and  animals  in  the  high 
latitudes  of  both  continents,  which  is  continued  along  the  tops  of 
their  mountain-chains,  even  in  the  temperate  zones ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  relations  between  the  faunas  and  floras  of 
Northern  America,  Asia,  and  Europe,  most  have  been  established 
towards  the  dose  of  the  glacial  period. 

The  flora  of  Iceland  approaches  that  of  Britain,  yet  only  one  in 
four  of  the  British  plants  are  known  in  Iceland.  There  are  870 
speoMi  In  Icehmd;  of  which  more  than  half  are  flower-bearing :  thii 
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18  z  greater  proportion  than  is  found  in  Scotland,  bat  there  are  cntf 
Z'2  of  woody  textare.  Thia  flora  ia  scattered  in  gronps  according  as 
the  plants  like  a  dry,  marshy,  volcanic,  or  marine  soil.  Many  grow 
clo«e  to  the  hot-fiprings ;  some  not  far  ^m  the  edge  of  the  basin  of 
the  Great  Geyser,  where  every  other  plant  is  petrified ;  and  species 
of  Confervas  flourish  in  a  spring  said  to  be  almost  hot  enoogfa  to  boO. 
an  egg.  The  cerealia  cannot  be  cultivated  on  account  of  the  seve- 
rity of  the  climate,  but  the  Icelanders  make  bread  from  metnr,  a 
species  of  wild  com,  and  also  from  the  bulbous  root  of  Polygonnm 
viviparum;  their  greatest  delicacy  is  the  Angelica  aichangelica; 
Iceland  moss,  used  in  medicine,  is  an  article  of  commerce.  Them 
are  58*3  species  in  the  Feroe  Islands,  of  which  270  are  flowering 
plants :  many  thrive  there  that  cannot  bear  the  cold  of  Iceland. 

ARCTIC  FLORA  OF  THE  GREAT  CONTINENTS. 

In  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  Arctic  lands  the  year  is  divided 
into  one  long  intensely  cold  night  and  one  bright  and  fervid  day,  . 
which  quickly  brings  to  maturity  the  scanty  vegetation.  Within  the 
limit  of  perpetual  congelation  the  Palmella  nivalis  (or  red  snow  of 
the  Arctic  voya^^rs),  a  very  minute  red  or  orange-coloured  plant, 
finds  nourishment  in  the  snow  itself,  the  first  dawn  of  vegetable  life: 
it  is  als<j  found  colouring  large  patches  of  snow  in  the  Alps  and 
I'yrcneos. 

Lichens  arc  the  first  vegetables  that  appear  at  the  limits  of  the 
snow-line,  whether  in  high  latitudes  or  mountain-tops,  and  they  are 
the  first  vegetation  that  takes  possession  of  volcanic  lavas  and  new 
islands,  whore  they  prepare  soil  for  plants  of  a  higher  order;  they 
grow  on  rocks,  stones,  and  trees,  in  fact  on  anything  that  affords 
them  moisture.  More  than  2400  species  are  already  known;  no 
plants  oro  more  widely  diffused,  and  none  afford  a  more  striking  in- 
stance of  tho  arbitrary  location  of  species,  as  they  are  of  so  Tittle 
direct  use  to  man  that  they  could  not  have  been  disseminated  by  his 
agency.  The  samo  kinds  prevail  throughout  the  Arctic  regions,  and 
tho  species  common  to  both  hemispheres  are  very  numerous.  Some 
lichens  produce  brilliant  red,  orange,  and  brown  dyes ;  and  the  tripe 
do  rocho,  a  species  of  Gyrophora,  is  a  miserable  substitute  for  food, 
ns  our  intrepid  countryman,  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  his  brave  com- 
panions experienced  in  their  perilous  Arctic  journey. 

Mosses  follow  lichens  on  newly  formed  soil,  and  they  are  found 
cvorywhcro  throughout  tho  world  in  damp  situations,  but  in  ffreateai 
abundance  in  temperate  climates;  800  species  are  known,  of  which 
a  gn^at  part  inhabit  tho  Arctic  regions,  constituting  a  large  portion 
of  tho  vegetation. 

In  Asiatio  Siberia,  north  of  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude,  the 
ground  is  perpetually  froaen  at  a  very  small  depth  below  the  wakmi 
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a  temperature  of  70^  below  sero  of  Fahrenheit  is  not  imoonimon, 
and  in  some  instances  the  cold  has  been  120^  below  zero.  Then  it 
is  fatal  to  animal  life,  especially  if  accompanied  by  wind.  In  some 
places  trees  grow  and  com  ripens  eyen  at  70^  of  north  latitude ;  but 
m  the  most  northern  parts  boundless  swamps,  yaried  by  lakes  both 
of  salt  and  fresh  water,  coyer  wide  portions  of  this  desolate  country, 
which  is  buried  under  snow  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year.  As 
goon  as  the  snow  is  melted  by  the  returning  sun,  these  extensiye 
morasses  are  coyered  with  coarse  grass  and  rushes,  while  mosses  and 
lichens  mixed  with  dwarf  willows  clothe  the  plains ;  saline  plants 
abound,  and  whole  districts  produce  Diotis  ceratoides. 

In  Noya  Zembla  and  other  places  in  the  far  north  the  yegetation 
IB  so  stunted  that  it  barely  covers  the  ground,  but  a  much  greater 
'  yariety  of  minute  plants  of  considerable  beauty  are  crowded  together 
there  in  a  small  space  than  in  the  Alpine  regions  of  Europe,  where 
the  same  genera  grow.     This  arises  from  the  weakness  of  the  vege- 
tation ;  for  in  the  Swiss  Alps  the  same  plant  frequently  occupies  a 
large  space,  excluding  every  other,  as  the  dark  blue  gentian,  the 
yiolet-coloured  pansy,  the  pink  and  yellow  stone-crops.      In  the 
remote  north,  on  the  contrary,  where  vitality  is  comparatively  feeble 
and  the  seeds  do  not  ripen,  thirty  different  species  may  be  seen 
crowded  together  in  a  brilliant  mass,  no  one  having  strength  to  over- 
come the  rest.     In  such  frozen  climates  plants  may  be  said  to  live 
between  the  air  and  the  earth,  for  they  scarcely  rise  above  the  soil, 
'  and  their  roots  creep  along  the  surface,  haying  scarcely  power  to 
'  enter  it.     All  the  woody  plants,  as  the  betula  nana,  and  reticulated 
'  willow,  Andromeda  tetragona,  with  a  few  berry-bearing  shrubs,  trail 
along  the  ground,  never  rising  more  than  an  inch  or  two  above  it. 
The  salix  lanata,  the  giant  of  these  Arctic  forests,  never  grows  more 
than  five  inches  above  the  surface,  while  its  stem,  10  or  12  feet  long, 
lies  hidden  among  the  moss,  owing  shelter  to  its  lowly  neighbour. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Arctic  regions  is 
the  predominance  of  perennial  and  cryptogamous  plants,  and  also  of 
'  the  sameness  of  its  nature ;  but  more  to  the  south,  where  night 
begins  to  alternate  with  day,  a  difference  of  species  appears  with  that 
of  longitude  as  well  as  of  latitude.  A  beautiful  flora  of  vivid  colours 
adorns  these  latitudes  both  in  Europe  and  Asia  during  their  brief  but 
bright  and  ardent  summer,  consisting  of  potentillas,  gentians,  chick- 
weeds,  saxifragas,  sedums,  ranunculi,  spiraeas,  drabas,  artemisias, 
claytonias,  and  many  more.  Such  is  the  power  of  the  sun  and  the 
consequent  rapdity  of  vegetation,  that  these  plants  spring  up,  blos- 
som, ripen  their  seed,  and  die,  in  six  weeks :  in  a  lower  latitude 
woody  plants  follow  these,  as  berry-bearing  shrubs,  the  glaucous  kal- 
mia,  the  trailing  azalea,  and  rhododendrons.  The  Siberian  flora 
differs  from  that  in  the  same  European  latitudes  by  the  North  Ame- 
rican genera  Phlox,  Mitella,  ^^laytonia,  and  the  predominance  of 
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asters,  solidagos,  spiradas,  milk-vetobes,  wormwood,  and  the  sdiBe 
plants  goosefooty  and  saltworts. 

Social  plants  abound  in  many  parts  of  the  northern  coantries,  as 
grass,  heath,  furze,  and  broom ;  the  steppes  are  an  example  of  thia 
on  a  very  extensive  scale.  Both  in  Europe  and  Asia  ^ey  are  sub- 
ject to  a  rigorous  winter,  with  deep  snow  and  chilling  blasts  of  wind ; 
and  as  the  soil  generaUy  conSsts  of  a  coating  of  vegetable  mould 
over  clay,  no  plants  with  deep  roots  thrive  upon  them ;  hence  the 
steppes  are  destitute  of  trees,  and  even  bushes  are  rare  except  in 
ravines;  jhe  grass  is  thin  but  nourishing.  Hyacinths  and  aonie 
other  bulbs,  mignonette,  asparagus,  liquorioe,  and  wormwood,  mm 
in  the  European  steppes ;  the  two  last  are  peculiarly  chanustenstio. 
The  nelumbium  speciosum  grows  in  one  spot  five  miles  from  die 
town  of  Astracan,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  wide  domains  of  Rusma : 
the  leaves  of  this  beautiful  aquatic  plant  are  often  two  feet  broad, 
and  its*  rose-coloured  blossoms  are  very  fragrant  It  is  also  natm 
in  India  and  Tibet,  where  it  is  held  sacred,  as  it  was  formerly  ia 
Egypt,  where  it  is  said  to  be  extinct :  it  is  one  of  the  many  instanoea 
of  a  plant  growing  in  countries  far  apart 

"EHch  steppe  in  Siberia  has  its  own  peculiar  plants ;  the  Fcfdja 
and  Oamphorosma  are  peculiar  to  the  steppe  of  the  Irtish,  and  die 
Amaryllis  tartarica  abounds  in  the  meadows  of  eastern  Siberia 
where  vegetation  bears  a  great  analogy  to  that  of  north-weatem 
America ;  several  genera  and  species  are  common  to  both. 

Half  the  plants  found  by  Wormskiold  in  Kamtchatka  are  Euro- 
pean, with  the  exception  of  eight  or  ten,  which  are  American. '  Vew 
European  trees  grow  in  Asiatic  Siberia,  notwithstanding  the  mmi- 
larity  of  climate,  and  most  of  them  disappear  towards  the  rive^ 
Tobol  and  Irtish. 

In  Lapland  and  in  the  high  latitudes  of  Russia  large  tracts  ave 
covered  with  birch-trees,  but  the  pine  and  fir  tribes  are  the  prinoipfl 
inhabitants  of  the  north.  IVodigious  forests  of  these  are  spread 
over  the  mountains  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  in  European  Roa- 
sia  200,000,000  acres  are  clothed  with  these  Conifer»  alone,  <v 
occasionally  mixed  with  willows,  poplars,  and  alders.  Althoudli 
soils  of  pure  sand  and  lime  are  absolutely  barren,  yet  they  generally 
contain  enough  of  alkali  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  fir  and  pine 
tribes,  which  require  ten  times  less  than  oaks  and  other  deoiduona 
trees. 

The  Siberian  steppes  are  bounded  on  the  south  by  great  foresla 
of  pine,  birch,  and  willow :  poplars,  elms,  and  Tartarian  maple  over* 
hang  the  upper  courses  of  the  noble  rivers  which  flow  m>m  the 
mountains  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Yenessei 
the  pinus  Cembra,  or  Siberian  pine,  with  edible  fruit,  grows  120 
feet  high.  The  Altai  are  covered  nearly  to  their  summit  with  simi- 
lar forests,  but  on  their  greatest  heights  the  stunted  larch  crawls  on 
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the  ffroandy  and  the  flora  is  like  that  of  northern  Siberia :  round 
lake  Baikal  the  pinus  Cembra  grows  nearly  to  the  snow-line. 

Forests  of  black  birch  are  peculiar  to  Daonria,  where  there  are 
also  apricot  and  apple  trees,  and  rhododendrons,  of  which  a  species 
grows  in  thickets  on  the  hills  with  yellow  blossoms.  Here  and 
everywhere  else  throughout  this  country  are  found  all  the  species  of 
Caragana,  a  genus  entirely  Siberian.  Each  terrace  of  the  mountains 
and  each  steppe  on  the  plains  has  its  peculiar  plants,  as  well  as 
some  oommoQ  to  all;  perennial  plants  are  more  numerous  than 
annuals. 

If  temperature  and  climate  depended  upon  latitude  alone,  all  Asia 
between  the  50th  and  80th  parallels  would  have  a  mild  climate ;  but 
that  is  fax  from  being  the  case,  on  account  of  the  structure  of  the 
continent,  which  consists  of  the  highest  table-lands  and  the  lowest 
plaina  on  the  globe. 

The  table-land  of  Tibet,  where  it  is  not  cultivated,  has  the  char- 
acter of  great  sterility,  and  the  climate  is  as  unpropitious  as  the  soil ; 
frost,  snow,  and  sleet  begin  early  in  September,  and  contioue  with 
little  interruption  till  May ;  snow,  indeed,  falls  every  month  in  the 
year.  The  air  is  always  dry,  because  in  winter  moisture  &lls  in  the 
form  of  snow,  and  in  summer  it  is  quickly  evaporated  by  the  intense 
heat  of  the  sun.  The  thermometer  sometimes  rises  to  144^  of  Fah- 
renheit in  the  sun,  and  even  in  winter  his  direct  rays  have  great 
power  for  an  hour  or  two,  so  that  a  variation  of  100^  in  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  air  has  occurred  in  twelve  hours.  Notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages,  there  are  sheltered  spots  which  produce  most  of 
the  European  grain  and  fruits,  though  the  natural  vegetation  bears 
the  Siberian  charaoter,  but  the  species  are  quite  distinct.  The  most 
oommon  indigenous  plants  are  Tartarian  furze  and  various  prickly 
Bhrubs  resembling  it,  goose-berries,  currants,  hyssop,  dog-rose,  dwarf 
Bow-thistle,  equisetum,  rhubarb,  lucem,  and  asafoetida,  on  which  the 
flocks  feed.  Prangos,  an  umbelliferous  plant  with  broad  leaves  and 
scented  blossom,  is  peculiar  to  Ladak  and  other  parts  of  Tibet  Mr. 
Moorcrofb  says  it  is  so  nutritious,  that  sheep  fed  on  it  become  fat  in 
twenty  days.  There  are  three  species  of  wheat,  three  of  barley,  and 
two  d  buckwheat,  natives  of  the  leffty  table-land,  where  the  sarsinh 
is  the  only  fruit  known  to  be  indigenous.  Owing  to  the  rudeness 
of  the  climate,  trees  are  not  numerous,  yet  on  the  lower  declividea 
of  some  mountains  there  are  aspens,  birch,  yew,  ash,  Tartaric  oak, 
various  pines,  and  the  Pavia,  a  species  of  horse-chesnut.  Much  of 
the  table-knd  of  Tartary  is  occupied  by  the  Great  Gobi  and  other 
deserts  of  sand,  with  grassy  steppes  near  the  mountains;  but  of  the 
flora  of  these  regions  we  know  nothing. 
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FLORA  OF  BRITAIN  AND  OF  MIDDLE  AND  SOUTHERN 
EUROPE. 

The  British  islands  afford  an  excellent  illastration  of  distinct 
proTinces  of  animals  and  plants,  and  also  of  their  migration  from 
other  centres.  Professor  E.  Forbes  has  determined  five  botanical 
districts,  four  of  which  are  restricted  to  limited  provinces,  whilst  the 
fifth,  which  comprehends  the  great  mass  of  British  plants,  is  every- 
where, either  alone  or  mixed  with  the  others.  All  of  these,  with  a 
very  few  doubtful  exceptions,  have  migrated  before  the  British 
islands  were  separated  from  the  continent  The  first,  which  is  of 
great  antiquity,  includes  the  flora  of  the  mountain  districts  of  the 
west  and  south-west  of  Ireland,  and  is  similar  to  that  in  the  south 
of  Spain,  but  the  more  delicate  plants  had  been  killed  by  the  change 
of  climate  after  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  the  Asturias.  The 
floru  in  the  south  of  England  and  the  south-east  of  Ireland  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  all  other  parts  of  the  British  Xslands ;  it  is  inti- 
mately related  to  the  vegetation  of  the  Channel  Islands  and  the 
coast  of  Franco  opposite  to  them,  yet  there  are  many  plants  in  the 
Channel  Islands  which  are  not  indigenous  in  Britain.  In  the  sonth- 
west  of  England,  where  the  chalk  plants  prevail,  the  flora  is  like 
that  on  the  adjacent  coast  of  France. 

The  tops  of  the  Scottish  mountains  are  the  focus  of  a  separate 
flora,  which  is  the  same  with  that  in  the  Scandinavian  Alps,  and  is 
very  numerous.  Scotland,  Wales,  and  a  part  of  Ireland  received 
this  flora  when  they  were  groups  of  islands  in  the  Glacial  Sea.  The 
rare  Eriocaulon  is  found  in  the  Hebrides,  in  Connemara,  and  in 
Northern  America,  and  nowhere  else.  Some  few  individuals  of  this 
flora  grow  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains  in  Cumberland  and 
Wales.  The  fifth,  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  alpine  flora,  in- 
cluding all  the  ordinary  flowering  plants,  as  the  common  daisy  and 
primrose,  hairy  ladies'  smock,  upright  meadow  crowfoot,  and  the 
lesser  celandine,  together  with  our  common  trees  and  shrubs,  has 
migrated  from  Germany  before  England  was  separated  from  the 
Continent  of  Europe  by  the  British  Channel.  It  can  be  distinctly 
traced  in  its  progress  across  the  island,  but  the  migration  was  not 
completed  till  after  Ireland  was  separated  from  England  by  the  Irish 
Channel,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  many  of  the  ordinary  English 
plants,  animals,  and  reptiles  are  not  found  in  |he  sister  island,  for 
the  migration  of  animals  was  simultaneous  wiUi  that  of  plants,  and 
took  place  between  the  last  of  the  tertiary  periods  and  the  historical 
epoch,  that  of  man's  creation :  it  was  extended  also  over  a  great 
part  of  the  continent.' 

*  The  British  flora  contains  at  least  3000  species. 
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'  Decidnoos  trees  ure  the  chief  chftracteriBtio  of  the  temperate  zone 
of  the  old  continent,  more  especially  of  middle  Europe ;  these  thrive 
best  in  soil  produced  by  the  decay  of  the  primary  and  ancient  vol- 
canic rocks,  which  furnish  abundance  of  alkali.  Oaks,  elms,  beech, 
ash,  larch,  maple,  lime,  alder,  and  sycamore,  all  of  which  lose  their 
leaves  in  winter,  are  the  prevailing  vegetation,  occasionally  mixed 
with  fir  and  pine. 

The  undergrowth  consists  of  wild  apple,  cherry,  yew,  holly,  haw- 
thorn, broom,  furze,  wild  rose,  honeysuckle,  clematis,  &c.  The 
most  numerous  and  clmracteristic  herlMceous  plants  are' the  umbel- 
liferous class,  as  carrot  and  anise,  the  campanulas,  the  Ciohoraceae, 
a  family  to  which  lettuce,  endive,  dandelion,  and  sow-thistle  belong. 
The  cruciform  tribe,  as  wallflower,  stock,  turnip,  cabbage,  cress,  to., 
are  so  numerous,  that  they  form  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the 
botany  of  middle  Europe,  to  which  45  species  of  them  belong. 
Thb  fiimily  is  almost  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  for,  of 
800  known  species,  only  100  belong  to  the  southern,  the  soil  of 
which  must  contain  less  sulphur,  which  is  indispensable  for  these 
plants. 

In  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  and  other  high  lands  in  Europe,  the  gra- 
dation of  botanical  forms,  from  the  summit  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, is  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
middle  latitudes  of  Europe.  The  analogy,  however,  is  true  only 
when  viewed  generally,  for  many  local  circumstances  of  climate  and 
vegetation  interpose ;  and  although  the  similarity  of  botanical  forms 
is  very  great  between  certain  zones  of  altitude  and  parallels  of  lati- 
tude, ^e  species  are  for  the  most  part  difierent. 

Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  become  more  frequent  in  the  southern 
countries  of  ^urope,  where  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  ligneous  ve- 
getation never  entirely  lose  their  leaves.  The  flora  consists  chiefly 
of  ilex,  oak,  cypress,  hornbeam,  sweet  chesnut,  laurel,  laurustinus, 
the  apple  tribe,  manna  or  the  flowering  ash,  carob,  jujube,  juniper, 
terebinths,  lentisous  and  pistacoio,  which  yield  resin  and  mastic,  ar- 
butus, myrtle,  jessamine  (yellow  and  white),  and  various  pines,  as 
the  Pinus  maritima,  and  Finns  Pinea,  or  stone  pine,  which  forms 
80  picturesque  a  feature  in  the  landscape  of  southern  Europe.  The- 
most  prevalent  herbaceous  plants  are  Caryophylless,  as  pinks,  Stel- 
laria,  and  arenarias,  and  also  the  labiate  tril)e,  mint,  thyme,  rose- 
mary, lavender,  with  many  others,  all  remarkable  for  their  aromatio 
properties,  and  their  love  of  dry  situations.  Many  of  the  choicest 
plants  and  flowers  which  adorn  the  gardens  and  grounds  in  northern 
Europe  are  indigenous  in  these  warmer  countries:  the  anemone, 
tulip,  mignonette,  narcissus,  gladiolus,  iris,  asphodel,  amaryllis,  cai^ 
nation,  &o.  In  Spain,  Portugal,  Sicily,  and  the  other  European 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  tropical  families  begin  to  appear  in  the 
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anims,  plants  yielding  balsams,  oleander,  date  and  palmetto  palauy 
and  grasses  of  the  group  of  Panioam  or  millet^  Gjpeiaoefld  or  aedgea^ 
Aloe  and  Cactus.  In  tkis  zone  of  transition  there  are  six  herbaceous 
for  one  woody  plant. 

FLORA  OF  TEMPERATE  ASIA, 

The  ycgetation  of  western  Asia  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  India 
at  one  extremity,  and  Europe  at  the  other;  of  281  genera  of  plants 
which  grow  in  Asia  Minor  and  Persia,  109  are  Euronean.  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor  form  a  region  of  transition,  like  the  other  eoontriea 
on  the  Mediterranean,  where  theplants  of  the  temperate  and  kopi- 
oal  zones  are  united.  We  owe  many  of  our  beat  frruts  and  sweetort 
flowers  to  these  regions.  The  cherry,  almond,  oleander,  syringe 
locust-tree,  &c.,  come  from  Asia  Minor;  the  walnat,  peach,  melon, 
cucumber,  hyacinth,  ranunculus,  come  from  Persia ;  Uie  date-paliQi 
fig,  olive,  mulberry,  and  damask-rose,  come  from  Syria;  the  viiie 
and  apricot  are  Armenian ;  the  latter  grows  also  everywhere  in  midi- 
dle  and  northern  Asia.  The  tropical  forms  met  with  in  more  shel- 
tered places  are  the  sugar-cane,  date  and  palmetto  palms,  mimowiii| 
acacias,  Asclepias  gigantea,  and  arborescent  Apocinesd.  On  tha 
mountains  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  American  types  appear  in  rho- 
dodendrons and  the  Azalea  pontica,  and  herbaceous  plants  are  name- 
reus  and  brilliant  in  these  countries. 

The  table-land  of  Persia,  though  not  so  high  as  that  of  Eastern 
Asia,  resembles  it  in  the  quality  of  the  soil,  which  is  chiefly  clayey, 
sandy,  or  saline,  and  the  climate  is  very  dry;  hence  vegetation  la 
poor,  and  consists  of  thorny  bushes,  acacias,  mimosas,  tamarisk, 
jujube,  and  asafootida.  Forests  of  oak  cover  the  mountaind  of  Lu- 
sistan,  but  the  date-palm  is  the  only  produce  of  the  parched  shores 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  of  the  oases  on  the  Persian  table-land. 
In  the  valleys,  which  are  beautiful,  there  are  clumps  of  Oriental 
plane  and  other  trees,  hawthorn,  tree-roses,  and  many  of  the  odori- 
ferous shrubs  of  Arabia  Felix. 

,  Afghanistan  produces  the  seedless  pomegranate,  acadai,  dala- 
palms,  tamarisks,  &o.  The  vegetation  has  much  the  same  general 
character  as  that  of  Egypt.  The  valleys  of  the  Hindoo  Gowh  are 
covered  with  clover,  thyme,  violcte,  and  many  odoriferous  plante : 
the  greater  part  of  the  trees  in  the  mountains  are  of  European 
genera,  though  all  the  species  of  plante,  both  woody  and  herbaceous, 
arc  peculiar.  The  small  leguminous  plant  from  whose  leaves  and 
twigs  the  true  iudigo  dye  is  extracted  grows  sponteneously  on  the 
lower  offsets  of  the  Hindoo  Coosh.  This  dye  has  been  in  use  in 
India  from  the  earliest  times,  but  the  plant  which  produces  it  was 
not  known  in  Engknd  till  towards  the  end  of  the  I6th  century. 
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Since  that  time  it  has  been  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  tro- 
pical America,  thoagh  in  that  country  there  is  a  species  which  is 
indigenous. 

Hot  arid  deserts  bound  India  on  the  west,  where  the  stunted  and 
scorched  vegetation  consists  of  tamarisks,  thorny  acacia,  deformed 
Euphorbise,  and  almost  leafless  thorny  tvees,  shaggy  with  long  hair, 
by  which  they  imbibe  moisture  and  carbon  from  the  atmosphere. 
Indian  forms  appear  near  Delhi,  in  the  genera  Flacourtia  and  others, 
mixed  with  Syrian  plants.  East  of  this  transition  the  vegetation 
becomes  entirely  Indian,  except  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  European  types  prevail. 

The  Himalaya  mountains  form  a  distinct  botanical  district  Im» 
mediately  below  the  snow-line  the  flora  is  almost  the  same  with  Jbhat 
on  the  high  plains  of  Tartary,  to  which  may  be  added  rhododen- 
drons and  andromedas,  and  among  the  herbaceous  plants  primroses 
appear.  Lower  down  vast  tracts  are  covered  with  prostrate  bamboos, 
and  European  forms  become  universal,  though  the  species  are  Indian, 
as  gentians,  plantagos,  campanulas,  and  ffale.  There  are  extensive 
forests  of  Coniferse,  consisting  chiefly  of  Finns  excelsa,  Deodora, 
and  Morinda,  with  many  deciduous  forest  and  fruit  trees  of  Euro- 
pean genera.  A  transition  from  this  flora  to  a  tropical  vecetatioQ 
takes  place  between  the  altitudes  of  9000  and  5000  feet,  because 
the  rains  of  the  monsoons  begin  to  be  felt  in  this  region,  which 
unites  the  plants  of  both.  Here  the  scarlet  and  other  rhododen- 
drons grow  luxuriantly;  walnuts,  and  at  least  25  species  of  oak, 
attain  a  great  size,  one  of  which,  the  Quercus  semicarpifolia,  has  a 
clean  trunk  from  80  to  100  feet  high.  Geraniums  and  labiate  plants 
are  mixed  in  sheltered  spots  with  the  tropical  genera  of  Scitaminess, 
or  the  ginger  tribe ;  bignonias  and  balsams,  and  camellias,  grow  on 
the  lower  part  of  this  region. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Indian,  European,  American,  and  Chinese 
forms  are  united  in  this  zone  of  transition,  though  the  distinctness 
of  species  still  obtains :  the  Triosteum,  a  genus  of  the  honeysuckle 
tribe,  is  American ;  the  Abelia,  another  genus  of  the  same,  together 
with  the  Camellia  and  and  Tricyrtis,  are  peculiarly  Chinese ;  the 
daisy  and  wild  thyme  are  European.  A  few  of  the  trees  and  plants 
mentioned  descend  .below  the  altitude  of  5000  feet,  but  they  soon 
disappear  on  the  hot  declivities  of  the  mountain,  where  the  Ery- 
thrina  monosperma  and  Bombax  heptaphyllum  are  the  most  com- 
mon trees,  together  with  the  Millingtonise,  a  tribe  of  large  timber- 
trees,  met  with  everywhere  between  the  Himalaya  and  10°  N.  lat. 
The  shorea  robusta,  Dalbergia,  and  Cedrela,  a  genus  aUied  to  maho- 
gany, are  the  most  common  trees  in  the  forests  of  the  lower  regions 
of  these  mountains. 

The  temperate  regions  of  eastern  Asia,  including  Chinese  Tartary, 
China,  and  Japan^  £ive  a  vegetation  totally  different  from  that  of 
29* 
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any  other  part  of  the  globe  similarly  situated,  and  show  in  a  strovig 
point  of  view  the  distinct  character  which  vegetation  assumes  in 
different  longitudes.  In  Mancbouria  and  the  vast  mountain-chaina 
that  slope  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  high  Tartarian  table- 
land to  the  fertile  plains  in  China,  the  forests  and  flora  are  generally 
of  European  genera,  but  Asiatic  species;  in  these  countries  the 
buckthorn  and  honeysuckle  tribes  are  so  numerous  as  to  give  a  peciL- 
liar  character  to  the  vegetation.  .  Mixed  with  these  and  with  roaes 
are  thickets  of  azaleas  ^covered  with  blossoms  of  dazzling  brightness 
and  beauty. 

The  transition  zone  in  this  country  lies  between  the  85th  and  27tli 
parallels  of  north  latitude,  in  which  the  tropical  flora  is  mixed  with 
that  of  the  northern  provinces.  The  prevailing  plants  on  the  Chi- 
nese low  grounds  are  Glycine,  Hydrangea,  the  camphor  laurel,  stil* 
lingia  sebifera,  or  wax-tree,  Glerodendron,  Hibiscus  rosa-sinensisy 
thuia  orientalis,  olea  fragrans,  the  sweet-blossoo&s  of  which  are  mixed 
with  the  finer  teas  to  give  them  flavour;  Melia  azedarach,  or  Indian 
pride,  the  paper  mulberry,  and  others  of  the  genus,  and  camellia 
sasanqua,  which  covers  hills  in  the  province  of  Kiong-si.  The  tea- 
-  plant,  and  other  species  of  Camellia,  grow  in  many  parts ;  the  fineat 
tea  is  the  produce  of  a  low  range  of  huls  from  between  the  33rd  and 
25th  parallels,  an  offset  from  the  great  chain  of  Peling.  Thea  viri- 
dis  and  bobea  are  possibly  only  varieties  of  the  same  plant;  the 
green  tea  is  strong  and  hardy,  the  black  a  small  delicate  plant.  The 
quality  of  the  tea  depends  upon  the  stage  of  growth  at  which  it  is 
gathered ;  early  leaves  make  the  best  tea,  those  picked  late  in  the 
season  give  a  Yery  coarse  tea.  Bohca  crows  in  the  province  of  Fu- 
kian,  hyson  in  Song4o.  Pekoe  or  pak-ho,  which  means  white  down 
in  Chinese,  consists  of  the  first  downy  sprouts  or  leaf-buds  of  three- 
years-old  plants.  A  very  costly  tea  of  this  kind,  never  brought  to 
Europe,  and  known  as  the  tea  of  the  Wells  of  the  Dragon,  is  used 
only  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  China.  The  true  Imperial 
tea  also,  called  Flos  these,  which  is  not,  as  was  supposed,  the  flower- 
buds,  but  merely  a  vcn-y  superior  quality  of  tea,  seldom  reaches  Eu- 
rope ;  that  sold  under  this  name  is  really  Chusan  tea  flavoured  with 
blossoms  of  olea  fragrans.'  The  Chinese  keep  tea  a  year  before  they 
use  it,  because  fresh  tea  has  an  intoxicating  quality  which  produces 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  tea  and  coffee,  belonging  to  different  families,  natives  of  differ- 
ent quarters  of  the  globe,  should  possess  the  same  principle,  and  it 

'  The  plants  with  which  the  Chinese  gire  flaTOur  to  tea  are  the  olea  fra- 
grans, Chloranthus  inconspicuus,  gardenia  florida,  aglaia,  odorata,  mogo- 
rinm  sambac,  ritex  spicata,  camellia  sasanqua,  camellia  odorifera,  illicium 
anisatum,  magnolia  yulan,  rosa  indica  odoratissima,  turmeric,  oil  of  Biza 
orellana,  and  the  root  of  the  Florentine  iris. 

The  prinoiples  of  caffeine  and  theine  are  in  all  respects  identioaL 
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is  not  less  remarkable  that  their  application  to  the  same  use  should 
have  been  so  early  discovered  by  man. 

The  tea-plant  grows  naturally  in  Japan  and  upper  Assam ;  it  is 
hardy,  and  possesses  great  power  of  adaptation  to  climate.  It  has 
lately  been  cultivated  in  Brazil/  in  Provence,  and  in  Algiers,  but  at 
an  expense  which  renders  it  unprofitable.  Tea  comes  to  Europe  al- 
most exclusively  from  China,  but  the  plant  thrives  so  well  in  the 
north-western  provinces  of  India  that  the  English  will  ultimately 
compete  with  the  Chinese  in  producing  it/ especially  for  the  con- 
sumption of  Tibet.  Tea  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Dutch 
in  1610 ;  a  small  quantity  came  to  England  in  1666,  and  now  th^ 
annual  consumption  of  tea  in  Great  Britain  is  upwards  of  fifty  mil* 
lions  of  pounds.' 

The  climate  of  Japan  is  milder  than  its  latitude  would  indict^, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  ocean.  European  forms 
prevail  in  the  high  lands,  as  they  do  generally  throughout  the  moun- 
tains of  Ana  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  with  the  difierence  of 
species,  as  Abies,  Cembra,  Strobus,  and  Larix.  The  Japanese  flora 
18  similar  to  the  Chinese,  and  there  are  30  American  plants,  besides 
others  of  Indian  and  tropical  climates.  These  islands,  nevertheles8| 
have  their  own  peculiar  flora^  distinct  in  its  nature ;  as  the  SophorSi 
Kerria^  Auouba,  Mespilus,  and  pyrus  japonica,  rhus  vemix,  illicium 
anisatum,  or  the  anise-tree,  daphne  odorata,  the  soap-tree,  various 
speoieif  of  the  Calycanthus  tribe^  the  custard-apple,  tho  Khair 
mimosa,  which  yields  the  catechu,  the  litchi,  the  sweet  orange,  the 
cyoas  revoluta,  a  plant  resembling  a  dwarf  palm,  with  various  other 
fruits.  Many  tropical  plants  mingle  with  the  vegetation  of  the  coooi^ 
nut  and  fiui  palms. 

Thus  the  vegetation  in  Japan  and  China  is  widely  different  from 
that  in  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  though  between 
the  same  parallels  of  latitude.  In  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  where 
heat  and  moisture  are  excessive,  the  influence  of  latitude  vanishes 
altogether,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  vegetation  in  different  longi- 
tudes become  more  evident. 

*  [The  produce  of  tea  in  Brazil  is  almost  Buffieient  to  meet  the  demand ; 
there  is  no  tea  imported  into  that  country  direct  from  China.  Only  a  email 
quantity  from  the  latter  country  is  brought  by  Amwioan  and  European 
traders,  which  is  used  chiefly  by  the  foreign  population.] 

"DaTifl  on  China. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

Flora  of  Tropical  Asia — Of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  India,  and  Arabia. 

Tropical  Asia  is  diyidcd  by  nature  into  three  distinct  botanical 
regions:  the  Malayan  peninsula,  with  the  Indian  Archipelago; 
India,  south  of  the  Himalaya,  with  the  island  of  Ceylon ;  and  the 
Arabian  peninsula.  The  two  first  have  strong  points  of  resemblanoey 
though  their  floras  are  peculiar. 

FLORA  OF  THE  INDaCHINESE  PENINSULA  AND  THE 
INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

Many  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  peninsula  beyond  the 
Oanges  are  the  same  with  those  of  India,  mixed  with  plants  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  so  that  this  country  is  a  region  of  transition, 
though  it  has  a  splendid  vegetation  of  innumeraole  native  produo- 
tions,  dyes  of  the  most  vivid  hues,  spices,  medicinal  plants,  and  many 
with  the  sweetest  perfume.  The  soil  in  many  places  yields  three 
crops  in  the  year :  the  fruits  of  India,  and  most  of  those  of  China, 
come  to  perfection  in  the  low  lands.  The  Arang  forms  an  exception 
to  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  multitude  of  palms  which  adorn  the 
Malayan  peninsula;  though  it  is  eminently  characteristic  of  that 
country,  it  is  an  ugly  plant,  covered  with  black  fibres  like  horsehairi 
sufficiently  strong  to  make  cordage.  '  It  is  cultivated  for  the  sugar 
and  wine  made  from  its  juice.  Teak  is  plentiful ;  almost  all  that  is 
used  in  Bengal  comes  from  the  Birman  empire,  though  it  is  less 
durable  than  that  of  the  Malabar  coast.  The  Hopea  odorata  is  so 
large  that  a  canoe  is  made  of  a  single  trunk ;  the  Gordonia  integri- 
folia  is  held  in  such  veneration  that  every  Birman  house  has  a  bean 
of  it. 

There  are  seven  species  of  native  oak  in  the  forests ;  the  mimosa 
catechu,  which  furnishes  the  terra  japonica  used  in  medicine ;  the 
trees  which  produce  varnish  ancl  stick -lac;  the  glyphvria  nitida,  a 
myrtle,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  as  tea  in  Bencoolen,  called  by 
the  natives  the  tree  of  long  life.  The  coasts  are  wooded  by  the 
heritiera  robusta,  a  large  tree  which  thrives  within  reach  of  the 
tide ;  bamboos  with  stems  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter  grow  in 
dense  thickets  in  the  low  lands.  The  Palmyra  palm  and  the  bo- 
rassus  flabelliformis  grow  in  extensive  groves  in  the  valley  of  the 
Irrawuddy :  it  is  a  magnificent  tree,  often  100  feet  high,  remarkable 
for  its  gigantic  leaves,  one  of  which  would  shelter  12  men. 

The  anomaloos  plants  the  Zamias  and  Cyoadesd^  somewhat  like  a 
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palm  witb  large  pbnated  kavee,  but  of  a  diflTerent  family,  are  foand 
here  and  in  tropical  India ;  those  in  America  are  of  a  different  spe- 
cies. OrchidesB  and  tree-ferns  are  innumerable  in  the  woody  dis- 
tricts of  the  peninsula. 

The  vegetation  of- the  Indian  Archipelago  is  gorgeous  beyond  de- 
scription ;  although  in  many  instances  it  bears  a  strong  analogy  to 
that  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  tropical  India,  and  Ceylon,  still  it  is 
in  an  eminent  degree  peculiar.  The  height  of  the  mountains  causes 
variety  in  the  temperature  sufficient  to  admit.of  the  growth  of  dam- 
mar pines,  oaks,  rhododendrons,  magnolias,  iralerians,  honeysuckles, 
bilberries,  gentians,  oleasters,  and  other  European  orders  of  woody 
and  herbaceous  phuit» ;  yet  there  is  not  one  species  in  common. 

Palm-treea  are  more  abundant  in  these  islands  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  wcM-ld,  especiiJly  in  the  Sunda  group,  the  origin  of  many, 
a  fe^  of  which  are  now  widely  spread  over  the  eastern  countries. 
Three  species  of  Areca,  attaining  a  height  of  from  40  to  50  and 
more  feet,  are  cultivated  in  all  the  hot  parts  of  India ;  and  caroyta 
Urens,  the  ^uit  of  which  is  acrid,  yet  it  yields  wine  and  sugar,  are 
all  native.  The  attempt  is  vain  to  specify  the  multitudes  dF  these 
graceful  trees  which  form  so  characteristic  a  feature  in  the  vegeta- 
tion of  these  tropical  islands,  where  a  rich  moist  soil  with  intense 
heat  brings  them  to  such  perfection.  It  has  been  observed  that 
monocotyledonous  plants  are  generally  more  plentiful  in  islands  than 
on  cQQ^nents,  and  also  that  they  extend  farther  into  the  soathem 
than  into  the  northern  hemisphere,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  moist  and  mild  climate  of  the  former. 

Jungle  and  dense  pestilential  woods  entirely  cover  the  smaller 
islands  and  the  plains  of  the  larger;  the  coasts  are  lined  with 
thickets  of  mangroves,  a  matted  vegetation  of  forest^trees,  bamboos, 
and  coarse  grass,  entwined  with  climbing  and  creeping  plants,  and 
overgrown  by  orchideous  parasites  in  myriads :  the  gutta-peroha  is 
also  a  native  of  these  alluvial  tracts.  The  forest-trees  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  are  almost  unknown ;  teak  and  many  of  the  continental 
trees  grow  there,  bi^  the  greater  number  are  peculiarly  their  own. 
The  naturalist  RuQiphius  had  a  cabinet  inlaid  with  400  kinds  of 
wood,  the  produce  of  Amboyna  and  the  Molucca  islands. 

Sumatra,  Java,  [Borneo,]  and  Uie  adjacent  islands  are  the  re^n 
of  the  dryobalanops  camphora,  in  the  stems  of  which  solid  lumps 
of  a  remarkable  and  costly  kind  of  camphor  are  found.  All  the 
trees  of  that  order,  and  of  several  others,  are  peculiar  to  these 
islands,  and  78  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  Melastomaoeous 
tribe  grow  there  and  in  continental  India.  There  arc  thickets  of 
the  sword-leaved  vaquois-tree  and  of  the  Pandanus  or  screw-pine,  a 
plant  resembling  the  anana,  with  a  blossom  like  that  of  a  bulrush| 
very  odoriferous,  and  in  some  species  edible. 
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This  is  the  region  of  spices,  which  are  very  limited  in  their  dis- 
tribution :  the  royristica  moschata  (the  nutmeff  and  maoe-plant)  is 
sonfined  to  the  Banda  Islands,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
lately  in  New  Guinea.  The  Amboyna  and  the  Molucca  groups  are 
the  focus  of  the  caryophyllus  aromaticus,  a  myrtle,  the  buds  of 
which  are  known  as  cloves.  Various  species  of  cinnamon  and  cassia, 
both  of  the  laurel  tribe^  together  with  varieties  of  pepper,  different 
from  those  in  India  and  Ceylon,  grow  in  this  archipelago.  All  the 
pepper-plants  require  great  heat :  they  are  rare  in  Africa,  but  plen- 
tiful in  America  and  the  Indian  Archipelago;  the  common  black 
pepper  is  peculiar  to  the  hottest  parts  of  Asia,  extending  only  a  fSsw 
degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator.  In  1842  more  than  30,000,000 
pounds  weight  of  pepper  were  produced  in  Sumatra  alone.  Some 
of  the  most  excellent  fruits  are  indigenous  here  only,  as  the  dooriOy 
the  ayer  ayer,  loqoat,  the  choapa  of  Molucca,  peculiar  kinds  of 
orange,  lemon,  and  citron,  with  others  known  only  by  name  else- 
where.  Those  common  to  the  continent  of  India  are  the  jambrosei 
rose-apple,  jack,  various  species  of  bread-fruit,  mango,  mangosteen, 
and  the  banana. 

Here  the  nettle  tribe  assumes  the  most  pernicious  character,  as 
the  upas-tree  of  Java,,  one  of  the  most  deadly  vegetable  poisons : 
and  even  the  plants  resembling  our  common  nettle  are  so  acrid  that 
the  sting  of  one  in  Java  occasions  not  only  pain  but  illness,  which 
lasts  for  days.  A  nettle  in  the  island  of  l^mor,  called  by  the  na- 
tives the  "  Devil's  leaf,"  is  so  poisonous  that  it  produces  long  illness 
and  even  death.  The  chelik,  a  shrub  growing  in  the  dense  forests, 
produces  a  poison  even  more  deadly  than  the  upas.  Some  of  the 
fig  genus,  which  belongs  also  to  the  natural  order  of  nettles,  have 
acrid  juices.  Trees  of  the  caohew  tribe  have  a  milky  sap :  the  fine 
japan  lacquer  is  made  from  the  juice  of  the  stigmaria  vemiciflua. 
Barringtonia  and  palms  are  very  splendid  here,  the  latter  generally 
of  peculiar  species  and  limited  in  their  distribution,  as  the  Nipa. 
No  country  is  richer  in  club-mosses  and  orchideous  plants,  which 
overrun  the  trees  in  thousands  in  the  deep  dark  mountain  forests, 
choked  by  huge  creeping  plants,  an  undergrowth  of  gigantic  grasses, 
through  which  not  a  ray  of  light  penetrates. 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles  describes  the  vegetation  of  Java  as  ''  fearful.'^ 
In  these  forests  the  air  is  heavy,  charged  with  dank  and  deadly 
vapours,  never  agitated  by  a  breath  of  wind ;  the  soil,  of  the  deepest 
black  vegetable  mould,  always  moist  and  clammy,  stimulated  by  the 
fervid  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  produces  trees  whose  stems  are  of  a 
spongy  texture  from  their  rapid  growth,  loaded  with  parasites^^ par- 
ticularly the  orchideous  tribes,  of  which  no  less  than  300  species  are 
peculiar  to  that  island.  Tree-ferns  are  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
twenty  of  the  other  plants,  and  form  a  large  portion  of  the  vegeta- 
tion c^  Java  and  all  these  islands;  and  there  are  above  200  tropical 
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speoiofl  of  olab-moBses  growing  to  the  length  of  3  feet^  whereas  in 
cold  conDtries  they  creep  on  the  ground. 

The  Rafflesias,  of  which  there  are  four  species,  are  the  most  sin- 
gular productions  of  this  archipelago.  The  most  extraordinary  one 
is  common  to  Java  ^nd  Sumatra,  where  it  was  discovered  hy  Dr. 
Arnold,  and  therefore  is  called  Rafflesia  Amoldi.  It  is  a  parasitical 
plant,  with  buds  the  size  of  an  ordinary  cabbage,  and  the  flower, 
which  smells  of  carrion,  is  of  a  brick -red  colour,  3|  feet  in  diameter : 
that  found  by  Mr.  Arnold  weighed  15  poonds,  and  the  cup  in  its 
centre  could  contain  12  pints  of  liquid. 

According  to  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  there  are  six  distinct  climates 
in  Java,  from  the  top  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  each  having  an 
extensive  indigenous  vegetation.  No  other  country  can  show  an 
equal  abundance  and  vanety  of  native  fruit  and  esculent  vegetables. 
There  are  100  varieties  of  rice,  and  of  fragrant  flowers,  shrubs,  and 
ornamental  trees  the  number  is  infinite.  Abundant  as  the  Orchi- 
ded9  are  in  Java,  Ceylon,  and  the  Birmese  empire,  these  countries 
possess  very  few  that  are  common  to  all,  so  local  is  their  distribution. 
Ferns  are  more  plentiful  in  this  archipelago  than  elsewhere ;  tree- 
ferns  are  found  chiefly  between  or  near  the  tropics,  in  airless  damp 
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The  plains  of  Hindostan  are  so  completely  sheltered  from  the 
Siberian  blasts  by  the  high  table-lands  of  Tartary  and  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  that  the  vegetation  at  the  foot  of  that  range  already 
assumes  a  tropical  character.  In  the  jungles  and  lower  ridges  of  the 
fertile  valley  of  Nepal,  and  on  the  dark  and  airless  recesses  of  the 
Silhet  forests,  arborescent  ferns  and  orohideous  plants  are  found  in 
profusion,  scarcely  surpassed  even  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago— indeed  the  marshy  Tariyane  is  full  of  them.  Sekein  is  an 
extremely  rich  botanical  country.  Numerous  beautiful  species  of 
rhododendrons  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Hooker,  between  5000  and 
10,000;  and  the  Arctic  vegetation  between  10,000  and  17,000  feet 
is  also  very  rich.  In  the  Ivbasaya  country,  south  of  Assam,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Bengal,  the  vegetation  is  extremely  abundant 
and  varied ;  oaks  abound.  The  lowest  ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  the 
pestilential  swamp  of  the  Tariyane,  the  alluvial  ridges  of  the  hills 
that  bound  it  on  the  south,  and  many  parts  of  the  plains  of  the 
Ganges,  are  covered  with  primeval  forests,  which  produce  whole 
orders  of  large  timber-trees,  frequently  overrun  with  parasitical 
loranths. 

The  native  fruits  of  India  are  many :  the  orange  tribe  is  almost 
all  of  Indian  origin,  though  some  of  the  species  are  now  widely 
spread  over  the  wanner  parts  of  the  6ther  continents  and  the  more 
diistant  coontfies  of  Asia.  Two  or  three  species  are  pepoliar  to  Mada- 
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gascar ;  one  is  found  in  the  forests  of  the  Esseqnibo,  and  another  in 
J^razil,  which  are  the  only  exceptions  known.  The  limonia  lanreola 
grows  on  the  tops  of  the  high  Asiatic  mountains,  which  are  covered 
with  snow  several  months  in  the  year;  and  the  wampee,  a  fimit 
much  esteemed  in  China  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  is  produced 
by  a  species  of  this  order.  The  vine  grows  wild  in  the  forests ; 
plantain,  banana,  jambrose,  guava,  mango,  mangosteen,  date,  areoSi 
palmyra,  cocoa-nut,  and  gameto  palms  are  all  Indian,  also  the  gonrd 
family.  The  SoitamineaB,  or  ginger  tribe,  are  so  numermm,  thai 
they  form  a  distinguishing  and  beautiful  feature  of  Indian  botany : 
they  produce  ginger,  citrdamons,  and  turmeric.  The  flowers  pecu- 
liar to  India  are  brilliant  in  colours,  but  generally  ^thoot  odoafi 
eicept  the  rose  and  some  jessamines. 

The  greater  part  of  the  trees  and  plants  mentioned  belong  also  fo 
tropical  India,  where  vegetation  is  still  more  luxuriant ;  a  large  por- 
tion of  that  magnificent  country,  containing  1,000,000  square  miles, 
has  been  cultivated  time  immemorial,  although  vast  tracts  still  re- 
main in  a  state  of  nature.  Those  extensive  mountain-chains  which 
travefse  and  surround  the  Deccan  are  rich  in  primeval  forests  of 
etupendoiui  growth  with  dense  underwood.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  trees  are  the  Indian  cotton-tree  and  the  Dombeya,  which  is 
of  the  same  order;  that  which  produces  the  Trincomalee  wood,  used 
for  building  boats  at  Madras;  the  red- wood  tree,  peculiar  to  the 
Coramandel  coast ;  the  satin-wood,  the  superb  butea  frondosa,  the 
agallochum  tribe,  which  yields  the  odorous  wood  of  aloes  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  the  melaleuca  leucadendron  and  the  melaleuca  cajepate, 
from  which  the  oil  is  prepared.  The  dragon's-blood  tree  is  a  native 
of  India,  though  not  exclusively,  as  some  of  the  best  specimens 
grow  rin  Brazil  and]  in  Madagascar,  where  it  is  pknted  for  hedges. 
Sandal-wood  and  dragon's-blood  are  obtained  from  the  Pterocarpns 
sandalinus  and  draco ;  the  sappan-tree  gives  a  purple  dye  i  these  an 
all  of  the  leguminous  or  bean  tribe,  of  which  there  are  452  Indian 
species :  ebony  grows  in  these  tropical  regions,  in  Mauritius^  and  on 
the  south  coast  of  Africa. 

Trees  of  the  fig  tribe  are  among  the  most  remarkable  vegetable 
productions  of  India  for  gigantic  size  and  peculiarity  of  form,  which 
renders  them  valuable  in  a  hot  climate  from  the  shade  whioh  their 
broad- spreading  tops  afford.  Some  throw  off  shoots  from  their 
branches,  which  take  root  on  reaching  the  ground,  and,  after  increas* 
ing  in  girth  with  wonderful  rapidity,  produce  branches  which  also 
descend  to  form  new  roots,  and  this  process  is  continued  till  a  fbrest 
is  formed  round  the  parent  tree.  Mr.  Rein^ardt  saw  in  the  island 
of  Simao  a  large  wood  of  the  Ficus  Benjamina  which  sprang  from 
one  stem.  The  Ficus  Indies^  or  Banvan  tree,  is  another  instance 
of  this  wide-spreading  growth ;  it  is  K>und  in  the  isknds,  but  is  in 
greatest  perfection  around  the  villages  in  the  Ciroar  mountains: 
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there  is  a  tree  of  it  on  the  hanks  of  the  Nerhndda,  in  the  proyinoo 
of  Guzerat,  with  350  main  stems,  occupying  an  area  of  2000  feet  in 
circumference,  independent  of  its  branches,  which  extend  much  far- 
ther. The  camphor  genus  is  mostly  Indian,  as  well  as  many  more 
of  the  laurel  tribe  of  great  size.  The  banana  is  the  most  generally 
useful  tree  in  this  country ;  its  fruit  is  food,  its  leaves  are  applied 
to  many  domestic  purposes,  and  flax  fit  for  makins  muslin  is  obtained 
from  its  stem.  Cotton  is  a  hairy  covering  of  the  seeds  of  several 
species  of  the  mallow  tribe  which  grow  spontaneously  in  tropical 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America;  it  is,  however,  cultivated  in  many  coun- 
tries beyond  these  limits.  That  grown  in  China  and  the  United 
States  of  America  is  an  herbaceous  annual  from  18  inches  to  2  feet 
high ;  there  are  also  cotton-trees,  native  and  cultivated,  in  India, 
China,  Africa,  and  America.  Herodotus  mentions  cotton  garments 
445  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  the  Mexicans  and  Femvians 
manufactured  cotton  cloth  before  the  discovery  of  America. 
)  [''The  most  important  plants  of  the  family  of  Malyac^  are 
the  coUon^reeSf  the  fruit  of  which  furnishes  the  textile  (weaveable) 
material,  known  under  the  name  of  cotton.  Many  species  of  this 
genus  are  known ;  one  called  herbaceous  cotton,  varies  much  in  its 
appearance;  sometimes  it  is  an  herbaceous  annual  plant  growing 
scarcely  beyond  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  height;  at  other  times 
a  shrub  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  the  stem  of  which  is  ligneous 
and  perennial  at  the  lower  par^  This  cotton-tree  grows  in  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  India,  and  is  also  cultivated  in  Sicily.  The  arborescent 
coUon-iree  was  originally  from  India;  it  is  now  cultivated  in  Braxil 
and  Peru,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  the 
United  States :  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet. 
The  leaves  of  these  plants  are  alternate,  petiolate,  and  divided  into 
five  digitate  lobes ;  the  flowers  borne  upon  peduncles  in  the  axib  of 
the  upper  leaves,  are  yellowish,  or  purplish.  The  fruit  is  an  egg- 
shaped  capsule,  divided  into  from  two  to  five  cells,  each  of  whicn 
contains  several  seeds;  the  cotton  is  found  surrounding  these  seeds.''' 

Herbaceous  cotton  grows  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  and  produces 
two  crops  annually ;  the  first  in  eight  months  after  sowing  the  seed ; 
,the  second  within  four  months  after  the  first ;  and  the  produce  of 
each  plant  is  reckoned  at  about  one  pound  weight. 

According  to  the  census  of  1850,  there  were  1094  manufactories 
of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  which  manufactured  641,240  bales 
of  cotton  into  sheetings,  calicoes,  yams,  &c.] 

Palms,  the  most  stably  and  graceful  of  the  vegetable  productions 
of  tropical  regions,  are  abundant  in  India,  in  forests,  in  groups,  and 
in  single  trees.  Some  species  grow  near  to  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow,  some  900  feet  above  the  sea,  others  in  valleys  and  on  the 

['  &iisohtnb«rgtr'f  Elaments  of  Naloxal  Histovy.— Botany.] 
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Bhomn  of  the  continent  and  islands.  They  decrease  in  number  and 
vfiricf  Y  nn  tho  latitude  increases,  and  terminate  at  Nice,  in  44**  N. 
Int.,  UH;ir  limit  in  the  great  continent.  The  leaves  of  some  are  of 
^M^:iTiti(;  m/iC,  and  all  are  beautiful,  varying  in  height  from  the  slen- 
<l<*r  OalainuH  roting,  l«->0  feet  high,  to  the  Chamaerops  hnmilis,  not 
iiioro  tlifui  15  or  20.  Different  species  yield  wine,'7>il,  wax,  flouTi 
iiii^nr,  tlirond,  and  rope;  weapons  and  utensils  are  made  by  their 
pUiUtn  and  h^avoM;  thny  nerve  for  th%  construction  of  bouses;  tiie 
viHum-UMi  i)alm  gives  food  and  drink;  sago  is  made  from  all  except 
thn  Are(M  i!Atecliu,  tho  fruit  of  which,  the  betel-nut,  is  used  by  the 
tintivoN  for  its  intoxicating  quality. 

Thotigh  palms  in  general  are  very  limited  in  their  distributioD,  a 
fiiw  KporioH  are  very  widely  spread;  for  example,  the  coooa-niit 
fHiltn,  whirli  grows  spontaneously  on  the  southern  coasts  of  the  Indo- 
(lliinnsf)  p<!ninHula  and  the  Sunda  Islands,  from  whence  it  has  been 
(!iirri(M]  to  nil  the  intertropical  regions  of  the  globe,  where  it  has  been 
rxtiinsively  cultivated  from  its  usefulness.  So  luxuriant  is  its  growth 
in  (loylon  that  in  one  year  nearly  3,000,000  of  nuts  were  exported; 
in  parts  of  that  island,  on  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts,  and 
in  H(»tno  districts  in  Bcpgal,  the  Borassus  flabelliformis  supplies  its 
pln(;ti. 

The  island  of  Ceylon,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  southermoet 
(;xtnMnity  of  tho  Indian  peninsula,  is  very  mountainous,  and  rivals 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  in  luxuriance  of  vegetable 
productions,  and  in  some  respects  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
them.  Tho  species  of  laurel,  the  bark  of  which  is  cinnamon,  is  in- 
digenous, and  one  of  tho  principal  sources  of  the  revenue  of  Ceylon.  ' 
'i'ho  taleput  loaves  of  a  species  of  palm  are  of  such  enormous  sise, 
that  they  are  applied  to  many  uses  by  the  Cingalese :  in  ancient 
times  strips  of  the  leaf  were  written  upon  with  a  sharp  style,  and 
served  as  books.  The  sandal-wood  of  Ceylon  is  of  a  different  spe- 
cies from  that  of  the  South  Sea  islands,  and  its  perfume  more 
esteemed.  Indigo  is  indigenous,  and  so  is  the  choya,  whose  roots 
give  a  scarlet  dye.  The  mountains  produce  a  great  variety  of  bcan- 
tiful  woods  used  in  cabinet  work.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
in  tho  distribution  of  plants  that  the  orchidese  are  not  very  numer- 
ous in  this  island. 

ARABIAN  VEGETATION. 

The  third  division  of  the  tropical  flora  of  Asia  is  the  ArabiaUi 
which  differs  widely  from  the  other  two,  and  is  chiefly  marked  by 
trees  yielding  balsams.  Oceans  of  barren  sand  extend  to  the  south, 
from  Syria  through  the  greater  part  of  Arabia,  varied  only  by  occa- 
Bional  oases  in  those  spots  where  a  spring  of  water  has  reached  the 
^rface;  there  the  prevalent  vegetation  oonaistB  of  the  grasseSi 
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holous  and  panicnm  dicotomum  growing  nndor  the  shade  of  the 
date-palm;  mimosas  and  stunted  prickly  bushes  appear  here  and 
there  in  the  sand.  There  is  verdure  on  the  mountains,  and  along 
some  of  the  coasts,  especially  in  the  province  of  Yemen,  which  has 
a  flora  of  its  own.  The  keura  odorifera,  a  superb  tree,  with  agree- 
able perfume,  eight  species  of  figs,  the  three  species  of  amyris  gilea- 
densis,  or  balm  of  Gilead,  op9balsamum  also  jrielding  balsam,  and 
the  kataf,  from  which  myrrh  is  supposed  to  come,  are  peculiar  to 
Arabia.  Frankincense  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  the  boswcllia 
serrata;  and  there  are  many  species  of  Acacia,  among  others  the 
acacia  arabica,  which  produces  gum  arabic.  The  arak  and  tamarind 
trees  connect  the  botany  of  Arabia  with  that  of  the  West  Indies, 
while  it  is  connected  with  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  sta- 
pelias,  mesembryanthemums,  and  liliaceous  flowers.  The  character 
of  Arabian  yegetation,  like  that  of  other  dry  hot  climates,  consists 
in  its  odoriferous  plants  and  flowers. 

Arabia  produces  coffee,  which,  however,  is  not  indigenous,  but  is 
snpposed  to  have  come  from  the  table-land  of  Ethiopia,  and  to  have 
its  name  from  the  province  of  Kaffa,  where  it  forms  dense  forests.  ' 
It  was  introduced  into  Arabia  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  grows  luxuriantly  in  Arabia  Felix,  where  the  coffee  is  of  the 
hiehest  flavour.  Most  of  that  now  used  is  the  progeny  of  plants 
nused  from  seed  and  brought  from  Mocha  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Amsterdam  in  1690,  by  Van  Hoom,  Governor  of  Batavia.  A  plant 
was  sent  to  Louis  XXV.,  in  1714,  by  the  Magistrates  of  Amsterdam 
—  it  was  from  this  plant  that  the  first  coffee-plants  were  introduced 
in  1717  into  the  West  India  islands.  A  year  afterwards  the  Dutch 
introduced  coffee-trees  into  Surinam,  from  whence  they  spread  rapidly 
over  the  warm  parts  of  America  and  the  West  India  islands.  Many 
thousands  of  people  are  now  employed  in  its  cultivation  there,  in 
Demerara,  Java,  Manilla,  the  isle  of  Bourbon,  and  other  places. 
6,300,000  pounds  of  coffee  beans  were  imported  into  Great  Britain 
in  1849,  and  30,000  tons  of  shipping  were  employed  in  its  transport 
across  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans.  Coffee  was  not  known  till 
many  centuries  after  the  introduction  of  sugar.  The  first  coffee-. 
house  was  opened  in  London  in  1652,  and  the  first  in  France,  at 
Marseilles,  1671. 

J"  The  trunk  of  the  Coffee-tree— £of[eii  Arabica — ^is  cylindrical, 
rises  to  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  bigh ;  its  branches  arc  some- 
what knotty ;  its  leaves  are  lanceolate,  shining,  and  of  a  deep  green ; 
its  flowers  are  white  and  almost  sessile ;  and  its  fruit  is  fleshy,  ovoid 
berries,  which  are  at  first  green,  then  red,  and  finally  black ;  each 
berry  encloses  two  fleshy  nuts,  each  containing  a  seed  convex  out- 
wardly and  flat  within,  and  marked  on  the  flat  side  by  a  longitudinal 
groove.  This  shrub  ordinarily  flowers  twice  a  year,  but  there  is 
scarcely  an  interval  between  these  periods^  so  that  it  is  always  loaded 
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with  flowers  and  frait ;  the  latter  generall j  ripens  fcmr  moaUiB  after 
iDfloresccnce,  and  most  be  gathered  with  care  according  to  its  state 
of  maturity/'  *  The  troe  bears  fruit  at  the  age  of  between  two  and 
three  years. 

By  the  Arabians,  who  brought  it,  Niebuhr  states,  from  Abyssinia 
to  Yemen,  coffee  has  -been  cultivated  for  ages  in  the  hilly  range  of 
Jubal,  in  a  healthy  temperate  climate,  watered  by  frequent  rains,  and 
abouodiog  in  wells  and  water-tanks.  *A  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces seems  to  favour  the  cultivation  of  coffee  in  Arabia,  which  can 
hardly  be  attained  elsewhere.  Frequent  rains,  and  a  pure  and  eload- 
less  sky  causing  an  almost  uninterrupted  flood  of  light,  communicate 
an  excessive  stimulus  to  all  the  functions  of  vegetation,  and  are 
causes  of  the  perfect  elaboration  of  those  delicate  principles  on  whid& 
the  aroma  of  the  coffee  b  dependent 

The  seed  consists  chiefly  of  albumen  and  a  peculiar  or  proximate 
principle  termed  caftlne^  whose  ultimate  constituents  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  proximate  principle  of  tea,  ikeiney  as  well  as  those 
of  paragwiintj  the  active  principle  of  maih^  or  Paraguay  tea — lle» 
parnguensu. 

The  commercial  importance  of  this  plant  renders  its  history  inte- 
resting. 

The  consumption  of  coffee  in  Europe,  in  the  year  1848,  by  the 
average  of  various  authorities,  was  400  millions  of  pounds;  and  in 
the  United  States  and  British  America,  by  estimate,  150  millkNia 
of  pounds,  making  the  total  consumption  of  those  countries  alone^ 
550,000,000  pounds. 

The  consumption  of  coffee,  it  is  estimated,  increases  in  Europe  al 
the  rate  of  2]^  per  cent.,  and  in  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  7} 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  quantity  of  coffee  produced  in  several  countries  in  five  differ- 
ent years,  has  been  carefully  estimated  by  comparing  various  autho- 
rities, and  is  stated  in  millions  of  pounds  as  follows: — 


Brazil 

Jato 

8t.  Domingo 

Cnbn  and  Porto  Rico 

Brititjih  West  Indiefl 

French  and  Dutch  West  Indies 

Sumatra 

MocliA,  kc 

Coylon 

Laguayra,  &c 

Cohta  Kica 


1S4L    1843.    1S48.   1861. 
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800 
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80 

20 

5 


648 


'  f  Rosohenberger*!  Elements  of  Natural  History.— Botany.] 
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The  quantity  of  coffee  produced  has  increased  118  millions  of 
pounds  since  1841.* 

The  annual  average  consumption  of  coffee  to  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  estimated  at  6 J  pounds  per  head.] 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

AfHcan  Flora — Flora  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Norfolk  Island,  and  of 

Polynesia. 

The  northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  range  of  the  Atlas  gene- 
rally, may  be  regarded  as  a  zone  of  transition,  where  the  plants  of 
southern  Europe  are  mingled  with  those  peculiar  to  the  country ; 
half  the  plants  of  northern  Africa  are  also  found  in  the  other  coun- 
tries on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Of  60  trees  and  248 
shrubs  which  grow  there,  100  only  are  peculiar  to  Africa,  and  about 
18  of  these  belong  to  its  tropical  flora.  There  are  about  six  times 
as  many  herbaceous  plants  as  there  are  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  in  the 
Atlas  mountains,,  as  in  other  chains,  the  perennial  plants  are  much 
more  numerous  than  annuals.  Evergreens  predominate,  and  are  the 
same  as  those  on  the  other  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  pome- 
granate, the  locust-tree,  the  oleander, and  the  palmetto  abound;  and 
the  cistus  tribe  give  a  distinct  ch^iracter  to  the  flora.  The  sanda- 
rach,  or  thuia  articulata,  peculiar  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Atlas 
mountains  and  to  Cyrenaica,  yields  close-grained  hai*d  timber,  used 
for  the  ceiling  of  mosques,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  shittim  wood 
of  Scripture.  The  Atlas  produces  seven  or  eight  species  of  oak, 
various  pines,  especially  the  pinus  maritima,  and  forests  of  the 
Aleppo  pine  in  Algiers.  The  sweet-scented  arborescent  heath  and 
Erica  scoparia  are  native  here,  also  in  the  Canary  Islands  and  the 
Azores,  where  the  tribe  of  house-lueks  characterises  the  botany. 
There  are  534  phanerogamous  plants,' or  such  as  have  the  parts  of 
fructification  evident,  in  the  Canary  Islands;  of  these  310  are  in- 
digenous, the  rest  African ;  the  pinus  canariensis  is  peculiar,  and 
also  the  Dracaenas,  which  grow  in  perfection  here.  The  stem  of  a 
draesena  draco,  at  the  Villa  Grata va  in  Teneriffe,  measures  46  feet 
in  circumference  at  the^  base  of  the  tree,  which  is  75  feet  high. 
It  is  known  to  have  been  an  object  of  great  antiquity  in  the  year 
1402,  and  is  still  alive,  bearing  blossoms  and  fruits.  If  it  be  not  an 
instance  of  the  partial  location  of  plants,  there  must  have  been  in- 
tercourse between  India  and  the  Canary  Islands  in  very  ancient  times 

'  [See  Hant*8  Merchant's  Magaiine  for  1852.] 
30* 
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Plants  with  bluish  green  Buccnlent  leaves  are  charaoteristio  of 
tropical  Africa  and  its  islands ;  and  though  the  group  of  the  Cana- 
ries has  plants  in  common  with  Spain,  Portugal,  Africa,  and  the 
Azores,  yet  there  arc  many  species,  and  even  genera,  which  are 
found  in  them  only ;  and  the  height  of  the  mountains  causes  much 
variety  in  the  vegetation. 

On  the  continent  south  of  the  Atlas  a  great  change  of  soil  and 
climate  takes  place ;  the  drought  on  the  borders  of  the  desert  is  so 
extensive  that  no  trees  can  resist  it,  rain  hardly  ever  falls,  and  the 
scorching  blasts  from  the  south  speedily  dry  up  any  moisture  that 
may  exist;  yet,  in  consequence  of  what  descends  from  the  moun- 
tains, the  date-palm  forms  large  forests  along  t(^eir  base,  which  snp- 
ply  the  inhabitants  with  food,  and  give  shelter  to  crops  which  could 
not  otherwise  grow.  The  date-palm,  each  tree  of  which  yields  from 
150  to  160  pounds  weight  of  fruit,  grows  naturally,  and  is  also  cul- 
tivated, through  northern  Africa.'  It  has  been  carried  to  the  Canary 
Islands,  Arabia,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  to  Nice,  the  most  northera 
limit  of  the  palm-tribe.  Stunted  plants  are  the  only  produce  of  the 
desert,  yet  large  tracts  are  covered  with  the  pennisetum  dichotomam, 
a  harsh  prickly  grass,  which^  together  with  the  alhagi  manrorumj  ifl 
the  food  of  Camels. 

The  plants  peculiar  to  Egypt  are,  acacias,  mimosas,  cassias,  tama- 
risks, and  nymphaea  Lotus,  the  blue  Lotus,  the  Papyrus,  from  which 
probably  the  first  substance  used  for  writing  upon  was  made,  and  hftfl 
left  its  name  to  that  we  now  use :  also  the  zizyphus  or  JQJub,  varions 
mesembryanthemums,  and  most  of  the  plants  of  Barbary  grow  here. 
The  date-palm  is  not  found  higher  on  the  Nile  than  Thebes,  where 
it  gives  place  to  the  doom-palm,  or  Cucifera  Thebaica,  peculiar  to 
this  district,  and  singular  as  being  the  only  palm  tnat  has  a  branch 
stem. 

The  eastern  side  of  equatorial  Africa  is  less  known  than  the  west- 
em,  but  the  floras  of  the  two  countries,  under  the  same  latitude,  have 
little  affinity :  on  the  eastern  side  the  RubiacesB,  the  Euphorbisa,  a 
race  peculiarly  African,  and  the  Malvjiceas,  are  most  frequent.  The 
genus  Danais  of  the  coflfcc  tribe  distinguishes  the  vegetation  of  Abys- 
sinia, also  the  Dombcya,  a  species  of  vine,  various  jessamines,  a 
beautiful  species  of  honeysuckle ;  and  Bruce  says  a  caper-tree  grows 
to  the  height  of  the  elm,  with  white  blossoms,  and  fruit  as  large  as 
a  peach.  The  daroo,  or  ficus  sycomorus,  and  the  arak-tree,  are 
native.  The  kollquall,  or  euphorbia  antiquorum,  grows  40  feet  high 
on  the  plain  of  Bahamagach,  in  the  form  of  an  elegant  bratiched 
candelabrum,  covered  with  scented  fruit.     The  kantufla,  or  thorny 

*  The  best  dates  are  those  grown  neor  Tozzer  in  the  Beled  el  Jerid,  in  Ut. 
84°  N.,  a  region  which,  like  that  of  Jericho,  also  celebrated  for  its  datea, 
has  an  extremely  warm  climate,  supposed  to  be  owing  to  its  depreadoa 
■^low  the  sea  lereL 
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sbniby  is  so  great  a  nuisaoce  from  its  spines,  that  even  animals  avoid 
it.  The  erythrina  abyssinica  bears  a  poisonous  red  bean  with  a  black 
spot,  used  by  the  Shangella  and  other  tribes  for  ages  as  a  weight  for 
gold  and  by  the  women  as  necklaces.  Mr.  Rochet  d'Hericourt  has 
lately  brought  some  seeds  of  new  grain  from  Shoa,  that  are  likely 
to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  European  cercalia. 

The  vegetation  of  tropical  Africa  on  the  west  is  known  only  along 
the  coast,  where  some  affinity  with  that  of  India  may  be  observed. 
It  consists  of  573  species  of  flower-bearing  plants,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  a  remarkable  uniformity,  not  only  in  orders  and  genera, 
but  even  in  species,  from  the  16th  degree  of  N.  lat.  to  the  river 
Congo  in  6^  S.  lat.  The  most  prevalent  are  the  grasses  and  bean 
tribes,  the  Cvperacese  Rubiacese,  and  the  Compositse.  The  Adan- 
Bonia,  or  baobab  of  Senegal,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  vege- 
table productions ;  the  stem  is  sometimes  34  feet  in  diameter,  though 
the  tree  is  rarely  more  than  50  or  60  feet  high  j  it  covers  the  sandy 
plains  so  entirely  with  itsmmbrelln-shaped  top,  that  a  forest  of  these 
trees  presents  a  compact  surface,  which  at  some  distance  seems  to  be 
a  green  field.  Cape  Verde  has  its  name  from  the  numbers  that  con- 
ceal the  barren  soil  under  their  spreading  tops ;  some  of  them  are 
very  old,  and,  with  the  dragon-tree  at  Teneriffe,  are  supposed  to  be 
the  most  ancient  vegetable  inhabitants  of  the  eardi.  The  pandanus 
candelabrum,  instead  of  growing  crowded  together  in  masses  like  the 
baobab,  stands  solitary  on  the  equatorial  pluns,  with  its  lofty  forked 
branches  ending  in  tufts  of  long  stiff  leaves.  Numerous  sedges,  of 
which  the  Papyrus  is  the  most  remarkable,  give  a  character  to  this 
region,  and  cover  boundless  plains,  waving  in  the  wind  like  corn- 
fields, while  other  places  are  overgrown  by  forests  of  gigantic  grasses 
with  branching  stems. 

A  rich  vegetation,  consisting  of  impenetrable  thickets  of  man- 
grove, the  poisonous  machined,  and  many  large  trees,  cover  the 
deltas  of  the  rivers,  and  even  grow  so  far  into  the  water  that  their 
trunks  are  coated  with  shell-fish ;  but  the  pestilential  exhalations 
render  it  almost  certain  death  to  botanize  in  this  luxuriance  of  nature. 

Various  kinds  of  the  soap  or  sapodilla  trees  are  peculiar  to  Africa; 
the  butter-tree  of  the  enterprising  but  unfortunate  Mungo  Park,  the 
star-apple,  the  cream-fruit,  the  cu&tard-apple,  and  the  water-vine,  are 
plentiful  in  Senegal  and  Sierra  Leone.  The  ibraculea  is  peculiarly 
African ;  it«  seeds  are  used  to  sweeten  brackish  water.  The  safu 
and  bread-fruit  of  Polynesia  arc  represented  here  by  the  musanga,  a 
large  tree  of  the  nettle  tribe,  the  fruit  of  which  has  the  flavour  of 
the  hazel-nut.  A  few  palms  have  very  local  habitations,  as  the  elaia 
guineaensis,  or  palm-oil  plant,  found  only  on  that  coast  That  grace- 
ful tribe  is  less  varied  in  species  in  equatorial  Africa  than  in  the 
other  continents.  It  appears  that  a  great  part  of  the  flora  of  thi» 
portion  of  Africa  is  of  foreign  origin. 
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The  flora  of  South  Africa  differs  entirely  from  that  of  the  n<»th- 
em  and  tropical  zoDes,  and  as  widely  from  that  of  every  other  coun- 
try, with  the  exception  of  Australia  and  some  parts  of  Chile.  The 
soil  of  the  tahle-land  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  stretching  to  an 
.  unknown  distance,  and  of  the  Karoo  plains  and  valleys  between  the 
mountains,  is  sometimes  gravelly,  but  more  frequently  is  composed 
of  sand  and  clay ;  in  summer  it  is  dry  and  parched,  and  most  of 
its  rivers  are  dried  up ;  it  bears  but  a  few  stunted  shrubs,  some  suc- 
culent plants  and  mimosas,  along  the  margin  of  the  river-ooursea. 
The  sudden  effect  of  rain  on  the  parched  ground  is  like  ma^c :  it 
is  recalled  to  life,  and  in  a  short  time  is  decked  with  a  beautiful  and 
peculiar  vegetation,  comprehending,  more  than  any  other  country, 
numerous  and  distinctly  defined  foci  of  genera  and  species. 

Twelve  thousand  species  of  plants  have  been  collected  in  the  colony 
of  the  Cape  in  an  extent  of  country  about  equal  to  Germany.  Of 
these,  heaths  and  proteas  are  two  very  conspicuous  tribes ;  there  are 
300  species  of  the  former,  and  200  of  the  Ifftter,  both  of  which  have 
nearly  the  same  limited  range,  though  Mr.  Banbury  found  two 
heaths,  and  the  protea  cynaroides,  the  most  splendid  of  the  family 
(bearing  a  flower  the  size  of  a  man's  hat),  on  the  hills  round  Gra- 
ham's Town,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony.  These  two  tribes 
of  plants  are  so  limited  that  there  is  not  one  of  either  to  be  seen 
north  of  the  mountains  which  bound  the  Great  Karoo,  and  by  much 
the  greatest  number  of  them  grew  within  100  miles  of  Cape  Town ; 
indeed  at  the  distance  of  only  40  miles  the  prevailing  Proteaceae 
arc  different  from  those  at  the  Cape.  The  leucadcndron  argentcum, 
or  silver-tree,  which  forms  groves  at  the  back  of  the  table-mountains, 
is  confined  to  the  peninsula  of  the  Cape.  The  beautiful  disa  gran- 
diflora  is  found  only  in  one  particular  place  on  the  top  of  the  table- 
mountain. 

The  dry  sand  of  the  west  coast  and  the  country  northward, 
through  many  degrees  of  latitude,  is  the  native  habitation  of  stape- 
lias,  succulent  plants  with  square  leafless  stems,  and  floWers  like 
star-fish,  with  the  smell  of  carrion.  A  great  portion  of  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  Cape  colony  and  the  adjacent  districts  is  covered  with 
extensive  thickets  of  a  strong  succulent  and  thorny  vegetation^  called 
by  the  natives  the  bush :  similar  thickets  occur  again  far  to  the 
west,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Gauritz.  The  most  common  plante 
of  the  bush  arc  aloes  of  many  species,  all  exceedingly  fleshy  and 
some  beautiful :  the  great  red-flowering  arborescent  sdoe,  and  some 
others,  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  eastern*  part  of  the  colony. 
Other  characteristic  plants  of  the  eastern  districts  are  the  spek-boem, 
or  portuliicaria  afra,  schotia  speciosa,  and  the  great  succulent  euphor- 
bias, which  grow  into  real  trees  40  feet  high,  branching  like  a  can- 
delabrum, entirely  leafless,  prickly,  an^  with  a  very  acrid  juice. 
The  cuphorbm  mcloformis,  three  feet  in  diameter,  lies  on  the  ground. 
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to  whieh  it  h  attached  by  slender  fibrous  rootg^  and  is  confined  to 
the  mountains  of  Graaf  Reynct.  Euphorbias,  in  the  Old  World, 
correspond  with  the  Cactus  tribe,  which  belong  exclusively  to  the 
New.  The  Zamia,  a  singular  plant,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
dwarf-palm  without  any  real  similarity  of  structure,  belongs  to  the 
eastern  districts,  especially  to  the  great  tract  of  bush  on  the  Caffir 
frontier. 

Various  species  of  Acacia  are  indigenous  and  much  circumscribed 
in  their  location  :  the  acacia  horrida,  or  the  white-thomed  acacia,  is 
very  common  in  the  eastern  districts  and  in  Caffirknd.  The  acacia 
cafra  is  strictly  eastern,  growing  along  the  margins  of  rivers,  to 
which  it  is  a  great  ornament.  The  acacia  detinenS)  or  hook-thorB| 
is  almost  peeimar  to  Zand  valley. 

It  iq)pear8  from  the  instances  mentioned  that  the  vegetation  in  the 
eastern  districts  of  the  colony  differs  from  that  on  the  western,  yet 
many  plants  are  generally  diffused  of  orders  and  genera  found  only 
in  this  part  of  Africa :  -^pNearly  all  the  300  species  of  the  fleshy 
succulent  tribe  of  mesembryanthemum,  or  Hottentot's  fig;  a  great 
many  beautiful  species  of  the  Osalis,  or  wood-sorrel  tribe;  every 
species  of  Gladiolus,  with  tbe  exception  of  that  in  the  corn-fields  in 
Italy  and  France ;  ixius  innumerable,  one  with  petals  of  apple-green 
colour;  geraniums,  especially  the  genus  Pelargonium,  or  stork's  bill, 
almost  peculiar  to  this  locality ;  many  varieties  of  Gnaphalium  and 
Xerantbemum;  the  brilliant  Strelitzia;  1.S3  species  of  the  house- 
leek  tribe,  all  fleshy,  attached  to  the  soil  by  a  strong  wiry  root,  and 
nourished  more  or  less  from  the  atmosphere :  Diosmas  are  widely 
scattered  in  great  variety;  shrubbery  Boraginese,  with  fiowers  of 
vivid  colours,  and  Orchidcse  with  large  and  showy  blossoms.  The 
leguminous  plants  and  the  Cruciferse  of  the  Cape  are  peculiar; 
indeed  all  the  vegetation  has  a  distinct  character,  and  both  genera 
and  species  are  confined  within  narrower  limits  than  anywhere  else, 
without  any  apparent  cause  to  account  for  a  dispersion  so  arbitrary. 

Notwithstanding  the  peculiarity  of  character  with  which  the  botany 
of  the  Cape  is  so  distinctly  marked,  it  is  connected  with  that  of  very 
remote  countries  by  particular  plants;  for  example,  of  the  seven 
species  of  bramble  which  grow  at  the  Cape,  one  is  the  common 
English  bramble,  or  blackberry.  The  affinity  with  New  Holland  is 
greater :  in  portions  of  the  two  countries  in  the  same  latitude  there 
are  several  genera  and  species  that  are  identical :  ProteacesB  are  com- 
mon to  both,  so  are  several  genera  of  Iridese,  Leguminoeae,  Ficoideae, 
Myrtaceae,  BiosmeaB,  and  some  others.  The  botany  of  the  Cape  is 
connected  with  that  of  India,  and  even  that  of  South  America,  by 
a  few  congeners. 

The  vegetation  of  Madagascar,  though  similar  in  many  respects 
to  the  floras  of  India  and  Africa,  nevertheless  is  its  own :  the  Brez« 
iaoe»  and  ChlenaoeaD  are  orders  found  nowhere  else;  there  are  spe 
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sboros  of  the  contiDent  and  islands.  They  decrease  in  number  and 
variety  as  the  latitude  increases,  and  terminate  at  Nice,  in  44**  N. 
lat.,  their  limit  in  the  great  continent.  The  leaves  of  some  are  of 
gigantic  size,  and  all  are  beautiful,  varying  in  height  from  the  slen- 
der Calamus  rotang,  180  feet  high,  to  the  Chamasrops  hnmilis,  not 
more  than  15  or  20.  Different  species  yield  wine,"oil,  wax,  flour, 
sugar,  thread,  and  rope ;  weapons  and  utensils  are  made  by  their 
stems  and  leaves;  they  servo  for  th%  construction  of  houses;  the 
cocoa-nut  palm  gives  food  and  drink ;  sago  is  made  from  all  except 
the  Areca  T^atechu,  the  fruit  of  which;  the  betel-nut,  ia  used  by  the 
natives  for  its  intoxicating  quality. 

Though  palms  in  general  are  very  limited  in  their  distributioii,  a 
few  species  are  very  widely  spread;  for  example,  the  cocoa-nut 
palm,  which  grows  spontaneously  on  the  southern  coasts  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula  and  the  Sunda  Islands,  from  whence  it  has  been 
carried  to  all  the  intertropical  regions  of  the  globe,  where  it  has  been 
extensively  cultivated  from  its  usefulness.  So  luxuriant  is  its  growth 
in  Ceylon  that  in  one  year  nearly  3,000,000  of  nuts  were  exported ; 
in  parts  of  that  island,  on  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts,  and 
in  some  districts  in  Bopgal,  the  Borassus  flabcllifomiis  supplies  its 
place. 

The  island  of  Ceylon,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  southermost 
extremity  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  is  very  mountainous,  and  rivals 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  in  luxuriance  of  vegetable 
productions,  and  in  some  respects  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
them.  The  species  of  laurel,  the  bark  of  which  is  cinnamon,  is  in- 
digenous, and  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  revenue  of  Ceylon. 
The  taleput  leaves  of  a  species  of  palm  are  of  such  enormous  size, 
that  they  are  applied  to  many  uses  by  the  Cingalese :  in  ancient 
times  strips  of  the  leaf  were  written  upon  with  a  sharp  style,  and 
served  as  books.  The  sandal-wood  of  Ceylon  is  of  a  different  spe- 
cies from  that  of  the  South  Sea  islands,  and  its  perfume  more 
esteemed.  Indigo  is  indigenous,  and  so  is  the  cboya,  whose  roots 
give  a  scarlet  dye.  The  mountains  produce  a  great  variety  of  beau- 
tiful woods  used  in  cabinet  work.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
in  the  distribution  of  plants  that  the  orchidese  are  not  very  nuiucr^ 
ous  in  this  island. 

ARABIAN  VEGETATION. 

The  third  division  of  the  tropical  flora  of  Asia  is  the  Arabiani 
which  differs  widely  from  the  other  two,  and  is  chiefly  marked  by 
trees  yielding  balsams.  Oceans  of  barren  sand  extend  to  the  south, 
from  Syria  through  the  greater  part  of  Arabia,  varied  only  by  occa- 
Bional  oases  in  those  spots  where  a  spring  of  water  has  reached  the 
Burfiuse;  there  the  prevalent  vegetation  oonaistB  of  the  grssseSi 
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holoos  and  panicnm  dicotomum  growing  nndor  tbe  sbade  of  the 
date-palm;  mimosas  and  stunted  prickly  bushes  appear  here  and 
there  in  the  sand.  There  is  verdure  on  the  mountains,  and  along 
some  of  the  coasts,  especially  iu  the  province  of  Yemen,  which  has 
a  flora  of  its  own.  The  keura  odorifera,  a  superb  tree,  with  agree- 
able perfume,  eight  species  of  figs,  the  three  species  of  amyris  gilea- 
densis,  or  balm  of  Gilead,  op9balsamum  also  jrielding  balsam,  and 
the  kataf,  from  which  myrrh  is  supposed  to  come,  are  peculiar  to 
Arabia.  Frankincense  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  the  boswcUia 
serrata ;  and  there  are  many  species  of  Acacia,  among  others  the 
acacia  arabica,  which  produces  gum  arabic.  The  arak  and  tamarind 
trees  connect  the  botany  of  Arabia  with  that  of  the  West  Indies, 
while  it  is  connected  with  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  sta- 
pelias,  mesembryanthemums,  and  liliaceous  flowers.  The  character 
of  Arabian  yegetation,  like  that  of  other  dry  hot  climates,  consists 
in  its  odoriferous  plants  and  flowers. 

Arabia  produces  coffee,  which,  however,  is  not  indigenous,  but  is 
supposed  to  have  come  from  the  table-land  of  Ethiopia,  and  to  have 
its  name  from  the  province  of  KafFa,  where  it  forms  dense  forests.  ' 
It  was  introduced  into  Arabia  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  grows  luxuriantly  in  Arabia  Felix,  where  the  coffee  is  of  the 
highest  flavour.  Most  of  that  now  used  is  the  progeny  of  plants 
raised  from  seed  and  brought  from  Mocha  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Amsterdam  in  1690,  by  Van  Hoom,  Governor  of  Batavia.  A  plant 
was  sent  to  Louis  XIV.,  in  1714,  by  the  Magistrates  of  Amsterdam 
—  it  was  from  this  plant  that  the  first  coffee-plants  were  introduced 
in  1717  into  the  West  India  islands.  A  year  afterwards  the  Dutch 
introduced  coffee-trees  into  Surinam,  from  whence  they  spread  rapidly 
over  the  warm  parts  of  America  and  the  West  India  islands.  Many 
thousands  of  people  are  now  employed  in  its  cultivation  there,  in 
Demerara,  Java,  Manilla,  the  isle  of  Bourbon,  and  other  places. 
6,300,000  pounds  of  coffee  beans  were  imported  into  Great  Britain 
in  1849,  and  30,000  tons  of  shipping  were  employed  in  its  transport 
across  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans.  Coffee  was  not  known  till 
many  centuries  after  the  introduction  of  sugar.  The  first  coffee- 
house was  opened  in  London  in  1652,  and  the  first  in  France,  at 
Marseilles,  1671. 

J"  The  trunk  of  the  Coffee-tree-^offen  Arabica — ^is  cylindrical, 
rises  to  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high ;  its  branches  are  some- 
what knotty ;  its  leaves  are  lanceolate,  shining,  and  of  a  deep  green ; 
its  flowers  are  white  and  almost  sessile ;  and  its  fruit  is  fleshy,  ovoid 
berries,  which  are  at  first  green,  then  red,  and  finally  black ;  each 
berry  encloses  two  fleshy  nuts,  each  containing  a  seed  convex  out- 
wardly and  flat  within,  and  marked  on  the  flat  side  by  a  longitudinal 
groove.  This  shrub  ordinarily  flowers  twice  a  year,  but  there  is 
scarcely  an  intenral  between  these  periods,  so  that  it  is  always  loaded 
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with  flowers  and  fruit  j  the  latter  generally  ripens  four  months  after 
inflorescence,  and  must  be  gathered  with  care  according  to  its  state 
of  maturity.''  *  The  tree  bears  fruit  at  the  age  of  between  two  and 
three  years. 

By  the  Arabians,  who  brought  it,  Niebuhr  states,  from  Abyssinia 
to  Yemen,  coffee  has  -been  cultivated  for  ages  in  the  hilly  range  of 
Jabal,  in  a  healthy  temperate  climate,  watered  by  frequent  rains,  and 
abounding  in  wells  and  water-tanks.  *A  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces seems  to  favour  the  cultivation  of  coffee  in  Arabia,  which  can 
hardly  be  attained  elsewhere.  Frequent  rains,  and  a  pure  and  cloud- 
less sky  causing  an  almost  uninterrupted  flood  of  light,  communicate 
an  excessive  stimulus  to  all  the  functions  of  vegetation,  and  are 
causes  of  the  perfect  elaboration  of  those  delicate  principles  on  which 
the  aroma  of  the  coflee  is  dependent. 

The  seed  consists  chiefly  of  albumen  and  a  peculiar  or  proximate 
principle  termed  ca/einCf  whose  ultimate  constituents  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  proximate  principle  of  tea,  thetncy  as  well  aa  those 
of  paraffuatne,  the  active  principle  of  math,  or  Paraguay  tea — Ilea^ 
paraguensis. 

The  commercial  importance  of  this  plant  renders  its  history  inte- 
resting. 

The  consumption  of  coffee  in  Europe,  in  the  jear  1848,  by  the 
average  of  various  authorities,  was  400  millions  of  pounds ;  and  in 
the  United  States  and  British  America,  by  estimate,  150  millions 
of  pounds,  making  the  total  consumption  of  those  countries  alone^ 
550,000,000  pounds. 

The  consumption  of  coffee,  it  is  estimated,  increases  in  Europe  aft 
the  rate  of  2\  per  cent.,  and  in  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  7} 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  quantity  of  coffee  produced  in  several  countries  in  five  differ* 
ent  jears,  has  been  carefully  estimated  by  comparing  various  autho- 
rities, and  is  stated  in  millions  of  pounds  as  follows : — 


Brazil 

Java 

8t.  Domingo 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 

Britieh  West  InilicB 

French  and  Dutch  West  Indies ... 

Sumatra 

Mocha,  &c 

Ceylon 

Laguayra,  &c 

Costa  Kica 


1841.    1843.    1848.   1861.    1862. 


160 
112 

26 
6G 
12 
6 
12 
10 
10 
25 
^2 


480 


174 
125 

38 
50 
10 

7 
15 

8 
15 
30 

3 


471 


270 

140 

85 

50 

12 

5 

10 

0 

25     I 
30 
5 


587 


800 

100 

40 

30 

7 

2 
10 

5 
25 
25 

5 


659 


800 

120 

80 

25 

5 

2 

8 

8 

80 

20 

5 


648 


*  f  Bmohenberger's  Elements  of  Natural  History.— Botany.] 
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The  quantity  of  coffee  produced  haa  increased  118  millions  of 
pounds  since  1841.' 

The  annual  average  consumption  of  coffee  to  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  estimated  at  6^  pounds  per  head.] 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

AfHcan  Flora — Flora  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Norfolk  Island,  and  of 

Polynesia. 

The  northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  range  of  the  Atlas  gene- 
rally, may  he  regarded  as  a  zone  of  transition,  where  the  plants  of 
southern  Europe  are  mingled  with  those  peculiar  to  the  country; 
half  the  plants  of  northern  Africa  are  also  found  in  the  other  coun- 
tries on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Of  60  trees  and  248 
shrubs  which  grow  there,  100  only  are  peculiar  to  Africa,  and  about 
18  of  these  belong  to  its  tropical  flora.  There  are  about  sir  times 
as  many  herbaceous  plants  as  there  are  trees  and  shrubs;  and  in  the 
Atlas  mountains,,  as  in  other  chains,  the  perennial  plants  are  much 
more  numerous  than  annuals.  Evergreeus  predominate,  and  are  the 
fiame  us  those  on  the  other  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  pome- 
granate, the  locust-tree,  the  oleander,  and  the  palmetto  abound ;  and 
the  cistus  tribe  give  a  distinct  character  to  the  flora.  The  sanda- 
raoh,  or  thuia  articulata,  peculiar  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Atlas 
mountains  and  to  Cyrenaica,  yields  close-grained  hard  timber,  used 
for  the  ceiling  of  mosques,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  shittim  wood 
of  Scripture.  The  Atlas  produces  seven  or  eight  species  of  oak, 
various  pines,  especially  the  pinus  maritima,  and  forests  of  the 
Aleppo  pine  in  Algiers.  The  sweet-scented  arborescent  heath  and 
Erica  scoparia  are  native  here,  also  in  the  Canary  Islands  and  the 
Azores,  where  the  tribe  of  house-leeks  characterises  the  botany. 
There  are  534  phanerogamous  plants,  or  such  as  have  the  parts  of 
fructification  evident,  in  the  Canary  Islands;  of  these  310  are  in- 
digenous, the  rest  African ;  the  pinus  canariensis  is  peculiar,  and 
also  the  Dracaenso,  which  grow  in  perfection  here.  The  stem  of  a 
dracsena  draco,  at  the  Villa  Grata va  in  Teneriffe,  measures  46  feet 
in  circumference  at  the^  base  of  the  tree,  which  is  75  feet  high. 
It  is  known  to  have  been  an  object  of  great  antiquity  in  the  year 
1402,  and  is  still  alive,  bearing  blossoms  and  fruits.  If  it  be  not  an 
instance  of  the  partial  location  of  plants,  there  must  have  been  in- 
tercourse between  India  and  the  Canary  Islands  in  very  ancient  times      ^ 

'  [See  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magasine  for  1852.]  'W^ 
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Plants  with  bluish  green  succulent  leaves  are  characteristic  of 
tropical  Africa  and  its  islands ;  and  though  the  group  of  the  Cana- 
ries has  plants  in  common  with  Spain,  Portugal,  Africa,  and  the 
Azores,  yet  there  are  many  species,  and  even  genera,  which  are 
found  in  them  only ;  and  the  height  of  the  mountains  causes  much 
variety  in  the  vegetation. 

On  the  contiucot  8outh  of  the  Atlas  a  great  change  of  soil  and 
climate  takes  place ;  the  drought  on  the  borders  of  the  desert  is  so 
extensive  that  no  trees  can  resist  it,  rain  hardly  ever  falls,  and  the 
scorching  blasts  from  the  south  gpeedily  dry  up  any  moisture  that 
may  exist;  yet,  in  consequence  of  what  descends  from  the  moan- 
tains,  the  date-palm  forms  large  forests  along  t(^eir  base,  which  sup- 
ply the  inhabitants  with  food,  and  give  shelter  to  crops  which  could 
not  otherwise  grow.  The  date-palm,  each  tree  of  which  yields  from 
150  to  160  pounds  weight  of  fruit,  grows  naturally,  and  is  also  cul- 
tivated, through  northern  Africa.'  It  has  been  carried  to  the  Canary 
Islands,  Arabia,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  to  Nice,  the  most  northern 
limit  of  the  palm-tribe.  Stunted  plants  are  the  only  produce  of  the 
desert,  yet  large  tracts  are  covered  with  the  pennisetum  dichotomum, 
a  harsh  prickly  grass,  which^  together  with  the  alhagi  maurorum^  ia 
the  food  of  Camels. 

The  plants  peculiar  to  Eg3rpt  are,  acacias,  mimosas,  cassias,  tama- 
risks, and  nymphsDa  Lotus,  the  blue  Lotus,  the  Papyrus,  from  which 
probably  the  first  substance  used  for  writing  upon  was  made,  and  has 
left  its  name  to  that  wc  now  use :  also  the  zizyphus  or  jujub,  various 
mesembryanthemums,  and  most  of  the  plants  of  Barbary  grow  here. 
The  date-palm  is  not  found  higher  on  the  Nile  than  Thebes,  where 
it  gives  place  to  the  doom-palm,  or  Cucifera  Thebaica,  peculiar  to 
this  district,  and  singular  as  being  the  only  palm  toat  has  a  branch 
stem. 

The  eastern  side  of  equatorial  Africa  is  less  known  than  the  west- 
em,  but  the  floras  of  the  two  countries,  under  the  same  latitude,  have 
little  affinity :  on  the  eastern  side  the  Rubiacese,  the  Euphorbias,  a 
race  peculiarly  African,  and  the  Malvjiceas,  are  most  frequent.  The 
genus  Danais  of  the  coffee  tribe  distinguishes  the  vegetation  of  Abys- 
sinia, also  the  Dombeya,  a  species  of  vine,  various  jessamines^  a 
beautiful  species  of  honeysuckle ;  and  Bruce  says  a  caper-tree  grows 
to  the  hoight  of  the  elm,  with  white  blossoms,  and  fruit  as  large  as 
a  peach.  The  daroo,  or  ficus  sycomorus,  and  the  arak-tree,  are 
native.  The  kollquall,  or  euphorbia  antiquorum,  grows  40  feet  high 
on  the  plain  of  Bahamaffach,  in  the  form  of  an  elegant  branched 
candelabrum,  covered  with  scented  fruit.     The  kantufla,  or  thorny 

'  The  best  dates  are  those  grown  near  Tozzer  in  the  Beled  el  Jerid,  in  lat. 
84°  N.,  a  region  which,  like  that  of  Jericbo,  also  celebrated  for  its  dates, 
has  an  extremely  warm  climate,  supposed  to  be  owing  to  its  depreaaion 
below  the  sea  laveL 
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sbrub,  is  so  great  a  nuisance  from  its  spines,  that  even  animals  avoid 
it.  The  erjthrina  abj^ssinica  bears  a  poisonous  red  bean  with  a  black 
spot,  used  by  the  Shangella  and  other  tribes  for  ages  as  a  weight  for 
gold  and  by  the  women  as  necklaces.  Mr.  Hochet  d'Hericourt  has 
lately  brought  some  seeds  of  new  grain  from  Shoa,  that  are  likely 
to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  European  cerealia. 

The  vegetation  of  tropical  Africa  on  the  west  is  known  only  along 
the  coast,  where  some  affinity  with  that  of  India  may  be  observed. 
It  consists  of  573  species  of  flower-bearing  plants,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  a  remarkable  uniformity,  not  only  in  orders  and  genera^ 
but  even  in  species,  from  the  16th  degree  of  N.  lat.  to  the  river 
Congo  in  6^  S.  lat.  The  most  prevalent  are  the  grasses  and  beaa 
tribes,  the  Cyperacesd  Rubiacese,  and  the  Compositse.  The  Adan- 
sonia,  or  baobab  of  Senegal,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  vege- 
table productions  ]  the  stem  is  sometimes  34  feet  in  diameter,  though 
the  tree  is  rarely  more  than  50  or  60  feet  high ;  it  covers  the  sandy 
plains  so  entirely  with  itsmmbrella-shaped  top,  that  a  forest  of  these 
trees  presents  a  compact  surface,  which  at  some  distance  seems  to  be 
a  green  field.  Cape  Verde  has  its  name  from  the  numbers  that  con- 
ceal the  barren  soil  under  their  spreading  tops ;  some  of  them  are 
very  old,  and,  with  the  dragon-tree  at  Teneriffe,  are  supposed  to  be 
the  most  ancient  vegetable  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The  pandanus 
candelabrum,  instead  of  growing  crowded  together  in  masses  like  the 
baobab,  stands  solitary  on  the  equatorial  pkuns,  with  its  lofty  forked 
branches  ending  in  tufts  of  long  stiff  leaves.  Numerous  sedges,  of 
which  the  Papyrus  is  the  most  remarkable,  give  a  character  to  this 
reeion,  and  cover  boundless  plains,  waving  in  the  wind  like  corn- 
fields, while  other  places  are  overgrown  by  forests  of  gigantic  grasses 
with  branching  stems. 

A  rich  vegetation,  consisting  of  impenetrable  thickets  of  man- 
grove, the  poisonous  machined,  and  many  large  trees,  cover  the 
deltas  of  the  rivers,  and  even  grow  so  far  into  the  water  that  their 
trunks  are  coated  with  shell-fish ;  but  the  pestilential  exhalations 
render  it  almost  certain  death  to  botanize  in  this  luxuriance  of  nature. 

Various  kinds  of  the  soap  or  sapodilla  trees  arc  peculiar  to  Africa; 
the  butter-tree  of  the  enterprising  but  unfortunate  Mungo  Park,  the 
star-apple,  the  cream-fruit,  the  custard-apple,  and  the  water-vine,  are 
plentiful  in  Senegal  and  Sierra  Leone.  The  ibraoulea  is  peculiarly 
African ;  its  seeds  arc  used  to  sweeten  brackish  water.  The  safa 
and  bread-fruit  of  Polynesia  arc  represented  here  by  the  musanga,  a 
large  tree  of  the  nettle  tribe,  the  fruit  of  which  has  the  flavour  of 
the  hazel-nut.  A  few  palms  have  very  local  habitations,  as  the  elaia 
guineaensis,  or  palm-oil  plant,  found  only  on  that  coast  That  grace- 
ful tribe  is  less  varied  in  species  in  equatorial  Africa  than  in  the 
other  continents.  It  appears  that  a  great  part  of  the  flora  of  thii 
portion  of  Africa  is  of  foreign  origin. 
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The  flora  of  South  Africa  differs  entirely  from  that  of  the  north- 
ern and  tropical  zones,  and  as  widely  from  that  of  every  other  coun- 
try, with  the  exception  of  Australia  and  some  parts  of  Chile.  The 
soil  of  the  table-land  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  stretching  to  an 
.  unknown  distance,  and  of  the  Karoo  plains  and  valleys  between  the 
mountains,  is  sometimes  gravelly,  but  more  frequently  is  composed 
of  sand  and  clay ;  in  summer  it  is  dry  and  parched,  and  most  of 
its  rivers  are  dried  up ;  it  bears  but  a  few  stunted  shrubs,  some  suc- 
culent plauts  and  mimosas,  along  the  margin  of  the  river-courses. 
The  sudden  effect  of  rain  on  the  parched  ^ound  is  like  magic :  it 
is  recalled  to  life,  and  in  a  short  time  is  decked  with  a  beautiful  and 
peculiar  vegetation,  comprehending,  more  than  any  other  country, 
numerous  and  distinctly  defined  foci  of  genera  and  species. 

Twelve  thousand  species  of  plants  have  been  collected  in  the  colony 
of  the  Cape  in  an  extent  of  country  about  equal  to  Germany.  Of 
these,  heaths  and  proteas  are  two  very  conspicuous  tribes ;  there  are 
300  species  of  the  former,  and  200  of  the  Ifftt^r,  both  of  which  have 
nearly  the  same  limited  range,  though  Mr.  Banbury  found  two 
heaths,  and  the  protea  cynaroides,  the  most  splendid  of  the  family 
(bearing  a  flower  the  size  of  a  man's  hat),  on  the  hills  round  Gra- 
nam's  Town,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony.  These  two  tribes 
of  plants  are  so  limited  that  there  is  not  one  of  either  to  be  seen 
north  of  the  mountains  which  bound  the  Great  Karoo,  and  by  much 
the  greatest  number  of  them  grew  within  100  miles  of  Cape  Town; 
indeed  at  the  distance  of  only  40  miles  the  prevailing  Proteaceae 
are  different  from  those  at  the  Cape.  The  leucadcndron  argenteum, 
or  silver-tree,  which  forms  groves  at  the  back  of  the  table-mountains, 
is  confined  to  the  peninsula  of  the  Cape.  The  beautiful  disa  gran- 
diflora  is  found  only  in  one  particular  place  on  the  top  of  the  table- 
mountain. 

The  dry  sand  of  the  west  coast  and  the  country  northward, 
through  many  degrees  of  latitude,  is  the  native  habitation  of  stape- 
lias,  succulent  plants  with  square  leafless  stems,  and  floWers  like 
star-fish,  with  the  smell  of  carrion,  A  great  portion  of  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  Cape  colony  and  the  adjacent  districts  is  covered  with 
extensive  thickets  of  a  strong  succulent  and  thorny  vegetation,  called 
by  the  natives  the  bush :' similar  thickets  occur  again  far  to  the 
west,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Gauritz.  The  most  common  plants 
of  the  bush  are  aloes  of  many  species,  all  exceedingly  fleshy  and 
some  beautiful :  the  great  red-flowering  arborescent  doe,  and  some 
others,  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony. 
Other  characteristic  plants  of  the  eastern  districts  are  the  spek-boem, 
or  portulacaria  afra,  schotia  speciosa,  and  the  great  succulent  euphor- 
bias, which  grow  into  real  trees  40  feet  high,  branching  like  a  can- 
delabrum, entirely  leafless,  prickly,  an^  with  a  very  acrid  juice. 
The  euphorbia  meloformis,  three  feet  in  diameter,  lies  on  the  ground| 
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ta  whieh  it  w  attaebed  by  slendef  fibrous  rooto^  and  is  oonfitied  to 
the  mountains  of  Graaf  Reynct.  Euphorbias,  in  the  Old  World, 
correspond  with  the  Cactus  tribe,  which  belong  exclusively  to  the 
New.  The  Zamia,  a  singular  plant,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
dwarf- palm  without  any  real  similarity  of  structure,  belongs  to  the 
eastern  districts,  especially  to  the  great  tract  of  bush  on  the  Caffir 
frontier. 

Various  species  of  Acacia  are  indigenous  and  much  circumscribed 
in  their  location  :  the  acacia  horrida,  or  the  white-thorned  acacia,  is 
very  common  in  the  eastern  districts  and  in  Caffirland.  The  acacia 
cafra  is  strictly  eastern,  growing  along  the  margins  of  rivers,  to 
which  it  is  a  great  ornament.  The  acacia  detinenS)  og  hook-tborvi 
18  almost  pecimar  to  Zand  valley. 

It  appears  from  the  instances  mentioned  that  the  vegetation  in  the 
eastern  districts  of  the  colony  differs  from  that  on  the  western,  yet 
many  plants  are  generally  diffused  of  orders  and  genera  found  only 
in  this  part  of  Africa :  -^pNearly  all  the  300  species  of  the  fleshy 
succulent  tribe  of  mesembryanthemum,  or  Hottentot's  fig ;  a  great 
many  beautiful  species  of  the  Oxalis,  or  wood-sorrel  tribe;  every 
species  of  Gladiolus,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  the  corn-fields  in 
Italy  and  France ;  ixias  innumerable,  one  with  petals  of  apple-green 
colour;  geraniums,  especially  the  genus  Pelargonium,  or  stork's  bill, 
almost  peculiar  to  this  locality ;  many  varieties  of  Gnaphalium  and 
Xeranthemum;  the  brilliant  Strelitzia;  183  species  of  the  house- 
leek  tribe,  all  fleshy,  attached  to  the  soil  by  a  strong  wiry  root,  and 
nourished  more  or  less  from  the  atmosphere :  Diosmas  are  widely 
scattered  in  great  variety;  shrubbery  Boraginese,  with  flowers  of 
vivid  colours,  and  Orchidca9  with  large  and  showy  blossoms.  The 
leguminous  plants  and  the  Cruciferso  of  the  Cape  are  peculiar; 
indeed  all  the  vegetation  has  a  distinct  character,  and  both  genera 
and  species  are  confined  within  narrower  limits  than  anywhere  else, 
without  any  apparent  cause  to  account  for  a  dispersion  so  arbitrary. 

Notwithstanding  the  peculiarity  of  character  with  which  the  botany 
of  the  Cape  is  so  distinctly  marked,  it  is  connected  with  that  of  very 
remote  countries  by  particular  plants;  for  example,  of  the  seven 
species  of  bramble  which  grow  at  the  Cape,  one  is  the  common 
English  bramble,  or  blackberry.  The  affinity  with  New  Holland  is 
greater :  in  portions  of  the  two  countries  in  the  same  latitude  there 
are  several  genera  and  species  that  are  identical :  Proteaccas  are  com- 
mon to  both,  so  are  several  genera  of  IridesB,  Leguminosse,  Ficoidese, 
MyrtacesB,  Biosmeae,  and  some  others.  The  botany  of  the  Cape  is 
connected  with  that  of  India,  and  even  that  of  South  America,  by 
a  few  congeners. 

The  vegetation  of  Madagascar,  though  similar  in  many  respects 
to  the  floras  of  India  and  Africa,  neverUieless  is  its  own :  the  Brex* 
iaoe»  and  ChlenaoesD  are  orders  found  nowhere  else;  there  are  spe 
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oies  of  BigDonia,  Cjcadese,  and  Zamias,  a  few  of  the  mangosteen 
tribe^  and  in  the  mouDtains  some  heaths.  The  hydrogeton  feoes- 
tralis  is  a  singular  aquatic  plant,  with  leaves  like  the  dried  skeletons  of 
leaves,  having  no  green  fleshy  substance,  and  the  tanghinia  veneniflua, 
which  produces  a  poison  so  deadly  that  its  seeds  are  used  to  execute 
criminals,  and  one  seed  is  sufficient. 

Some  genera  and  species  are  common  and  peculiar  to  Madagascar, 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  Mauritius ;  yet  of  the  161  known  genera 
in  Madagascar  only  54  grow  on  the  other  two  islands.  The  three 
islands  are  rich  in  ferns.  The  I^andanus,  or  screw-pine  genua, 
abounds  in  Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius,  where  it  covers  the  sandy 
plains,  sending  off  strong  aerial  roots  ^m  the  stem,  which  strike 
into  the  ground  and  protect  the  plant  from  the  violent  winds.  Of 
290  genera  in  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  196  also  grow  in  India, 
though  the  species  are  different :  there  is  also  some  resemblance  to 
the  vegetation  of  South  Africa,  and  there  is  a  solitary  genus  in 
common  with  America.  ^ 

Eight  or  ten  degrees  north  of  Madagascar  lies  the  group  of  the 
Seychelles  Islands,  in  which  are  groves  of  the  peculiar  palm  whiQ|i . 
bears  the  double  cocoa-nut,  or  coco  de  mer,  the  growth  of  these 
islands  only.  Its  gigantic  leaves  are  employed  in  the  construction 
of  houses,  and  other  parts  of  the  plant  are  applied  to  various  do- 
mestic purposes. 

FLORA  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

The  interior  of  the  Australian  continent  is  so  little  known,  that 
the  flora  which  has  come  under  observation  is  confined  to  a  short 
distance  from  the  coast ;  but  it  is  of  so  strange  and  unexampled  a 
character,  that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  production '  of 
another  planet.  Many  entire  orders  of  plants  are  known  only  in 
Australia,  and  the  genera  and  species  of  others  that  grow  elsewhere 
assume  new  and  singular  forms.  Evergreens,  with  hard  narrow 
leaves  of  a  sombre,  melancholy  hue,  arc  prevalent,  and  there  are 
whole  shadowless  forests  of  leafless  trees;  the  foot-stalks,  dilated 
and  set  edgewise  on  the  stem,  supply  their  place,  and  perform  the 
functions  of  nutrition ;  their  altei^  position  gives  them  a  singular 
appearance.  Plants  in  other  countries  have  glands  on  the  nnder 
side  of  the  leaves,  but  in  Australia  there  are  glands  on  both  sides 
of  these  substitutes  for  leaves,  which  make  them  dull  and  lustreless, 
and  the  changes  of  the  seasons  have  no  influence  on  the  unvarying 
olive-green  of  the  Australian  forests;  even  the  grasses  are  distin- 
guished from  the  graminese  of  other  countries  by  a  remarkable 
rigidity.  Torres  Straits,  in  the  north,  only  50  miles  broad,  sepa- 
rates this  dry,  sombre  vegetation  from  the  luxuriant  jungle-clad 
>i q£  ^^^  Oainea,  where  deep  and  dark  forests  are  rich  in  more 
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than  the  usaal  tropical  exuberance — a  more  complete  and  sndden 
change  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

The  peculiarly  Australian  vegetation  is  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  continent  of  New  Holland  distributed  in  distinct  foci  in  the 
same  latitude,  a  circumstance  of  which  the  Proteaceae  afford  a  re- 
markable instance.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  known  species  of  these 
beautiful  shrubs  grow  in  the  parallel  of  Port  Jackson,  from  which 
they  decrease  in  number  both  to  the  south  and  the  north.  In  that 
latitude,  howcTcr,  there  are  twice  as  many  species  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  continent  as  there  are  on  the  western,  and  four  times  as 
many  as  in  the  centre.  Although  the  Proteaceae  at  both  extremities 
of  the  continent  have  all  the  characters  peculiar  to  Australia,  yet 
those  on  the  eastern  coast  resemble  the  South  American  species, 
while  those  on  the  western  side  have  a  resemblance  to  African 
forms,  and  are  confined  to  the  same  latitudes. 

Species  of  this  family  are  numerous  in  Van  Dicmen's  Land; 
where  they  thrive  at  the  elevation  of  3500  feet,  and  also  on  the 
plains.  The  myrtle  tribe  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  Australian 
vegetation,  particularly  the  genera  Eucalyptus,  Melaleuca,  Beau- 
fortia,  and  others,  with  splendid  blossoms  —  white,  purple,  yellow, 
crimson :  100  species  of  the  Eucalypti,  most  of  them  large  trees, 
grow  in  Australia;  they  form  great  forests  in  the  colony  of  Port 
Jackson.  The  leafless  acacias,  of  which  there  are  93  species,  are  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  Australian  landscape.  The  leaves,  except 
in  very  young  plants,  are  merely  foliaceous  foot-stalks,  presenting 
their  margin  towards  the  stem ;  yet  these  and  the  Eucalypti  form 
the  densest  shade  of  any  trees  in  the  country.  The  genus  Casua- 
rina,  with  its  strange-jointed  drooping  branches,  called  the  marsh 
oak,  holds  a  conspicuous  place ;  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  principal 
parallel  of  this  vegetation,  and  produces  excellent  timber ;  it  grows 
also  in  the  Malayan  peninsula  and  South  Sea  islands.  The  oxleya 
zanthoxylon,  or  yellow  wood,  one  of  the  mahogany  tribe,  grows  to 
great  size ;  and  the  podocarpus  aspleniifolia  forms  a  new  genus  of 
the  cone-bearing  tree.  Some  of  the  nettle  tribe  grow  15  or  iven 
20  feet  high.  The  Epacrideaa,  with  scarlet,  rose,  and  white  blos- 
soms, supply  the  place  of,  and  very  much  resemble,  he4iths,  which 
do  not  exist  here.  The  purple  flowering  Tremandreae ;  the  yellow- 
flowering  Dilleniacead ;  the  doryanthes  excelsa,  the  most  splendid 
of  the  lUy  tribe,  24  feet  high,  with  a  brilliant  crimson  blossom ;  the 
Banksia,  the  most  Australian  of  all  the  Proteaceas;  with  Zamias  of 
new  species,  are  all  conspicuous  in  the  vegetation  of  Port  Jackson. 

There  is  a  change  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Australia.  The 
castanospcrmum  australe  is  so  plentiful  that  it  furnishes  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  natives;  a  caper-tree  of  grotesque  form,  having 
the  colossal  dimensions  of  the  Senegal  baobab,  and  extraordinary 
trees  of  the  fig  genos^  characterize  this  region.    It  sometimes  occors. 
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wben  tlie  seeds  of  these  fig-trees  are  deposited  bj  birds  on  tbe  iron- 
bark-tree,  or  euacaljptus  resinifera,  that  they  Tegetate  and  enclose 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  entirely  with  their  roots,  whence  they  send  off 
enormous  lateral  branches,  which  so  completely  envelop  the  tree, 
tliat  at  last  its  top  alone  is  vbible  in  the  centre  of  the  fig-tree,  at 
the  height  of  70  or  80  feet  The  Pandanus  genos  flourishes  within 
tbe  influence  of  tbe  sea-air.  There  are  only  six  species  of  palms, 
equally  local  in  their  habitations  as  elsewhere,  not  one  of  which 
grows  on  the  west  side  of  the  continent  The  Arancaria  excelsa, 
or  Norfolk  Island  pine,  produces  the  best  timber  of  any  tree  in  this 
part  of  Australia :  it,  or  others  of  the  same  genus,  extends  from  tiie 
parallel  of  29°  on  the  east  coast  towards  uie  equator,  and  grows 
over  an  area  of  900  square  miles,  including  New  Norfolk,  New  Cale- 
donia, and  other  islands,  some  of  which  have  no  other  timber-tree : 
they  are  supposed  to  exist  only  within  the  influence  of  tbe  sea. 
The  Aspbodelese  abound  and  extend  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land. 

The  south-western  districts  of  Australia  exhibit  another  focus  of 
TCgetatioB,  less  rich  in  species  than  that  of  Port  Jackson,  bat  not 
less  peculiar.  The  kingia  australis,  or  grass-tree,  rises  solitary  on 
the  sandy  plains,  with  bare  blackened  trunks  as  if  scathed  by  light- 
ning, occasioned  by  the  fires  of  the  natives,  and  tufts  of  long  grufy 
leaves  at  their  extremities ;  Banksias,  particularly  the  kind  called 
wild  honeysuckle,  are  numerous ;  the  Stylidinm,  whose  blossoms  are 
even  more  irritable  than  the  leaves  of  the  sensitive  mimosa,  and 
plants  with  dry,  everlasting  blossoms,  characterise  the  flora  of  these 
districts.  The  greater  part  of  the  southern  vegetation  vanishes  on 
the  northern  coaste  of  the  continent,  and  what  remains  is  mingled 
with  the  cabbage-palm,  various  species  of  the  nutmeg  tribe,  sandal- 
wood, and  other  Malayan  forms — a  circumstance  that  may  hereafta 
be  of  importance  to  our  colonists. 

Orchidcse,  chiefly  terrestrial,  are  in  great  variety  in  the  extra-tro- 
pical regions  of  Australia,  and  the  grasses  amount  to  one-foorth  of 
the  monocotyledonous  plants.  Reeds  of  gigantic  siie  form  fbreete 
in  the  marshes,  and  kangaroo  grass  covera  the  plains. 

Beautiful  and  varied  as  the  flora  is,  Australia  is  by  no  means  lux- 
nriant  in  vegetation.  There  is  little  appearance  of  verdure,  the 
foliage  is  poor,  the  forests  often  shadeless,  and  the  grass  thin ;  bat 
in  many  valleys  of  the  mountains,  and  even  on  some  parts  of  the 
plains,  the  ve^tation  is  vigorous.  It  is  not  the  least  remarkable 
circumstance  m  this  extraonlinary  flora,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  berries,  there  is  no  edible  fruit,  grain,  or  vegetable  indigenoua 
either  in  Australia  or  Van  Biemen's  Ltnd. 

The  plants  of  Australia  prevail  in  every  part  of  Van  Biemen's 
Land ;  yet  the  coldness  of  the  climate  and  the  height  of  the  moon- 
uins  permit  genera  of  the  northern  hemisphere  to  be  mixed  with 
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the  vegetation  of  the  coantrj.  Butter-cups,  anemones,  and  polygo- 
nums of  peculiar  species  grow  on  the  mountain-tops,  together  with 
Proteaceae  and  other  Australian  plants.  The  plains  glow  with  the 
warm  golden  flowers  of  the  black  wattle,  a  mimosa,  emblematic  of 
the  island,  and  with  the  equally  bright  and  orange  blossom  of  the 
gorse,  which  perfumes  the  whole  atmosphere.  Only  one  tree-fern 
grows  in  this  country ;  it  rises  20  feet  to  the  base  of  the  fronds, 
which  spread  into  an  elegant  top,  producing  a  shadow  gloomy  as 
night-fall,  and  there  are  150  species  of  orchis.  The  southern  ex- 
tremities both  of  Australia  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  are  character- 
ized by  the  prevalence  of  evergreen  plants :  but  the  trees  here,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  do  not  shed 
their  leaves  periodically  as  with  us. 

The  botany  of  New  Zealand  appears  to  be  intimately  allied  to 
that  of  Australia,  South  America,  and  South  Africa,  but  chiefly  to 
that  of  the  first.  Noble  trees  form  impenetrable  forests,  60  of 
which  yield  the  finest  timber,  and  many  are  of  kinds  to  which  we 
have  nothing  similar.  Here  there  are  no  representatives  of  our 
oak,  birch,  or  willow,  but  five  species  of  beech  and  ten  of  Coniferad 
have  been  discovered  that  are  peculiar  to  the  country.  They  are 
all  alpine,  and  only  descend  to  the  level  of  the  sea  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  island.  The  Coniferse  of  the  southern  hemisphere  are 
more  local  than  in  the  northern ;  of  the  ten  species  peculiar  to  New 
Zealand  it  is  not  certain  that  more  than  two  or  three  are  found  in 
the  middle  island,  or  that  any  of  them  grow  south  of  the  40th 
parallel.  The  Kauri  pine,  or  dammara  australis,  is  indigenous  in 
all  the  three  islands ;  but  it  is  the  only  cone-bearing  tree  in  the  North 
Island,  where  it  grows  in  hilly  situations  near  the  sea,  shooting  up 
with  a  clean  stem  60  or  90  feet,  sometimes  30  feet  in  diameter,  with 
a  spreading  but  thin  top,  and  generally  has  a  quantity  of  transparent 
Yellow  resin  imbedded  at  its  base.  This  fine  tree  does  not  grow 
beyond  the  38th  degree  of  S.  lat.  The  metrosideros  tomentosa, 
with  rich  crimson  blossoms,  is  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
forests,  and  the  metrosideros  robnsta  is  the  most  singular.  It  grows 
to  a  very  great  size,  and  sends  shoots  from  its  trunk  and  branch^ 
to  the  n^ound,  which  become  so  massive  that  they  support  the  old 
atem,  wnich  to  all  appearance  loses  its  vitality ;  it  is  in  fact  an  enor- 
mous epiphyte,  growing  to,  and  not  from,  the  ground.  Many  of 
the  smaller  trees  are  of  the  laurel  tribe,  with  poisonous  berries. 
Besides,  there  is  a  cabbage-palm,  the  arcca  sapida,  elder,  the  fuchsia 
ezcorticata,  and  other  shrubs.  This  country  is  probably  the  south- 
em  limit  of  the  orchideous  plants  that  grow  on  trees.  Before  New 
Zealand  was  colonized,  the  natives  lived  chiefly  on  the  roots  of  the 
edible  fern,  pteris  esculenta,  with  which  tbe  country  is-'densely 
covered,  mixed  with  a  shrub  that  grows  like  a  oypreas,  and  the  tea- 
pUudt,  which  is  a  kind  of  myrtle  whose  berries  afford  an  intoxicating 
31 
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liquor.  More  than  140  species  of  fern  are  natives  of  tbese  islands, 
some  of  which  are  arborescent  and  40 'feet  high;  the  country  is 
chiefly  covered  with  these  and  with  the  New  Zealand  flax,  phor- 
mium  tenax,  which  grows  abundantly  both  on  the  mountains  and 
plains.  The  vegetation  is  so  vigorous  on  these  volcanic  islands  that 
it  grows  richly  on  the  banks  of  hot  springs,  and  even  in  water  too 
hot  to  be  touched. 

In  Norfolk  Island  152  species  of  plants  are  already  known,  and 
many,  no  doubt,  are  yet  to  be  discovered.  The  Cape  gooseberry  or 
physalis  edulis,  the  guava-tree,  pepper,  white  and  swamp  oak,  iron, 
blood- wood,  and  lemon  trees,  are  native ;  also  the  bread-froit  treOy 
which  blossoms,  but  does  not  bear  fruit.  The  arauoaria  excelsa  and 
some  palms  are  indigenous,  and  there  are  three  times  as  many  ferns 
as  <^f  all  the  other  plants  together. 

The  multitude  of  islands  of  Polynesia  constitute  a  botanical  region 
apart  from  all  others,  though  it  is  but  little  varied,  and  characterized 
principally  by  the  number  of  syngenesious  plants  with  arborescent 
forms  and  tree-ferns.  In  continental  India  and  the  tropical  parts  of 
Australia  the  proportion  of  ferns  to  conspicuously  flowering  plants 
is  as  1  to  26,  while  on  the  Polynesian  islands  it  is  1  to  4,  and  per- 
haps even  as  1  to  8.' 

The  cocoa-nut  palm  and  the  pandanus  are  common  to  all  the 
islands,  but  the  latter  thrives  only  when  exposed  to  the  sea^air.  This 
archipelago  produces  tacca  pinnatifida,  which  yields  arrow-root;  the 
morus  papyrifera,  whose  bark  is  manufactured  into  paper;  and  one 
of  the  Dracssna  tribe,  from  which  an  intoxicating  liquor  is  made. 
Fifty  varieties  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  are  indigenous,  whidi  prodnoe 
three  or  four  crops  annually.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  Friendly, 
Society,  and  Caroline  groups^  from  whence  it  has  been  taken  lo 
America,  where  it  thrives  in  very  low  latitudes.  The  Sandwich 
group  is  peculiar  in  the  number  of  Goodenias  and  Lobelias ;  while 
the  Coral  islands,  whose  flora  is  entirely  borrowed,  nurely  have  two 
species  belonging  to  the  same  genus ;  the  fragrant  suriana  and  sweet- 
scented  Tournfortia  are  among  their  scanty  vegetation. 
'  The  two  species  of  banana-trees  which  are  natives  of  southern 
Asia  have  been  introduced  at  an  nnknown  and  probably  early  period 
into  the  Polynesian  islands,  and  all  tropical  countries  in  the  eastern 
and  western  hemispheres.  Syria  is  their  northern  limit,  where  the 
Musa  paradisaica  grows  to  34^  N.  lat.  The  sweet  froit  of  these 
trees  produces,  on  the  same  extent  of  ground,  44  times  as  much 
nutriment  as  the  potato,  and  133  times  more  than  wheat. 

St.  Helena,  the  Sandwich  group.  New  Zealand,  Juan  Femandes, 
and  above  all  the  Galapagos  islands,  are  more  peculiar  in  their  floras 
than  any  other  tracts  of  their  sice.  The*  Galapagos  archipelago  con- 
fists  of  10  principal  islands  lying  immediately  under  the  equator, 

I  *  Dr.  Mantel  •  Dr.  J.  t>.  Hooker 
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600  miles  from  the  coast  of  America.  Tbey  are  entirely  voloaDiCy 
and  contain  2000  extinct  craters.  The  vegetation  is  so  peculiar  that, 
of  180  plants  which  have  heen  collected,  100  are  found  nowhere 
else ;  of  21  species  of  Compositse  all  but  one  are  new,  and  belong 
to  10  genera,  8  of  which  are  confined  to  these  islands  exclusively. 

This  flora  has  no  analogy  to  that  of  Polynesia,  but  it  bears  a 
double  relation  to  the  flora  of  South  America.  The  plants  peculiar 
to  the  Galapagos  islands  are  for  the  most  part  allied  to  those  on  the 
cooler  part  of  the  continent  or  in  high  lands,  while  the  others  are 
the  same  with  those  that  abound  in  the  hot  damp  intertropical  regions 
of  the  continent.  The  greatest  number  of  peculiar  plants  grow  on 
the  tops  of  the  islands  where  the  sea  vapour  is  condensed,  ai^  many 
of  Uiem  are  confined  to  some  one  islet  of  the  group.  Though  this 
flcnra  is  singular,  it  is  poor  compared  with  that  of  the  Sandwich  group, 
or  the  Gape  de  Verde  Islands.' 


GHAPTER  XXVII. 

American  Vegetation — Flora  of  North,  Central,  and  South  America — An- 
tarctic Flora — Origin  and  Dietribution  of  the  Cerealia — Ages  of  Trees — 
Marine  Vegetation. 

From  similarity  of  physical  circumstances  the  arctic  flora  of  Ame- 
lica  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  northern  regions  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  This  botanical  district  comprises  Greenland,  and 
extends  considerably  to  the  south  of  the  arctic  circle,  especially  at 
the  eastern  and  western  ends  of  the  continent,  where  it  reaches  the 
60th  parallel  of  N.  lat.,  and  even  more ;  it  is  continued  along  the 
tops  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  almost  to  Mexico,  and  it  re-appears  on 
tiie  White  Mountains  and  a  few  other  parts  of  the  Alleghanies. 

Greenland  has  a  much  more  arctic  flora  than  Iceland ;  the  valleys 
are  entirely  covered  with  mosses  and  marsh-plants,  and  the  gloomy 
rooks  are  cased  in  sombre  lichens  that  grow  under  the  snow,  and  the 
grasses  on  the  pasture-grounds  that  line  the  fiords  are  nearly  four 
times  less  varied  than  those  of  Iceland.  In  some  sheltered  spots 
the  service-tree  bears  fruit,  and  birches  grow  to  the  height  of  a  few 
feet :  but  ligneous  plants  in  general  trail  on  the  ground. 

*  The  Euphorbia  and  Borreria  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  low 
grounds  in  the  Galapagos  islands;  while  the  Selena,  croton,  and  Cordia 
mark  the  high  grounds.  Compositee  and  Campanulacese  distinguish  St. 
Helena  and  Juan  Fernandez.  The  prevailing  plants  in  the  Sandwich  group 
aire  the  Goodeniacess  and  LobeliaceeB ;  and  in  New  Zealand  ferns  and  olab-- 
I  prevail,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  grasses. — 0r.  J.  D.  Hoosuu 
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The  arctic  flora  of  America  has  mnch  the  same  character  with 
that  of  Europe  and  Asia :  many  species  are  common  to  all ;  still 
more  are  rcprescDtativc,  bat  there  is  a  difference  in  the  vegetation 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  continent;  there  are  30  species  in  the 
east  and  20  in  the  west  end  which  grow  nowhere  else.  The  same- 
ness of  character  changes  with  the  barren  treeless  lands  at  the  verge 
.  of  the  arctic  region,  and  the  distribution  of  plants  varies  both  with 
the  latitude  and  the  longitude.  Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  botani- 
cal districts  of  North  America,  there  are  two  woody  regions,  one  on 
the  eastern,  the  other  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent,  separated 
by  a  region  of  prairies  where  grasses  and  herbaceous  plants  predomi- 
nate. The  vegetation  of  these  three  parts,  so  dissimilar,  varies  with 
the  latitude,  but  not  after  the  same  law  as  in  Europe,  for  the  winter 
is  much  colder  and  the  summer  warmer  on  the  eastern  coasts  of 
America  than  on  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  owing  in  a  great  me»^ 
sure  to  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds  which  bring  cold  and  damp 
to  our  shores. 

Boundless  forests  of  black  and  white  spruce,  with  an  undergrowth 
of  reindeer  moss,  cover  the  country  south  of  the  arctic  region,  which 
are  afterwards  mixed  with  other  trees;  gooseberries,  strawberries^ 
currants,  and  some  other  plants  thrive  there.  There  are  vast  forests 
in  Canada  of  pines,  oak,  ash,  hickory,  red  beech,  birch,  the  lofij 
Canadian  poplar,  sometimes  100  feet  high  and  36  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  sugar- maple;  the  prevailing  plants  are  Kalmias,  azaleas, 
and  asters,  the  former  vernal,  the  latter  autumnal ;  solida'gos  and 
asters  are  the  most  characteristic  plants  of  this  region. 

The  splendour  of  the  North  American  flora  is  displayed  in  the 
United  States;  the  American  sycamore,  chestnut,  black  walnut, 
hickory,  white  cedar,  wild  cherry,  red  birch,  locust-tree,  tulip-Uee, 
or  Liriodendron,  the  glory  of  American  forests,  liquid-ambar,  oak, 
ash,  pine-trees  of  many  species,  grow  luxuriantly,  with  an  under- 
growth of  Hhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Asdromedas,  Gerardias,  Caly- 
canthus.  Hydrangea,  and  many  more  of  woody  texture^  with  an  in- 
finite variety  of  herbaceous  and  climbing  plants. 

The  vegetation  is  different  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Alleghanj 
mountains ;  the  locust-tree,  Canadian  poplar,  Hibiscus,  and  Hydran* 

fca,  are  most  common  on  the  west  side ;  the  American  chestnut  and 
[almias  are  so  numerous  on  the  Atlantic  side  as  to  give  a  distinctive 
character  to  the  flora ;  here,  too,  aquatic  plants  are  more  frequent; 
among  these  the  Sarraceoia  or  side-saddle  flower,  singular  in  formy 
with  leaves  like  pitchers  covered  with  a  lid,  half  full  of  water. 

.  The  autumnal  tints  of  the  forests  in  the  middle  States  are  beau- 
tiful and  of  endless  variety ;  the  dark  leaves  of  the  evergreen  pine, 
the  red  foliage  of  the  maple,  the  yellow  beech,  the  scarlet  oak,  and 
purple  Nyssa,  with  all  their  intermediate  tints,  ever  changing  with 
the  light  and  distance,  produce  an  effeqt  at  sunset  that  would  astonish 
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the  native  of  a  couDtrj  With  a  more  Bober-coloured  flora  under  a 
more  cloudy  sky. 

In  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  the  southern  States  the  vegetation 
assumes  a  different  aspect,  though  many  plants  of  more  northern 
districts  are  mixed  with  it.  Trees  and  shruhs  here  are  remarkable 
for  broad  shining  leaves  and  splendid  blossoms,  as  the  Gleditschia, 
Catalpa,  Hibiscus,  and  all  the  family  of  Magnolias,  which  are  natives 
of  the  country,  excepting  a  very  few  found  in  Asia  and  the  Indian 
islands.  They  are  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  flora  from  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantio  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains :  the  magnolia  grandiflora  and  tho  tulip-tree  are  the  most 
splendid  specimens  of  this  race  of  plants;  the  latter  is  often  120 
feet  high.  The  long-leaved  pitch-pine,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
of  trees,  covers  an  arid  soil  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  of  60,000 
square  miles.  The  swamps  so  common  in  the  southern  States  are 
dothed  with  gigantic  deciduous  cypress,  the  aquatic  oak,  swamp 
hickory,  with  the  magnificent  nelumbium  luteum  and  other  aquatics; 
and  among  the  innumerable  herbaceous  plants  the  singular  dionsea 
muscipula,  or  American  [Venus']  fly-trap :  the  trap  is  formed  by 
two  opposite  lobes  of  the  leaf,  covered  with  spines,  and  so  irritable, 
that  they  instantly  close  upon  the  insect  that  lights  upon  them.  This 
Magnolia  region  corresponds  in  latitude  with  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  but  the  climate  is  hotter  and  more  humid,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  Mexican  plants. 
A  few  dwarf-palms  appear  amons  the  Magnolias,  and  the  forests  in 
Florida  and  Alabama  are  covered  with  Tillandsia  usneoides,  an  air- 
plant,  which  hangs  from  the  boughs.' 

Ten  or  twelve  species  of  grass  cover  the  extensive  prairies  or 
steppes  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  forms  of  the  Tarta- 
rian steppes  appear  to  the  north  in  the  Centaurea,  Artemisia,  Astra- 
inli ;  but  the  Dahlias,  GSnotheras,  with  many  more,  are  their  own. 
The  Helianthus  and  Coreopsis,  mixed  with  some  European  genera, 
mark  the  middle  regions ;  and  in  the  south,  towards  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  Clarkia  and  Bartonia  are  mixed  with  the  Mexican  genera 
of  Cactus  and  Yucca.  The  western  forest  is  less  extensive  and  less 
varied  than  the  eastern,  but  the  trees  are  larger.  This  flora  in  high 
latitudes  is  but  little  known :  the  tbuia  gigantea  on  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  is  200  feet  high.  Clayto- 
nias  and  currants,  with  plants  of  northern  Asia,  are  found  here. 
[In  his  narrative  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  Com- 
mander Wilkes,  U.  S.  Navy,  gives  a  plate  representing  a  portion  of 
a  dense  forest  near  Astoria,  on  the  Columbia  river.  ''  The  largest 
tree  of  the  sketch  was  thirty-nine  feet  six  inches  in  circumference, 

*  Of  2981  species  of  flower-bearing  plants  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  there  are  385  found  also  in  northern  and  temperate  Europe. 
31* 
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eight  feet  above  the  ground,  and  had  a  bark  eleven  inches  thick. 
The  height  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  was  thought  to  be  up- 
wards of  250  feet,  and  the  tree  was  perfectly  straight."  —  Vol.  v. 
p.  116.] 

Farther  west  the  pinus  Lambertfana  is  another  specimen  of  the 
stupendous  trees  of  this  flora ;  seven  species  of  pine  are  indigeooua 
in  California,  some  of  which  have  measured  200  and  even  3CN0  feet 
high,  and  eighty  in  circumference.  Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher, 
in  his  '  Voyage  on  the  Pacific,'  mentions  having  measured  an  oak 
27  feet  in  circumference,  and  another  18  feet  girth  at  the  height  of 
60  feet  from  the  ground,  before  the  branches  began  to  spread.  TEia 
is  the  native  soil  of  the  currant-bushes  with  red  and  yellow  blossomsy 
of  many  varieties  of  lupins,  psdonies,  poppies,  and  other  herbaceous 
plants  so  ornamental  in  our  gardens. 

There  are  832  genera  of  plants  peculiar  to  North  America,  ex- 
clusive of  Mexico,  but  no  family  of  any  great  extent  has  yet  been 
discovered  there.  About  160  large  trees  yield  excellent  timber; 
the  wood  of  the  pine-trees  of  the  eastern  forests  is  of  inferior 
quality  to  that  grown  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  and  both 
appear  to  be  less  valuable  than  the  pine-wood  <5f  Europe,  which  is 
best  when  produced  in  a  cold  climate.  The  Pinus  Cembra  and  the 
Pinus  uncinata  arc  the  most  esteemed  in  the  Old  World. 

The  native  fruits  of  North  America  are  mostly  of  the  nut-kind, 
and  there  are  many  of  these,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Florid* 
orange,  the  Chicasa  plum,  the  Papaw,  the  Banana,*  the  red  mnl^ 
berry,  and  the  plumlike  fruit  of  the  Persimon.  There  are  sevea 
species  of  wild  grapes,  but  good  wine  has  not  hitherto  been  pro- 
duced. Although  America  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  orna- 
ment of  our  pleasure-grounds  and  gardens,  yet  there  are  compara- 
tively few  North  American  plants  which  have  become  an  object  of 
extensive  cultivation,  while  America  has  borrowed  largely  from 
other  parts  of  the  globe ;  the  grapes  cultivated  in  North  America 
are  European.  Tobacco,'  Indian  corn,  and  many  others  of  the  ut- 
most commercial  value  are  strangers  to  the  soil,  having  been  intro- 
duced by  the  earliest  inhabitants  from  Mexico  and  South  America, 
which  have  contributed  much  more  to  general  utility. 

['  The  Banana,  of  which  there  are  six  or  seven  species,  is  an  herbaceous 
plant,  belonging  to  the  torrid  zone  almost  exclusively.  By  the  Christians  of 
the  East,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  tree  of  good  and  evil,  with  the  fruit  of 
which  Eve  was  tempted  in  the  garden  of  Eden.] 

P  According  to  the  census,  the  tobacco  crop  of  the  United  States,  in  tha 
year  1850,  amounted  to  199,632«494  pounds.  The  annual  crop,  on  aa 
average  of  ten  years,  ending  in  1851,  is  li^2,010  hogsheads,  valaed  at 
•7,884,076.] 
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FLORA  OF  MEXICO  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Mexico  itself  unites  the  vegetation  of  North  and  South  America^ 
though  It  resembles  that  of  the  latter  more  nearly.  Whole  pro- 
yinces  on  the  table-land  and  mountains  produce  alpine  plants^  oaks, 
chestnuts,  and  pines  spontaneously.  The  Cheirostemon,  or  hand- 
tree,  so  named  from  the  resemblance  its  stigma  bears  to  the  human 
hand,  grows  here,  and  also  in  the  Guatimala  forests. 

The  low  lands  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  have  a  very  rich 
flora,  consisting  of  many  orders  and  genera  peculiar  to  them,  and 
species  without  number,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  unknown.  The 
Hymenea  Courbaril,  from  which  the  copal  of  Mexico  is  obtained, 
logwood,  mahogany,  and  many  other  large  trees,  valuable  for  their 
timber,  grow  in  the  forests }  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  indigo,  American 
aloe,  yam,  capsicum,  and  yucca  are  indigenous  in  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America.  It  is  the  native  region  of  the  Malastomas,  of  which 
620  species  are  known ;  almost  all  the  pepper  tribe,  the  Passiflorse, 
the  ornament  and  pride  of  tropical  America  and  the  West  Indian 
islands,  begin  to  be  numerous  in  these  regions.  The  pine-apple  is 
entirely  American,  growing  in  the  woods  and  savannahs :  it  has  been 
carried  to  the  West  Indies,  to  the  East  Indies,  and  China,  and  is 
naturalised  in  all.  This  country  has  also  produced  the  cherimoya, 
said  to  be  the  most  excellent  of  fruits.  All  the  Vanilla  that  is  used 
in  Europe  comes  from  the  states  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Oaxaca,  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordillera  of  Anahuac  in  Mexico.  It  is  native 
throughout  tropical  America,  growing  in  hot,  jdamp,  shady  places. 
Hot  arid  tracts  are  covered  with  the  Cactus  tribe,  a  family  of  Central 
America  and  Mexico,  which  is  more  widely  dispersed  than  the 
anana :  some  species  bear  a  considerable  degree  of  cold.  They  are 
social  plants;  inhabiting  sandy  plains  in  thickets,  and  of  many  spe* 
cies :  their  forms  are  various  and  their  blossoms  beautiful.  A  few 
ooenr  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  tropics,  to  the  north  and 
the  south.  The  night-flowering  Cereus  grows  in  all  its  beauty  in 
the  arid  parts  of  Chile,  filling  the  night  air  with  its  perfume.  The 
cactus  opuntia  grows  in  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  Sir  George 
Back  found  a  small  island  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  covered  with 
H.  This  species  has  been  brought  to  Europe  and  now  grows  a 
common  weed  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  Mexico 
the  cochineal  insect  was  collected  from  the  cactus  coccinellifer  long 
before  the  Spanish  conquest.  There  are  large  fields  of  American 
aloe,  from  which  a  fermented  liquor  called  pulque,  and  also  an  ar- 
dent spirit,  are  made.  The  ancient  Mexicans  made  their  hemp  ^m 
this  plant,  and  also  their  paper.  The  forests  of  Panama  contain  at 
least  97  diflerent  kinds  of  trees,  which  grow  luxuriantly  in  a  climate 
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where  the  torrents  of  rain  are  so  faTOurable  to  vegetation,  and  so 
unfavGurablc  to  life  that  the  tainted  air  is  deadly  even  to  animals. 

The  sugar-cane  is  a  native  of  both  continents;  Columbus  found 
it  wild  in  many  parts  of  America ;  the  sweet  cane  is  mentioned  by 
the  Prophets,  and  it  has  ctowu  time  immemorial  on  the  coasts  of 
China  and  in  the  islands  oi  the  Pacific.  Its  culture  ranges  through- 
out the  torrid  zone  and  to  latitudes  where  the  mean  temperature  it 
not  under  64^  of  Fahrenheit  It  grows  on  the  plains  of  Nepaul  at 
an  absolute  elevation  of  4800  feet,  and  at  the  height  of  from  3500 
to  5100  feet  in  the  Cordillera  of  New  Grenada.  It  is  now  soaroelj 
cultivated  in  the  southern  provinces  of  New  Spain,  where  it  was 
introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  but  it  is  extensively  raised  in  Guiansi 
Brazil,  the  West  India  islands,  the  Mauritius,  Bourbon^  Bengal, 
Siam,  Java,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  China. 

[The"  following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced 
in  all  countries  in  the  year  1851,  taken  from  Hunt's  Merchantf^ 
Magazine. 

Tons. 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico (2000  lbs.  to  the  ton)  876,000 

European  beet-root - 160,000 

British  West  Indian 158,000 

United  States  (including  Maple  sugar) 146,000 

Brazil « 117.000 

Java 100,000 

Bengal 78,000 

French  colonies 60,000 

Mauritius 65,000 

Manila,  Siam,  &c 80,000 

Dutch  and  Danish  colonies 22,600 

Total 1,296,600] 

Maize  or  Indian  corn  is  believed  to  have  come  originaUy  from 
Mexico  and  South  America.  It  is  an  annual  requiring  only  summer 
heat;  its*limit  is  50^  N.  in  the  American  continent,  and 47^  N.  in 
Europe ;  it  ripens  at  an  elevation  of  7600  feet  in  low  latitudes,  and 
in  the  lower  Pyrenees  at  the  height  of  3289  feet.' 

The  flora  of  each 'West  Indian  island  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
continent  opposite  to  it  The  Myrtus  pimento,  producing  allspioe, 
is  common  in  the  hills;  custard-apple,  Guava,  the  Alligator  pear, 
and  Tobacco  are  indigenous ;  the  cabbage-palm  grows  to  the  height 
of  150  feet;  the  Palma-real  of  Cuba  is  the  most  majestic  of  that 
noble  family;  and  in  Barbadoes  there  still  exists  a  tree, -but  wearing 
out  rapidly,  which  has  given  the  island  its  name. 

'  In  the  i.«land  of  Titicaca  in  Peru-Boliyia,  Mr.  Pentland  has  seen  a 
yarietj  of  maize  ripen  as  high  as  12,800  feet 
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FLORA  OF  TROPICAL  AMERICA. 

Although  the  flora  of  tropical  America  is  better  explored  than 
that  of  Asia  or  Africa,  there  must  still  be  thousands  of  plants  of 
which  we  have  no  knowledge ;  and  those  which  have  come  under 
observation  are  so  varied  and  so  numerous,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
oonvey  an  idea  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  vegetation,  or  of  the  ^ex- 
tent and  richness  of  its  woodlands.  The  upper  Orinoco  flows  for 
some  hundred  miles  chiefly  through  forests;  and  the  silvas  of  the 
foountry  watered  by  the]  Amazon  are  six  times  the  size  of  France. 
In  these  the  trees  are  colossal,  and  the  Tegetation  so  matted  to- 
gether by  underwood,  creeping  and  parasitical  plants^  that  the  sun's 
rays  can  scarcely  penetrate  the  dense  foliage. 

These  extensive  forests  are  by  no  means  uniform ;  they  differ  on 
each  side  of  the  equator,  though  climate  and  other  circumstances 
are  the  same.  Venezuela,  Guiana,  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  and 
Brazil,  are  each  the  centre  of  a  peculiar  flora.  So  partial  is  this 
splendid  vegetation,  that  almost  each  vegetation  of  the  great  rivers . 
has  a  flora  of  its  own ;  particular  families  of  plants  are  so  restricted 
in  their  localities,  and  predominate  so  exclusively  where  they  occur, 
that  they  change  the  appearance  of  the  forest.  Thus,  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  orders  LaurinesB,  Sapotacese,  and  others,  which 
nave  leathery,  shining,  and  entire  leaves,  the  forests  through  which' 
the  Rio  Negro,  Cassiquiare,  and  Atabapo  flow,  differ  in  aspect  from 
those  in  the  other  affluents  of  the  Amazon.  Even  the  grassy 
llanos,  so  uniform  in  appearance,  have  their  centres  of  vegetation ; 
and  only  agree  with  the  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  being  covered 
with  grass  and  herbs.  In  these  tropical  regions  the  flora  varies  with 
the  altitude  also.  On  the  Andes,  almost  at  the  limit  of  vegetation, 
the  ground  is  covered  with  purple,  azure,  and  scarlet  Gentians, 
Drabas,  Alchcmillas,  and  many  other  brilliantly  ooloured  alpine 
plants.  This  zone  is  followed  by  thickets  of  coriaceous-leaved 
pUnts,  in  perpetual  bloom  and  verdure ;  and  then  come  the  forest- 
trees.  Arborescent  ferns  ascend  to  7000  feet ;  the  coffee-trees  and 
palms  to  5000 ;  and  neither  indigo  nor  cocoa  can  be  cultivated  lower 
than  2000.  The  tree  yielding  cocoa,  of  which  chocolate  is  made, 
.  grows  wild  in  Guiana,  Mexico,  in  the  inland  forests  of  Pern  and 
Bolivia,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Caraccas;  it  is  now  cultivated  in 
Central  and  South  America,  and  in  the  Philippine  islands,  where  it 
was  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  The  seeds  of  its  fruit,  which  is 
like  a  cucumber,  are  the  cacao  or  chocolate  bean. 

Many  parts  of  the  coast  of  Venezuela  and  Guiana  are  rendered 
pestilential  by  the  effluvia  of  the  Mangrove,  Avicennia,  and  the 
Manchineel,  one  of  the  Euphorbia  family,  consisting  of  562  species 
in  tropical  America^  all  having  milky  juice^  deleterious  in  the  greater 
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number.  The  well-known  poison  Onrari  is  prepared  by  the  Indiana 
of  Guiana  from  the  fruit  and  bark  of  the  Strychnos  toxicariay  than 
which  nature  has  probably  produced  no  plant  more  deadly.  This 
Ourari  (or  Wourali)  is  a  creeping  plant  which  yields  the  deadly 
juice,  the  powerful  effect  of  which  was  proved  by  Mr.  Waterton'a 
experiments. 

The  Cinchona,  or  true  bark-tree,  grows  only  on  the  Cordillera  of 
the  Andes.'  Some  of  its  medicinal  qualities  are  found  in  other 
parts  of  different  genera  in  Guiana,  as  the  Cusparia  oarony,  whick 
produces  the  Angostura  bark.  The  Sapindus  sapomaria,  or  soap- 
tree,  is  used  by  the  natives  for  washing.  Capsicom,  Vanilla,  tka 
inoeuse-plant,  the  dipteryx  odorata,  whose  fruit  is  the  tonquin-bean, 
and  the  cassava  or  mandioo,  are  natives  of  the  coantry.  There  am 
two  kinds  of  mandioc,  a  shrub  whose  fleshy  roots  yield  a  farina 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  Spanish  America  and  Brazil :  the  root  of 
one  is  harmless,  but  the  other  (the  Mandioca  brava  of  the  Brazil- 
laps)  contains  a  poisonous  milky  juice,  the  effects  of  which  are  re- 
moved by  the  washing  or  pressure  of  the  pulp.  It  grows  to  about 
30°  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  and  to  3200  feet  above  the  sear 
level.  An  acre  of  mandioc  is  said  to  yield  as  much  nourishment 
as  six  acres  of  wheat. 

Arrow-root  is  native  in  South  America ;  it  has  been  transported 
to  the  West  Indies  and  Ceylon.  The  flour  is  the  produce  of  the 
root.  The  plant  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  the  belief  of  its  being 
an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  the  arrows  of  the  Indians.  The  oow- 
tree,  almost  confined  to  the  coast  of  the  mountains  of  Venezuela, 
yields  such  abundance  of  nutritious  milky  juice  like  that  of  a  ooir, 
that  it  is  preserved  in  gourds.  The  chocolate  plant,  or  cacao-tree, 
fruits  of  the  most  excellent  flavour,  plants  yielding  balsam,  resin, 
and  gum,  are  numerous  in  the  tropical  regions.  There  the  laurel- 
tribe  assumes  the  character  of  majestic  trees ;  some  are  so  rich  in 
oil,  that  it  gushes  from  a  wound  in  the  bark.  One  of  these  laurels 
produces  the  essential  oil  which  dissolves  caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rub- 
ber, used  in  rendering  cloth  waterproof. 

Palms  are  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
trees  in  these  countries.  There  are  90  species  of  them ;  and  they 
are  so  local  that  a  change  takes  place  every  50  miles.  They  are  the 
greatest  ornament  of  the  upper  Orinoco. 

The  llanos  of  Venezuela  and  Guiana  are  covered  with  high  grass, 

*  Dr.  Weddell,  a  very  distinguished  English  botanist,  employed  by  the 
French  Government,  who  has  recently  returned  from  an  exploration  of  the 
districts  of  the  Andes  which  furnish  the  Peruvian  bark  of  commerce,  has 
discovered  several  new  speoies  of  Cinchona,  the  total  number  of  which, 
according  to  his  beautiful  monography,  now  amounts  to  21.  —  (Weddell, 
Ilintuire  Naturelle  des  Quinquinas,  1  Vol.  folio,  avec  84  planches,  Pari% 
1849.) 
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mixed  with  lilies  and  other  bnlhons  flowers,  sensitiye  mimosas  and 
palms  constantly  varjnng  in  species. 

No  language  can  describe  the  glory  of  the  forests  of  the  Amazon 
and  Brazil,  the  endless  variety  of  form,  the  contrasts  of  colour  and 
Bise :  there  even  the  largest  trees  bear  brilliant  blossoms ;  scarlet, 
purple,  blue,  rose-colour,  and  golden  yellow,  are  blended  with  every 
possible  shade  of  green.  Majestic  trees,  as  the  bombax  ceiba  (or 
Bilk-ootton  tree),  the  dark-leaved  mora  with  its  white  blossoms,  the 
fig,  cachew,  and  mimosa  tribes,  which  are  here  of  unwonted  dimen- 
mooSf  and  a  thousand  other  giants  of  the  forest,  are  contrasted  with 
the  eraoeful  palm,  the  delicate  acacia,  reeds  of  100  feet  high,  grasses 
of  40,  and  tree-ferns  in  myriads.  Passiflorss  and  slender  creepers 
twine  round  the  lower  plants,  while  others  as  thick  as  cables  climb 
the  lofty  trees,  drop  again  to  the  ground,  rise  anew  and  stretch  from 
boogh  to  bough,  wreathed  with  their  own  leaves  and  flowers,  yet 
intermixed  with  the  vividly  coloured  blossoms  of  the  OrchidesB.  An 
impenetrable  and  everlasting  vegetation  covers  the  ground ;  decay 
and  death  are  concealed  by  the  exuberance  of  life ;  the  trees  are 
loaded  with  parasites  while  alive  —  they  become  masses  of  living 
plants  when  they  die. 

One  twenty-ninth  part  of  the  flowering  plants  of  the  Brazilian 
forests  are  of  the  co^ee  tribe,  and  the  rose-colouring  and  yellow- 
flowering  bignonias  are  among  their  greatest  ornaments,  where  all 
is  grace  and  beauty.  Thousands  of  herbs  and  trees  must  still  be 
nndescribed  where  each  stream  has  its  own  vegetation.  The  palm- 
trees  are  the  glory  of  Ihe  forest :  81  species  of  these  plants  are 
natives  of  the  intertropical  parts  of  Brazil  alone;  they  are  of  all 
dses,  from  such  as  have  hardly  any  stem  to  those  that  rise  130 
fdet.'  In  those  parts  of  Brazil  less  favoured  by  nature  the  forest 
consists  of  stunted  deciduous  trees,  and  the  boundless  plains  have 
grasses,  interspersed  with  myrtles  and  other  shrubs.' 

The  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay  and  Vermejo  a|e  almost 
as  rich  as  those  of  the  tropics.  Noble  trees  furnish  timber  and 
fruit ;  the  algaroba,  a  kind  of  acacia,  produces  clusters  of  a  bean, 
«f  which  the  Indians  make  bread,  and  also  a  strong  fermented 
liquor;  the  palm  and  immense  forests  of  the  Copemicia  cerifera 
grow  there ;  and  the  yerbamat^,  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  whidi  are 
universally  used  as  tea  in  South  America,  and  were  in  use  before 
the  Spanish  conquest.  It  is  a  species  of  holly,  [^Ilex  paragttensu,'] 
with  leaves  three  inches  long. 

<  Professor  Martius,  of  Manich,  in  his  great  work  on  Palms,  has  described 
600,  accompanied  with  excellent  coloured  plates.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
nimiber  of  species  throughout  the  world  amounts  to  1000. 

*  There  are  innumerable  points  of  analogy  between  the  vegetation  of  the 
Braiils,  equinoctial  Africa,  and  £idia ;  but  the  number  of  species  coBEimon 
to  these  three  eonthnenta  is  very  smaU. 
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The  «an'Ij  i*i9«triB  toiraH.i  the  motmUhis  ire  the  land  of  tlie  tmo- 
t'.>  i^  ill  ••  ';:r  Tirf'r'i'V*.  S'-ime  lir^^r  ^-^iM:*  of  cactm  gire  a  liglrt 
a-,  i  1  :•»''■'.•:  r'riVr  f.r  hiiliiDs:  anl  the  cochineal  iojcct,  which 
f-:  i-  -'.ri  '  Tif:    f  tr.rf.'i,  13  &  va'.uabl-i  article  rf  <y»mmeroe. 

0'  i«.  r>T--r.  ar.  i  Hiriyrin  anJ  African  th:?:Ies,  which  have  been 
if.*r  >I«.':';'^I,  w>h  a  -./.:*;jrj  Oiiiba  a:  wi'L?  intervals  are  the  uDvary- 
itt'j  f*-iktnT':ii  of  tb*^  if^izupAs ;  and  thorn v  stunted  bushes,  eharacter- 
i«t>  t/>  all  de^f-rta,  are  the  onlj  vegetation  of  the  Patagonbn  shingle. 
But  on  the  moon  tain  vallejs  in  the  far  sooth  may  be  seen  the  win- 
ter'vbark,  arbuta«,  new  species  of  beech-trees,  stnnted  berbenifli 
and  Mi.<KKlendron,  which  latter  is  a  singular  kind  of  parasitical  plaoL 

liju-ge  forests  of  Araocaria  imbricata  grow  on  the  sides  oif  the 
Ande^i  of  Chile  and  Patagonia.  This  tall  and  handsome  pine,  wiA 
(:on(,'ii  the  ftize  of  a  child's  head,  supplies  the  natives  with  a  greai 
part  of  their  food.  It  b  said  that  the  fruits  of  one  large  tree  will 
maintain  eighteen  persons  for  a  year. 

Nothing  grows  under  these  great  forests ;  and  when  accidentally 
burnt  down  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Patagonia,  they  never  nae 
again,  but  the  ground  they  grew  on  is  soon  covered  with  an  impene- 
trable brushwo^id  of  other  plants.  In  Chile  the  violently  stinging 
Loasa  appears  first  in  these  burnt  places,  bushes  grow  afterwudt, 
and  then  comes  a  tree-grass,  18  feet  high,  of  which  the  Indiana 
make  their  huts.  The  new  vegetation  that  follows  the  burning  of 
primeval  forests  is  r^uite  unaccountable.  The  ancient  and  nndi»> 
turlK'd  forests  of  Pennsylvania  have  no  undergrowth,  and  when 
burnt  down  they  are  succeeded  by  a  thick  growth  of  rhododendroni. 

The  southern  coasts  of  Chile  are  very  bsurren,  and  all  plants  eziat- 
ing  there,  even  the  herbaceous,  have  a  tendency  to  assume  a  hard 
knotty  texture.  The  stem  of  the  wild  potato,  which  is  indigenooa 
in  Chile,  becomes  woody  and  bristly  as  it  grows  old.  *  It  is  a  natife 
of  the  sea-strand,  and  is  never  found  naturally  more  than  400  feet 
above  it.  In  its  wild  state  the  root  is  small  and  bitter;  it  is  one  of 
many  instances  of  the  influence  of  cultivation  in  rendering  nnpio- 
miHing  plants  useful  to  man. 

It  was  cultivated  in  America  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  and  is 
HO  now,  at  the  height  of  from  9800  to  13,000  feet  above  the  sea  on 
the  Andes,  and  oh  high  as  4800  feet  on  the  Swij«  Alps ;  it  does  not 
Hucc(*cd  on  the  plains  in  hot  countries,  nor  farther  north  than  Ice- 
land.  It  had  b<*cn  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards  before 
the  time  of  Sir  Walter  llaleigh ;  he  brought  it  to  England  from  Vir- 
ginia in  158f). 

Coca,  the  Erythroxylon  Coca  of  botanists,  is  a  native  of  the  tro- 
pical valleys  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Bo- 
livia, where  it  is  extensively  cultivated  for  its  leaf,  of  which  the  tree 
furniHhcs  3  or  4  crops  annually;  the  cocoa-leaf,  which  possesees 
nutritive  qualities,  is  chewed  by  the  aborigines  mixed  with  an  alkn- 
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line  substance :  it  albjs  hunger,  and  enables  the  Indian  to  undergo 
great  fatigue  withoat  any  other  nourishment  for  days  together;  it  is 
an  article  of  great  trade,  being  universally  used  by  the  aboriginal 
population  of  the  Andes,  and  absolutely  indispensable  in  the  more 
laborious  professions,  such  as  that  of  the  miner. 

Between  the  southern  parallels  of  38°  and  45°  Chile  is  covered 
with  extensive  forests.  Stately  trees  of  many  kinds,  having  smooth 
and  brightly-coloured  trunks  bound  together  by  parasitical  plants ; 
large  and  elegant,  ferns  are  numerous,  and  arborescent  grasses  en- 
twine the  trees  to  the  height  of  20  or  80  feet;  palm-trees  grow  to 
the  87th  parallel  of  ktitude,  which  appears  to  be  their  southern 
limit. 

Although  the  flora,  at  an  elevation  of  9000  feet  on  the  Chilian 
Andes,  is  almost  identical  with  that  about  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
yet  the  climale  is  so  mild  in  some  valleys,  that  of  Antuco,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  vegetation  is  semi-tropical.  In  it  broad-leaved  ana 
bright-coloured  plants,  and  the  most  fragrant  and  brilliant  OrchideaB, 
are  mixed  with  the  usual  alpine  genera.  Dr.  Poeppig  says,  that 
whatever  South  Africa  or  New  Holland  can  boast  of  in  beauty,  in 
variety  of  form,  or  brilliancy  of  colour,  is  rivalled  by  the  flora  in 
the  highest  zone  in  this  part  of  the  Andes,  even  up  to  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow;  and,  indeed,  it  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  the  vege- 
tation of  both  these  countries.' 

The  Andes  so  completely  check  the  migration  of  plants,  that 
almost  throughout  their  whole  length  there  is  no  mingling  of  the 
floras  on  their  east  and  west  sides,  except  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama^ 
where  the  mahogany-tree  crosses  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
aide,  and  in  the  same  way  many  of  the  plants  on  the  lands  on  the 
«ist  are  brought  to  the  west,  and  spread  to  California  on  one  side, 
and  as  far  as  the  dry  plains  of  Peru  on  the  other.' 

The  humidity  or  dryness  of  the  prevailing  winds  makes  an  im- 
aense  difference  in  the  character  of  the  countries  on  each  side  of 
the  Andes.  Within  the  southern  tropio  the  trade-winds  come  loaded 
with  vapour  from  the  Atlantic,  which  is  partly  precipitated  by  the 
mountains  of  Brazil,  and  supplies  the  noble  forests  of  that  country 

*  The  natural  history  of  Chile  in  all  its  departments,  and  espeoially  in 
its  botany,  has  been  well  illustrated  in  the  '  Historia  Naturel  de  Chile,'  by 
M.  Claude  Qaye,  a  French  naturalist  of  very  varied  talent  who  resided 
many  years  there,  employed  by  the  Chilian  Government  in  writing  its  poli- 
tical and  natural  history.  This  beautiftil  work,  which  is  now  on  the  eve 
of  its  completion,  has  been  published  in  Spanish  at  Paris,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  and  supported  by  the  President  of  the  Republic ;  and  whilst  it 
reflects  great  credit  on  its  author  and  the  authorities  of  the  prosperoua 
state  it  is  destined  to  illustrate,  is  well  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  other 
Spanish  American  Republics,  where  so  little  has  been  hitherto  effected  of 
a  similar  nature. 

*  Dr  J.  D.  Hooker. 
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with  nevor-ceasing  moisture,  while  the  remainder  is  condensed  by 
the  Andes,  so  that  on  their  eastern  side  there  is  an  exuberant  vege- 
tation, while  on  the  western  declivities  and  in  the  space  which  sepa- 
rates them  from  the  Pacific  they  arc  almost  barren,  and  on  the  plains 
and  in  the  valleys  of  Peru,  where  rain  very  seldom  falls,  completely 
so,  except  where  artificial  irrigation  is  employed.  Even  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  these  mountains  the  richness  of  the  vegetation  gradually 
disappears  with  the  increasing  height,  till  at  an  elevation  of  about 
15,000  feet  arborescent  plants  vanish,  and  alpine  races,  of  the  most 
vivid  beauty,  succeed ;  which  in  their  turn  give  place  to  the  grassei 
at  the  height  of  16,100  feet.  Above  these,  in  the  dreary  plains  of 
Bonbon,  and  other  lands  of  the  same  altitude,  even  the  thinly-scat- 
tered mosses  are  sickly ;  and  at  a  height  exceeding  20,000  feet  the 
sn^w-lichcD  forms  the  last  show  of  vegetable  life  on  the  rocky  peaks 
projecting  from  the  snow ;  confirming  the  observation  of  Don  [Joan 
de]  UUoa,  that  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  the  thermometer  of  the 
Peruvian  Andes. 

ANTARCTIC  FLORA. 

Kerguelen's  Land  and  Terra  del  Fuego  are  the  northern  bonndaiy 
of  the  antarctic  lands,  which  are  scattered  round  the  south  pole  at 
immense  distances  from  one  another.  On  these  the  vegetation 
decreases  as  the  latitude  increases,  till  at  length  utter  desolatation 
prevails ;  not  a  lichen  covers  the  dreary  storm-beaten  rocks ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  microscopic  marine  plants,  not  a  sea^ 
weed  lives  in  the  gelid  waves.  In  the  arctic  regions,  on  the  con- 
trary, no  land  has  yet  been  discovered  that  is  entirely  destitute  of 
vegetable  life.  This  remarkable  difference  does  not  so  much  depeocl 
on  a  greater  degree  of  cold  in  winter  as  on  the  want  of  warmth  in 
summer.  In  the  high  northern  latitudes  the  power  of  the  summer 
sun  is  so  great  as  to  melt  the  pitch  between  the  planks  of  the  ves- 
sels ;  while  in  corresponding  southern  latitudes  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter does  not  rise  above  14°  at  noon  at  a  season  corresponding  to 
our  August.  The  perpetual  snow  comes  to  a  much  lower  latitude 
in  the  southern  lands  than  it  does  in  the  north.  FVmdwich  Land, 
in  a  latitude  corresponding  to  that  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  is  per- 
petually covered  with  many  fathoms  of  snow.  A  single  species  of 
grass,  the  Aira  antarctica,  is  the  only  flowering  plant  in  the  Soath 
Shetland  group  which  are  no  less  ice-bound ;  and  Cockbum  Isiandi 
which  forms  a  part  of  it,  in  the  60th  parallel,  contains  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  vegetation ;  while  the  Shetlands  in  our  hemisphere,  in  an 
equally  high  latitude  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  are  inhabited  and 
cultivated :  nay.  South  Georgia,  in  a  latitude  similar  to  that  of  York- 
shire, is  always  clad  in  frozen  snow,  and  only  produces  some  roosseii 
lichens,  and  wild  burnet;  while  Iceland,  10  degrees  nearer  the  polOi 
has  870  specieS;  more  than  half  of  which  are  flower-bearing. 
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The  forest-oovered  islaDds  of  Terra  del  Faego  are  only  360  miles 
from  the  desolate  South  Shetland  group.  Such  is  the  difference 
that  a  few  deCTees  of  latitude  can  produce  in  these  antarctic  regions, 
combined  with  an  equable  climate  and  excessive  humidity.  The 
prevalence  of  evergreen  plants  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  in 
the  Fuegian  flora.  Densely  entangled  forests  of  winter's  bark,  and 
two  species  of  Beech-trees,  grow  from  the  shore  to  a  considerable 
height  on  the  mountains.  Of  these  the  Fagus  betuloides,  which 
Dover  loses  its  brownish-green  leaves,  previuls  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  ever-green  winter's  bark  and  the  deciduous  beecli,  which 
18  very  beautiful.  There  are  dwarf  species  of  arbutus,  the  MyrtuB 
nummularia,  which  is  used  instead  of  tea,  besides  berberry,  currant, 
and  fuchsia;  peculiar  species  of  Ranunculi,  Calceolarias,  Caryophyl* 
lese,  cruciform  plants  and  violets.  Wild  celery  and  scurvy-grass 
are  the  only  edible  plants ;  and  a  bright  yellow  fungus,  which  grows 
on  the  bcecb-trees,  forms  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  natives. 
There  is  a  great  number  of  plants  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  either  iden- 
tical with  those  in  Great  Britain,  or  representatives  of  them,  than 
exists  in  any  other  country  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  sea- 
pink,  or  thrift,  the  common  sloewort,  a  primula  farinosa,  and  at  least 
80  other  flowering  plants,  with  almost  all  the  lichens,  48  mosses, 
and  many  other  plants  of  the  cryptogamous  kinds,  are  identically 
the  same,  while  the  number  of  genera  common  to  both  countries  is 
Btill  greater,  and,  though  unknown  in  the  intermediate  latitudes, 
reappear  here.  Hermite  Island,  west  from  Cape  Horn,  is  a  forest- 
land,  covered  with  winter's  bark  and  the  Fuegian  beeches ;  and  is 
the  most  southern  spot  on  earth  on  which  arborescent  vegetation  is 
found.  An  alpine  flora,  many  of  the  species  of  European  genera, 
grows  on  the  mountains,  succeeded  higher  up  by  the  mosses  and 
lichens.  Mosses  are  exceedingly  plentiful  throughout  Fuego;  but 
they  abound  in  Hermite  Island  more  than  in  any  other  country,  and 
are  of  singular  and  heautiful  kinds. 

Although  the  Falkland  Islands  are  in  a  lower  latitude  than  Terra 
del  Fuego,  not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen.  The  Veronica  elliptica,  resem- 
bling a  myrtle,  which  is  extremely  rare,  and  confined  to  West  Falk- 
land, is  the  only  large  shrub.  A  white-flowering  plant  like  the 
Aster,  about  four  feet  high,  is  common;  while*  a  bramble,  a  crow- 
berry,  and  a  myrtle,  bearing  no  resemblance,  however,  to  the  Euro- 
pean species,  trail  on  the  ground,  and  afford  edible  fruit.  The  bog 
balsam,  or  Bolax  globaria,  and  grasses,  form  the  only  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  botany  of  these  islands^  and  together  with  rushes 
and  the  -dactylis  csespitosa,  or  tussack  grass,  cover  them,  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  plants.  The  Bolax  grows  in  tufted  hemi- 
epherical  masses,  of  a  yellow-green  colour,  and  very  firm  substance, 
often  four  feet  high,  and  as  many  in  diameter,  from  whence  a  stron^- 
imelling  resinous  substance  exudes  perceptibly  at  a  distanoe.     This 
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plant  has  nmbelliferouB  flowers,  and  belongs  to  the  carrot  order,  bat 
forms  an  alpine  and  antarctic  genus  quite  peculiar. 

The  Tusflack  grass  is  the  most  useful  and  the  most  singular  plant 
in  this  flora.  It  covers  all  the  small  islands  of  the  group,  like  a 
forest  of  miniature  palm-trees,  and  thrives  best  on  the  shores  exposed 
to  the  spray  olf  the  sea.  £ach  Tussack  is  an  isolated  plant,  occupy- 
ing about  two  square  yards  of  ground.  It  forms  a  hillock  of  matted 
roots,  rising  straight  and  solitary  out  of  the  soil,  often  six  feet  high 
and  four  or  five  in  diameter ;  from  the  top  of  which  it  throws  out  a 
thick  grassy  foliage  of  blades,  six  feet  long,  drooping  on  all  sides, 
and  forming  with  the  leaves  of  the  adjacent  plants  an  arch  over  the 
ground  beneath,  which  yields  shelter  to  sea-lions,  penguins,  and 
petrels.  Cattle  are  exceedingly  fond  of  this  grass,  which  yields 
annually  a  much  greater  supply  of  excellent  fodder  than  the  same 
extent  of  cround  would  do  either  of  common  grass  or  clover.  Both 
the  tussack  grass'  and  the  bolax  are  found,  though  sparingly,  in 
Terra  del  Fuego;  indeed,  the  vegetation  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
consists  chiefly  of  the  mountain  plants  of  that  country,  and  of  those 
that  grow  on  the  arid  plains  of  Patagonia ;  but  it  is  kept  close  to 
the  ground  by  the  flercencss  of  the  terrific  gales  that  sweep  over 
these  antarctic  islands.  Peculiar  species  of  European  genera  are 
found  here,  as  a  calceolaria,  wood -sorrel,  and  a  yellow  violet ;  while 
the  shepherd's  purse,  cardamine  hirsuta,  and  the  primula  farinosa, 
appear  to  be  identical  with  those  at  home.  In  all,  there  are  scarcely 
120  flowering  plants,  including  grasses.  Ferns  and  mosses  are  few, 
but  lichens  arc  in  great  variety  and  abundance,  among  which  many 
are  identical  with  those  in  Britain. 

In  the  same  hemisphere,  far,  far  removed  from  the  Falkland 
group,  the  Auckland  Islands  lie  in  the  boisterous  ocean  south  of 
New  Zealand.  They  are  covered  with  dense  and  all  but  impene- 
trable thickets  of  stunted  trees,  or  rather  shrubs,  about  20  or  30 
feet  high,  gnarled  by  gales  from  a  stormy  sea.  There  is  nothing 
analogous  to  these  shrubs  in  the  northern  hemisphere;  but  the 
veronica  elliptica,  a  native  of  Terra  del  Fuego  and  New  Zealand,  is 
one  of  them.  Fifteen  species  of  ferns  find  "shelter  under  these 
trees,  and  thcrr  fallen  trunks  are  covered  with  mosses  and  lichens. 
Eighty  flowering  plants  were  found  during  the  stay  of  the  discovery 
nhipa,  of  which  56  are  new;  and  half  of  the  whole  number  are 
)M»culi;ir  to  this  group  and  to  Campbcirs  Island.  Some  of  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  grow  on  the  mountains,  others  are  mixed  with  the 
ferns  in  the  forests.  A  beautiful  plant  was  discovered,  like  a  purple 
aster,  a  veronica,  with  large  spikes  of  ultramarine  colour ;  a  white 

'  Tho  cuUivatiou  of  this  useful  plant  has  been  recently  introduced  into 
some  of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  especially  Lewis,  by  the  praise* 
worthy  efforts  of  its  proprietor.  Sir  James  Malhcson,  M.P. 
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one,  with  a  perfame  like  jessamine ;  a  sweet-smelling  alpine  Hiero- 
chloe ;  and  in  some  of  the  valleys  the  fragrant  and  bright-yellow 
blossoms  of  a  species  of  asphodel  were  so  abandant  that  the  ground 
looked  like  a  carpet  of  gold.  A  singular  plant  grows  on  the  sea* 
shore,  having  bunches  of  green  waxy  blossoms  the  size  of  a  child's 
head.  There  are  also  antarctic  species  of  European  genera,  as  beau- 
tiful red  and  white  gentians,  geraniums,  &c.  The  vegetation  is 
characterized  by  an  exuberance  of  the  finer  flowering  plants,  and  an 
absence  of  grasses  and  sedges;  but  the  landscape,  though  picturesque, 
has  a  sombre  aspect,  from  the  prevalence  of  brownish-leaved  plants 
of  the  myrtle  tribe. 

Campbell's  Island  lies  120  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Auckland 
group,  and  is  much  smaller,  but  from  the  more  varied  form  of  its 
surface  it  is  supposed  to  produce  as  many  species  of  plants.  During 
the  two  days  the  discovery  ships,  under  the  command  of  Sir  James 
Koss,  remained  there,  between  200  and  300  were  collected;  of 
these  66  were  flowering  plants,  14  were  peculiar  to  the  country. 
Many  of  the  Auckland  Island  plants  were  found  here,  yet  a  great 
change  had  taken  place ;  34  species  had  disappeared  and  were  re- 
placed by  20  new,  all  peculiar  to  Campbell's  Island  alone,  and  some 
were  found  that  hitherto  had  been  supposed  to  belong  to  Antarctic 
America  only.  In  the  Auckland  group  only  one-seventh  of  the 
plants  are  common  to  other  Antarctic  lands,  whilst  in  Campbell's 
Island  a  fourth  are  natives  of  other  longitudes  in  the  Antarctic 
Ocean.  The  flora  of  Campbell's  Island  and  the  Auckland  group  is 
80  intimately  allied  to  that  of  New  Zealand,  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  continuation  of  the  latter,  under  an  Antarctic  character, 
though  destitute  of  the  beech  and  pine  trees.  There  is  a  conside- 
rable number  of  Fuegian  plants  in  the  islands  under  consideration, 
though  4000  miles  distant;  and  whenever  their  flora  differs  in  the 
smaller  plants  from  that  of  New  Zealand,  it  approximates  to  that 
of  Antarctic  America :  but  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  entirely  dis- 
similar. The  relation  between  this  vegetation  and  that  of  the 
northern  regions  is  but  slight.  The  Auckland  group  and  Camp- 
bell's Island  are^n  a  latitude  corresponding  to  that  of  England,  yet 
only  three  indigenous  plants  of  our  island  have  been  found  in  them, 
namely,  the  Cardamine  hirsuta,  Montia,  and  Callitriche.  This  is 
the  utmost  southern  limit  of  tree-ferns. 

Perhaps  no  spot  in  either  hemisphere,  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  Pole,  is  more  barren  than  Kerguelen  Land :  l^ing  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  South  Polar  Ocean.  Only  18  species  of  flowering  plants 
were  found  there,  which  is  less  than  the  number  in  Melville  Island, 
in  the  Arctic  Seas,  and  three  times  less  than  the  number  even  in 
Spitzbergen.'  The  whole  known  vegetation  of  these  islands  only 
amounts  to  150,  including  sea-weeds.  The  Pringlea,  a  kind  of  cab- 
bage, acceptable  to  those  who  have  been  long  at  sea,  is  peculiar  to 
32* 
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the  island,  and  grass,  together  with  a  plant  similar  to  the  Bolax  of 
the  Falkland  Islands,  covers  large  tracts.  Ahout  20  mosses,  lichens, 
&c.,  only  are  found  in  these  islands,  hut  many  of  the  others  are 
also  native  in  the  European  Alps  and  north  polar  regions.  It  is  a 
very  remarkable  circutnstance  in  the  distribution  of  plants,  that 
there  should  be  so  much  analogy  between  the  floras  of  places  so  far 
apart  as  Kerguelen  Land,  the  groups  south  from  New  Zealand,  the 
Falkland  Islands,  South  Georgia,  and  Terra  del  Fuego. 


ORIGIN  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CEREALIA, 

The  plants  which  the  earth  produces  spontaneously  are  thus  con- 
fiiied  within  certain  districts,  and  few  of  them  would  survive  a  change 
of  circumstances ;  nevertheless  Providence  has  endowed  those  most 
essential  to  man  with  a  greater  flexibility  of  structure,  so  that  the 
limits  of  their  production  can  be  extended  by  culture  beyond  what 
have  been  assigned  to  them  by  nature.  The  grasses  yielding  the 
grains  are  especially  favoured  in  this  respect,  though  their  extea- 
sion  depends  upon  the  knowledge  and  industry  of  man ;  no  grain 
will  be  cultivated  where  it  can  be  procured  from  a  foreign  market 
at  less  expense ;  so  that  with  regard  to  useful  plants  there  is  an  arti- 
ficial as  well  as  a  natural  boundary.  The  cultivation  of  plants  in 
gardens  and  hot-houses  is  entirely  artificial  and  depends  on  luxury 
and  fashion. 

Tartary  and  Persia  are  presumed  to  have  been  the  ori^nal  oonn- 
tries  of  wheat,  rye,  and  oats ;  but  these  grains  have  been  so  long  in 
use  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  their  origin  with  certainty.  Barley 
grows  spontaneously  in  Tartary  and  Sicily,  probably  of  different 
species.  Those  plants  which  produce  the  grains  must  have  had  a 
more  extended  location  than  any  other,  and  they  can  endure  the 
greatest  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  In  high  northern  latitudes 
wheat  is  protected  from  the  inclemency  of  winter  by  sowing  it  in 
spring,  or  if  sown  in  autumn  a  coat  of  snow  defends  it :  the  polar 
limit  is  the  isothermal  line  of  57°  2',  and  wheat  will  not  form  seed 
within  the  tropics,  except  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  sea.  In 
America  the  northern  limit  is  unknown,  the  country  beins  uninha- 
bited ;  but  at  Cumberland  House,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  conti-' 
nent,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  64°  N. 
lat.,  there  are  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  and  maize.  Wheat  thrives 
luxuriantly  in  Chile  and  Peru,'  and  at  elevations  of  8500  and  10,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  even  produces  grain  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  Titicaca,  in  the  Peru-Bolivian  Andes,  at  the  height  of  12,900 

['  There  is  not  wheat  euough  produced  in  Peru  for  the  consumption  of 
the  country;  wheat  is  imported  from  Chile,  and  flour  from  the  United 
titates.] 
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feet  in  sheltered  situatioDs,  and  good  crops  of  barley  are  raised  in 
that  elevated  region. 

Barley  bears  cold  better  than  any  other  grain,  yet  neither  it  nor 
any  other  will  grow  in  Iceland.  It  is  successfully  cultivated  in  the 
Feroe  Islands,  near  Cape  North,  the  extreme  point  of  Norway,  near 
Archangel  on  the  White  Sea,  and  in  Central  Siberia  to  between  68° 
and  59°  N.  lat. 

Rye  is  only  cultivated  where  the  soil  is  very  poor,  and  agricnltare 
little  understood ;  yet  a  third  of  the  population  of  Europe  lives  on 
rye  bread,  chiefly  inhabitants  of  the  middle  and  especially  of  the 
northern  parts :  its  limit  is  about  the  67th  parallel  of  N.  latitude. 

Oats  are  scarcely  known  in  middle  and  southern  Europe }  in  the 
north  they  are  extensively  cultivated  to  the  65th  degree  of  N.  lati- 
tude. 

Rice  is  the  food  of  a  greater  number  of  human  beings  than  any 
other  grain :  it  has  been  cultivated  from  such  high  antiquity  that 
all  traces  of  its  origin  are  lost.  It  contains  a  greater  proportion  of 
nutritious  matter  than  any  of  the  Cerealia,  but,  since  it  requires  ex- 
cessive moisture,  and  a  temperature  of  73°  4'  at  least,  its  cultivation 
is  limited  to  countries  between  the  equator  and  the  45th  parallel. 

Indian  com  and  millet  are  much  cultivated  in  Europe  south  of 
the  45th  and  47th  parallels,  and  forms  an  important  article  of  food 
in  France,  Italy,  Africa,  India,  and  America.  Buckwheat  is  exten- 
siTely  cultivated  in  Northern  Europe  and  Siberia,  and  the  table- 
lands of  central  Asia ;  it  is  a  native  of  Asia,  from  whence  it  was 
brought  into  Europe  in  the  15th  century. 

The  Cerealia  afford  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  num- 
berless varieties  arising  from  the  seed  of  one  species.  In  Ceylon 
alone  there  are  160  varieties  of  rice,  and  at  least  30  of  panicum. 
The  endless  varieties  which  may  be  raised  from  the  seed  of  one  plant 
18  more  conspicuous  in  the  flower-garden :  the  rose  affords  above 
1400;  the  varieties  of  the  pansy,  calceolaria,  tulip,  auricula,  and 
primrose  are  without  end,  and  often  differ  so  much  ^om  the  parent 
plant  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  they  should  have  had  a  com- 
mon origin  :  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  red  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
and  many  others  should  have  sprung  from  the  sea-kale  or  Brassica 
oleracea,  so  totally  dissimilar  from  any  of  them,  with  its  bitter  sea- 
green  curly  leaves.  Fashion  changes  so  much  with  regard  to  plants, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  even  an  approximation  to  the 
number  known  to  be  in  cultivation  :  new  plants  are  introduced  from 
a  foreign  country,  and  are  apt  to  take  the  place  of  some  of  the  older, 
which  are  neglected  and  sometimes  lost;  of  120,000  plants  which 
are  known  to  exist  on  the  earth,  not  more  than  15,000  are  believed 
to  be  in  cultivation. 

It  is  supposed  that  plants  capable  of  bearing  a  great  range  of 
temperature  would  exist  through  longer  geological  periods  than  thoee 
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The  sandy  deserts  towards  the  moantains  are  the  land  of  the  ( 
tus  in  all  their  varieties.  Some  larger  species  of  cactas  give  a  light 
and  durable  timber  for  building;  and  the  cochineal  insect^  which 
feeds  on  one  of  them,  is  a  valuable  article  of  commerce. 

Glass,  clover,  and  European  and  African  thistles,  which  have  been 
introduced,  with  a  solitary  Ombu  at  wide  intervals,  are  the  unvary- 
ing features  of  the  pampas;  and  thorny  stunted  bushes,  charactor^ 
istic  to  all  deserts,  are  the  only  vegetation  of  the  Patagoniaa  shingle. 
But  on  the  mountain  valleys  in  the  far  south  may  be  seen  the  win- 
ter's-bark,  arbutus,  new  species  of  beech-trees,  stunted  berberrief 
and  Misodendron,  which  latter  is  a  singular  kind  of  parasitical  pknl 

Large  forests  of  Araucaria  imbricata  grow  on  the  sides  of  the 
Andes  of  Chile  and  Patagonia.  This  tall  and  handsome  pine,  with 
cones  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  supplies  the  natives  with  a  great 
part  of  their  food.  It  is  said  that  the  fruits  of  one  large  tree  will 
maintain  eighteen  persons  for  a  year. 

Nothing  grows  under  these  great  forests ;  and  when  accidentallj 
burnt  down  m  the  mountainous  parts  of  Patagonia,  they  never  rise 
again,  but  the  ground  they  grew  on  is  soon  covered  with  an  impene- 
trable brushwood  of  other  plants.  In  Chile  the  violently  stmging 
Loasa  appears  first  in  these  burnt  places,  bushes  grow  afterwards, 
and  then  comes  a  tree-grass,  18  feet  high,  of  which  the  Indians 
make  their  huts.  The  new  vegetation  that  follows  the  bnming  of 
primeval  forests  is  quite  unaccountable.  The  ancient  and  undis- 
turbed forests  of  Pennsylvania  have  no  undergrowth,  and  when 
burnt  down  they  are  succeeded  by  a  thick  growth  of  rhododendrona. 

The  southern  coasts  of  Chile  are  very  barren,  and  all  plants  exist- 
ing there,  even  the  herbaceous,  have  a  tendency  to  assume  a  hard 
knotty  texture.  The  stem  of  the  wild  potato,  which  is  indigenoos 
in  Chile,  becomes  woody  and  bristly  as  it  grows  old.  *  It  is  a  native 
of  the  sea-strand,  and  is  never  found  naturally  more  than  400  feet 
above  it.  In  its  wild  state  the  root  is  small  and  bitter;  it  is  one  of 
many  instances  of  the  influence  of  cultivation  in  rendering  unpro- 
mising plants  useful  to  man. 

It  was  cultivated  in  America  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  and  is 
so  now,  at  the  height  of  from  9800  to  13,000  feet  above  the  sea  on 
the  Andes,  and  as  high  as  4800  feet  on  the  Swiss  Alps ;  it  does  not 
succeed  on  tbe  plains  in  hot  countries,  nor  farther  north  than  Ioe> 
land.  It  had  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards  before 
tbe  time  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  he  brought  it  to  England  from  Vir- 
ginia in  1586. 

Coca,  the  Erythroxylon  Coca  of  botanists,  is  a  native  of  the  tro- 
pical valleys  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Bo- 
livia, where  it  is  extensively  cultivated  for  its  leaf,  of  wbich  the  tree 
famishes  3  or  4  crops  annually;  the  cocoa-leaf,  which  possesses 
nutritive  qualities,  is  chewed  by  the  aborigines  mixed  with  an  alks- 
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line  substance :  it  albys  hunger,  and  enables  the  Indian  to  undergo 
great  fatigue  without  auy  other  nourish meut  for  days  together;  it  is 
an  article  of  great  trade,  being  universally  used  by  the  aboriginal 
population  of  the  Andes,  and  absolutely  indispensable  in  the  more 
laborious  professions,  such  as  that  of  the  miner. 

Between  the  southern  parallels  of  88°  and  45°  Chile  is  covered 
with  extensive  forests.  Stately  trees  of  many  kinds,  having  smooth 
and  brightly-coloured  trunks  bound  together  by  parasitical  plants ; 
large  and  elegant,  ferns  are  numerous,  and  arborescent  grasses  en- 
twine the  trees  to  the  height  of  20  or  80  feet ;  palm-trees  grow  to 
the  37th  parallel  of  latitude,  which  appears  to  be  their  southern 
limit. 

Although  the  flora,  at  an  elevation  of  9000  feet  on  the  Chilian 
Andes,  is  almost  identical  with  that  about  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
yet  the  dimale  is  so  mild  in  some  valleys,  that  of  Antuco,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  vegetation  is  semi-tropical.  In  it  broad-leaved  ana 
bright-coloured  plants,  and  the  most  fragrant  and  brilliant  OrchideaB, 
are  mixed  with  the  usual  alpine  genera.  Dr.  Poeppig  says,  that 
whatever  South  Africa  or  New  Holland  can  boast  of  in  beauty,  in 
variety  of  form,  or  brilliancy  of  colour,  is  rivalled  by  the  flora  in 
the  highest  zone  in  this  part  of  the  Andes,  even  up  to  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow;  and,  indeed,  it  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  the  vege- 
tation of  both  these  countries.' 

The  Andes  so  completely  cheek  the  migration  of  plants,  that 
almost  throughout  their  whole  length  there  is  no  mingling  of  the 
floras  on  their  east  and  west  sides,  except  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
where  the  mahogany-tree  crosses  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Padfio 
side,  and  in  the  same  way  many  of  the  plants  on  the  lands  on  the 
east  are  brought  to  the  west,  and  spread  to  California  on  one  side, 
and  as  far  as  the  dry  plains  of  Peru  on  the  other.' 

The  humidity  or  dryness  of  the  prevailing  winds  makes  an  im- 
mense difference  in  the  character  of  the  countries  on  each  side  of 
the  Andes.  Within  the  southern  tropic  the  trade-winds  come  loaded 
with  vapour  from  the  Atlantic,  whic^  is  partly  precipitated  by  the 
mountains  of  Brazil,  and  supplies  the  noble  forests  of  that  country 

■  The  natural  history  of  Chile  in  all  its  departments,  and  especially  in 
its  botany,  has  been  well  illustrated  in  the  '  Historia  Naturel  de  Chile,'  by 
M.  Claude  Qaye,  a  French  naturalist  of  very  varied  talent  who  resided 
many  years  there,  employed  by  the  Chilian  Government  in  writing  its  poli- 
tical and  natural  history.  This  beautiful  work,  which  is  now  on  the  eve 
of  its  completion,  has  been  published  in  Spanish  at  Paris,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  and  supported  by  the  President  of  the  Republic ;  and  whilst  it 
reflects  great  credit  on  its  author  and  the  authorities  of  the  prosperous 
state  it  is  destined  to  illustrate,  is  well  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  other 
Spanish  American  Republics,  where  so  little  has  been  hitherto  effected  of 
a  similar  nature. 

*  Dr  J.  D.  Hooker. 
32 
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with  nevor-ceasing  moistare,  while  the  remainder  is  condensed  by 
the  Andes,  so  that  on  their  eastern  side  there  is  an  exuberant  vege- 
tation, while  on  the  western  declivities  and  in  the  space  which  sepa- 
rates thein  from  the  Pacffic  they  are  almost  barren,  and  on  the  plains 
and  in  the  valleys  of  Peru,  where  rain  very  seldom  falls,  completely 
so,  except  where  artificial  irrigation  is  employed.  Even  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  these  moantains  the  richness  of  the  vegetation  gradnallj 
disappears  with  the  increasing  height,  till  at  an  elevation  of  abont 
15,000  feet  arborescent  plants  vanish,  and  alpine  races,  of  the  moat 
vivid  beaaty,  succeed ;  which  in  their  turn  give  place  to  the  grasses 
at  the  height  of  16,100  feet  Above  these,  in  the  dreary  plains  of 
Bonbon,  and  other  lands  of  the  same  altitude,  even  the  thinly-scat- 
tered mosses  are  sickly ;  and  at  a  height  exceeding  20,000  feet  the 
snow-lichcD  forms  the  last  show  of  vegetable  life  on  the  rocky  peaks 
projecting  from  the  snow ;  confirming  the  observation  of  Don  [Joan 
de]  Ulloa,  that  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  the  thermometer  of  the 
Peruvian  Andes. 

ANTARCTIC  FLORA. 

Kerguelen's  Land  and  Terra  del  Fuego  are  the  northern  bonndaij 
of  the  antarctic  lands,  which  are  scattered  round  the  south  pole  at 
immense  distances  from  one  another.  On  these  the  vegetation 
decreases  as  the  latitude  increases,  till  at  length  utter  desolatation 
prevails ;  not  a  lichen  covers  the  dreary  storm-beaten  rocks ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  microscopic  marine  plants,  not  a  sea- 
weed lives  in  the  gelid  waves.  In  the  arctic  regions,  on  the  con- 
trary, no  land  has  yet  been  discovered  that  is  entirely  destitute  of 
vegetable  life.  This  remarkable  difference  does  not  so  much  depend 
on  a  greater  degree  of  cold  in  winter  as  on  the  want  of  warmth  in 
summer.  In  the  high  northern  latitudes  the  power  of  the  summer 
sun  is  so  great  as  to  melt  the  pitch  between  the  planks  of  the  ves- 
sels ;  while  in  corresponding  southern  latitudes  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter does  not  rise  above  14^  at  noon  at  a  season  corresponding  to 
our  August.  The  perpetual  snow  comes  to  a  much  lower  latitude 
in  the  southern  lands  than  it  does  in  the  north.  FVmdwich  Land, 
in  a  latitude  corresponding  to  that  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  is  per- 
petually covered  with  many  fathoms  of  snow.  A  single  species  of 
f*ass,  the  Aira  antarctica,  is  the  only  flowering  plant  in  the  South 
betlaod  group  which  are  no  less  ice-bound ;  and  Cockbum  Island| 
which  forms  a  part  of  it,  in  the  60th  parallel,  contains  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  vegetation;  while  the  Shetlands  in  our  hemisphere,  in  an 
equally  high  latitude  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  are  inhabited  and 
cultivated :  nay,  South  Georgia,  in  a  latitude  similar  to  that  of  York- 
shire, is  always  clad  in  frozen  snow,  and  only  produces  some  mosses, 
lichens,  and  wild  burnet;  while  Iceland,  10  degrees  nearer  the  pole, 
has  870  specieS;  more  than  half  of  which  are  flower-bearings 
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The  forest-oovered  islAnds  of  Terra  del  Faego  are  only  360  miles 
from  the  desolate  South  Shetland  group.  Such  is  the  difference 
that  a  few  degrees  of  latitude  can  produce  in  these  antarctic  regions, 
combined  with  an  equable  climate  and  excessive  humidity.  The 
prevalence  of  evergreen  plants  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  in 
the  Fuegian  flora.  Densely  entangled  forests  of  winter's  bark,  and 
two  species  of  Beech-trees,  grow  from  the  shore  to  a  considerable 
height  on  the  mountains.  Of  these  the  Fagus  betuloides,  which 
never  loses  its  brownish-green  leaves,  prevails  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  ever-green  winter's  bark  and  the  deciduous  beecb,  which 
is  very  beautiful.  There  are  dwarf  species  of  arbutus,  the  Myrtus 
nummularia,  which  is  used  instead  of  tea,  besides  berbeny,  currant, 
and  fuchsia ;  peculiar  species  of  Ranunculi,  Calceolarias,  Caryophyl- 
lese,  cruciform  plants  and  violets.  Wild  celery  and  scurvy-grass 
are  the  only  edible  plants ;  and  a  bright  yellow  fungus,  which  grows 
on  the  beecb-trees,  forms  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  natives. 
There  is  a  great  number  of  plants  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  either  iden- 
tical with  those  in  Great  Britain,  or  representatives  of  them,  than 
exists  in  any  other  country  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  sea- 
pink,  or  thrifty  the  common  sloewort,  a  primula  farinosa,  and  at  least 
80  other  flowering  plants,  with  almost  all  the  lichens,  48  mosses, 
and  many  other  plants  of  the  cryptogamous  kinds,  are  identically 
the  same,  while  the  number  of  genera  common  to  both  countries  is 
still  greater,  and,  though  unknown  in  the  intermediate  latitudes, 
reappear  here.  Hermite  Island,  west  from  Cape  Horn,  is  a  forest- 
land,  covered  with  winter's  bark  and  the  Fuegian  beeches;  and  is 
the  most  southern  spot  on  earth  on  which  arborescent  vegetation  is 
found.  An  alpine  flora,  many  of  the  species  of  European  genera, 
srows  on  the  mountains,  succeeded  higher  up  by  the  mosses  and 
lichens.  Mosses  are  exceedingly  plentiful  throughout  Fuego;  but 
they  abound  in  Hermite  Island  more  than  in  any  other  country,  and 
are  of  singular  and  heautiful  kinds. 

Although  the  Falkland  Islands  are  in  a  lower  latitude  than  Terra 
del  Fuego,  not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen.  The  Veronica  elliptica,  resem- 
bling a  myrtle,  which  is  extremely  rare,  and  confined  to  West  Falk- 
land, is  the  only  large  shrub.  A  white-flowering  plant  like  the 
Aster,  about  four  feet  high,  is  common;  while*  a  oramble,  a  crow- 
berry,  and  a  myrtle,  bearing  no  resemblance,  however,  to  the  Euro- 
pean species,  trail  on  the  ground,  and  afford  edible  fruit.  The  bog 
balsam,  or  Bolax  globaria,  and  grasses,  form  the  only  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  botany  of  these  islands^  and  together  with  rushes 
and  the  -dactylis  csespitosa,  or  tussaok  grass,  cover  them,  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  plants.  The  Bolax  grows  in  tufted  hemi- 
spherical masses,  of  a  yellow-green  colour,  and  very  firm  substance, 
often  four  feet  high,  and  as  many  in  diameter,  from  whence  a  strong- 
smelling  resinous  substance  exudes  perceptibly  at  a  distanoe.     This 
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plant  has  umbelliferous  flowers,  and  belongs  to  the  carrot  order,  bat 

forms  an  alpine  and  antarctic  genus  quite  peculiar. 

The  Tussack  grass  is  the  most  useful  and  the  most  singular  plant 
in  this  flora.  It  covers  all  the  small  islands  of  the  group,  like  a 
forest  of  miniature  palm-trees,  and  thrives  best  on  the  shores  exposed 
to  the  spray  of  the  sea.  Each  Tussack  is  an  isolated  plant,  occupy- 
ing about  two  square  yards  of  ground.  It  forms  a  hillock  of  matt^ 
roots,  rising  straight  and  solitary  out  of  the  soil,  often  six  feet  high 
and  four  or  five  in  diameter ;  from  the  top  of  which  it  throws  out  a 
thick  grassy  foliage  of  blades,  six  feet  long,  drooping  on  all  sides, 
and  forming  with  the  leaves  of  the  adjacent  plants  an  arch  over  the 
ground  beneath,  which  yields  shelter  to  sea-lions,  penguins,  and 
petrels.  Cattle  are  exceedingly  fond  of  this  grass,  which  yields 
annually  a  much  greater  supply  of  excellent  fodder  than  the  same 
extent  of  cround  would  do  either  of  common  grass  or  clover.  Both 
the  tussack  grass*  and  the  bolax  are  found,  though  sparingly,  in 
Terra  del  Fuego;  indeed,  the  vegetation  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
consists  chiefly  of  the  mountain  plants  of  that  country,  and  of  those 
that  grow  on  the  arid  plains  of  Patagonia;  but  it  is  kept  close  to 
the  ground  by  the  flerceness  of  the  terrific  gales  that  sweep  over 
these  antarctic  islands.  Peculiar  species  of  European  genera  are 
found  here,  as  a  calceolaria,  wood -sorrel,  and  a  yellow  violet ;  while 
the  shepherd's  purse,  cardamine  hirsuta,  and  the  primula  farinosa, 
appear  to  be  identical  with  those  at  home.  In  all,  there  are  scarcely 
120  flowering  plants,  including  grasses.  Ferns  and  mosses  are  few, 
but  lichens  arc  in  great  variety  and  abundance,  among  which  many 
are  identical  with  those  in  Britain. 

In  the  same  hemi$(phere,  far,  far  removed  from  the  Falkland 
group,  the  Auckland  Islands  lie  in  the  boisterous  ocean  south  of 
New  Zealand.  They  are  covered  with  dense  and  all  but  impene- 
trable thickets  of  stunted  trees,  or  rather  shrubs,  about  20  or  30 
feet  high,  gnarled  by  gales  from  a  stormy  sea.  There  is  nothing 
analogous  to  these  shrubs  in  the  northern  hemisphere;  but  the 
veronica  elliptica,  a  native  of  Terra  del  Fuego  and  New  Zealand,  is 
one  of  them.  Fifteen  species  of  fcnis  find  "shelter  under  these 
trees,  and  their  fallen  trunks  are  covered  with  mosses  and  lichens. 
Eighty  flowering  plants  were  found  during  the  stay  of  the  discovery 
i*liip8,  of  which  56  are  new;  and  half  of  the  whole  number  are 
poculirir  to  this  group  and  to  Campbcirs  Island.  Some  of  the  most 
bt^autifiil  flowers  grow  on  the  mountains,  others  are  mixed  with  the 
firris  in  the  forests.  A  beautiful  plant  was  discovered,  like  a  purple 
aster,  a  veronica,  with  large  spikes  of  ultramarine  colour;  a  white 

'  The  cultivation  of  this  useful  plaut  has  been  recently  introduced  into 
some  of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  especially  Lewis,  by  the  praise- 
worthy efforts  of  its  proprietor,  Sir  James  Mathcsoa,  M.P. 
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one,  with  a  perfume  like  jessaiDine ;  a  sweet-smelling  alpine  Hiero* 
chloe;  and  in  some  of  the  valleys  the  fragrant  and  bright-jellow 
blossoms  of  a  species  of  asphodel  were  so  abundant  that  the  ground 
looked  like  a  carpet  of  gold.  A  singular  plant  grows  on  the  sea- 
shore, having  bunches  of  green  waxy  blossoms  the  size  of  a  child's 
head.  There  are  also  antarctic  species  of  European  genera,  as  beau- 
tiful red  and  white  gentians,  geraniums,  &c.  The  vegetation  is 
characterized  by  an  exuberance  of  the  finer  flowering  plants,  and  an 
absence  of  grasses  and  sedges;  but  the  landscape,  though  picturesque, 
has  a  sombre  aspect,  from  the  prevalence  of  brownish-leaved  plants 
of  the  myrtle  tribe. 

Campbeirs  Island  lies  120  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Auckland 
group,  and  is  much  smaller,  but  from  the  more  varied  form  of  it^ 
surface  it  is  supposed  to  produce  as  many  species  of  plants.  During 
the  two  days  the  discovery  ships,  under  the  command  of  Sir  James 
Boss,  remained  there,  between  200  and  300  were  collected;  of 
these  66  were  flowering  plants,  14  were  peculiar  to  the  country. 
Many  of  the  Auckland  Island  plants  were  found  here,  yet  a  great 
change  had  taken  place;  34  species  had  disappeared  and  were  re- 
placed by  20  new,  all  peculiar  to  Campbell's  Island  alone,  and  some 
were  found  that  hitherto  had  been  supposed  to  belong  to  Antarctic 
America  only.  In  the  Auckland  group  only  one-seventh  of  the 
plants  are  common  to  other  Antarctic  lands,  whilst  in  CampbeH's 
Island  a  fourth  are  natives  of  other  longitudes  in  the  Antarctic 
Ocean.  The  flora  of  Campbeirs  Island  and  the  Auckland  group  is 
80  intimately  allied  to  that  of  New  Zealand,  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  continuation  of  the  latter,  under  an  Antarctic  character^ 
though  destitute  of  the  beech  and  pine  trees.  There  is  a  conside- 
rable number  of  Fuegian  plants  in  the  islands  under  consideration, 
though  4000  miles  distant;  and  whenever  their  flora  differs  in  the 
smaller  plants  from  that  of  New  Zealand,  it  approximates  to  that 
of  Antarctic  America :  but  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  entirely  dis- 
similar. The  relation  between  this  vegetation  and  that  of  the 
northern  regions  is  but  slight.  The  Auckland  group  and  Camp- 
bell's Island  are^n  a  latitude  corresponding  to  that  of  England,  yet 
only  three  indigenous  plants  of  our  island  have  been  found  in  them, 
namely,  the  Cardamine  hirsuta,  Montia,  and  Callitriche.  This  is 
the  utmost  southern  limit  of  tree-ferns. 

Perhaps  no  spot  in  either  hemisphere,  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  Pole,  is  more  barren  than  Kerguelen  Land :  lying  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  South  Polar  Ocean.  Only  18  species  of  flowering  plants 
were  found  there,  which  is  less  than  the  number  in  Melville  Island, 
in  the  Arctic  Seas,  and  three  times  less  than  the  number  even  in 
Spitzbergen.  The  whole  known  vegetation  of  these  islands  only 
amounts  to  150,  including  sea-weeds.  The  Pringlea,  a  kind  of  cab- 
bage, acceptable  to  those  who  have  been  long  at  sea,  is  peculiar  to 
32* 
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the  island,  and  grass,  together  with  a  plant  similar  to  the  Bolaz  of 
the  Falkland  Islands,  covers  large  tracts.  Ahout  20  mosses,  lichens, 
&c.,  only  are  found  in  these  islands,  but  many  of  the  others  are 
also  native  in  the  European  Alps  and  north  polar  regions.  It  is  a 
very  remarkable  circuLustance  in  the  distribution  of  plants,  that 
there  should  be  so  much  analogy  between  the  floras  of  places  so  far 
apart  as  Kerguclen  Land,  the  groups  south  from  New  Zealand^  the 
Falkland  Islands,  South  Geocgia,  and  Terra  del  Fuego. 


ORIGIN  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CEREALIA. 

The  plants  which  the  earth  produces  spontaneously  are  thus  con- 
fined within  certain  districts,  and  few  of  them  would  survive  a  change 
of  circumstances ;  nevertheless  Providence  has  endowed  those  most 
essential  to  roan  with  a  greater  flexibility  of  structure,  so  that  the 
limits  of  their  production  can  be  extended  by  culture  beyond  what 
have  been  assigned  to  them  by  nature.  The  grasses  yielding  the 
grains  are  especially  favoured  in  this  respect,  though  their  exten- 
sion depends  upon  the  knowledge  and  industry  of  man ;  no  grain 
will  be  cultivated  where  it  can  be  procured  from  a  foreign  market 
at  less  expense ;  so  that  with  regard  to  useful  plants  there  is  an  arti- 
ficial as  well  as  a  natural  boundary.  The  cultivation  of  plants  in 
gardens  and  hot-houses  is  entirely  artificial  and  depends  on  luxniy 
and  fashion. 

Tartary  and  Persia  are  presumed  to  have  been  the  ori^nal  conn- 
tries  of  wheat,  rye,  and  oats ;  but  these  grains  have  been  so  long  in 
use  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  their  origin  with  certainty.  Barley 
grows  spontaneously  in  Tartary  and  Sicily,  probably -of  diflTerent 
species.  Those  plants  which  produce  the  grains  must  have  had  a 
more  extended  location  than  any  other,  and  they  can  endure  the 
greatest  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  In  high  northern  latitudes 
wheat  is  protected  from  the  inclemency  of  winter  by  sowing  it  in 
spring,  or  if  sown  in  autumn  a  coat  of  snow  defends  it :  the  polar 
limit  is  the  isothermal  line  of  57°  2',  and  wheat  will  not  form  seed 
within  the  tropics,  except  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  sea.  In 
America  the  northern  limit  is  unknown,  the  country  being  uninha- 
bited J  but  at  Cumberland  House,  in  the  very  middle  of  3ie  conti-' 
nent,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  54°  N. 
lat.,  there  are  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  and  maize.  Wheat  thrives 
luxuriantly  in  Chile  and  Peru,'  and  at  elevations  of  8500  and  10,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  even  produces  grain  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  Titicaca,  in  the  Peru-Bolivian  Andes,  at  the  height  of  12,900 

['  There  is  not  wheat  euough  produced  in  Peru  for  the  consumption  of 
the  country;  wheat  is  imported  from  Chile,  and  flour  from  the  United 
States.] 
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feet  in  sheltered  situations,  and  good  crops  of  barley  are  raised  in 
that  elevated  region. 

Barley  bears  cold  better  than  any  other  grain,  yet  neither  it  nor 
any  other  will  grow  in  Iceland.  It  is  successfully  cultivated  in  the 
Feroe  Islands,  near  Cape  North,  the  extreme  point  of  Norway,  near 
Archangel  on  the  White  Sea,  and  in  Central  Siberia  to  between  58® 
and  50°  N.  lat. 

Rye  is  only  cultivated  where  the  soil  is  very  poor,  and  aginculture 
little  understood ;  yet  a  third  of  the  population  of  Europe  lives  on 
rye  bread,  chiefly  inhabitants  of  the  middle  and  especially  of  the 
northern  parts :  its  limit  is  about  the  67th  parallel  of  N.  latitude. 

Oats  are  scarcely  known  in  middle  and  southern  Europe }  in  the 
north  they  are  extensively  cultivated  to  the  65th  degree  of  N.  Uti* 
tude. 

Rice  is  the  food  of  a  greater  number  of  human  beings  than  any 
other  grain :  it  has  been  cultivated  from  such  high  antiquity  that 
all  traces  of  its  origin  are  lost.  It  contains  a  greater  proportion  of 
nutritious  matter  than  any  of  the  Ccrealia,  but,  since  it  requires  ex- 
cessive moisture,  and  a  temperature  of  73°  4'  at  least,  its  cultivation 
18  limited  to  countries  between  the  equator  and  the  45th  parallel. 

Indian  com  and  millet  are  much  cultivated  in  Europe  south  of 
the  45th  and  47th  parallels,  and  forms  an  important  article  of  food 
in  France,  Italy,  Africa,  India,  and  America.  Buckwheat  is  exten- 
UTely  cultivated  in  Northern  Europe  and  Siberia,  and  the  table- 
lands of  central  Asia ;  it  is  a  native  of  Asia,  from  whence  it  was 
brought  into  Europe  in  the  1 5th  century. 

The  Cerealia  afiford  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  num- 
berless varieties  arising  from  the  seed  of  one  species.  In  Ceylon 
alone  there  are  160  varieties  of  rice,  and  at  least  30  of  panicum. 
The  endless  varieties  which  may  be  raised  from  the  seed  of  one  plant 
18  more  conspicuous  in  the  flower-garden :  the  rose  affords  above 
1400;  the  varieties  of  the  pansy,  calceolaria,  tulip,  auricula,  and 
primrose  are  without  end,  and  often  differ  so  much  from  the  parent 
plant  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  they  should  have  had  a  com- 
mon origin  :  it  seoms  difficult  to  believe  that  red  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
and  many  others  should  have  sprung  from  the  sea-kale  or  Brassica 
oleracea,  so  totally  dissimilar  from  any  of  them,  with  its  bitter  sea- 
green  curly  leaves.  Fashion  changes  so  much  with  regard  to  plants, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  even  an  approximation  to  the 
number  known  to  be  in  cultivation  :  new  plants  arc  introduced  from 
a  foreign  country,  and  are  apt  to  take  the  place  of  some  of  the  older, 
which  are  neglected  and  sometimes  lost ;  of  120,000  plants  which 
are  known  to  exist  on  the  earth,  not  more  than  15,000  are  believed 
to  be  in  cultivation. 

It  is  supposed  that  plants  capable  of  bearing  a  great  range  of 
temperature  would  exist  through  longer  geological  periods  than  those 
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mvn  limited  in  tLear  eoimrnvt  %£  vieinitBdeB  of  Imi  md  eoU, 
and  it  uyyiati^  tha:  io  mssj  isBtuiett  st  leatt  i^e  exiftenoe  of  rari- 
eti^  de^^»n«de  qd  tl*e  lift;  cif  the  piant  frcna  arbeooe  tbej  cvigiiiated ; 
tbt  actuai  duratiuD  erf"  ibdindnalE  k  a  anb^ect  wbkh  has  not  beett 
t)ufilM:M;iiUj  BtudMsd,  tLciugb  the  progrmg  of  ^jarilogical  boCanj  haa 
jdveo  cLe  aaeaxie  of  dolug  no  wnbcmt  deeirojiDE  tlie  piast. 

BiiAoe  fureaMrwx  ixicreafie  bj  »atiu»  fnan  whLoat,  the  gnnrtk 
<ff  each  jear  forming  a  eciDoentnc  circ-k  cf  wood  immd  ikt  pith  or 
otfitr«  of  the  atem,  we  a^  of  a  tree  oiaj  be  aaoertaiDed  bj  ofwniiag 
the  number  of  riogB  in  a  tODBrerae  aectian  of  the  trnnk,  each  nog 
i^preaeotinj^  a  jear.  Moreorer,  the  progres  of  the  growth  ia  Inovm 
by  oomparing  the  breadth  of  the  lingg,  whieh  are  broader  ia  a  ^ 
vourable  than  in  an  unfiiTCMirable  aeaaoo,  though  thb  maj  depead 
abo  io  aome  meaaure  on  the  qoalitj  of  the  soil  vhidi  the  rooCa  have 
ocioie  to  in  their  doamward  gnnrth.  If  the  number  of  eooeentrio 
rings  in  a  trannverse  section  has  shown  the  age  of  a  tree,  and  ila 
girth  haa  been  aacertaioed  bj  meaaarement,  an  approximation  to  the 
aea  of  aoj  other  tree  of  the  tame  kind  still  growing,  nnder  ainuSar 
ctreumatanoea,  naaj  be  determined  bj  oompariaon.  In  this  waj  the 
age  of  maoj  remarkable  trees  baa  been  ascertained.  The  yew  at- 
tains a  greater  age  than  anj  other  tree  in  Europe.  According  to 
M.  Decandolle  tbis  tree  increaices  in  girth  the  twelfth  part  of  aa 
iucb  in  a  jear  during  the  first  150  years,  and  rather  less  in  the  next 
buudredy  the  iucrease  probably  decreasing  progressively.  By  that 
estitnatc  a  yew  at  Fountaio's  Abbey  was  reckoned  to  be  1214  years 
old ;  ouc  at  Crowliurst^  in  Surrey,  was  1400  years  old  when  mea- 
sured by  Kvelyn ;  it  has  been  shown  by  the  same  method  that  a 
yaw  at  Fortingal,  in  Scotland,  was  between  2M)0  and  2600  yeara 
old ;  and  one  at  Bruburn,  in  Kent,  roust  have  been  3000  yeara  dd : 
thc'KO  arc  the  veterans  of  European  vegetation.' 

The  cypress  rivals  the  yew  in  longevity,  and  may  perhaps  surpass 
it.  There  is  a  cypress  in  the  palace  garden  at  Granada  which  had 
been  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  and  was  still  known,  in 
the  year  1770,  wi  Cipres  dclla  Regina  Sultana,  because  a  sultana 
met  with  Abcucerrages  under  its  shade.  M.  Alphonse  DecandoUe 
CHtimuteH  a  deciduous  cypress  in  the  churchyard  of  Santa  Maria  de 
Tecltt,  near  Ooxaca  in  Mexico,  to  be  0000  years  old,  Zucoarina  8572, 
and  \)v,  Lindley  onlv  870.  Oaks  come  next  in  order:  they  are 
suppoMiMl  t()  live  1500  or  1000  years.  One  in  Welbeck  Lane,  men- 
tioned by  Evelyn,  was  computed  to  be  1400  years  old.  Chestnut- 
treoH  arc  known  to  live  000  years;  lime-trees  have  attained  500  or 

*  It  Im  worthy  of  remark  that  tho  trees  which  in  our  temperate  latitudes 
attain  (Im  irrvutoHt  age,  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Conifens,  which  have 
furnlHhttU  the  rnont  ancient  vegetable  remainu  imbedded  in  the  strata  which 
form  the  earth's  aurfaoe,  the  oldeiit  fossil  plants  of  the  Devooian  and  Car- 
bouifsruUM  lerlea  belongiog  to  trees  nearly  allied  to  Araucorio. 
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600  je^rs  in  France ;  and  bircbes  are  snppoeed  to  be  equally  du- 
rable. Some  of  the  smaller  and  less  conspicuous  European  plants 
perhaps  rival  these  giants  of  the  forest  in  age ;  heaths,  and  the  al- 
pine willow,  which  covers  the  ground  with  its  leaves,  although  it  is 
really  a  subterranean  tree  spreading  to  a  vast  distance,  are  long 
lived.  Ivy  is  another  example  of  this;  there  is  one  near  Mont- 
pellier,  six  feet  in  girth,  which  must  be  485  years  old.  A  lichen 
was  watched  for  forty  years  without  the  appearance  of  change. 

The  antiquity  of  these  European  vegetables  sinks  into  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  with  the  celebrated  Baobab,  or  Adansonia 
digitata,  in  Senegal :  taking  as  a  measure  the  number  of  coneentrio 
rings  counted  on  a  transverse  incision  made  for  the  purpose  in  the 
trank  of  that  enormous  tree,  it  was  calculated  to  be  5150  years  old;' 
•yet  Baron  Humboldt  considers  a  cypress  in  the  garden  of  Chapul- 
tepec  to  be  still  older;  it  had  already  reached  a  great  age  when 
Montezuma  was  on  the  throne  of  Mexico,  in  1520.  These  two 
trees  are  probably  the  most  aged  organized  beings  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Eight  olive-trees  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  are  supposed  to 
be  800  years  old ;  it  is  at  least  certain  that  they  existed  prior  to  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Turks.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
age  of  the  largest  cedar  on  Lebanon ;  it  is  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and 
has  probably  existed  800  or  900  years. 

The  age  of  palms  and  other  monocotyledonous  plants  is  ascer- 
tained by  a  comparison  of  their  height  with  the  time  which  each 
kind  takes  to  grow.  M.  Decandolle  thus  estimates  that  the  Cocoa 
oleracea,  or  cabbage-palms,  may  live  600  or  700  years,  while  the 
cocoa-nut  palm  lives  from  80  to  330  years. 

Mr.  Babbage  has  made  an  approximation  to  the  age  of  peat-mosses 
from  the  concentric  rings  of  the  trees  found  in  them. 

*  Doubts  have  been  expressed  by  some  eminent  botanists  regarding  the 
great  age  of  the  Adansonia  digitata:  the  opinion  given  in  the  text  is  that 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  physiological  botanists  of  the  age,  Decandolle, 
who  says,  "the  baobab  is  the  most  celebrated  instance  of  extreme  Ion-/ 
gevity  which  has  hitherto  been  noticed  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  in  its 
own  country  it  bears  a  name  which  signifies  one  thousand  years,  and,  con- 
trary to  what  is  usual,  this  name  expresses  what  in  reality  is  short  of  the 
truth."  Adanson  has  noticed  one  in  the  Cape  Yerd  Islands  which  had 
been  observed  by  two  English  travellers,  three'centuries  earlier ;  he  found 
within  its  trunk  the  inscription  they  had  engraved  covered  over  by  800 
woody  layers,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  estimate  the  bulk  this  enormous 
plant  had  increased  in  three  centuries;  it  was  on  such  data  that  Decan- 
dolle formed  his  opinion,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Humboldt  and  other 
eminent  naturalists,  and  which  we  see  no  reason  to  diflfer  from.  — See,  for 
a  very  learned  view  of  the  contrary  opinion,  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  for 
1849,  p.  34*0.     [Also,  see  Ilumboldt's  Aspects  of  Nature.] 
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MARINE  VEGETATION. 

A  vegetable  world  lies  hid  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  alto- 
gether unlike  that  on  land,  and  existing  under  circumstances  totallj 
different  with  regard  to  light,  heat,  and  pressure,  jet  sustained  by 
the  same  means.  Carbonic  acid  is  as  essential,  and  metallic  oxides 
are  as  indispensable,  to  marine  vegetation  as  thej  are  to  land-plants. 
Sea- water  contains  a  minute  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas,'  and 
something  more  than  a  twelve-thousandth  part  of  its  weight  of  oar* 
bonate  of  lime,  yet  that  is  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  shell-fish  and 
coral-insects  in  the  sea  with  materials  for  their  habitations,  as  well 
as  food  for  vegetation.  Marine  plants  are  more  expert  chemists  th^n 
we  are,  for  the  water  of  the  ocean  contains  rather  less  than  a  mil- 
lionth part  of  its  weight  of  iodine,  which  they  collect  in  quantities 
impossible  for  us  to  obtain  otherwise  than  from  their  ashes. 

Sea-weeds  fix  their  roots  to  anything  —  to  stone,  wood,  and  to 
other  sea-weeds ;  they  must  therefore  derive  all  their  nourishment 
from  the  water,  and  the  air  it  contains ;  and  the  vital  force  or  chemi- 
cal energy  by  which  they  decompose  and  assimilate  the  substanoea 
fit  for  their  maintenance  is  the  sun's  light. 

Marine  plants,  which  are  very  numerous,  consist  of  two  groups— 
a  jointed  kind,  which  include  the  Confervte,  or  plants  having  a 
thread-like  form ;  and  a  jointless  kind,  to  which  belong  dulse,  laver, 
the  kinds  used  for  making  kelp,  iodine,  vegetable  glue,  that  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  of  which  Hirundo  esculenta,  a  species  of  swal- 
low, make  their  edible  nests,  and  all  the  gigantic  species  which  grow 
in  submarine  forests,  or  float  like  green  meadows  in  the  open  sea. 
Flower-bearing  sea-weeds  are  very  limited  in  their  range,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  depth  of  water  and  the  nature  of  the  coasts ;  but 
the  cryptogamic  kinds  are  widely  dispersed — some  species  are  even 
found  in  every  climate  from  pole  to  pole.  No  doubt  the  currents  at 
the  surface,  and  the  stratum  of  uniform  temperature  lower  down, 
are  the  highways  by  which  these  cosmopolites  travel.' 

There  are  fewer  vegetable  provinces  in  the  seas  than  on  shore, 
because  the  temperature  is  more  uniform,  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
plantd  is  not  so  much  interfered  with  by  the  various  causes  which 
disturb  it  on  land.' 

'  M.  Laurens  has  found  j^\^  part  of  this  gas  in  the  water  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

*  The  cosmopolite  uIts  are  the  Enteromorpha,  Codium,  &o. 

'  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  has  divided  the  marine  vegetation  into  ten  proyinces : 
— the  Northern  Ocean,  from  the  Pole  to  the  60th  parallel  of  north  latitude ; 
— the  North  Atlantic,  between  the  60th  and  40th  parallels,  which  is  the 
proTince  of  the  delessariie  and  focus  proper ;  —  the  Mediterranean,  which 
is  a  sub-region  of  the  warmer  temperate  xone  of  the  Atlantic,  lying  be- 
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Marine  vegetation  varies  both  horizontally,  and  vertically  with 
the  depth,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  general  law  throughout  the  ocean 
that  the  light  of  the  sun  and  vegetation  cease  together;  it  conse- 
quently depends  on  the  power  of  the  sun  and  the  transparency  of 
the  water ;  so  different  kinds  of  sea-weeds  affect  different  depths, 
where  the  weight  of  the  water,  the  quantity  of  light  and  heat  suit 
them  best.  One  great  marine  zone  lies  between  the  high  and  low 
water  marks,  and  varies  in  species  with  the  nature  of  the  coasts,  but 
exhibits  similar  phenomena  throughout  the  northern  hemisphere. 
In  the  British  seas,  where,  with  two  exceptions,  the  whole  flora  is 
eryptogamic,'  this  zone  does  not  extend  deeper  than  30  fathoms,  but 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  provinces,  one  to  the  south  and  another 
to  the  north.  The  former  includes  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts 
of  England,  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  Ireland,  and  both 
the  channels ;  while  the  northern  flora  is  confined  to  the  Scottish 
seas  and  the  adjacent  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  second 
British  zone  begins  at  low-water  mark,  and  extends  below  it  to  a 
depth  from  7  to  15  fathoms.  It  contains  the  great  tangle  sea-weeds, 
growing  in  miniature  forests,  mixed  with  fuci,  and  is  the  abode  of  a 
host  of  animals.  A  coral-like  sea-weed  is  the  last  plant  of  this  zone, 
'  and  the  lowest  in  these  seas,  where  it  does  not  extend  below  the 
depth  of  60  fathoms,  but  in  the  Mediterranean  it  is  found  at  70  or 
80  fathoms,  and  is  the  lowest  plant  in  that  sea.  The  same  law  pre- 
vails in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  where  one  set  of  sea-weeds  is  never  found 
lower  than  20  feet  below  the  surface ;  another  only  in  the  zone  be- 
tween the  depths  of  5  and  30  feet;  and  another  between  15  and  35 
feet.  In  these  two  last  zones  they  are  most  numerous ;  at  a  greater 
depth  the  kinds  continue  to  vary,  but  their  numbers  decrease.  The 
seeds  of  each  kind  float  at  the  depth  most  genial  to  the  future  plant : 
they  must  therefore  be  of  different  weights.  The  distribution  in  the 
Egean  Sea  was  found  by  Professor  E.  Forbes  to  be  perfectly  similar, 
only  that  the  vegetation  is  different,  and  extends  to  a  greater  depth 
in  the  Mediterranean  than  in  more  northern  seas.'  He  also  observed 

tween  the  40th  and  23d  northern  parallels ; — the  tropical  AUantic,  in  ifrhich 
aargasanm,  rhodomelia,  corallinia,  and  siphinea  abound ;  —  the  antarctio 
American  region,  from  Chile  to  Cape  Horn ; — the  Falkland  Islands ; — %nd 
the  whole  circumpolar  ocean  south  of  the  50th  soutliern  parallel;  —  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  province,  which  is  very  peculiar,  being  cha- 
racterized, among  other  generic  forms,  by  cystoseirise  and  fuoesB ;  —  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea ; — and  the  last,  which  comprises  the  Japan 
and  China  Seas.  There  are  several  undetermined  botanical  marine  pro- 
vinces in  the  Pacific  and  elsewhere. 

*  The  British  flowering  sea-weeds  are  the  Zostera  and  Zaniohellia, 

*  The  vegetation  at  different  depths  in  the  Egean  Sea  is  as  distinctly 
marked  as  that  at  different  heights  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain.     The 

.  eoast  plants  are  the  padina  pavonia  and  dictyota  dichotoma.     A  greater 
depth  is  characterised  by  the  yividly  green  and  elegant  Aronds  of  the 
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that  sea-weeds  growing  near  the  surface  are  more  limited  in  their 
distribution  than  those  that  grow  lower  down,  and  that  with  regard 
to  vegetation  depth  corresponds  with  latitude,  as  height  does  on  land. 
Thus  the  flora  at  great  depths,  in  warm  seas,  is  represented  by  kin- 
dred forms  in  higher  latitudes.  There  is  every  reason  to  beliere 
that  the  same  laws  of  distribution  prevail  throughout  the  ocean  and 
every  bea. 

Sea-weeds  adhere  firmly  to  the  rocks  before  their  fructification, 
but  they  are  easily  detachdl  afterwards,  which  accounts  for  some  of 
the  vast  fields  of  floating  weeds;  but  others,  of  gigantic  Bixe  and 
wide  distribution,  are  supposed  to  grow  unattached  in  the  water 
itself.  There  are  permanent  bands  of  sea-weed  in  the  British 
Channel  and  in  thcNorth  Sea,  of  the  kind  called  fucus  filum,  which 
grow  abundantly  on  the  western  coasts  of  the  Channel ;  they  lie  in 
the  direction  of  the  currents,  in  beds  15  or  20  miles  long,  and  not 
more  than  600  feet  wide.  These  bands  must  oscillate  with  the  tides 
between  two  corresponding  zones  of  rest,  one  at  the  turn  of  the 
flood,  and  the  other  at  the  turn  of  the  ebb.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  rucus  natans  or  sargassum  baccifcrum  grows  on  rocks  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Atlantic,  between  the  parallels  of  40°  north  and  aontk 
of  the  equator,  and,  when  detached,  is  drifted  uniformly  to  partiedar 
spots  which  never  vary,  or  whether  it  is  propagated  and  grows  in  the 
water ;  but  the  mass  of  that  plant,  west  of  the  Azores,  occupies  an 
area  equal  to  that  of  France,  and  has  not  changed  its  place  since 
the  time  of  Columbus.  Fields  of  the  same  kind  cover  the  sea  near 
the  Bahama  Islands  and  other  places,  and  two  new  species  of  it 
were  discovered  in  the  Antarctic  seas. 

The  macrocystis  pyrifera  and  the  laminaria  radiata  are  the  moat 
remarkable  of  marine  plants  for  their  gigantic  size  and  the  extent 
of  their  range.  They  were  met  with  on  the  Antarctic  coasts  two 
degrees  nearer  the  south  pole  than  any  other  vegetable  producticm, 
forming,  with  one  remarkable  exception,  the  utmost  limit  of  vege- 
table life  in  the  south  polar  seas.  The  macrycostis  pyrifera  exists 
in  vast  detached  masses,  like  green  meadows,  in  every  latitude  from 
the  south  polar  ocean  to  the  45th  degree  N.  lat.  in  the  Atlantic, 
and  to  the  shores  of  California  in  the  Pacific,  where  there  are  fields 

caulerpa  prolifera,  probably  the  prasium  of  the  ancients ;  associated  with 
it  arc  the  curious  sponge-like  codium  bursa,  and  four  or  five  others.  The 
codium  flabelliforme,  and  the  rare  and  curious  vegetable  net  called  micro- 
dictyon  umbilicatum,  characterize  depths  of  80  fathoms.  The  Dic^omenia, 
with  stiff  purple  corkscrew-like  fronds,  and  some  others,  go  as  low  as  60 
fathoms,  beyond  which  no  flexible  sea-weeds  have  been  found.  The  coral- 
like raillepora  poljmorpha  take  their  place,  and  range  to  the  depth  of  100 
fathoms,  beyond  whioh  there  is  no  trace  of  yegetable  life,  unless  some  of 
the  minute  and  microscopic  infusorial  bodies  living  there  be  regarded  at 
plants.^*  TravelB  in  Lycia,'  by  lieutenant  Spratt,  R.N.,  and  Profeasor  £. 
forbes. 
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of  it  80  impenetrable,  that  it  has  saved  vessels  driven  by  the  heavy 
swell  towards  that  shore  from  shipwreck.  It  is  never  seen  where 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  at  the  freezing-point,  and  is  the 
largest  of  the  vegetable  tribe,  being  occasionally  300  or  400  feet 
long.  The  Laniinaria  abounds  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in 
the  Antarctic  Ocean.  These  two  species  form  great  part  of  a  band 
of  sea-weed  which  girds  Kerguelen  Land  so  densely,  that  a  boat  can 
Bcarcelj  be  pulled  through  it;  they  are  found  in  great  abundance  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Falkland  group,  and  also  in  vast  fields  in  the  open 
sea,  hundreds  of  miles  from  any  land :  had  it  ever  grown  on  the 
distant  shores,  it  must  have  taken  ages  to  travel  so  far,  drifted  by 
the  wind,  currents,  and  the  sand  of  tne  seas.  The  red,  green,  and 
purple  lavers  of  Great  Britain  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands ;  and,  though  some  of  the  northern  sea-weeds  are  not 
met  with  in  the  intervening  warm  seas,  they  reappear  here.  The 
Lessonia  is  the  most  remarkable  marine  plant  in  this  group  of  islands. 
Its  stems,  much  thicker  than  a  man's  leg,  and  from  8  to  10  feet 
long,  fix  themselves  by  clasping  fibres  to  the  rocks  above  high-water 
mark.  Many  branches  shoot  upwards  from  these  stems,  from  which 
long  leaves  droop  into  the  water  like  willows.  There  are  immense 
sabmarine  forests  off  Patagonia  and  Terra  del  Fuego,  attached  to  the 
rocks  at  the  bottom.  These  plants  are  sb  strong  and  buoyant,  that 
they  bring  up  large  masses  of  stone ;  and,  as  they  grow  slanting, 
and  stretch  along  the  surface  of  the  sea,  they  are  sometimes  SOD 
feet  long.  The  quantity  of  living  creatures  which  inhabit  these 
marine  forests  and  the  parasitical  weeds  attached  to  them  is  incon- 
ceivable ;  they  absolutely  teem  with  life.  Of  the  species  of  marine 
plants  which  are  strictly  antarctic,  including  those  in  the  seas  of  Van 
l)iemen's  Land  and  New  Zealand,  Dr.  Hooker  has  identified  one- 
fifth  with  the  British  Algae. 

The  high  latitudes  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean  are  not  so  destitute  of 
vegetation  as  was  at  first  believed.  Most  minute  objects,  altogether 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  except  in  mass,  and  which  were  taken 
for  silicious  shelled  animalcules  of  the  infusoria  kind,  prove  to  be 
vegetable.  They  are  a  species  of  Diatomacese,  which,  from  their 
multitudes,  give  the  sea  a  pale  ochreous  brown  colour.  They  increase 
in  numbers  with  the  latitude,  up  to  the  highest  point  yet  attained 
by  man,  and  no  doubt  afford  food  to  many  of  the  minute  animals  in 
the  antarctic  seas.  Genera  and  species  of  this  plant  exist  in  every 
sea  from  Victoria  Land  to  Spitsbergen.  It  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
instances  of  a  great  end  being  effected  by  small  means ;  for  the 
death  of  this  antarctic  vegetation  is  forming  a  submarine  bank  be- 
tween the  76th  and  78th  parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  from  the 
165th  to  the  160th  western  meridian. 

Great  patches  of  Confervse  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  open 
Bands  several  miles  long,  of  a  reddish-brown  specieS;  like 
33 
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chopped  hay,  occur  off  Bahia,  on  the  coast  of  Braiil;  the 
plant  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  to  the  Bed  Sea;  and  difierent 
species  are  common  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII.  ! 

Difltribution  of  Insects  —  [Qeographical  Distribution  of  Animala.] 

[To  form  a  general  idea  of  the  animal  kingdom,  it  is  not  enough 
to  Know  the  principal  phenomena  by  which  life  is  manifest  in  ani- 
mate creatures,  and  to  have  studied  the  structure  of  their  bodies, 
and  the  mechanism  of  their  functions;  we  must  also  look  at  the 
manner  in  which  animals  are  distributed  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  endeavour  to  appreciate  the  influence  which  the  different  clr-' 
cumstanoes  in  which  they  are  placed  may  exercise  over  them. 

When  we  look  at  the  manner  of  distribution  of  animals  on  the 
globe,  wo  are  struck  at  first  with  the  differetce  of  the  media  thej  - 
inhabit.  Some,  as  every  body  knows,  always  live  under  water  and 
quickly  die  when  withdrawn  from  it ;  others  can  only  exist  in  the 
air  and  almost  immediately  perish  when  submerged.  Some  in  &oft 
are  destined  to  inhabit  the  waters,  and  others  to  live  upon  the  land ; 
and  when  we  compare  aquatic  and  terrestrial  animals,  in  their 
physiological  and  anatomical  relations,  we  find,  at  least  in  part^  the 
causes  of  the  differences  in  their  mode  of  existence. 

In  studying  respiration,  it  may  be  observed,  there  is  a  oonstant  re- 
lation between  the  intensity  of  this  function  and  vital  energr. 
Animals  consume  in  a  given  time  a  quantity  of  oxygen,  increasing  m 
proportion  to  the  activity  of  their  motions  and  rapidity  of  their  nutri- 
tion :  now,  they  can  obtain  this  oxygen  only  from  the  fluids  sur- 
rounding them ;  in  a  gallon  of  air  there  are  about  84  cubic  inches 
of  this  vivifying  principle,  while  in  a  gallon  of  water  we  ordinarily 
find  only  about  five  cubic  inches.  It  is  evident  then  that  Uie  degree 
of  activity  in  the  respiratory  function,  indispensable  to  the  exeroiae 
of  the  faculties  belonging  to  superior  animals,  must  be  of  more  easj 
attainment  in  air  than  in  water,  and  on  account  of  this  difference 
alone,  the  creatures  highest  in  the  animal  scries  cannot  dwell  in 
water.  We  comprehend,  indeed,  that  an  animal  which,  in  order  to 
exist,  must  appropriate  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxygen  every  in- 
stant, does  not  find  it  in  sufficient  quantity  when  plunged  into  water, 
and  therefore  perishes  of  asphyxia.  But  at  first  sight,  it  is  not  easy 
to  explain  why  an  aquatic  animal  cannot  continue  to  live  when  taken 
from  the  water  and  plaoed  in  the  air,  for  then  we  supply  il  with  n 


ftmA  richer  in  otygeh  than  tKut,  die  Tiyifj^ng  action  of  which  was 
imffio&etit  ibr  all  its  wants.  Th^re  arCi  however,  varions  circum- 
stances which,  to  a  certain  degree,  explain  this  phenomeoon. 
Physics  teach  ns  that  a  body  carefully  weighed  in  air  and  in  water, 
IB  lighter  in  the  last  than  in  the  first,  and  that,  to  sustain  it  in  equi- 
librium, there  is  then  only  required  a  weight  equal  to  its  weight 
in  air,  less  that  of  the  bulk  of  water  it  displaces.  Hence  it  follows 
that  auimals  whose  tissues  are  too  soft  to  sustain  themselves  in  air, 
and  are  compressed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  unfit  to  perform 
their  functions  in  the  organism,  can  nevertheless  live  very  well  in 
water,  where  these  same  tissues,  being  not  much  more  dense  than  ^ 
the  Borrounding  fluid,  are  requircKi  to  nossess  only  a  feeble  power  of 
rnistance  to  preserve  their  forms  and  to  prevent  the  several  parts 
of  the  body  from  falling  together  on  each  other.  This  considera- 
tion alone  is  sufficient  to  show  us  why  gelatinous  animals,  such  as 
infttsoriso  or  medusae,  are  necessarily  inhabitants  of  the  water ;  for, 
when  we  observe  one  of  these  delicate  creatures  while  still  in  this 
fluid,  we  perceive  that  all  the  parts,  even  the  most  slender  tissues, 
are  sustained  in  their  proper  position  and  float  easily  in  the  sur- 
rounding medium ;  but  the  moment  they  are  withdrawn,  their  body 
is  almost  entirely  effaced,  offering  to  the  eye  only  a  confused  and 
shapeless  mass.  The  influence  of  the  density  of  the  surrounding 
medium  upon  the  mechanical  play  of  these  instruments  of  life  is 
also  felt  in  animals  of  a  more  perfect  structure,  in  which,  however, 
respiration  is  still  carried  on  by  means  of  ramified  membranous  ap- 
pendages, resembling  diminutive  shrub-branc|}es  or  plumes.  For 
example,  in  annelidans,  or  even  in  fishes,  the  branchias  or  ffills  are 
composed  of  flexible  filaments,  which  easily  sustain  themselves  in 
water,  and  therefore  permit  the  respirable  fluid  to  reach  and  renew 
itself  at  all  points  of  their  surface ;  but,  in  air,  these  same  mem- 
branous filaments  are  in  a  measure  effaced  by  their  own  weight, 
falling  one^n  another,  and,  in  this  way,  exclude  the  oxygen  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  It  results  that  this 
function  is  then  embarrassed,  and  the  animal  may  die  of  asphyxia 
iB  the  air,  although  it  found  in  water  all  it  required  for  free  respira- 
tion. To  convince  ourselves  of  the  importance  of  these  variations 
in  the  physical  state  of  organs  placed  in  air  or  in  water,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  be  reminded  of  what  is  seen  in  dissecting-rpoms :  an 
anatomist  desirous  of  studying  the  structure  of  a  very  (felicate  part, 
would  succeed  very  indifferently  if  he  made  his  dissection  in  air ; 
but  by  placing  the  subject  of  investisation  in  water,  he  much  more 
easily  succeeds  in  distinguishing  all  the  parts ;  because  these  parts, 
sustained  in  a  measure  by  this  liquid,  then  preserve  their  natural 
relations  just  as  if  they  were  of  a  consistent  and  stiffer  tissue.  An- 
other circumstance  which  influences  the  possibility  of  living  in  aif 
or  in  water  b  the  evaporation  which  always  takes  place  from  the 
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more  limited  in  their  endurance  of  vicissitades  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  it  appears  that  in  many  instances  at  least  the  existence  of  vari- 
eties depends  on  the  life  of  the  plant  from  whence  they  originated ; 
the  actual  duration  of  individuals  is  a  subject  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  studied,  though  the  progress  of  physiological  botany  has 
given  the  means  of  doing  so  without  destroying  the  plant. 

Since  forest-trees  increase  by  coatings  from  without,  the  growth 
of  each  year  forming  a  concentric  circle  of  wood  round  the  pith  or 
centre  of  the  stem,  the  age  of  a  tree  may  be  ascertained  by  counting 
the  number  of  rings  in  a  transverse  section  of  the  trunk,  each  ring 
representing  a  year.  Moreover,  the  progress  of  the  growth  is  known 
by  comparing  the  breadth  of  the  rings,  which  are  broader  in  a  &• 
vourable  than  in  an  unfavourable  season,  though  this  may  depend 
also  in  some  measure  on  the  quality  of  the  soil  which  the  roots  have 
come  to  in  their  downward  growth.  If  the  number  of  concentrio 
rings  in  a  transverse  section  has  shown  the  age  of  a  tree,  and  its 
girth  has  been  ascertained  by  measurement,  an  approximation  to  the 
age  of  any  other  tree  of  the  same  kind  still  growing,  under  similar 
circumstances,  may  be  determined  by  comparison.  In  this  way  the 
age  of  many  remarkable  trees  has  been  ascertained.  The  yew  at- 
tains a  greater  a^e  than  any  other  tree  in  Europe.  According  to 
M.  Decandolle  this  tree  incrcattes  in  girth  the  twelfth  part  of  an 
inch  in  a  year  during  the  first  150  years,  and  rather  less  in  the  next 
hundred,  the  increase  probably  decreasing  progressively.  By  that 
estimate  a  yew  at  Fountain's  Abbey  was  reckoned  to  be  1214  years 
old ;  one  at  Crowhurst,  in  Surrey,  was  1400  years  old  when  mea- 
sured by  Evelj^ ;  it  has  been  shown  by  the  same  method  that  a 
yew  at  Fortingal,  in  Scotland,  was  between  2500  and  2600  years 
old ;  and  one  at  Braburn,  in  Kent,  must  have  been  3000  years  old  : 
these  are  the  veterans  of  European  vegetation.' 

The  cypress  rivals  the  yew  in  longevity,  and  may  perhaps  surpass 
it.  There  is  a  cypress  in  the  palace  garden  at  Granada  which  had 
been  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  and  was  still  known,  in 
the  year  1776,  as  Cipres  della  Regina  Sultana,  because  a  sultana 
met  with  Abencerrages  under  its  shade.  M.  Alphonse  Decandolle 
estimates  a  deciduous  cypress  in  the  churchyard  of  Santa  Maria  de 
Teck,  near  Oaxaca  in  Mexico,  to  be  6000  years  old,  Zucoarina  8572, 
and  Dr.  Lindley  only  870.  Oaks  come  next  in  order:  they  are 
supposed  to  live  1500  or  1600  years.  One  in  Welbeck  Lane,  men- 
tioned by  Evelyn,  was  computed  to  be  1400  years  old.  Chestnut- 
trees  are  known  to  live  900  years ;  lime-trees  have  attained  500  or 

'  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  tho  trees  which  in  our  temperate  latitudes 
attain  the  greatest  age,  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Conifene,  which  have 
furnished  the  roost  ancient  vegetable  remains  imbedded  in  the  strata  which 
form  the  earth's  surface,  the  oldest  fossil  plants  of  the  Devonian  and  Car- 
boniferous series  belonging  to  trees  nearly  allied  to  Arauoaria. 
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600  je^ra  in  France ;  and  bircbes  are  snpposed  to  be  equally  du- 
rable. Some  of  the  smaller  and  less  conspicuous  European  plants 
perbaps  rival  tbese  giants  of  tbc  forest  in  age ;  beaths,  and  the  al- 
pine willow,  which  covers  the  ground  with  its  leaves,  although  it  is 
really  a  subterranean  tree  spreading  to  a  vast  distance,  are  long 
lived.  Ivy  is  another  example  of  this;  there  is  one  near  Mont- 
pellier,  six  feet  in  girth,  which  must  be  485  years  old.  A  lichen 
was  watched  for  forty  years  without  the  appearance  of  change. 

The  antiquity  of  these  European  vegetables  sinks  into  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  with  the  celebrated  Baobab,  or  Adansonia 
digitata,  in  Senegal :  taking  as  a  measure  the  number  of  conoentrio 
rings  counted  on  a  transverse  incision  made  for  the  purpose  in  the 
trank  of  that  enormous  tree,  it  was  calculated  to  be  5150  years  old;' 
.yet  Baron  Humboldt  considers  a  cypress  in  the  garden  of  Chapul- 
tepec  to  be  still  older;  it  had  already  reached  a  great  age  when 
Montezuma  was  on  the  throne  of  Mexico,  in  1520.  These  two 
trees  are  probably  the  most  aged  organized  beings  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Eight  olive-trees  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  are  supposed  to 
be  800  years  old ;  it  is  at  least  certain  that  they  existed  prior  to  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Turks.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
age  of  the  largest  cedar  on  Lebanon ;  it  is  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and 
has  probably  existed  800  or  900  years. 

The  age  of  palms  and  other  monocotyledonous  plants  is  ascer- 
tained by  a  comparison  of  their  height  with  the  time  which  each 
kind  takes  to  grow.  M.  Decandolle  thus  estimates  that  the  Cocos 
oleracea,  or  cabbage-palms,  may  live  600  or  700  years,  while  the 
cocoa-nut  palm  lives  from  80  to  330  years. 

Mr.  Babbage  has  made  an  approximation  to  the  age  of  peat-mosses 
from  the  concentric  rings  of  the  trees  found  in  them. 

*  Doubts  have  been  expresBed  by  some  eminent  botanists  regarding  the 
great  age  of  the  Adansonia  digitata :  the  opinion  given  in  the  text  is  that 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  physiological  botanists  of  the  age,  Decandolle, 
who  says,  "  the  baobab  is  the  most  celebrated  instance  of  extreme  Ion-/ 
gevity  which  has  hitherto  been  noticed  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  in  its 
own  country  it  bears  a  name  which  signifies  one  thousand  years,  and,  con- 
trary to  what  is  usual,  this  name  expresses  what  in  reality  is  short  of  the 
truth."  Adanson  has  noticed  one  in  the  Cape  Yerd  Islands  which  had 
been  observed  by  two  English  travellers,  three-centuries  earlier ;  he  found 
within  its  trunk  the  inscription  they  had  engraved  covered  over  by  800 
woody  layers,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  estimate  the  bulk  this  enormous 
plant  had  increased  in  throe  centuries;  it  was  on  such  data  that  Decan- 
dolle formed  his  opinion,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Humboldt  and  other 
eminent  naturalists,  and  wliich  we  see  no  reason  to  differ  from.  — See,  for 
a  very  learned  view  of  the  contrary  opinion,  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  for 
1849,  p.  340.     [Also,  see  Humboldt's  Aspects  of  Nature.] 
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MARINE  VEGETATION. 

A  vegetable  world  lies  hid  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ooeaD,  alto- 
gether unlike  that  on  land,  and  existing  under  circumstances  totally 
different  with  regard  to  light,  heat,  and  pressure,  jet  sustained  by 
the  same  means.  Carbonic  acid  is  as  essential,  and  metallic  oxides 
are'as  indispensable,  to  marine  vegetation  as  thej  are  to  land-plants. 
Sea-water  contains  a  minute  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gaa,'  and 
something  more  than  a  twelve-thousandth  part  of  its  weight  of  ear^ 
bonate  of  lime,  yet  that  is  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  shell-fish  and 
coral-insects  in  the  sea  with  materials  for  their  habitations,  as  well 
as  food  fcHT  vegetation.  Marine  pknts  are  more  expert  chemists  than 
we  are,  for  the  water  of  the  ocean  contains  rather  less  than  a  mil- 
lionth part  of  its  weight  of  iodine,  which  they  collect  in  quantities 
impossible  for  us  to  obtain  otherwise  than  from  their  ashes. 

Sea-weeds  fix  their  roots  to  anything  —  to  stone,  wood,  and  to 
other  sea-weeds ;  they  must  therefore  derive  all  their  nourishment 
from  the  water,  and  the  air  it  contains ;  and  the  vital  force  or  chemi- 
cal energy  by  which  they  decompose  and  assimikte  the  substanoea 
fit  for  their  maintenance  is  the  sun's  light 

Marine  plants,  which  are  very  numerous,  consist  of  two  groups — 
a  jointed  kind,  which  include  the  Confervte,  or  plants  having  a 
thread-like  form ;  and  a  jointless  kind,  to  which  belong  dulse,  laver, 
the  kinds  used  for  making  kelp,  iodine,  vegetable  glue,  that  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  of  which  Hirundo  esculenta,  a  species  of  swal- 
low, make  their  edible  nests,  and  all  the  gigantic  species  which  grow 
in  submarine  forests,  or  float  like  green  meadows  in  the  open  sea. 
Flower-bearing  sea-weeds  are  very  limited  in  their  range,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  depth  of  water  and  the  nature  of  the  coasts ;  but 
the  cryptogamic  kinds  are  widely  dispersed — some  species  are  even 
found  in  every  climate  from  pole  to  pole.  No  doubt  the  currents  at 
the  surface,  and  the  stratum  of  uniform  temperature  lower  down, 
are  the  highways  by  which  these  cosmopolites  travel' 

There  are  fewer  vegetable  provinces  in  the  seas  than  on  shore, 
because  the  temperature  is  more  uniform,  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
plantd  is  not  so  much  interfered  with  by  the  various  causes  which 
di8^urb  it  on  land.' 

*  M.  Laurens  has  found  3^*^^  part  of  this  gas  in  the  water  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

*  The  cosmopolite  uWs  are  the  Enteromorpha,  Codium,  &o. 

'  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  has  divided  the  marine  yegetation  into  ten  provinces : 
— the  Northern  Ocean,  fTom  the  Pole  to  the  60th  parallel  of  north  latitude ; 
— the  North  Atlantic,  between  the  60th  and  40th  parallels,  which  is  the 

Srovince  of  the  delessariie  and  focus  proper ;  —  the  Mediterranean,  which 
I  a  sub-region  of  the  warmer  temperate  xone  of  the  Atlantic,  lying  be- 
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Marine  vegetation  varies  both  horizontally,  and  vertically  with 
the  depth,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  general  law  thronghont  the  ocean 
that  the  light  of  the  sun  and  vegetation  cease  together  -,  it  conse- 
quently depends  on  the  power  of  the  sun  and  the  transparency  of 
Uie  water ;  so  different  kinds  of  sea-weeds  affect  different  depths, 
where  the  weight  of  the  water,  the  quantity  of  light  and  heat  suit 
them  best.  One  great  marine  zone  lies  between  the  high  and  low 
water  marks,  and  varies  in  species  with  the  nature  of  the  coasts,  but 
exhibits  similar  phenomena  throughout  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Id  the  British  seas,  where,  with  two  exceptions,  the  whole  flora  is 
eryptogamic,'  this  zone  does  not  extend  deeper  than  30  fathoms,  but 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  provinces,  one  to  the  south  and  another 
to  the  nortb.  The  former  includes  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts 
of  England,  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  Ireland,  and  both 
the  channels ;  while  the  northern  flora  is  confined  to  the  Scottish 
seas  and  the  adjacent  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  second 
British  zone  begins  at  low-water  mark,  and  extends  below  it  to  a 
depth  from  7  to  15  fathoms.  It  contains  the  great  tangle  sea-weeds, 
growing  in  miniature  forests,  mixed  with  fuci,  and  is  the  abode  of  a 
nost  of  animals.  A  coral-like  sea- weed  is  the  last  plant  of  this  zone, 
and  the  lowest  in  these  seas,  where  it  does  not  extend  below  the 
depth  of  60  fathoms,  but  in  the  Mediterranean  it  is  found  at  70  or 
80  fathoms,  and  is  the  lowest  plant  in  that  sea.  The  same  law  pre- 
vails in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  where  one  set  of  sea-weeds  is  never  found 
lower  than  20  feet  below  the  surface ;  another  only  in  the  zone  be- 
tween the  depths  of  5  and  30  feet;  and  another  between  15  and  35 
feet.  In  these  two  last  zones  they  are  most  numerous ;  at  a  greater 
depth  the  kinds  continue  to  vary,  but  their  numbers  decrease.  The 
seeds  of  each  kind  float  at  the  depth  most  genial  to  the  future  plant : 
they  must  therefore  be  of  different  weights.  The  distribution  in  the 
Egean  Sea  was  found  by  Professor  E.  Forbes  to  be  perfectly  similar, 
only  that  the  vegetation  is  different,  and  extends  to  a  greater  depth 
in  the  Mediterranean  than  in  more  northern  seas.'   He  also  observed 

tween  the  40th  and  23d  northern  parallels ; — the  tropical  Atlantic,  in  ifrhich 
aargassnm,  rhodomelia,  corallinia,  and  siphinea  abound ;  —  the  antarctic 
American  region,  from  Chile  to  Cape  Horn ; — the  Falkland  Islands ; — §nd 
the  whole  circumpolar  ocean  south  of  the  50th  southern  parallel; — the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  province,  which  is  very  peculiar,  being  cha- 
racterized, among  other  generic  forms,  by  cjstoseirise  and  fuoeiB ;  —  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea ; — and  the  last,  which  comprises  the  Japan 
and  China  Seas.  There  are  several  undetermined  botanical  marine  pro- 
vinces in  the  Pacific  and  elsewhere. 

*  The  British  flowering  sea-weeds  are  the  Zostera  and  Zanichellia, 
'  The  vegetation  at  different  depths  in  the  Egean  Sea  is  as  distinctly 
marked  as  that  at  different  heights  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain.     The 
.  eoast  plants  are  the  padina  pavonia  and  dictyota  dichotoma.     A  greater 
depth  18  characterixed  by  the  vividly  green  and  elegant  fironds  of  the  ^ 
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that  sea-weeds  growing  near  the  sarhce  are  more  limited  in  their 
distributioD  than  those  that  grow  lower  down,  and  that  with  regard 
to  vegetation  depth  correaponds  with  latitnde,  as  height  does  on  land. 
Thus  the  flora  at  great  depths,  in  warm  seas,  is  represented  by  kin- 
dred forms  in  higher  latitudes.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  same  laws  of  distribution  prevail  throngfaout  the  ocean  and 
every  sea. 

Sea-weeds  adhere  firmly  to  the  rocks  before  their  fructification, 
but  they  are  easily  detacheid  afterwards,  which  accounts  for  some  of 
the  vast  fields  of  floating  weeds;  but  others,  of  gigantic  aise  uid 
wide  distribution,  are  supposed  to  grow  unattached  in  the  water 
itself.  There  are  permanent  bands  of  sea-weed  in  the  British 
Channel  and  in  the 'North  Sea,  of  the  kind  called  fucus  filum,  which 
grow  abundantly  on  the  western  coasts  of  the  Channel ;  they  lie  in 
the  direction  of  the  currents,  in  beds  15  or  20  miles  long,  and  not 
more  than  600  feet  wide.  These  bands  must  oscillate  with  the  tides 
between  two  corresponding  Eoncs  of  rest,  one  at  the  turn  of  the 
flood,  and  the  other  at  the  turn  of  the  ebb.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  rucus  natans  or  sargassum  baccifcrum  grows  on  rocks  at  the  bot* 
tom  of  the  Atlantic,  between  the  parallels  of  40°  north  and  south 
of  the  equator,  and,  when  detached,  is  drifted  uniformly  to  particmlar 
spots  which  never  vary,  or  whether  it  is  propagated  and  grows  in  the 
water ;  but  the  mass  of  that  plant,  west  of  the  Asores,  occupies  an 
area  equal  to  that  of  France,  and  has  not  changed  its  place  since 
the  time  of  Columbus.  Fields  of  the  same  kind  cover  the  sea  near 
the  Bahama  Islands  and  other  places,  and  two  new  species  of  it 
were  discovered  in  the  Antarctic  seas. 

The  macrocystis  pyrifcra  and  the  laminaria  radiata  are  the  most 
remarkable  of  marine  plants  for  their  gigantic  size  and  the  extent 
of  their  range.  They  were  met  with  on  the  Antarctic  coasts  two 
degrees  nearer  the  south  pole  than  any  other  vegetable  production, 
forming,  with  one  remarkable  exception,  the  utmost  limit  of  vege- 
table life  in  the  south  polar  seas.  The  macrycostis  pyrifera  exists 
in  vast  detached  masses,  like  green  meadows,  in  every  latitude  from 
the  south  polar  ocean  to  the  45th  degree  N.  lat.  in  the  Atlantic, 
and  to  the  shores  of  California  in  the  Pacific,  where  there  are  fields 

caulerpa  prolifera,  probably  the  prasium  of  the  ancients ;  associated  with 
it  are  the  curious  sponge-like  codiam  bursa,  and  four  or  fiTe  others.  The 
codium  flabelUforme,  and  the  rare  and  curious  vegetable  net  called  mlcro- 
dictjon  umbilicatum,  characterize  depths  of  80  fathoma.  The  Dictyomenia, 
with  stiff  purple  corkscrew-like  fronds,  and  some  others,  go  as  low  as  50 
fathoms,  beyond  which  no  flexible  sea-weeds  have  been  found.  The  coral- 
like  millepora  polymorpha  take  their  place,  and  range  to  the  depth  of  100 
fathoins,  beyond  which  there  is  no  trace  of  vegetable  life,  unless  some  of 
the  minute  and  microscopic  infusorial  bodies  living  there  be  regarded  as 
phuita.— •*  Travels  in  Lycia,'  by  Lieutenant  Spratt,  R.N.,  and  Profeaaor  £. 
Forbes. 
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of  it  80  impenetrable,  that  it  has  saved  vessels  driven  by  the  heavy 
swell  towards  that  shore  from  shipwreck.  It  is  never  seen  where 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  at  the  freezing-point,  and  is  the 
largest  of  the  vegetable  tribe,  being  occasionally  300  or  400  feet 
long.  The  Lamiuaria  abounds  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in 
the  Antarctic  Ocean.  These  two  species  form  great  part  of  a  band 
of  sea-weed  which  girds  Kerguelen  Land  so  densely,  that  a  boat  can 
scarcely  be  pulled  through  it ;  they  are  found  in  great  abundance  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Falkland  group,  and  also  in  vast  fields  in  the  open 
sea,  hundreds  of  miles  from  any  land :  had  it  ever  grown  on  the 
distant  shores,  it  must  have  taken  ages  to  travel  so  far,  drifted  by 
the  wind,  currents,  and  the  sand  of  the  seas.  The  red,  green,  and 
purple  lavers  of  Great  Britain  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands;  and,  though  some  of  the  northern  sea-weeds  are  not 
met  with  in  the  intervening  warm  seas,  they  reappear  here.  The 
Lessonia  b  the  most  remarkable  marine  plant  in  this  group  of  islands. 
Its  stems,  much  thicker  than  a  man's  leg,  and  from  8  to  10  feet 
long,  fix  themselves  by  clasping  fibres  to  the  rocks  above  high-water 
mark.  Many  branches  shoot  upwards  from  these  stems,  from  which 
long  leaves  droop  into  the  water  like  willows.  There  are  immense 
Bubmanne  forests  off  Patagonia  and  Terra  del  Fuego,  attached  to  the 
rocks  at  the  bottom.  These  plants  are  sb  strong  and  buoyant,  that 
they  bring  up  large  masses  of  stone ;  and,  as  they  grow  slanting, 
and  stretch  along  the  surface  of  the  sea,  they  are  sometimes  SOD 
feet  long.  The  quantity  of  living  creatures  which  inhabit  these 
marine  forests  and  the  parasitical  weeds  attached  to  them  is  incon- 
ceivable ;  they  absolutely  teem  with  life.  Of  the  species  of  marine 
?lants  which  are  strictly  antarctic,  including  those  in  the  seas  of  Van 
Hemen's  Land  and  New  Zealand,  Dr.  Hooker  has  identified  one- 
fifth  with  the  British  Algsa. 

The  high  latitudes  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean  are  not  so  destitute  of 
vegetation  as  was  at  first  believed.  Most  minute  objects,  altogether 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  except  in  mass,  and  which  were  taken 
for  silicious  shelled  animalcules  of  the  infusoria  kind,  prove  to  be 
vegetable.  They  are  a  species  of  Diatomaceae,  which,  from  their 
multitudes,  give  the  sea  a  pale  ochreous  brown  colour.  They  increase 
in  numbers  with  the  latitude,  up  to  the  highest  point  yet  attained 
by  man,  and  no  doubt  afford  food  to  many  of  the  minute  animals  in 
the  antarctic  seas.  Genera  and  species  of  this  plant  exist  in  every 
sea  from  Victoria  Land  to  Spitzbergen.  It  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
instances  of  a  great  end  being  effected  by  small  means ;  for  tho 
death  of  this  antarctic  vegetation  is  forming  a  submarine  bank  be- 
tween the  76th  and  78th  parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  from  the 
165th  to  the  160th  western  meridian. 

Great  patches  of  Confervse  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  open 
seas.     Bandfl  several  miles  long,  of  a  reddish-brown  species,  like 
33 
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chopped  bay,  occur  off  Bahia,  on  the  coast  of  Branl;  the 
plant  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  to  the  Red  Sea;  and  difierent 
species  are  common  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII.  ] 

Distribution  of  Insects  —  [Qeographioal  Distribution  of  Animals.] 

[To  form  a  general  idea  of  the  animal  kingdom,  it  is  not  enough 
to  Know  the  principal  phenomena  by  which  life  is  manifest  in  ani- 
mate creatures,  and  to  have  studied  the  structure  of  their  bodies, 
and  the  mechanism  of  their  functions;  we  must  also  look  at  the 
manner  in  which  animals  are  distributed  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  endeavour  to  appreciate  the  influence  which  the  different  cir-' 
Gumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  may  exercise  over  them. 

When  we  look  at  the  manner  of  distribution  of  animals  on  the 
globe,  we  are  struck  at  first  with  the  difference  of  the  media  thej 
inhabit.  Some,  as  every  body  knows,  always  live  under  water  and 
quickly  die  when  withdrawn  from  it ;  others  can  only  exist  in  the 
air  and  almost  immediately  perish  when  submerged.  Some  in  fiictt 
are  destined  to  inhabit  the  waters^  and  others  to  live  upon  the  land ; 
and  when  we  compare  aquatic  and  terrestrial  animals,  in  ihm 
physiolodcal  and  anatomical  relations,  we  find,  at  least  in  part^  the 
causes  of  the  differences  in  their  mode  of  existence. 

In  studying  respiration,  it  may  be  observed,  there  is  a  constant  re- 
lation between  the  intensity  of  this  function  and  vital  ener^. 
Animals  consume  in  a  given  time  a  quantity  of  oxygen,  increasing  m 
proportion  to  the  activity  of  their  motions  and  rapidity  of  their  nutii- 
tion :  now,  they  can  obtain  this  oxygen  only  from  the  fluids  sur- 
rounding them ;  in  a  gallon  of  air  there  are  about  84  cubic  inches 
of  this  vivifying  principle,  while  in  a  gallon  of  water  we  ordinarily 
find  only  about  five  cubic  inches.  It  is  evident  then  that  the  degree 
of  activity  in  the  respiratory  function,  indispensable  to  the  exercise 
of  the  faculties  belonging  to  superior  animals,  must  be  of  more  easy 
attainment  in  air  than  in  water,  and  on  account  of  this  difierence 
alone,  the  creatures  highest  in  the  aninuJ  series  cannot  dwell  in 
water.  We  comprehend,  indeed,  that  an  animal  which,  in  order  to 
exist,  must  appropriate  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxygen  every  in- 
stant, does  not  find  it  in  sufficient  quantity  when  plunged  into  water, 
and  therefore  perishes  of  asphyxia.  But  at  first  sight,  it  is  not  easy 
to  explain  why  an  aquatic  animal  cannot  continue  to  live  when  taken 
from  the  water  and  placed  in  the  air,  for  then  we  guj^lj  il  with  • 
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ihnd  nch^  in  oijrgdii  tlkati  liVt,  ike  yiyifving  adaon  of  which  was 
Aiffioi^kit  for  all  its  wants.  Th^re  are,  however^  various  circum- 
stances which,  to  a  certain  degree,  explain  this  phenomenon. 
Physics  teach  us  that  a  hodj  carefully  weighed  in  air  and  in  water, 
is  lighter  in  the  last  than  in  the  first,  and  ^at,  to  sustain  it  in  equi- 
lihrium,  there  is  then  only  required  a  weight  equal  to  its  weight 
in  air,  less  that  of  the  hulk  of  water  it  displaces.  Hence  it  follows 
that  animals  whose  tissues  are  too  soft  to  sustain  themselves  in  air, 
and  are  compressed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  unfit  to  perform 
their  functions  in  the  organism,  can  nevertheless  live  very  well  in 
Water,  where  these  same  tissues,  being  not  much  more  dense  than . 
the  BUrrounding  fluid,  are  required  to  possess  only  a  feeble  power  of 
rnisfance  to  preserve  their  forms  and  to  prevent  the  several  parts 
of  the  body  from  falling  together  on  each  other.  This  considera- 
laoti  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  us  why  gelatinous  animals,  such  as 
itifusorias  or  medusae,  are  necessarily  inhabitants  of  the  water ;  for, 
when  we  observe  one  of  these  delicate  creatures  while  still  in  this 
fluid,  we  perceive  that  all  the  parts,  even  the  most  slender  tissues, 
are  sustained  in  their  proper  position  and  float  easily  in  the  sur- 
rounding medium ;  but  the  moment  they  are  withdrawn,  their  body 
10  almost  entirely  effaced,  ofibring  to  the  eye  only  a  confused  and 
shapeless  mass.  The  influence  of  the  density  of  the  surrounding 
medium  upon  the  mechanical  play  of  these  instruments  of  life  is 
also  felt  in  animals  of  a  more  perfect  structure,  in  which,  however, 
respiration  is  still  carried  on  by  means  of  ramified  membranous  ap- 
pendages, resembling  diminutive  shrub-branc^^es  or  plumes.  For 
example,  in  annelidans,  or  even  in  fishes,  the  branchiae  or  gills  are 
composed  of  flexible  filaments,  which  easily  sustain  themselves  in 
water,  and  therefore  permit  the  respirable  fluid  to  reach  and  renew 
itself  at  all  points  of  their  surface ;  but,  in  air,  these  same  mem- 
branous fllaments  are  in  a  measure  effaced  by  their  own  weight, 
falling  one^on  another,  and,  in  this  way,  exclude  the  oxygen  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  It  results  that  this 
function  is  then  embarrassed,  and  the  animal  may  die  of  asphyxia 
in  the  air,  although  it  found  in  water  all  it  required  for  free  respira- 
tion. To  convince  ourselves  of  the  importance  of  these  variations 
in  the  physical  state  of  organs  placed  in  air  or  in  water,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  be  reminded  of  what  is  seen  in  dissectins-ipoms :  an 
anatomist  desirous  of  studying  the  structure  of  a  very  delicate  part, 
would  succeed  very  indifferently  if  he  made  his  dissection  in  air ; 
hut  by  placing  the  subject  of  investigation  in  water,  he  much  more 
easily  succeeds  in  distinguishing  all  the  parts ;  because  these  parts, 
sustained  in  a  measure  by  this  liquid,  then  preserve  their  natural 
relations  just  as  if  they  were  of  a  consistent  and  stiffer  tissue.  An- 
other circumstance  which  influences  the  possibility  of  living  in  ail* 
or  in  water  is  the  evaporation  which  always  takes  place  from  the 
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place  in  vater.  A  certain  degree  of  desiecatkm  esnaes  all  argoM 
tt>ferv:is  c^i  loM  their  dlstiDguidhing  phjsical  properties,  and  we  find 
tlat  Wvi*:^  hj  evap<»ration  alwajs  produce  death  in  animals  wben 
they  exceed  ceram  linjits.  It  follows  that  creatures  whose  organ- 
izafi^n  vi  not  calculaterl  to  preserve  them  against  the  injnrioas  ^feds 
of  evAporafion,  can  only  live  in  water  and  qoicklj  perish  in  air. 
Now  the  ariiroal  economy  is  eqnal  to  this  exigence  onlj  when  it 
p^/i. ..*.^ .. .,  a  vr-ry  coniplicated  stractare.  In  fact,  if  an  active  respi- 
ntfi';ri  U:  rrqui-ite,  the  respiratory  surface  most  be  deeply  lodged  in 
i^^nitt:  inumal  r-avjry  where  the  air  can  be  renewed  only  in  proportioQ 
ah  it  M  required  for  the  support  of  life.  To  secure  this  renoralaon, 
the  re»pirat^iry  apparatus  must  be  furnished  with  proper  motifc  or- 
gans; to  prevent  the  desiccation  or  drying  of  any  portion  of  the 
vurface  of  the  body,  the  diffusion  of  the  liquids  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  body  must  be  easily  carried  on,  and  there  must  be  an  acdftt 
circulation,  or  the  surface  must  be  invested  by  a  tunic  or  oorering 
that  is  scarcely  permeable.  This  is  so  true,  that  even  in  fishes,  in 
which  the  circulation  is  very  complete,  although  slowly  carried  on, 
and  the  capillary  netrwork  not  very  dense,  death  speedily  takes  place 
JO  consequence  of  desiccation  of  a  part  of  the  body,  of  the  posterior 
portion,  for  example,  even  when  this  portion  alone  is  exposed  to  the 
air,  while  the  rcbt  of  the  animal  remains  under  water. 

We  may  add,  too,  that  in  water,  feeding  may  be  effected  with  less 
perfect  instruments  of  prehension  than  in  air,  where  the  transports- 
ti(ni  of  the  frxxi  rec|ui;'ed  by  the  animal  is  more  difficult  In  all  its 
moht  essential  relations,  life  is  in  a  manner,  more  easily  maintained 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters  than  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  in  the 
atmosphere  it  demands  more  perfect  and  more  complicated  physiolo- 
gical instruments:  the  water  is  the  natural  element  of  animals  lowest 
in  the  zo^jlogical  series ;  and  if  the  productions  of  the  creation  have 
succeeded  each  other  in  the  same  order  as  the  transitory  atates 
through  which  every  animal  passes,  during  the  period  of  its  develop- 
ment, we  may  conclude  that  animate  creatures  first  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters,  a  conclusion  in  accordance  with  the  observations 
of  geologists  and  the  text  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  this  manner  the  physiologist  can  account  for  the  division  of 
aniniaU  between  the  two  geological  elements  of  the  globe,  water  and 
cartii ;  but  these  fundamental  differences  are  not  the  only  ones  ob- 
served ill  the  geographical  distribution  of  animate  creatures.  If  a 
nnturnliMt  familiar  with  the  fauna'  of  his  own  country,  visit  distant 
regions,  hp  8ce<t,  an  he  advances,  that  the  land  becomes  iuhubited  by 

'  Fauna,  from  tho  I^tin,  /auuiu,  the  name  of  a  rural  deity  among  the 
Romauf.  The  aaimali  of  all  kinds  peculiar  to  a  country  constitute  ita 
AViwmi. 
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animals  tew  to  bis  eyes ;  then  these  species  disappear,  in  tbeir  turn 
to  gife  place  to  species  equally  unknown. 

Ify  after  leaving  Frauce,  for  example,  he  laud  in  the  soutb  of 
Africa,  he  will  find  there  only  a  small  number  of  animals  similar  to 
those  he  saw  in  Europe,  and  he  will  remark  especially  the  Elephant, 
with  big  ears;  the  Hippopotamus;  the  Rhinoceros,  with  two  horns; 
the  Giraffe ;  innumerable  herds  of  Antelopes ;  the  Zebra ;  the  Cape 
Buffalo,  the  widened  base  of  whose  horns  covers  the  front ;  the  blaek- 
maned  Lion ;  the  Chimpanzee,  which  of  all  animals  most  resembles 
man;  the  Cynocephalus,  or  dog-faced  Monkey;  Ynltures  of  paiii- 
ctilar  speeies ;  a  multitude  of  birds  of  brilliant  plumage,  strangers 
to  Europe ;  insects,  also  different  from  those  of  the  north ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  fatal  Termite,  which  lives  in  numerous  societies,  and 
builds,  in  common,  its  habitation  of  earth,  which  is  very  curious  in 
its  arrangement  and  of  considerable  height. 

If  our  zoologist  leave  the  Cape  of  Qwd  Hope,  and  penetrate  into 
the  interior  of  the  great  island  of  Madagascar,  he  will  there  find  a 
different  £Eiuna.  He  will  see  none  of  the  large  quadrupeds  he  met 
ilk  Africa ;  in  place  of  the  family  of  monkeys,  he  will  find  other 
mammals  equally  well  formed  for  climbing  trees,  but  more  resembling 
the  camaria,  designated  by  naturalists  under  the  name  of  mdkis; 
he  will  meet  the  ai-aiy  or  sloth,  a  most  singular  animal,  which 
appears  to  be  a  sort  of  object  of  veneration  among  the  inhabitants, 
and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  monkey  and  squirrel ;  Tenrecs 
(a  kind  of  hedge-bog),  small  insecti'vorous  mammals,  which  have 
spiny  backs  like  hedge-hogs,  but  do  not  roll  themselves  in  a  ball ; 
the  Cameleon,  with  forked  nose,  and  many  curious  reptiles  not 
found  elsewhere,  as  well  as  insects  not  less  characteristic  of  that 
region. 

Still  pursuing  his  route  and  arriving  in  India,  our  traveller  sees 
an  elephant  different  from  that  of  Africa;  oxen,  bears,  rhinoceros, 
antelopes,  stags,  different  from  those  of  Africa  and  Europe;  the 
ourang-outang,  and  a  multitude  of  other  monkeys  peculiar  to  those 
countries ;  the  royal  tiger,  the  argus,  the  peacock,  pheasants,  and  ain 
almost  innumerable  host  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects,  unknown 
elsewhere. 

If  he  now  visit  New  Holland,  all  will  be  there  again  new  to  him, 
and  the  aspect  of  this  fauna  vrill  appear  to  him  still  more  strange  than 
the  various  xoological  populations  he  has  passed  in  review.  He  will 
no  longer  meet  with  species  analogous  to  our  oxen,  horses,  bears, 
and  large  camaria ;  large-sized  quadrupeds  are  almost  entirely  want- 
ing ;  he  will  find  kangaroos,  flying^phalangers,  and  the  omithoryn- 
chus.  ' 

Finally,  if  our' traveller,  to  get  back  to  his  own  country,  traverses 
the  vast  continent  of  America,  he  will  discover  a  fauna  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Old  World,  but  composed  almost  entirely  of  different 
83* 
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Bpecies ;  he  will  there  see  monkejs  with  a  prehensile  tail,  large  ear- 
naria  similar  to  our  lions  and  tigers,  hisons,  llamas,  armadillos ;  birdfly 
reptiles,  and  insects,  equally  remarkable,  and  equally  new  to  him. 

Differences  not  less  great  in  the  species  of  animals  peculiar  to 
different-  regions  of  the  globe,  are  observed,  when,  inst^  of  con- 
fining our  observations  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  we  examine 
the  myriads  of  animated  creatures  that  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters.  Pa-ssing  from  the  coasts  of  Europe  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  from  the  latter  into  the  American  seas,  we  meet  with  fishes, 
moUusks,  crustaceans,  and  soophytes,  peculiar  to  each  of  these 
regions.  This  limitation  or  colonization  of  species,  whether  aquatio 
or  terrestrial,  is  so  marked,  that  a  slightly  experienced  naturalist 
cannot  mistake,  even  at  first  sight,  the  original  localities  of  loological 
collections  that  may  have  been  gathered  in  one  or  the  other  of  the 
great  geographical  divisions  of  the  globe,  and  submitted  to  his  exami- 
nation. The  fauna  of  each  of  these  divisions  is  peculiar  to  it,  and 
may  be  easily  characterized  by  the  presence  of  certain  more  or  les 
remarkable  species. 

Naturalists  have  formed  many  theories  to  account  for  this  mode 
of  distribution  of  animals  over  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  but,  in  the 
present  state  of  science,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfkctory  expla- 
nation, without  admitting  that,  in  the  beginning,  the  different  spe- 
cies had  their  origin  in  the  different  regions  where  they  are  found, 
and  that  by  degrees  they  afterwards  spread  afar  and  occupied  a  more 
or  less  considerable  portion  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.  In  shorty 
the  presence  of  a  particular  animal  within  narrow  limits  on  the  earth, 
necessarily  supposes,  when  this  animal  is  found  nowhere  else,  that 
it  bad  its  origin  on  this  spot,  or  that  it  immigrated  there  from  a  more 
or  less  remote  region,  and  that  subsequently  it  was  entirely  destroyed 
where  its  race  commenced,  that  is,  exactly  at  the  place  where,  ac- 
cording to  every  probability,  all  circumstances  most  favourable  to  its 
existence  were  found  in  combination.  There  is  nothing  strongly  in 
favour  of  this  last  hypothesis,  and  it  is  repugnant  to  common  sense 
to  believe  that,  in  the  beginning,  the  same  country  saw  the  birth  of 
the  horse,  the  giraffe,  bison,  and  kangaroo,  for  instance,  but  that 
these  animals  left  it  afterwards,  without  leaving  any  trace  of  their 
passage,  to  colonize,  one  on  the  steppes  of  central  Asia,  another  in 
the  interior  of  Africa,  a  third  in  the  New  World,  and  another  agun 
in  the  great  islands  of  Australia.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  every  species  was  placed,  from  the  beginning,  by  the  Author 
of  all  things,  in  the  region  where  it  was  destined  permanently  to 
live,  and  that  by  extending ,  from  a  certain  number  of  these  distinct 
centres  of  creation,  different  animals  have  spread  throughout  those 
portions  of  the  globe  now  forming  the  domain  of  each  kind.  In 
the  present  condition  of  the  earth,  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  all 
those  zoological  centres :  for  we  can  conceive  the  possibility  of  ex* 
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changes  so  multiplied  between  two  regions,  the  faun»  of  which  were 
primitively  distinct,  that  they  present  species  common  to  both,  and 
nothing  now  points  out  to  the  eyes  of  the  naturalist  their  original 
separation ;  but  when  a  country  is  inhabited  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  species  which  are  not  seen  elsewhere,  even  where  local  circum- 
stances are  most  similar,  we  are  warranted  in  the  supposition  that 
this  region  was  the  theatre  of  a  peculiar  zoological  creation,  and  we 
must  regard  it  as  a  distinct  region. 

What  the  naturalist  should  ask,  is,  not  how  different  portions  of 
the  earth  have  come  now  to  be  inhabited  by  different  species,  but 
how  animals  could  be  so  far  extended  over  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
and  how  nature  placed  variable  limits  to  this  dissemination  according 
to  species.  The  latter  question  especially  presents  itself  to  the  mind 
when  we  consider  the  unequal  extent  now  occupied  by  this  or  that 
group  of  animated  creatures :  for  example,  the  ourang-outang  is  con- 
fined to  the  island  of  Borneo  and  the  neighbouring  lands ;  the  musk-ox 
is  colonized  in  the  most  northern  part  of  Amenca,  and  the  llama  in 
the  elevated  regions  of  Peru  and  Chile,  while  the  wild-duck  is  seen 
everywhere,  from  Lapland  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  the 
United  States  to  China  and  Japan. 

The  circumstances  which  favour  the  dissemination  of  species  are 
of  two  kinds :  the  one  pertains  to  the  animal  itself,  and  the  other  is 
foreign  to  it.  Among  the  first  is  the  development  of  the  locomotive 
power,  all  things  being  equal  in  other  respects ;  the  species  which 
live  attached  to  the  earth,  or  which  possess  only  imperfect  instru- 
ments of  locomotion,  occupy  a  very  limited  extent  of  the  earth's 
surface,  compared  to  those  species  whose  moving  powers  are  rapid 
and  energetic :  among  terrestrial  animals,  birds  present  us  with  most 
examples  of  cosmopolite  species,  and,  among  aquatic  animals,  the 
cetaceans,  and  fishes.  Reptiles,  on  the  contrary,  are  restricted  to 
narrow  limits,  and  the  same  is  true  of  most  molusks  and  crustaceans. 
The  instinct  possessed  by  certain  animals  to  change  their  climate 
periodically,  also  contributes  to  the  dissemination  of  species;  and 
this  instinct  exists  in  a  great  number  of  these  creatures. 

Among  the  circumstances  foreign  to  the  animal,  and  in  a  measure 
accidental,  we  place  first  the  influence  of  man ;  and  to  illustrate  this 
point,  a  few  examples  will  suffice.  The  horse  is  originally  from  the 
steppes  of  Central  Asia,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, no  animal  of  this  species  existed  in  the  New  World ;  the  Spi^- 
niards  carried  it  with  them  there  not  more  than  three  centuries  back, 
and  now,  not  only  do  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  continent,  from 
Hudson's  Bay  to  Terra  del  Fuego,  possess  horses  in  abundance,  but 
these  animals  have  become  wild,  and  are  found  in  almost  countless 
herds.  The  same  is  true  of  the  domestic  ox :  carried  from  the  Old 
to  the  New  World,  they  have  multiplied  there  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  some  parts  of  South  America  they  are  actively  hunted  for 
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tbeir  hides  only,  for  the  manufacture  of  leather.  The  dog  has  been 
everywhere  the  companion  of  man,  and  we  could  instance  a  great 
many  animals  that  have  become  cosmopolite  by  following  us;  the 
rat,  which  appears  to  be  originally  from  America,  overran  Europe 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  now  met  with  even  on  the  islands  of 
Oceanica. 

In  some  cases,  animals  have  been  able  to  break  through  natural 
barriers,  seemingly  insurmountable,  and  spread  themselves  over  a 
more  or  less  considerable  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  by  the 
assistance  of  circumstances  whose  importance  at  first  sight  seema 
very  trifling,  such  as  the  movement  of  a  fragment  of  ice  or  wood, 
often  carried  to  considerable  distances  by  currents :  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  meet  at  sea,  hundreds  of  miles  from  land,  fueos 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  serving  as  a  resting-place 
for  small  crustaceans  incapable  of  transporting  themselves,  by  swim- 
ming, far  from  the  shores  where  they  were  bom.  The  great  mari- 
time current,  the  gulf-stream,  commencing  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
coasts  North  America  to  Newfoundland,  then  directs  its  course  to 
Iceland,  Ireland,  and  returns  towards  the  Azores,  often  bearing  to 
the  coasts  of  Europe,  trunks  of  trees  which  were  conveyed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  most  interior  parts  of  the  New 
World,  to  the  sea ;  it  frequently  happens  that  these  masses  of  wood 
are  perforated  by  the  larva3  of  insects,  and  they  may  afford  attach- 
ment to  the  eggs  of  moUusks,  and  of  fishes,  &c.  Finally,  even 
birds  contribute  to  the  dispersion  of  living  creatures  over  the  surfkce 
of  the  globe,  and  that,  too,  in  a  most  singular  manner :  fireouentlj 
they  do  not  digest  the  eggs  they  swallow,  but,  evacuating  them  at 
places  far  from  where  they  were  picked  up,  carry  to  great  distances 
the  germs  of  racds  unknown  till  then  in  the  countries  where  they 
were  deposited. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  means  of  transportation  and  other  cir- 
cumstances favouring  the  dissemination  of  species,  there  are  very 
few  animals  that  are  really  cosmopolites,  the  most  of  these  creatures 
being  colonized  within  limited  regions.  That  such  should  be  the 
case,  we  can  comprehend  if  we  study  the  circumstances  which  may 
oppose  their  progress.  But  this  study  is  far  from  furnishing  us  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  all  the  cases  of  limited  circumspection 
of  a  species,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  divine  why  certain  animals 
remain  restricted  to  a  locality,  when  nothing  seems  to  oppose  their 
propagation  in  neighbouring  situations. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  the  obstacles  to  the  geographical 
distribution  of  species  are  sometimes  mechanical,  and  at  others, 
physiological ;  among  the  first  are  seas  and  chains  of  lofty  moun- 
tains. To  terrestrial  animals  seas  of  much  extent  are  in  general  an 
impassable  barrier,  and  we  perceive,  all  things  being  equal,  the  mix- 
ture of  two  distinct  faunas  is  always  most  intimate  in  proportion  bm 
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the  regioDS  to  which  they  belong  are,  geographically,  most  approxi- 
mated, or  in  communication  with  each  other,  by  intermediate  lands. 
The  Atlantic  Ocean  prevents  species  peculiar  to  tropical  America, 
from  extending  to  Africa,  Europe,  or  Asia ;  and  the  fauna  of  the 
New  World  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  old  continent,  ex- 
cept in  the  highest  latitudes,  towards  the  north  pole.  But  there  the 
land  of  the  two  continents  is  approximated,  America  being  separated 
from  Asia  only  by  Behring's  Straits,  and  is  connected  to  Europe  by 
Greenland  and  Iceland :  on  this  account  zoological  exchanges  can  be 
more  easily  effected,  and  we  find  there  species  common  to  both 
worlds ;  for  example,  the  white  bear,  the  reindeer,  the  castor,  the 
ermine,  the  bald  eagle,  &o.  -  Chains  of  lofty  mountains  also  consti- 
tate  natural  barners,  which  arrest  the  dispersion  of  species,  and 
prevent  the  admixture  of  faunae,  proper  to  neighbouring  zoological 
regions.  For  instance,  the  opposite  declivities  of  the  Cordillera  of 
the  Andes  are  inhabited  by  species  which  are  for  the  most  part  dif- 
ferent ;  the  insects  of  the  Brazilian  side,  for  example,  are  almost  all 
distinct  from  those  found  in  Peru  and  New  Grenada. 

The  dispersion  of  marine  animals  living  near  coasts  is  prevented 
in  the  same  manner  by  the  geographical  configuration  of  the  earth ; 
but  here  it  is  sometimes  a  continuation  of  a  long  chain  of  land,  and 
sometimes  a  vast  extent  of  open  sea,  which  opposes  the  disseminap 
tion  of  species.  Thus  most  animals  of  the  Mediterranean  are  also 
found  in  the  European  portion  of  the  Atlantic,  but  they  do  not  ex- 
tend to  the  seas  of  India,  from  which  the  Mediterranean  is  separated 
by  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  nor  can  they  traverse  the  ocean  to  gain  the 
shores  of  the  New  World. 

The  physiological  circumstances  which  tend  to  limit  the  different 
faunaD  are  more  numerous ;  and  without  doubt,  the  fi^t  in  considera- 
tion is  the  unequal  temperature  of  different  regions  of  the  earth. 
There  are  species  which  can  bear  an  intense  cold  and  tropical  heat 
equally  well ;  man  and  the  dog,  for  example ;  but  there  are  others 
which,  in  this  respect,  afe  less  favoured  by  nature,  and  which  do  not 
flourish,  or  even  cannot  exist,  except  under  the  influence  of  a  deter- 
mined temperature.  For  instance,  monkeys,  which  thrive  in  tropical 
regions,  almost  always  die  of  phthisis,  when  exposed  to  the  cold  and 
humidity  of  our  climate ;  while  the  reindeer,  formed  to  support  the 
rigours  of  the  long  and  severe  winter  of  Lapland,  suffers  from  the 
warmth  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  generally  succumbs  to  the  influence 
of  a  temperate  climate.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  a  great  number  of 
cases,  the  difference  of  climate  is  alone  sufficient  to  arrest  species  ia 
their  march  from  high  latitudes  towards  the  equator,  or  from  the 
equatorial  regions  towards  the  poles.  The  influence  of  temperature, 
on  the  animal  e(;onomy,  also  explains  why  certain  species  remain 
within  a  chain  of  mountains,  without  being  able  to  extend  beyond 
it  to  amdogous  localities.     We  know,  in  ^ot^  that  temperature  de« 
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creases  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  tbe  land,  and  oonseqnentlji 
animals  that  live  at  considerable  heights  cannot  descend  on  to  the 
low  plains,  to  reach  other  mountains,  without  traversing  countries 
in  which  the  temperature  is  much  higher  than  that  of  their  ordinary 
dwelling.  The  llama,  for  example,  abounds  on  the  pastures  of  Peru 
and  Chile,  situated  at  a  height  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  extending  southwards  to  the  extre- 
mity of  Patagonia,  but  is  not  seen  either  in  Brazil  or  Mexico,  because 
it  cannot  reach  those  countries  without  descending  to  regions  too 
warm  for  its  constitution. 

The  nature  of  the  vegetation,  and  of  the  previously  existing  firani, 
in  a  region  of  the  gloM,  also  exerts  an  influence  on  its  invi^on  by 
exotic  species.  Thus,  the  dispersion  of  the  silk-worm  is  limited  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  mulberry,  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  lati- 
tude ;  the  cochineal  cannot  spread  beyond  the  re^on  in  which  the 
cactus  grows;  and  the  large  carnaria,  except  those  that  live  on 
fishes,  cannot  exist  in  the  polar  regions,  where  vegetable  productions 
are  too  poor  to  nourish  any  considerable  number  of  herbivorous 
quadrupeds. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  these  necessary  rela- 
tions between  the  existence  of  an  animal  specieS|  in  a  particular 
place,  and  the  existence  of  certain  climatic,  phytological,  or  zoologi- 
cal conditions ;  but  our  limits  do  not  permit  these  details,  and  &e 
considerations  we  have  already  presented,  appear  to  be  sufficient  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  nature  has  effected  the  disse- 
mination of  animal  species,  on  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface ; 
and,  to  attain  the  end  we  proposed  to  ourselves  in  commencing  the 
subject,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  glance  at  the  results  brought  about 
by  the  different  circumstances  we  have  just  mentioned,  that  is. 
the  present  state  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  animated 
creatures. 

When  we  compare  with  each  other  the  different  regions  of  the 
globe,  in  respect  to  their  zoological  population,  we  are  at  first  struck 
by  the  extreme  inequality  remarked  in  the  number  of  species.  In 
one  countiT  we  find  a  great  diversity  in  the  form  and  structure  of 
the  animals  composing  its  fauna,  while  in  another  place,  there  is 
great  uniformity  in  this  respect ;  iind  it  is  easy  to  perceive  a  certain 
relation  existing  between  the  different  degrees  of  zoolbgioal  richnesSi 
and  the  more  or  less  considerable  elevation  of  temperature.  In 
fact,  the  number  of  species,  both  marioe  and  terrestrial,  augments, 
in  general,  as  we  descend  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator.  l*he 
most  remote  lands  of  the  polar  regions  offer  little  to  the  observation 
of  the  traveller  but  some  insects,  and  in  the  glacial  seas  the  fishes 
and  mollusks  are  but  little  varied ;  in' temperate  climates  the  fauna 
becomes  mom  numerous  in  species;  but  it  is  m  tropical  regions 
that  nature  has  displayed  the  greatest  prodigality  in  this  respect,  and 
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the  zoologUt  cannot  behold  withoat  astonishment  the  endless  diyer- 
gity  of  animals  that  he  there  finds  assembled. 

It  is  also  remarked  that  there  is  a  singular  coincidence  between 
the  elevation  of  temperature  in  different  zoological  regions,  and  the 
degree  of  organic  perfection  of  the  animals  which  inhabit  them. 
Those  animals  which  most  nearly  resemble  man^  and  also  those  in 
the  great  zoological  divisions  which  possess  the  most  complicated 
organization,  and  the  most  developed  Acuities,  live  in  the  warmest 
dimates;  while  in  the  polar  resions  we  meet  with  creatures  occupy- 
ing a  low  rank  in  the  zoologiou  series.  Monkeys^  for  example,  are 
Qonfined  to  the  warm  parts  of  the  two  continents;  the  same  is  tnxe 
of  parrots  among  birds,  of  crocodiles  and  tortoises  among  reptiles, 
imd  of  land-crabs  among  crustaceans,  all  of  them  the  most  perfect 
animals  of  their  respective  classes. 

It  is  also  in  warm  countries  that  we  find  animals  4he  most  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  their  colours,  their  size,  and  the  strange- 
ness of  their  forms. 

Indeed  there  seems  to  exist  a  certain  relation  between  the  climate 
and  the  tendency  of  nature  to  produce  this  or  that  animal  form. 
We  observe  a  very  great  resemblance  between  most  animals  inhab- 
iting the  extreme  northern  and  southern  regions ;  the  faunas  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  are  very 
aaalogous  in  their  general  aspect,  and  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
two  worlds  similar  forms  predominate.  It  is  not  identical  species 
that  we  meet  in  distinct  and  nearly  isothermal  regions,  but  species 
more  or  less  approximating  to  each  other,  which  seem  to  be  the  re- 
presentatives of  one  and  the  same  type.  For  example,  the  monkeys 
of  India  and  of  Central  Africa  are  represented  in  tropical  America 
by  other  monkeys  easily  dbtinguishable  from  the  first;  the  lion, 
tiger,  and  panther,  of  the  old  continent,  correspond 'to  the  cougar, 
jaguar,  and  ounce,  of  the  New  World.  The  mountains  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America,  nourish  bears  of  distinct  species,  but  dif- 
fering very  little  from  each  other.  Seals  abound  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  polar  circles;  and  if  we  seek  the  proofs  of 
this  tendency,  not  among  the  highest  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
bnt  among  the  inferior  creatures,  they  will  be  found  not  less  evident : 
oray-fishes,  for  example,  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  temperate  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  and  are  found  throughout  Europe,  in  a  species 
common  to  European  streams;  in  the  South  of  Russia,  there  is  a 
diflTerent  species ;  in  North  America,  there  are  two  species,  distinct 
firom  the  preceding;  in  Chile,  there  is  a  fourth  species;  in  the  south 
of  New  Holland,  a  fifth ;  in  Madagascar,  a  sixth ;  and  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  a  seventh. 

A  comparison  of  the  faunas  peculiar  to  the  different  zoological 
ra;ions  of  the  globe  leads  to  other  results  for  which  it  is  more  diffir 
mut  to  account;  when  we  e^^mine  successively  the  assemblage  of 
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surface  of  organized  bodies  placed  in  the  air,  but  which  caDoot  take 
place  in  water.  A  certain  degree  of  desiccation  causes  all  organic 
tissues  to  lose  their  distinguishing  physical  properties,  and  we  find 
that  losses  by  evaporation  always  produce  death  in  animals  when 
they  exceed  certain  limits.  It  follows  that  creatures  whose  organ- 
ization is  not  calculated  to  preserve  them  against  the  injurious  effects 
of  evaporation,  can  only  live  in  water  and  quickly  perish  in  air. 
Now  the  animal  economy  is  equal  to  this  exigence  only  when  it 
possesses  a  very  complicated  structure.  In  fact,  if  an  active  respi- 
ration be  requisite,  the  respiratory  surface  must  be  deeply  lodged  in 
some  internal  cavity  where  the  air  can  be  renewed  only  in  proportion 
as  it  is  required  for  the  support  of  life.  To  secure  this  renovation, 
the  respiratory  apparatus  must  be  furnished  with  proper  motive  or- 
gans; to  prevent  the  desiccation  or  drying  of  any  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  the  diffusion  of  the  liquids  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  body  must  be  easily  carried  on,  and  there  must  be  an  active 
circulation,  or  the  surface  must  be  invested  by  a  tunic  or  covering 
that  is  scarcely  permeable.  This  is  so  true,  that  even  in  fishes,  in 
which  the  circulation  is  very  complete,  although  slowly  carried  on, 
and  the  capillary  net- work  not  very  dense,  death  speedily  takes  placo 
in  consequence  of  desiccation  of  a  part  of  the  body,  of  the  posterior 
portion,  for  example,  even  when  this  portion  alone  is  exposed  to  the 
air,  while  the  rest  of  the  animal  remains  under  water. 

We  may  add,  too,  that  in  water,  feeding  may  be  effected  with  less 
perfect  instruments  of  prehension  than  in  air,  where  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  food  re({uifed  by  the  animal  is  more  difficult.  In  all  its 
most  essential  relations,  life  is  in  a  manner,  more  easily  maintained 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters  than  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  in  the 
atmosphere  it  demands  more  perfect  and  more  complicated  physiolo- 
gical instruments :  the  water  is  the  natural  element  of  animals  lowest 
in  the  zoological  series ;  and  if  the  productions  of  the  creation  have 
succeeded  each  other  in  the  same  order  as  the  transitory  states 
through  which  every  animal  passes,  during  the  period  of  its  develop- 
ment, we  may  conclude  that  animate  creatures  first  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters,  a  conclusion  in  accordance  with  the  observations 
of  geologists  and  the  text  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  this  manner  the  physiologist  can  account  for  the  division  of 
animals  between  the  two  geological  elements  of  the  globe,  water  and 
earth  ;  but  these  fundamental  differences  are  not  the  only  ones  ob- 
served in  the  geographical  distribution  of  animate  creatures.  If  a 
naturalist  familiar  with  the  fauna*  of  his  own  country,  visit  distant 
regions,  he  sees,  as  he  advances,  that  the  land  becomes  inhabited  by 

*  Fauna,  from  the  Lalio,  faunus,  the  name  of  a  rural  deity  among  the 
RomaDf.  The  animals  of  all  kinds  peculiar  to  a  country  constiiuU  its 
Fauna, 
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animals  new  to  bis  eyes ;  then  these  species  disftppear^  in  their  turn 
to  give  place  to  species  equally  unknown. 

if,  after  leaving  France,  for  example,  be  land  in  the  soutb  of 
Africa,  be  will  find  there  only  a  small  number  of  animals  similar  to 
those  he  saw  in  Europe,  and  he  will  remark  especially  the  Elephant, 
with  big  ears;  the  Hippopotamus ;  the  Rhinoceros,  with  two  horns ; 
the  Giraffe;  innumerable  herds  of  Antelopes;  the  Zebra;  the  Gape 
Buffalo,  the  widened  base  of  whose  horns  covers  the  front ;  the  blaek- 
maned  Lion ;  the  Chimpanzee,  which  of  all  animals  most  resembles 
man ;  the  Cynooephalus,  or  dog-faced  Monkey ;  Ynltures  of  parti- 
cular species;  a  multitude  of  birds  of  brilliant  plumage,  strangers 
to  Europe ;  insects,  also  different  from  those  of  the  north ;  for  fix- 
ample,  the  fatal  Termite,  which  lives  in  numerous  societies,  and 
builds,  in  common,  its  habitation  of  earth,  which  is  very  curious  in 
its  arrangement  and  of  considerable  height. 

If  our  zoologist  leave  the  Cape  of  Qwd  Hope,  and  penetrate  into 
the  interior  of  the  great  island  of  Madagascar,  he  will  there  find  a 
different  fauna.  He  will  see  none  of  the  large  quadrupeds  he  met 
in-  Africa ;  in  place  of  the  family  of  monkeys,  he  will  find  other 
mammals  equally  well  formed  for  climbing  trees,  but  more  resembling 
the  camaria,  designated  by  naturalists  under  the  name  of  mdkis; 
he  will  meet  the  awzt,  or  sloth,  a  most  singular  animal,  which 
appears  to  be  a  sort  of  object  of  veneration  among  the  inhabitants, 
and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  monkey  and  squirrel ;  Tenrecs 
(a  kind  of  hedge-hog),  small  insecti'vorous  mammals,  which  have 
spiny  backs  like  hedge-hogs,  but  do  not  roll  themselves  in  a  ball ; 
the  Cameleon,  with  fork^  nose,  and  many  curious  reptiles  not 
found  elsewhere,  as  well  as  insects  not  less  characteristic  of  that 
region. 

Still  pursuing  his  route  and  arriving  in  India,  our  traveller  sees 
an  elephant  different  from  that  of  Africa ;  oxen,  bears,  rhinoceros, 
antelopes,  stags,  different  from  those  of  Africa  and  Europe;  the 
ourang-outang,  and  a  multitude  of  other  monkeys  peculiar  to  those 
countries ;  the  royal  tiger,  the  argus,  the  peacock,  pheasants,  and  ain 
almost  innumerable  host  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects,  unknown 
elsewhere. 

If  he  now  visit  New  Holland,  all  will  be  there  again  new  to  him, 
and  the  aspect  of  this  &una  vnll  appear  to  him  still  more  strange  than 
the  various  zoological  populations  he  has  passed  in  review.  He  will 
no  longer  meet  with  species  analoffous  to  our  oxen,  homes,  bears, 
and  large  camaria ;  large-sized  quadrupeds  are  almost  entirely  want- 
ing ;  he  will  find  kangaroos,  fiying^phalangers,  and  the  omithoryn- 
chus.  ' 

Finally,  if  our' traveller,  to  get  back  to  his  own  country,  traverses 
the  vast  continent  of  America,  he  will  discover  a  fauna  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Old  World,  but  composed  almost  entirely  of  d^rent 
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species ;  he  will  there  see  monkeys  with  a  prehensile  tail,  large  car- 
naria  similar  to  our  lions  and  tigers,  hisons,  llamas,  armadillos ',  birds, 
reptiles,  and  insects,  equally  remarkable,  and  equally  new  to  him. 

Differences  not  less  great  in  the  species  of  animals  peculiar  to 
different-  regions  of  the  globe,  are  observed,  when,  instead  of  con- 
fining our  observations  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  we  examine 
the  myriads  of  animated  creatures  that  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters.  Pa.ssing  from  the  coasts  of  Europe  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  from  the  latter  into  the  American  seas,  we  meet  with  fishes, 
mollusks,  crustaceans,  and  soophytes,  peculiar  to  each  of  these 
regions.  This  limitation  or  colonization  of  species,  whether  aquatio 
or  terrestrial,  is  so  marked,  that  a  slightly  oxpcrienoed  naturalist 
cannot  mistake,  even  at  first  sight,  the  original  localities  of  zoological 
collections  that  may  have  been  gathered  in  one  or  the  other  of  the 
great  geographical  divisions  of  the  globe,  and  submitted  to  his  exami- 
nation. The  fauna  of  each  of  these  divisions  is  peculiar  to  it^  and 
may  be  easily  characterized  by  the  presence  of  certain  more  or  leas 
remarkable  species. 

Naturalists  have  formed  many  theories  to  account  for  this  mode 
of  distribution  of  animals  over  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  but,  in  the 
present  state  of  science,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation, without  admitting  that,  in  the  beginning,  the  different  spe- 
cies had  their  origin  in  the  different  regions  where  they  are  found, 
and  that  by  degrees  they  afterwards  spread  afar  and  occupied  a  more 
or  less  considerable  portion  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.  In  short, 
the  presence  of  a  particular  animal  within  narrow  limits  on  the  earth, 
necessarily  supposes,  when  this  animal  is  found  nowhere  else,  that 
it  had  its  origin  on  this  spot,  or  that  it  immigrated  there  from  a  more 
or  less  remote  region,  and  that  subsequently  it  was  entirely  destroyed 
where  its  race  commenced,  that  is,  exactly  at  the  place  where,  ao- 
cording  to  every  probability,  all  circumstances  most  favourable  to  its 
existence  were  found  in  combination.  There  is  nothing  strongly  in 
favour  of  this  last  hypothesis,  and  it  is  repugnant  to  common  sense 
to  believe  that,  in  the  beginning,  the  same  country  saw  the  birth  of 
the  horse,  the  giraffe,  bison,  and  kangaroo,  for  instance,  but  that 
these  animals  left  it  afterwards,  without  leaving  any  trace  of  their 
passage,  to  colonize,  one  on  the  steppes  of  central  Asia,  another  in 
the  interior  of  Africa,  a  third  in  the  New  World,  and  another  again 
in  the  great  islands  of  Australia.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  every  species  was  placed,  from  the  beginning,  by  the  Author 
of  all  things,  in  the  region  where  it  was  destined  permanently  to 
live,  and  that  by  extending ,  from  a  certain  number  of  these  distinct 
centres  of  creation,  different  animals  have  spread  throughout  those 
portions  of  the  globe  now  forming  the  domain  of  each  kind.  In 
the  present  condition  of  the  earth,  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  all 
those  zoological  centres :  for  we  can  conceive  the  possibility  of  ex«* 
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changes  so  multiplied  between  two  regions,  the  fannse  of  which  were 
primitively  distinct,  that  they  present  species  common  to  both,  and 
nothing  now  points  out  to  the  eyes  of  the  naturalist  their  original 
separation ;  but  when  a  country  is  inhabited  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  species  which  are  not  seen  elsewhere,  even  where  local  circum- 
stances are  most  similar,  we  are  warranted  in  the  supposition  that 
this  region  was  the  theatre  of  a  peculiar  zoological  creation,  and  we 
must  regard  it  as  a  distinct  region. 

What  the  naturalist  should  ask,  is,  not  how  different  portions  of 
the  earth  have  come  now  to  be  inhabited  by  different  species,  but 
how  animals  could  be  so  far  extended  over  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
and  how  nature  placed  variable  limits  to  this  dissemination  according 
to  species.  The  latter  question  especially  presents  itself  to  the  mind 
when  we  consider  the  unequal  extent  now  occupied  by  this  or  that 
group  of  animated  creatures :  for  example,  the  ourang-outang  is  con- 
fined to  the  island  of  Borneo  and  the  neighbouring  lan^ ;  the  musk-ox 
is  colonized  in  the  most  northern  part  of  America,  and  the  llama  in 
the  elevated  regions  of  Peru  and  Chile,  while  the  wild-duck  is  seen 
everywhere,  from  Lapland  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  the 
United  States  to  China  and  Japan. 

The  circumstances  which  favour  the  dissemination  of  species  are 
of  two  kinds :  the  one  pertains  to  the  animal  itself,  and  the  other  is 
foreign  to  it.  Among  the  first  is  the  development  of  the  locomotive 
power,  all  things  being  equal  in  other  respects ;  the  species  which 
live  attached  to  the  earth,  or  which  possess  only  imperfect  instru- 
ments of  locomotion,  occupy  a  very  limited  extent  of  the  earth^s 
surface,  compared  to  those  species  whose  moving  powers  are  rapid 
and  energetic :  among  terrestrial  animals,  birds  present  us  with  most 
examples  of  cosmopolite  species,  and,  among  aquatic  animals,  the 
cetaceans,  and  fishes.  Keptiles,  on  the  contrary,  are  restrict^  to 
narrow  limits,  and  the  same  is  true  of  most  molusks  and  crustaceans. 
The  instinct  possessed  by  certain  animals  to  change  their  climate 
periodically,  also  contributes  to  the  dissemination  of  species;  and 
this  instinct  exists  in  a  great  number  of  these  creatures. 

Among  the  circumstances  foreign  to  the  animal,  and  in  a  measure 
accidental,  we  place  first  the  influence  of  man ;  and  to  illustrate  this 
point,  a  few  examples  will  suffice.  The  horse  is  originally  from  the 
steppes  of  Central  Asia,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, no  animal  of  this  species  existed  in  the  New  World ;  the  Spa- 
niards carried  it  with  them  there  not  more  than  three  centuries  back, 
and  now,  not  only  do  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  continent,  from 
Hudson's  Bay  to  Terra  del  Fuego,  possess  horses  in  abundance,  but 
these  animals  have  become  wild,  and  are  found  in  almost  countless 
herds.  The  same  is  true  of  the  domestic  ox :  carried  from  the  Old 
to  the  New  World,  they  have  multiplied  there  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  some  parts  of  South  America  they  are  actively  hunted  for 
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tbeir  bides  only,  for  the  manufacture  of  leather.  The  dog  his  been 
ererywhorc  the  companion  of  man,  and  we  could  instance  a  great 
many  animals  that  have  become  cosmopolite  by  following  us;  the 
rat,  which  appears  to  be  originally  from  America,  overran  Europe 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  now  met  with  even  on  the  islands  of 
Oceanica. 

In  some  cases,  animals  have  been  able  to  break  through  natural 
barriers,  seemingly  insurmountable,  and  spread  themselves  over  a 
more  or  less  considerable  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  by  the 
assistance  of  circumstances  whose  importance  at  first  sight  seems 
Tery  trifling,  such  as  the  movement  of  a  fragment  of  ice  or  wood, 
often  carried  to  considerable  distances  by  currents :  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  meet  at  sea,  hundreds  of  miles  from  land,  fueos 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  serving  as  a  resting-plaoe 
for  small  crustaceans  incapable  of  transporting  themselves,  by  swim- 
ming, far  from  the  shores  where  they  were  bom.  The  great  mari- 
time current,  the  gulf-stream,  commencing  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
coasts  North  America  to  Newfoundland,  then  directs  its  course  to 
Iceland,  Ireland,  and  returns  towards  the  Azores,  often  bearing  to 
the  coasts  of  Europe,  trunks  of  trees  which  were  conveyed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  most  interior  parts  of  the  New 
Worid,  to  the  sea;  it  frequently  happens  that  these  masses  of  wood 
are  perforated  by  the  larvas  of  insects,  and  they  may  afford  attach- 
ment to  the  eggs  of  mollosks,  and  of  fishes,  &c.  Finally,  even 
birds  contribute  to  the  dispersion  of  living  creatures  over  the  surfiioe 
of  the  globe,  and  that,  too,  in  a  most  singular  manner :  freouently 
they  do  not  digest  the  eggs  they  swallow,  but,  evacuating  them  at 
places  far  from  where  they  were  picked  up,  carry  to  great  distances 
the  germs  of  racds  unknown  till  then  in  the  countries  where  they 
were  deposited. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  means  of  transportation  and  other  cir- 
cumstances favouring  the  dissemination  of  species,  there  are  very 
few  animals  that  are  really  cosmopolites,  the  most  of  these  creatures 
being  colonized  within  limited  regions.  That  such  should  be  the 
case,  we  can  comprehend  if  we  study  the  circumstances  which  may 
oppose  their  progress.  But  this  study  is  far  from  furnishing  us  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  all  the  cases  of  limited  circumspection 
of  a  species,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  divine  why  certain  animals 
remain  restricted  to  a  locality,  when  nothing  seems  to  oppose  their 
propagation  in  neighbouring  situations. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  the  obstacles  to  the  geographical 
distribution  of  species  are  sometimes  mechanical,  and  at  others, 
physiological ;  among  the  first  are  seas  and  chains  of  lofty  moun- 
tains. To  terrestrial  animals  seas  of  much  extent  are  in  general  an 
impassable  barrier,  and  we  perceive,  all  things  being  equal,  the  mix- 
^~  of  two  distinct  faunas  is  always  most  intimate  in  proportion  as 
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the  regions  to  which  they  belong  are,  geographically^  most  approxi- 
mated; or  in  communication  with  each  other,  by  intermediate  lands. 
The  Atlantic  Ocean  prevents  species  peculiar  to  tropical  America, 
from  extending  to  Africa,  Europe,  or  Asia ;  and  the  fauna  of  the 
New  World  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  old  continent,  ex- 
cept in  the  highest  latitudes,  towards  the  north  pole.  But  there  the 
land  of  the  two  continents  is  approximated,  America  being  separated 
from  Asia  only  by  Behring's  Straits,  and  is  connected  to  Europe  by 
Greenland  and  Iceland :  on  this  account  zoological  exchanges  can  be 
more  easily  effected,  and  we  find  there  species  common  to  both 
worlds ;  for  example,  the  white  bear,  the  reindeer,  the  castor,  the 
ermine,  the  bald  eagle,  &o.  Chains  of  lofty  mountains  also  consti* 
tute  natural  barriers,  which  arrest  the  dispersion  of  species,  and 
prevent  the  admixture  of  faunae,  proper  to  neighbouring  zoological 
regions.  For  instance,  the  opposite  declivities  of  the  Cordillera  of 
the  Andes  are  inhabited  by  species  which  are  for  the  most  part  dif- 
ferent; the  insects  of  the  Brazilian  side,  for  example,  are  almost  all 
distinct  from  those  found  in  Peru  and  New  Grenada. 

The  dispersion  of  marine  animals  living  near  coasts  is  prevented 
in  the  same  manner  by  the  geographical  configuration  of  the  earth ; 
but  here  it  is  sometimes  a  continuation  of  a  long  chain  of  land,  and 
sometimes  a  vast  extent  of  open  sea,  which  opposes  the  dissemina- 
tion of  species.  Thus  most  animals  of  the  Mediterranean  are  also 
found  in  the  European  portion  of  the  Atlantic,  but  they  do  not  ex- 
tend to  the  seas  of  India,  from  which  the  Mediterranean  is  separated 
by  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  nor  can  they  traverse  the  ocean  to  gain  the 
shores  of  the  New  World. 

The  physiological  circumstances  which  tend  to  limit  the  different 
faunas  are  more  numerous ;  and  without  doubt,  the  fii^t  in  considera- 
tion is  the  unequal  temperature  of  different  regions  of  the  earth. 
There  are  species  which  can  bear  an  intense  cold  and  tropical  heat 
equally  well ;  man  and  the  dog,  for  example ;  but  there  are  others 
which,  in  this  respect,  afe  less  favoured  by  nature,  and  which  do  not 
flourish,  or  even  cannot  exist,  except  under  the  influence  of  a  deter- 
mined temperature.  For  instance,  monkeys,  which  thrive  in  tropical 
regions,  almost  always  die  of  phthisis,  when  exposed  to  the  cold  and 
humidity  of  our  climate ;  while  the  reindeer,  formed  to  support  the 
rigours  of  the  long  and  severe  winter  of  Lapland,  suffers  from  the 
warmth  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  generally  succumbs  to  the  influence 
of  a  temperate  climate.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  a  great  number  of 
cases,  the  difference  of  climate  is  alone  sufficient  to  arrest  species  in 
their  march  from  high  latitudes  towards  the  equator,  or  from  the 
equatorial  regions  towards  the  poles.  The  influence  of  temperature, 
on  the  animal  cQonomy,  also  explains  why  certain  species  remain 
within  a  chain  of  mountains,  without  being  able  to  extend  beyond 
it  to  analogous  localities.     We  know,  in  faot,  that  temperature  de- 
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creases  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  land,  and  oonsequeniljj 
animals  that  live  at  considerable  heights  cannot  descend  on  to  the 
low  plains,  to  reach  other  mountains,  without  traversing  countries 
in  which  the  temperature  is  much  higher  than  that  of  their  ordinary 
dwelling.  The  11a ma,  for  example,  abounds  on  the  pastures  of  Peru 
and  Chile,  situated  at  a  height  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  extending  southwards  to  the  extre- 
mity of  Patagonia,  but  is  not  seen  either  in  Brazil  or  Mexico,  because 
it  cannot  reach  those  countries  without  descending  to  regions  too 
warm  for  its  constitution. 

The  nature  of  the  vegetation,  and  of  the  previously  existing  fkuna, 
in  a  region  of  the  glo^,  also  exerts  an  influence  on  its  invi^on  by 
exotic  species.  Thus,  the  dispersion  of  the  silk-worm  is  limited  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  mulberry,  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  lati- 
tude ;  the  cochineal  cannot  spresid  beyond  the  region  in  which  the 
cactus  grows;  and  the  large  carnaria,  except  those  that  live  on 
fishes,  cannot  exist  in  the  polar  regions,  where  vegetable  productions 
are  too  poor  to  nourish  any  considerable  number  of  herbivorons 
quadrupeds. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  these  necessary  rela- 
tions between  the  existence  of  an  animal  species,  in  a  particular 
place,  and  the  existence  of  certain  climatic,  phytological,  or  zoologi- 
cal conditions ;  but  our  limits  do  not  permit  these  details,  and  we 
considerations  we  have  already  presented,  appear  to  be  sufficient  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  nature  has  effected  the  disse- 
mination of  animal  species,  on  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface ; 
and,  to  attain  the  end  we  proposed  to  ourselves  in  commencing  the 
subject,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  glance  at  the  results  brought  about 
by  the  different  circumstances  we  have  just  mentioned,  that  is. 
the  present  state  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  animated 
creatures. 

When  we  compare  with  each  other  the  different  regions  of  the 
globe,  in  respect  to  their  zoological  population,  we  are  at  first  struck 
by  the  extreme  inequality  remarked  in  the  number  of  species.  In 
one  country  we  find  a  great  diversity  in  the  form  and  structure  of 
the  animals  composing  its  fauna,  while  in  another  place,  there  is 
great  uniformity  in  this  respect ;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  a  certain 
relation  existing  between  the  different  degrees  of  zoolbgical  richnesS| 
and  the  more  or  less  considerable  elevation  of  temperature.  In 
fact,  the  number  of  species,  both  marine  and  terrestrial,  augments, 
in  general,  as  we  descend  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator.  I'he 
most  remote  lands  of  the  polar  regions  offer  little  to  the  observation 
of  the  traveller  but  some  insects,  and  in  the  glacial  seas  the  fishes 
and  mollusks  are  but  little  varied;  iif  temperate  climates  the  fauna 
becomes  more  numerous  in  species;  but  it  is  in  tropical  regions 
that  nature  has  displayed  the  greatest  prodigality  in  this  respect,  and 
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the  xoologist  casDot  behold  withoat  astoDishmeDt  the  endless  diver- 
lity  of  animals  that  he  there  finds  assembled. 

It  is  also  remarked  that  there  is  a  singular  coincidence  between 
the  elevation  of  temperature  in  different  zoological  regions,  and  the 
degree  of  organic  perfection  of  the  animals  which  inhabit  them. 
Those  animals  which  most  nearly  resemble  man,  and  also  those  in 
the  great  Eoological  divisions  which  possess  the  most  complicated 
organization,  and  the  most  developed  faculties,  live  in  the  warmest 
climates,  while  in  the  polar  regions  we  meet  with  creatures  occupy- 
ing a  low  rank  in  the  zoologiou  series.  Monkeys,  for  example,  are 
confined  to  the  warm  parts  of  the  two  continents;  the  same  is  time 
^  parrots  among  birds,  of  crocodiles  and  tortoises  among  reptiles^ 
^nd  of  land-crabs  among  crustaceans,  all  of  them  the  most  perfect 
animals  of  their  respective  classes. 

It  is  also  in  warm  countries  that  we  find  animals  the  most  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  their  colours,  their  size,  and  the  strange- 
ness of  their  forms. 

Indeed  there  seems  to  exist  a  certain  relation  between  the  climate 
and  the  tendency  of  nature  to  produce  this  or  that  animal  form. 
We  observe  a  very  great  resemblance  between  most  animals  inhab- 
iting the  extreme  northern  and  southern  regions ;  the  faunas  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  are  very 
analogous  in  their  general  aspect,  and  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
two  worlds  similar  forms  preidominate.  It  is  not  identical  species 
that  we  meet  in  distinct  and  nearly  isothermal  regions,  but  species 
more  or  less  approximating  to  each  other,  which  seem  to  be  the  re- 
presentatives of  one  and  the  same  type.  For  example,  the  monkeys 
of  India  and  of  Central  Africa  are  represented  in  tropical  America 
by  other  monkeys  easily  distinguishable  from  the  first;  the  lion, 
tiger,  and  panther,  of  the  old  continent,  correspond* to  the  congaTy 
jagoar,  and  ounce,  of  the  New  World.  The  mountains  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America,  nourish  bears  of  distinct  species,  but  dif- 
fering very  little  from  each  other.  Seals  abound  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  polar  circles ;  and  if  we  seek  the  proofs  of 
this  tendency,  not  among  the  highest  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
but  among  the  inferior  creatures,  they  will  be  found  not  less  evident : 
cray-fishes,  for  example,  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  temperate  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  and  are  found  throughout  Europe,  in  a  species 
common  to  European  streams ;  in  the  South  of  Russia,  there  is  a 
different  species ;  in  North  America,  there  are  two  species^  distinct 
from  the  preceding ;  in  Chile,  there  is  a  fourth  species ;  in  the  south 
of  New  Holland,  a  fifth ;  in  Madagascar,  a  sixth ;  and  at  the  Cape 
<rf  Good  Hope,  a  seventh. 

A  comparison  of  the  faunse  peculiar  to  the  different  zoological 
regions  of  the  globe  leads  to  other  results  for  which  it  is  more  diQr 
ooit  to  account;  when  wo  examine  successively  the  assemblage  of 
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sfKciea  inhabiting  Ajbu  Afruau  and  Amprna,  w«  natoA  iiak  Ae 
fonr.a  ^f  che  N'-iw  W  jHiI  is  •^haraetpnKd  by  iofenotitj^  a  firC  wkiA 
iid  art  ?s<!are  the  wiL^Gnicai  B4i£in.  In  a  wartL  tbei«  are  no 
iii:tmri:aj  existing  anw  in  die  New  W^jriii  as  targe  as  thoae  of  tbe 
.'111 :  i^  ia  aru».  we  dnd.  in  America^  i  i^onfflderabLe  number  of  aMm- 
kej<§.  bat  am>m^  cbem  there  »  ncae  ^yisl  to  cbe  oann^-ootuigy  or 
ehimpanxee  ;  the  Fo«iearia  ami  eiien^ci  nbtinnd  most,  wbieii,  cf  all 
ordmarj  mamnuk,  xre  the  uiast  mcellzgigitL  FmaQj,  in  Aaxrica, 
ve  find  opoesoms.  a^nfmah  belonging  to  an.  infoior  type  of  or&mj 
mammab,  which  haw  ao  refFreaentatiTe^  netthar  eb  'Earofty  mar 
A^a,  nor  Afiriea  If  we  pws  finm  the  Xew  Worid  to  Ifae  ilffl 
newer  regun  of  AflatraEt^  we  ^all  ^ere  «e  a  fisma  wfioae  iniefi- 
ority  is  «dll  more  decHied.  fiir  there  the  djs  of  wiammali  ii  ataiurfj 
represented  by  the  M^rsapciLf  and  3f  onotremata. 

As  to  the  limitatBon  of  the  different  mological  regkna  into  wliidi 
the  giobe  u  dxiided,  and  the  composition  of  the  bmat  proper  to 
eaeh^  we  cannot  treat  without  exceeding  our  limits ;  bot  we  regret 
this  lesBy  becanae,  m  the  present  state  of  science,  these  qnesdons  are 
fa  firom  beisg  settled. — Rtuck^nlery^ — Elem^mU  of  Xat  Sui."] 

DISTBTBUnOX  OF  KSECTS.' 

Nearly  ooe  hnndred  and  twenty  tkooaand  insects  are  knofva: 
some  with  wings,  others  without;  some  are  aquatic,  oCkers  are 

'  The  great  diriaioii  of  the  aniiaal  hingdoia  of  the  ArtitmUUt,  to  whi^ 
iMeeta  belong,  conaistfl  of  the  following  foar  dMMSta ;  the  three  firai  hraathr 
ifig  air  bj  air-Tessels  (trachea;  or  air-poachea. 

1.  IfU€ctM. — Head  distinct;  three  dirisoos  of  the  body,  tiz.  head,  thorax, 

and  abdomen ;  three  pairs  of  legs,  and  wings  in  generaL 

2.  Myrinpoda, — Head  distinct ;  24  or  more  pairs  of  legs,  no  miga 

3.  Araeknida  or  Spiders. — Four  pairs  of  legs,  head  and  thorax  aaited,  bo 

antenna)  or  feelers,  on  wings. 

4.  Cnuia^iOj  as  Crabs,  Lobsters,  kc — Respiration  by  means  of  braacfaim 

or  gills,  and  in  general  agnatic,  fire  or  seren  pairs  of  legs. 
Insects  properlj  so  called  are  dirided  into  eight  families : — 

1.  Coleoptera  or  Beetles,  &c.,  which  haTe  foor  wings,  two  hard  or  wing 

eorers  called  Elytra,  and  two  soft  or  membranaceons  nsed  for  flying 
and  folded  nnder  the  latter ;  Cantharides,  the  Egyptian  Scarabmas, 
and  the  I>a/Jybird  belong  to  this  family,  which  numbers  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  species. 

2.  Ortboptera,  which  haTe  also  four  wings,  but  the  wing  eorers  are  like 

parchment :  the  imperfect  insect,  instead  of  resembling?  a  grub  as  In 

tbe  coleoptera,  only  differs  from  tbe  perfect  one  by  tbe  want  of  wings ; 

jiuch  are  the  locust,  grasshopper,  cricket,  &c. 
B,  Neuroptera,  with  four  pairs  of  transparent  or  membranaceous  wings, 

body  soft,  and  in  general  elongated,  as  Dragon-flies,  May-flies,  Foar- 

mileonfi,  kc. 
4    Hymeuoptera:   4  membranaceous  wings;   instead  of  being  proTided 

with  Jaws  for  grinding  or  masUeation,  hare  a  j>roboeci8  by  means  of 
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•qnatic  only  in  the  first  stage  of  their  existenbe,  and  many  are  para- 
sitical. Some  land  insects  are  carnivorous,  others  feed  on  vegeta- 
bles ;  some  of  the  carnivorous  tribe  live  on  dead,  others  on  living 
animals,  but  they  arc  not  half  so  numerous  as  those  that  live  on 
vegetables.  Some  change  as  they  are  developed ;  in  their  first  stage 
they  eat  animal  food,  and  vegetables  when  they  arrive  at  their  per- 
fect state. 

Insects  maintain  the  balance  among  the  species  of  the  vegetable 
ereation  by  preventing  the  tendency  that  pknts  have  to  encroach  on 
one  another.  The  stronger  would  extirpate  the  weaker,  and  the 
larger  would  destroy  the  smaller,  were  they  not  checked  by  insects 
which  live  on  vegetables.  On  the  other  hand,  many  plants  would 
be  extirpated  by  insects  were  these  not  devoured  by  other  insects 
and  spiders.' 

Of  the  8000  or  9000  British  insects,  the  greater  part  are  cami- 
Torous,  and  therefore  keep  the  others  within  due  bounds. 

which  they  track  their  noarishment ;  in  most  of  this  family  the  female 
has  a  sting.  The  humblebee,  wasp,  ichneumon,  are  examples  of  this 
family. 

5.  Lepidoptera,  having  four  wings  covered  with  minute  scales  or  feathers, 
whence  their  name ;  they  derive  their  food  by  a  proboscis,  and  their 
first  state  of  development  is  that  of  a  caterpillar :  such  are  butterflies, 
sphinxes,  moths,  &o. 

S.  Hemiptera  or  half  wings :  in  general  four  wings,  but  the  upper  pair  are 
only  in  their  four  parts  membranaceous  or  transparent ;  hence  their 
name  of  half  wing :  some  are  entirely  deprived  of  them,  as  the  com- 
mon bug  and  flea ;  they  have  a  kind  of  beak,  instead  of  proboscis  as 
in  the  three  preceding  families.  The  cicada,  the  wood-bug,  common 
bug,  flea,  &c.,  belong  to  the  Hemiptera. 

7.  Bhipiptera,  having  also  a  single  pair  of  wings  folding  longitudinally  in 

a  fan  shape :  only  two  small  genera  constitute  this  family,  the  stylopi 
and  xenos. 

8.  Diptera,  with  a  single  pair  of  wings,  the  mouth  entirely  adapted  for 

suction,  with  a  long  retractile  proboscis :  the  common  fly  is  one  of  the 

most  abundant  species  of  this  family. 
Some  entomologists  have  recently  added  two  families  to  the  class  of  in- 
sects, the  Parasitica  and  the  Thysanoura :  the  first  live  on  the  bodies  of 
other  animals ;  to  one  of  its  commonest  genera  belongs  the  human  louse. 
[See,  Entomology,  in  Ruschenberger's  Elements  of  Natural  History.] 

*  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  checks  on  the  propagation  of  insect  life 
is  from  insects  themselves,  many  species  depositing  their  eggs  on  the  larvae 
of  others,  which  in  their  development  destroy  the  animal  on  which  they 
have  been  deposited ;  that  most  destructive  insect  to  the  vine,  the  Pyralis 
Yitis,  is  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  this,  some  dozen  species  of  insects 
depositing  their  eggs  on  it  in  its  incomplete  state,  thus  keeping  down  the 
number  of  one  of  the  greatest  plagues  in  wine-producing  countries.  A 
oelebrated  entomologist  is  of  opinion  that  of  insects  destroyed  in  Europe 
by  other  animals,  indeed  by  all  causes — one  half  owe  their  destruction  to 
other  insects. 
81 
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Insects  increase  in  kinds  and  in  numbers  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator :  in  a  residence  of  11  months  in  Melville  Island,  Sir  Edward 
Parry  found  only  6  species,  because  lichens  and  mosses  do  not  afford 
nourishment  for  the  insect  tribes,  though  it  is  probable  that  every 
other  kind  of  plant  gives  food  and  shelter  to  more  than  one  speoies; 
it  is  even  said  that  40  different  insects  are  quartered  upon  the  com- 
mon nettle. 

The  increase  of  insects  from  the  poles  to  the  equator  does  not 
take  place  at  the  same  rate  everywhere.  The  polar  regions  and 
New  Holland  have  very  few  specifically  and  individually ;  they  are 
more  abundant  in  Northern  Africa,  Chile,  and  in  the  plains  west  o^ 
the  Brazils ;  North  America  has  fewer  species  than  Europe  in  the 
same  latitude,  and  Asia  has  few  varieties  of  species  in  proportion  to 
its  size ;  Gaffraria,  the  African  and  Indian  islands,  possess  nearly 
the  same  number  of  species ;  but  by  far  the  richest  of  all,  both  in 
species  and  numbers,  are  central  and  intertropical  America.  Beetles 
are  an  exception  to  the  law  of  increase  towards  the  ex][uator,  as  they 
are  infinitely  more  numerous  in  species  in  the  temperate  regions  d 
the  northern  hemisphere  than  in  tropical  countries.  The  location 
of  insects  depends  upon  that  of  the  plants  which  yield  their  food ; 
and,  as  almost  each  plant  is  peopled  with  inhabitants  peculiar  to 
itself,  insects  are  distributed  over  the  earth  in  the  same  manner  as 
vegetables;  the  groups,  consequently,  are  often  confined  within 
narrow  limits,  and  it  is  extraordinary  that,  notwithstanding  their 
powers  of  locomotion,  they  often  remain  within  a  particular  compass, 
though  the  plants,  and  all  other  circumstances  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  appear  equally  favourable  for  their  habitation. 

The  insects  of  eastern  Asia  and  China  are  different  from  tboee  in 
Europe  and  Africa ;  those  in  the  United  States  differ  specifically 
from  the  British,  though  they  often  approach  very  near;  and  in 
South  America  the  equinoctial  districts  of  New  Grenada  and  Peia 
have  distinct  groups  from  those  in  Guiana ;  in  fact,  under  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude,  countries  similar  in  soil,  climate,  and  all  other 
circumstances,  present  the  most  striking  differences  in  their  insect 
tribes,  even  in  those  that  live  on  animal  substances. 

Though  insects  are  distributed  in  certain  limited  groups,  yet  most 
of  the  families  have  representatives  in  all  the  great  regions  of  the 
globe,  and  some  identical  species  are  inhabitants  of  countries  far 
from  one  another.  The  vanessa  cardui,  or  ^<  Painted  Lady  But- 
terfly," is  found  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  and  in  Anfr- 
tralia ;  and  one,  which  never  could  have  been  conveyed  by  man,  is 
native  in  southern  Europe,  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  Chile.*  It  is 
evident  from  these  circumstances  that  not  only  each  group,  but  also 

*  Some  doubts  haye  been  raised  whether  this  species  is  identically  the 
•ame  in  the  widely  extended  habitat  desoribed  in  the  text. 
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each  particular  species,  must  have  been  originally  created  in  the 
places  thej  now  inhabit. 

MouDtain-chains  are  a  complete  barrier  ta  insects,  even  more  so 
than  rivers;  not  only  lofty  mountains  like  the  Andes  divide  the 
kinds,  but  tbey  are  even  different  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Col  de 
Tende  in  the  Alps.  Each  soil  has  kinds  peculiar  to  itself,  whether 
dry  or  moist,  cultivated  or  wild,  meadow  or  forest.  Stagnant  water 
and  marshes  are  generally  full  of  them ;  some  live  in  water,  some 
run  on  its  surface,  and  every  water-plant  affords  food  and  shelter  to 
many  different  kinds.  The  east  wind  seems  to  have  considerable 
effect  in  bringing  the  insect  or  in  developing  the  eggs  of  certain 
tpecies ;  for  example,  the  aphis,  known  as  the  blight  in  our  country, 
lodges  in  myriads  on  plants,  and  shrivels  up  their  leaves  after  a  con- 
tinned  east  wind.  They  are  almost  as  destructive  as  the  locust,  and 
sometimes  darken  the  air  by  their  numbers.  Caterpillars  are  also 
very  destructive ;  the  caterpillar  of  the  Y  moth  would  soon  ruin  the 
vegetation  of  a  country  were  it  not  a  prey  to  some  other.  Insects 
sometimes  multiply  suddenly  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  decrease 
as  rapidly  and  as  unaccountably. 

Temperature,  by  its  influence  on  vegetation,  has  an  indirect  effect 
on  the  insects  that  are  to  feed  upon  plants,  and  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  have  more  influence  on  their  locality  than  the  mean  annual 
temperature.  Thus  in  the  polar  regions  the  mosquito  tribes  are 
more  numerous  and  more  annoying  than  in  temperate  countries,  be- 
cause they  pass  their  early  stages  of  existence  in  water,  which  shel- 
ters them,  and  the  short  but  hot  summer  is  genial  to  their  brief 
span  of  life. 

In  some  instances  height  produces  the  same  effect  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  insect  life  as  difference  of  latitude.  The  parnassius  Apollo, 
a  butterfly  native  in  the  plains  of  Sweden,  is  also  found  in  the  Alps, 
the  Pyrenees,  and  a  closely  allied  species  in  the  Himalaya.  The 
parnassius  smyntheus,  true  to  the  habitat  of  the  genus,  has  recently 
been  found  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  North  America.  Some  in- 
sects require  several  years  to  arrive  at  their  full  development ;  they 
lie  buried  in  the  ground  in  the  form  of  grubs :  .the  cockchafer  takes 
3  years  to  reach  its  perfect  state,  and  some  American  species  require 
a  much  longer  time.  [For  example,  the  Cicada  septcndecem,  or 
seventeen-year  locust,  whose  appearance  about  Philadelphia  was  first 
recorded  in  May  1715;  and  since  that  date,  '<  punctually  in  the 
same  month,  every  seventeenth  year,  now  certainly  for  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  has  this  extraordinary  insect  been  known 
to  make  its  visit.  No  causes  have  affected  it  during  that  period, 
not  even  so  far  as  relates  to  the  month  in  which  it  appears.'"    This 

■  John  Cossin — in  the  *<  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia,"  for  Septemher  1861. 
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insect  passes  seventeen  years  in  the  earih,  near  the  roots  of  firait  and 
other  trees,  and  lives  a  few  weeks  in  the  air,  only  long  enough  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  the  species  by  depositing  its  eggs,  beneath 
the  tender  bark  of  the  smaller  branches  or  twigs  of  plants.  Very  soon 
after  the  animal  emerges  from  the  egg,  it  plunges  into  the  earth  to 
assume  its  state  of  torpidity  for  seventeen  years. 

This  animal  appeared  in  and  around  Philadelphia,  in  May  1851 ; 
but  in  other  localities  at  different  dates;  in  Ohio  it  was  present  in 
1846,  and  will  appear  there  again  in  1863^  and  not  before^  and  it 
will  recur  at  Philadelphia  in  1868.] 

Insects  do  not  attain  their  perfect  state  till  the  plants  they  are  to 
feed  upon  are  ready  for  them.  Hence  in  cold  and  temperate  cli- 
mates their  appearance  is  simultaneous  with  vegetation ;  and  as  the 
rainy  and  dry  seasons  within  the  tropics  correspond  to  our  winter 
and  summer,  insects  appear  there  after  the  rains  and  vanish  in  the 
heat;  the  rains,  if  too  violent,  destroy  thorn;  and  in  countries 
where  that  occurs  there  are  two  periods  in  the  year  in  which  they 
are  most  abundant — one  before  and  one  after  the  rains.  It  is  also 
observed  in  Europe  that  insects  decrease  in  the  heat  of  summer  and 
become  more  numerous  in  autumn:  the  heat  is  thought  to  throw 
some  into  a  state  of  torpor,  but  the  greater  number  perish. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  insect  depends  entirely  upon  only  one 
species  of  plant  for  its  existence,  or  whether  it  may  not  have  re- 
course to  congeners  should  its  habitual  plant  perish.  When  par- 
ticular species  of  plants  of  the  same  family  occur  in  places  widely 
apart,  insects  of  the  same  genus  will  be  found  on  them,  so  that  the 
existence  of  the  plant  may  often  be  inferred  from  that  of  the  insect, 
and  in  several  instances  the  converse. 

When  a  plant  is  taken  from  one  country  to  another  in  which  it 
has  no  congeners,  it  is  not  attacked  by  the  insects  of  the  country: 
thus  our  cabbages  and  carrots  in  Cayenne  are  not  injured  by  the  in- 
sects of  that  country,  and  the  tulip-tree  and  other  magnolias  are  not 
molested  by  our  insects ;  but  if  a  plant  has  congeners  ;n  its  new 
country,  the  insect  inhabitants  will  soon  find  their  way  to  the 
stranger. 

The  common  fly  is  one  of  the  most  universal  of  insects,  yet  it 
was  unknown  in  some  of  the  South  Sea  islands  till  it  was  carried 
there  from  Europe  by  ships,  where  it  has  now  become  a  plague. 

Mosquitoes  and  culices  [gnats]  are  spread  over  the  world  more 
generally  than  any  other  tribe :  they  are  the  torment  of  men  and 
animals  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  by  night  and  by  day;  the 
species  are  numerous  and  their  location  partial.  In  the  arctic  re- 
gions the  Culex  pipiens,  which  passes  two-thirds  of  its  existence  in 
water,  swarms  during  the  summer  in  myriads :  the  lake  31yvatr,  in 
Iceland,  has  its  name  from  the  legions  of  these  tormentors  that 
cover  its  surface.    They  are  less  numerous  in  central  Europe,  though 
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one  species  of  mosquito,  the  simulium  coltunbascheDse,  which  is 
very  small,  appears  in  such  clouds  in  parts  of  Hungary,  especially 
the  Bannat  of  Temeswar,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  breathe  without 
swallowing  many :  even  cattle  and  children  have  died  from  them. 
In  Lapland  there  is  a  plague  of  the  same  kind.  Of  all  places  on 
earth  the  Orinoco  and  other  great  rivers  of  tropical  America  are  the 
most  obnoxious  to  this  plague.  The  account  given  by  Baron  Hum- 
boldt is  really  fearful :  at  no  seasou^of  the  year,  at  no  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  can  rest  be  found ;  whole  districts  in  the  upper  Ori- 
noco are  deserted  on  account  of  these  insects.  Different  species 
follow  one  another  with  such  precision,  that  the  time  of  day  or  night 
may  be  known  accurately  from  their  humming  noise,  and  from  the 
different  sensations  of  pain  which  the  different  poisons  produce. 
The  only*respite  is  the  interval  of  a  few  minutes  between  the  depar- 
ture of  one  gang  and  the  arrival  of  their  successors,  for  the  species 
do  not  mix.  On  some  parts  of  the  Orinoco,  the  air  is  one  dense 
cloud  of  poisonous  insects  to  the  height  of  20  feet.  It  is  singu- 
lar that  they  do  not  infest  rivers  that  have  dark  water,  and  each 
clear  stream  is  peopled  with  its  own  kinds;  though  ravenous  for 
blood,  they  can  live  without  it,  as  they  are  found  where  no  animals 
exist. 

In  Brazil  the  quantity  of  insects  is  so  great  in  the  woods,  that 
their  noise  is  often  heard  in  a  ship  anchored  some  distance  from  the 
shore. 

Various  genera  of  btterflies  and  moths*  are  very  limited  in  their 
habitations,  others  are  dispersed  over  the  world,  but  the  species  are 
almost  always  different.  Bees  and  wasps  are  equally  universal,  yet 
each  country  has  its  own.  The  common  honey-bee  is  the  European 
insect  most  directly  useful  to  man ;  it  was  introduced  into  North 
America  not  many  years  ago,  and  is  now  spread  over  the  new  conti- 
nent :  and  is  naturalized  over  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  European 
bees,  of  which  there  are  many  species,  generally  have  stings ;  the 
Australian  bee,  like  a  black  fly,  is  without  one ;  and  in  Brazil  there 
are  30  species  of  stingless  bees. 

Fire-flies  are  mostly  tropical,  yet  there  are  four  species  in  Europe ; 
in  South  America  there  are  three  species,  and  so  brilliant  that  their 
pale  green  light  is  seen  at  the  distance  of  200  paces :  a  Scolopendra, 
or  centipede  in  Asia,  is  as  luminous  as  the  glow-worm,  and  one  in 
France  is  so  occasionally.  ' 

The  silk-worm  came  originally  from  China,  and  the  cochineal 
insect  is  a  native  of  tropical  America :  there  are  many  species  of  it 
in  other  countries.  The  coccus  lacca  is  Indian,  the  coccus  ilicis  lives 
in  Southern  Europe,  and  there  is  one  in  Poland,  but  neither  of  these 
have  been  cultivated. 

Scorpions  under  various  forms  are  in  all  warm  climates ;  2  or  3 
species  are  peculiar  to  Europe^  but  they  are  small  in  comparison 
34* 
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with  those  in  tropical  countries :  one  in  Brazil  is  six  inches  long. 
As  in  mosquitoes,  the  poison  of  the  same  species  is  more  active  in 
some  situations  than  in  others.  At  Cumana  the  sting  of  the  scor- 
pion is  little  feared,  while  that  of  the  same  species  in  Carthagena 
causes  loss  of  speech  for  many  days. 

Ants  are  universally  distributed,  but  of  different  kinds.  Near 
great  rivers  they  build  their  nests  above  the  line  of  the  annual  inun- 
dations. The  insects  called  white  ants,  belonging  to  a  different  genus 
and  family,  are  so  destructive  in  South  America,  that  Baron  Hum- 
boldt says  there  is  not  a  manuscript  in  that  country  a  hundred  years 
old.  [Jhis  assertion  is  probably  inaccurate :  the  public  library  at 
Lima,  JPcrU;  contains  more  than  one  MS.  of  greater  age.] 

There  are  upwards  of  1200  ffpecies  of  spiders  and  their  allies 
known ;  each  country  has  its  own,  varying  in  size,  colour,  and  habits, 
from  the  huge  bird-catching  spider  of  South  America  to  the  almost 
invisible  European  gossamer  floating  in  the  air  on  its  silvery  thread. 
Many  of  this  ferocious  family  are  aquatic ;  and  spiders,  with  some 
other  insects,  are  said  to  be  the  first  inhabitants  of  new  islands. 

The  migration  of  insects  is  one  of  the  most  curious  circumstances 
relating  to  them :  they  sometimes  appear  in  great  flights  in  places 
where  they  never  were  seen  before,  and  they  continue  their  course 
with  perseverance  which  nothing  can  check.  This  has  been  observed 
in  the  migration  of  crawling  insects :  caterpillars  have  attempted  to 
cross  a  stream.  Countries  near  deserts  are  most  exposed  to  the 
invasion  of  locusts,  which  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sand,  and  whea 
the  young  are  hatched  by  the  sun's  heat  they  emerge  from  the  ground 
without  wings ;  but  as  soon  as  they  attain  maturity,  they  obey  the 
impulse  of  the  first  wind,  and  fly,  under  the  guidance  of  a  leader, 
in  a  mass,  whose  front  keeps  a  straight  line,  so  dense  that  it  forms 
a  cloud  in  the  air,  and  the  sound  of  their  wings  is  like  the  murmur 
of  the  distant  sea.  They  take  immense  flights,  crossing  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel  from  Africa  to  Madagascar,  which  is  120  miles  broad  : 
they  come  from  Barbary  to  Italy,  and  a  few  have  been  seen  in  Scot- 
land. Even  the  wandering  tribes  of  locusts  difier  in  species  in  dif- 
ferent deserts,  following  the  universal  law  of  organized  nature.  In- 
sects not  habitually  migratory,  sometimes  migrate  in  great  flocks.  la 
1847,  lady-birds  or  coccinellae  and  the  bean  aphis  arrived  in  immense 
numbers  at  Eamsgate  and  Margate  from  the  continent  in  fine  calm 
weather,  and  a  mass  of  the  Vanessa  cardui  flew  over  a  district  in  a 
'  column  from  10  to  15  yards  wide,  for  2  hours  successively.  Why 
these  butterflies  should  simultaneously  take  wing  in  a  flock  is  unac- 
countable, for  had  it  been  for  want  of  food  they  would  probably  have 
separated  in  quest  of  it.  In  1847  the  cabbage  butterfly  came  in 
clouds  from  the  coast  of  France  to  England.  Dragon-flies  migrate 
in  a  similar  manner.  Professor  Ehrenberg  has  discovered  a  new 
world  of  creatures  iu  the  Infusoria,  so  minute  that  they  are  Id  visible 
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to  the  naked  eye.  He  found  them  in  fog,  rain,  and  snow,  in  the 
ocean,  in  stagnant  water,  in  animal  and  vegetable  juices,  in  volcanio 
ashes  and  pumice,  in  opal,  in  the  minute  dust  that  sometimes  falls 
on  the  ocean ;  and  he  detected  18  species  20  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  in  peat-bog,  which  was  full  of  microscx)pio  live  ani- 
mals :  they  exist  in  ice,  and  are  not  killed  by  boiling  water.  While 
inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  cholera  which  prevailed  at  Berlin 
in  1848,  M.  Ehrenberg  discovered  400  species  of  living  microscopic 
animalcules  in  different  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that  the  air  is 
analogous  in  the  distribution  of  fts  inhabitants  to  the  ocean,  which 
h^s  marine  animals  peculiar  to  different  depths.  This  lowest  order 
of  animal  life  is  much  more  abundant  than  any  other,  and  new  spe- 
cies are  found  every  day.  Magnified,  some  of  them  seem  to  consist 
of  a  transparent  vesicle,  and  some  have  a  tail :  they  move  with  great 
rapidity,  and  show  a  certain  instinct  by  avoiding  obstacles  in  their 
course :  others  have  silicious  shells.  Language,  and  even  imagina- 
tion, fails  in  the  attempt  to  describe  the  inconceivable  myriads  of 
these  invisible  inhabitants  of  the  ocean,  the  air,  and  the  earth :  they 
no  doubt  become  the  prey  of  larger  creatures,  and  perhaps  carnivo- 
rous insects  may  have  recourse  to  them  when  other  prey  is  wanting. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Distribution  of  Marine  Animals  in  general — Fishes — the  Marine  Mammalia 
—  PhociBy  Dolphins,  and  Whales. 

Before  Sir  James  Ross's  voyage  to  the  antarctic  regions,  the 
profound  and  dark  abysses  of  the  ocean  were  supposed  to  be  entirely 
destitute  of  animal  life ;  now  it  may  be  presumed  that  no  part  of  it 
is  uninhabited,  since  (luring  that  expedition  live  creatures  were 
fished  up  from  a  depth  of  6000  feet.  But  as  most  of  the  larger  fish 
usually  frequent  shallow  water  near  the  coasts,  deep  seas  must  form 
barriers  as  impassable  to  the  greater  number  of  them  as  mountains 
do  to  land  animals.  The  polar,  the  equatorial  ocean,  and  the  inland 
seas  have  each  their  own  particular  inhabitants;  almost  all  the  spe- 
cies and  some  of  the  genera  of  the  marine  creation  are  different  in 
the  two  hemispheres,  and  even  in  each  particular  sea ;  and  under 
similar  circumstances  the  species  are  for  the  most  part  representa- 
tive, though  not  the  same.  Identity  of  species,  however,  does  occur, 
even  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  globe,  for  living  animals  were 
brought  up  from  the  profound  depths  of  ^he  Antarctic  Ocean  which 
Sir  James  Ross  recognised  to  be  the  very  same  species  which  he  had 
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species  inbabiting  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  we  remark  thai  tbe 
fauna  of  tbe  ^ew  Worid  is  cbaracterized  by  inferiority,  a  &ct  which 
did  not  escape  tbe  celebrated  Buffon.  In  a  word,  tbere  are  no 
manin.als  existing  now  in  tbe  New  World  as  large  as  those  of  the 
old  ;  it  is  true,  we  find,  in  America,  a  considerable  number  of  mon- 
keys, but  among  them  there  is  none  equal  to  the  ourang-outang,  or 
chimpanzee  ;  the  rodentia  and  edentata  abound  most,  which,  of  all 
ordinary  mammals,  are  the  least  intelligent.  Finally,  in  America, 
wc  find  opossums,  animals  belonging  to  an  inferior  type  of  ordinary 
mammals,  which  have  no  representati?e,  neither  in  Europe,  nor 
Asia,  nor  Africa.  If  we  pass  from  the  New  World  to  the  stall 
newer  region  of  Australia,  we  shall  there  see  a  fauna  whose  inferi- 
ority is  still  more  decided,  for  there  the  class  of  mammals  is  scaioelj 
represented  by  the  Marsupials  and  Monotremata. 

As  to  the  limitation  of  the  different  zoological  regions  into  which 
the  globe  is  divided,  and  the  composition  of  the  faunse  proper  to 
each,  we  cannot  treat  without  exceeding  our  limits ;  but  we  regret 
this  less,  because,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  these  questions  are 
for  from  being  settled. — Ruschenberger — Elements  of  Nat.  fftst,'] 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  INSECTS.* 

Nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  insects  are  known: 
some  with  wings,  others  without;   some  are  aquatic,  others  are 

*  The  great  diTision  of  the  animftl  kingdom  of  the  ArtieulatOj  to  which 
insects  belong,  consists  of  the  following  foar  classes ;  the  three  first  breath- 
ing air  by  air-vessels  (trachea)  or  air-pouches. 

1.  Inteeti. — Head  distinct;  three  divisions  of  the  body,  viz.  head,  thorax, 

and  abdomen ;  three  pairs  of  legs,  and  wings  in  generaL 

2.  MyHapoda. — Head  distinct ;  24  or  more  pairs  of  legs,  no  wings. 

8.  Arachnida  or  Spiders. — Four  pairs  of  legs,  head  and  thorax  united,  no 

antennas  or  feelers,  on  wings. 
4.  Crustacea,  as  Crabs,  Lobsters,  &c. — Respiration  by  means  of  branchiiB 

or  gills,  and  in  general  aquatic,  five  or  seven  pairs  of  legs. 
Insects  properly  so  called  are  divided  into  eight  families : — 

1.  Colcoptera  or  Beetles,  &c.,  which  have  four  wings,  two  hord  or  wing 

coTers  called  Elytra,  and  two  soft  or  membranaceous  used  for  flying, 
and  folded  under  the  latter ;  Cantharides,  the  Egyptian  Scarabeus, 
and  the  Ladybird  belong  to  this  family,  which  numbers  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  species. 

2.  Ortboptera,  which  have  also  four  wings,  but  the  wing  covers  are  like 

parchment :  the  imperfect  insect,  instead  of  resembling  a  grub  as  in 

the  coleoptera,  only  differs  from  the  perfect  one  by  the  want  of  wings ; 

Much  are  the  locust,  grasshopper,  cricket,  &c. 
8^  Neuroptera,  with  four  pairs  of  transparent  or  membranaceous  wings, 

body  soft,  and  in  general  elongated,  as  Dragon-flies,  May-flies,  Four- 

mileons,  &c. 
4    Hymenoptera:   4  membranaceous  wings;   instead  of  being  provided 

with  jaws  for  grinding  or  mastication,  have  a  j>roboeci8  by  means  of 
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aquatic  only  in  the  first  stage  of  their  existenbe,  and  many  are  para- 
sitical. Some  land  insects  are  carnivorous,  others  feed  on  vegeta- 
bles ;  some  of  the  carnivorous  tribe  live  on  dead,  others  on  living 
animals,  but  they  are  not  half  so  numerous  as  those  that  live  on 
vegetables.  Some  change  as  they  are  developed ;  in  their  first  stage 
they  eat  animal  food,  and  vegetables  when  they  arrive  at  their  per- 
fect state. 

Insects  maintain  the  balance  among  the  species  of  the  vegetable 
ereation  by  preventing  the  tendency  that  plants  have  to  encroach  on 
one  another.  The  stronger  would  extirpate  the  weaker,  and  the 
krger  would  destroy  the  smaller,  were  they  not  checked  by  inseots 
which  live  on  vegetables.  On  the  other  hand,  many  plants  would 
be  extirpated  by  insects  were  these  not  devoured  by  other  insects 
and  spiders.' 

Of  the  8000  or  9000  British  insects,  the  greater  part  are  cami- 
Torous,  and  therefore  keep  the  others  within  due  bounds. 

which  they  suck  their  noarishment ;  in  most  of  this  family  the  female 
has  a  sting.  The  hamblebee,  wasp,  ichneumon,  are  examples  of  this 
family. 

5.  Lepidoptera,  having  four  wings  covered  with  minute  scales  or  feathers, 
whence  their  name ;  they  derive  their  food  by  a  proboscis,  and  their 
first  state  of  development  is  that  of  a  caterpillar:  such  are  butterflies, 
sphinxes,  moths,  &o. 

0.  Hemiptera  or  halfwings :  in  general  four  wings,  but  the  upper  pair  are 
only  in  their  four  parts  membranaceous  or  transparent ;  hence  their 
name  of  half  wing :  some  are  entirely  deprived  of  them,  as  the  com- 
mon bug  and  flea ;  they  have  a  kind  of  beak,  instead  of  proboscis  as 
in  the  three  preceding  families.  The  cicada,  the  wood-bug,  common 
bug,  flea,  &c.,  belong  to  the  Hemiptera. 

7.  Bhipiptera,  having  also  a  single  pair  of  wings  folding  longitudinally  in 

a  fan  shape :  only  two  small  genera  constitute  this  family,  the  stylopi 
and  lenos. 

8.  Diptera,  with  a  single  pair  of  wings,  the  mouth  entirely  adapted  for 

suction,  with  a  long  retractile  proboscis :  the  common  fly  is  one  of  the 

most  abundant  species  of  this  family. 
Some  entomologists  have  recently  added  two  families  to  the  class  of  in- 
sects, the  Parasitica  and  the  Thysanoura :  the  first  live  on  the  bodies  of 
other  animals ;  to  one  of  its  commonest  genera  belongs  the  human  louse. 
[See,  Entomology,  in  Ruschenberger's  Elements  of  Natural  History.^ 

'  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  checks  on  the  propagation  of  insect  life 
is  from  Insects  themselves,  many  species  depositing  their  eggs  on  the  larvss 
of  others,  which  in  their  development  destroy  the  animal  on  which  they 
have  been  deposited ;  that  most  destructive  insect  to  the  vine,  the  Pyralia 
Yitis,  is  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  this,  some  dozen  species  of  insects 
depositing  their  eggs  on  it  in  its  incomplete  state,  thus  keeping  down  the 
number  of  one  of  the  greatest  plagues  in  wine-producing  countries.  A 
celebrated  entomologiBt  is  of  opinion  that  of  insects  destroyed  in  Europe 
by  other  animals,  indeed  by  all  causes — one  half  owe  their  destruction  to 
other  insects. 
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IiMectfl  iDcreafle  in  kinds  and  in  nnmben  from  the  poles  to  the 
cqnator :  in  a  residence  of  11  months  in  Melville  Island,  Sir  Edward 
Parry  found  only  6  j)]:>ecie9,  because  lichens  and  mosses  do  not  afford 
noiiriAhment  for  the  insect  tribes,  though  it  is  probable  that  every 
other  kind  of  plant  gives  food  and  shelter  to  more  than  one  species; 
it  is  even  said  that  40  different  insects  are  quartered  upon  the  com- 
mon nctrle. 

The  increase  of  insects  from  the  poles  to  the  equator  does  not 
take  place  at  the  same  rate  everywhere.  The  polar  regions  and 
New  Holland  have  very  few  specifically  and  individually ;  they  an 
more  abundant  in  Northern  Africa,  Chile,  and  in  the  plains  west  of 
the  Brazils ;  North  America  has  fewer  species  than  Europe  in  tliA 
same  latitude,  and  Asia  has  few  varieties  of  species  in  proportion  to 
its  size;  Caffrario,  the  African  and  Indian  islands,  possess  nearly 
the  same  number  of  species ;  but  by  far  the  richest  of  all,  both  in 
species  and  numbers,  are  central  and  intertropical  America.  Beetles 
are  an  exception  to  the  law  of  increase  towards  the  equator,  as  they 
are  infinitely  more  numerous  in  species  in  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  northern  hemisphere  than  in  tropical  countries.  The  location 
of  insects  depends  upon  that  of  the  plants  which  yield  their  food ; 
and,  as  almost  each  plant  is  peopled  with  inhabitants  peculiar  to 
ItHolf,  insects  are  distributed  over  the  earth  in  the  same  manner  as 
vegetables;  the  groups,  consequently,  are  often  confined  within 
narrow  limits,  and  it  is  extraordinary  that,  notwithstanding  their 
powers  of  locomotion,  they  often  remain  within  a  particular  compasSy 
though  the  plants,  and  all  other  circumstances  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  appear  equally  favourable  for  their  habitation. 

The  insects  of  eastern  Asia  and  China  are  different  from  thofte  in 
Europe  and  Africa ;  those  in  the  United  States  differ  specifically 
from  the  British,  though  they  often  approach  very  near;  and  in 
South  America  the  equinoctial  districts  of  New  Grenada  and  Pein 
have  distinct  groups  from  those  in  Guiana ;  in  fact,  under  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude,  countries  similar  in  soil,  climate,  and  all  other 
circumstances,  present  the  most  striking  differences  in  their  insect 
tribes,  even  in  those  that  live  on  animal  substances. 

Though  insects  are  distributed  in  certain  limited  groups,  yet  most 
of  the  families  have  representatives  in  all  the  great  regions  of  the 
globe,  and  some  identical  species  are  inhabitants  of  countries  far 
from  one  another.  The  vanessa  cardui,  or  ''Painted  Lady  But- 
terfly," is  found  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  and  in  Aus- 
tralia ;  and  one,  which  never  could  have  been  conveyed  by  roan,  is 
native  in  southern  Europe,  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  Chile.*  It  is 
evident  from  these  circumstances  that  not  only  each  group,  but  also 

*  Some  doubts  have  been  raised  whether  this  species  is  ideatically  the 
•ame  in  the  widely  extended  habilat  desorihed  in  the  text. 
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each  particular  species,  must  have  been  originally  created  in  the 
places  they  now  inhabit. 

Monn tain-chains  are  a  complete  barrier  to  insects,  even  more  so 
than  rivers;  not  only  lofty  mountains  like  the  Andes  divide  the 
kinds,  but  they  are  even  different  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Col  de 
Tende  in  the  Alps.  Each  soil  has  kinds  peculiar  to  itself,  whether 
dry  or  moist,  cultivated  or  wild,  meadow  or  forest.  Stagnant  water 
and  marshes  are  generally  full  of  them ;  some  live  in  water,  some 
run  on  its  surface,  and  every  water-plant  affords  food  and  shelter  to 
many  different  kinds.  The  east  wind  seems  to  have  considerable 
effect  in  bringing  the  insect  or  in  developing  the  eggs  of  certain 
tpecies ;  for  example,  the  aphis,  known  as  the  blight  in  our  country, 
lodges  in  mjrriads  on  plants,  and  shrivels  up  their  leaves  after  a  con-  . 
^ued  east  wind.  They  are  almost  as  destructive  as  the  locust,  and 
sometimes  darken  the  air  by  their  numbers.  Caterpillars  are  also 
very  destructive ;  the  caterpillar  of  the  Y  moth  would  soon  ruin  the 
vegetation  of  a  country  were  it  not  a  prey  to  some  other.  Insects 
sometimes  multiply  suddenly  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  decrease 
as  rapidly  and  as  unaccountably. 

Temperature,  by  its  influence  on  vegetation,  has  an  indirect  effect 
on  the  insects  that  are  to  feed  upon  plants,  and  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  have  more  influence  on  their  locality  than  the  mean  annual 
temperature.  Thus  in  the  polar  regions  the  mosquito  tribes  are 
more  numerous  and  more  annoying  than  in  temperate  countries,  be- 
cause they  pass  their  early  stages  of  existence  in  water,  which  shel- 
ters them,  and  the  short  but  hot  summer  is  genial  to  their  brief 
Bpan  of  life. 

In  some  instances  height  produces  the  same  effect  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  insect  life  as  difference  of  latitude.  The  parnassius  Apollo, 
a  butterfly  native  in  the  plains  of  Sweden,  is  also  found  in  the  Alps, 
the  Pyrenees,  and  a  closely  allied  species  in  the  Himalaya.  The 
parnassius  smyntheus,  true  to  the  habitat  of  the  genus,  has  recently 
been  found  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  North  America.  Some  in- 
sects require  several  years  to  arrive  at  their  full  development ;  they 
lie  buried  in  the  ground  in  the  form  of  grubs :~  the  cockchafer  takes 
3  years  to  reach  its  perfect  state,  and  some  American  species  require 
a  much  longer  time.  [For  example,  the  Cicada  iepUndecem^  or 
8eventeen*year  locust,  whose  appearance  about  Philadelphia  was  first 
recorded  in  May  1715;  and  since  that  date,  "punctually  in  the  ' 
same  month,  every  seventeenth  year,  now  certainly  for  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  has  this  extraordinary  insect  been  known 
to  make  its  visit.  No  causes  have  affected  it  during  that  period, 
not  even  so  far  as  relates  to  the  month  in  which  it  appears.'"    This 

'  John  Cossin — in  the  **  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Scieaoea 
of  Philadelphia,"  for  September  1851.  ^ 
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insect  passes  seventeen  years  in  the  earth,  near  the  roots  of  fruit  and 
other  trees,  and  lives  a  few  weeks  in  the  air,  only  long  enough  to  pro- 
vide for  the  contiDuation  of  the  species  hy  depositing  its  eggs,  beneath 
the  tender  bark  of  the  smaller  branches  or  twigs  of  plants.  Very  sooq 
after  the  animal  emerges  from  the  egg,  it  plunges  into  the  earth  to 
assume  its  stotc  of  torpidity  for  seventeen  years. 

This  animal  appeared  in  and  around  Philadelphia,  in  May  1851 ; 
but  in  other  localities  at  different  dates ;  in  Ohio  it  was  present  in 
1846,  and  will  appear  there  again  in  1863,  and  not  before,  and  it 
will  recur  at  Philadelphia  in  1868.] 

Insects  do  not  attain  their  perfect  state  till  the  plants  they  are  to 
feed  upon  are  ready  for  them.  Hence  in  cold  and  temperate  cli- 
mates their  appearance  is  simultaneous  with  vegetation ;  and  as  the 
rainy  and  dry  seasons  within  the  tropics  correspond  to  o\ir  winter 
and  summer,  insects  appear  there  after  the  rains  and  vanish  in  the 
heat;  the  rains,  if  too  violent,  destroy  them;  and  in  countries 
where  that  occurs  there  are  two  periods  in  the  year  in  which  they 
are  most  abundant — one  before  and  one  after  the  rains.  It  is  also 
observed  in  Europe  that  inscct^s  decrease  in  the  heat  of  summer  and 
become  more  numerous  in  autumn :  the  heat  is  thought  to  throw 
some  into  a  state  of  torpor,  but  the  greater  number  perish. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  insect  depends  entirely  upon  only  one 
species  of  plant  for  its  existence,  or  whether  it  may  not  have  re- 
course to  congeners  should  its  habitual  plant  perish.  When  par- 
ticular species  of  plants  of  the  same  family  occur  in  places  widely 
apart,  insects  of  the  same  genus  will  be  found  on  them,  so  that  the 
existence  of  the  plant  may  often  be  inferred  from  that  of  the  insect^ 
and  in  several  instances  the  converse. 

When  a  plant  is  taken  from  one  country  to  another  in  which  it 
has  no  congeners,  it  is  not  attacked  by  the  insects  of  the  country: 
thus  our  cabbages  and  carrots  in  Cayenne  are  not  injured  by  the  in- 
sects of  that  country,  and  the  tulip-tree  and  other  magnolias  are  not 
molested  by  our  insects ;  but  if  a  plant  has  congeners  ^n  its  new 
country,  the  insect  inhabitants  will  soon  find  their  way  to  the 
stranger. 

The  common  fly  is  one  of  the  most  universal  of  insects,  yet  it 
was  unknown  in  some  of  the  South  Sea  islands  till  it  was  carried 
there  from  Europe  by  ships,  where  it  has  now  become  a  plague. 

Mosquitoes  and  cnlices  [gnats]  are  spread  over  the  world  more 
generally  than  any  other  tribe :  they  are  the  torment  of  men  and 
animals  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  by  night  and  by  day;  the 
species  are  numerous  and  their  location  partial.  In  the  arctic  re- 
gions the  Culex  pipiens,  which  passes  two-thirds  of  its  existence  in 
water,  swarms  during  the  summer  in  myriads :  the  lake  Myvatr,  in 
Iceland,  has  its  name  from  the  legions  of  these  tormentors  that 
cover  its  surface.    They  are  less  numerous  in  oentral  Europe,  thoogh 
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one  species  of  mosquito,  the  simuliam  coltunbascbense,  which  is 
very  small,  appears  in  such  clouds  in  parts  of  Hungary,  especially 
the  Bannat  of  Temeswar,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  breathe  without 
swallowing  many :  even  cattle  and  children  have  died  from  them. 
In  Lapland  there  is  a  plague  of  the  same  kind.  Of  all  places  on 
earth  the  Orinoco  and  other  great  rivers  of  tropical  America  are  the 
most  obnoxious  to  this  plague.  The  account  given  by  Baron  Hum- 
boldt is  really  fearful :  at  no  scason^of  the  year,  at  no  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  can  rest  be  found ;  whole  districts  in  the  upper  Ori- 
noco are  deserted  on  account  of  these  insects.  Different  species 
follow  one  another  with  such  precision,  that  the  time  of  day  or  night 
may  be  known  accurately  from  their  humming  noise,  and  from  the 
different  sensations  of  pain  which  the  different  poisons  produce. 
The  only^respite  is  the  interval  of  a  few  minutes  between  the  depar- 
ture of  one  gang  and  the  arrival  of  their  successors,  for  the  species 
do  not  mix.  On  some  parts  of  the  Orinoco,  the  air  is  one  dense 
cloud  of  poisonous  insects  to  the  height  of  20  feet.  It  is  singu- 
lar that  they  do  not  infest  rivers  that  have  dark  water,  and  each 
clear  stream  is  peopled  with  its  own  kinds;  though  ravenous  for 
blood,  they  can  live  without  it,  as  they  are  found  where  no  animals 
exist. 

In  Brazil  the  quantity  of  insects  is  so  great  in  the  woods,  that 
their  noise  is  often  heard  in  a  ship  anchored  some  distance  from  the 
shore. 

Various  genera  of  btterflies  and  moths*  are  very  limited  in  their 
habitations,  others  are  dispersed  over  the  world,  but  the  species  are 
almost  always  different.  Bees  and  wasps  are  equally  universal,  yet 
each  country  has  its  own.  The  common  honey-bee  is  the  European 
insect  most  directly  useful  to  man ;  it  was  introduced  into  North 
America  not  many  years  ago,  and  is  now  spread  over  the  new  conti- 
nent :  and  is  naturalized  over  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  European 
bees,  of  which  there  are  many  species,  generally  have  stings ;  the 
Australian  bee,  like  a  black  fly,  is  without  one;  and  in  Brazil  there 
are  30  species  of  stingless  bees. 

Fire-flies  are  mostly  tropical,  yet  there  are  four  species  in  Europe ; 
in  South  America  there  are  three  species,  and  so  brilliant  that  their 
pule  green  light  is  seen  at  the  distance  of  200  paces :  a  Scolopendra, 
or  centipede  in  Asia,  is  as  luminous  as  the  glow-worm,  and  one  in 
France  is  so  occasionally. 

The  silk-worm  came  originally  from  China,  and  the  cochineal 
insect  is  a  native  of  tropical  America :  there  arc  many  species  of  it 
in  other  countries.  The  coccus  lacca  is  Indian,  the  coccus  ilicis  lives 
In  Southern  Europe,  and  there  is  one  in  Poland,  but  neither  of  these 
have  been  cultivated. 

Scorpions  under  various  forms  are  in  all  warm  climates ;  2  or  8 
species  are  peculiar  to  Europe,  but  they  are  small  in  comparisoil 
34* 
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with  those  in  tropical  couDtries :  one  id  Brazil  is  six  inches  long. 
As  in  mosquitoes,  the  poison  of  the  same  species  is  more  active  in 
some  situations  than  in  others.  At  Cumana  the  sting  of  the  scor- 
pion is  little  feared,  while  that  of  the  same  species  in  Carthagena 
causes  loss  of  speech  for  many  days. 

Ants  are  universally  distributed,  but  of  different  kinds.  Near 
great  rivers  they  build  their  nest^  above  the  line  of  the  annual  inun- 
dations. The  insects  called  white  ants,  belonging  to  a  different  genus 
and  family,  are  so  destructive  in  South  America,  that  Baron  Ham- 
boldt  says  there  is  not  a  manuscript  in  that  country  a  hundred  years 
old.  [This  assertion  is  probably  inaccurate :  the  public  library  at 
Lima,  Peru,  contains  more  than  one  MS.  of  greater  age.] 

There  arc  upwards  of  1200  species  of  spiders  and  their  allies 
known ;  each  country  has  its  own,  varying  in  size,  colour,  and  habits, 
from  the  huge  bird-catching  spider  of  South  America  to  the  almost 
invisible  European  gossamer  floating  in  the  air  on  its  silvery  thread. 
Many  of  this  ferocious  family  are  aquatic ;  and  spiders,  with  some 
other  insects,  are  said  to  be  the  first  inhabitants  of  new  islands. 

The  migration  of  insects  is  one  of  the  most  curious  circumstances 
relating  to  them :  they  sometimes  appear  in  great  flights  in  places 
where  they  never  were  seen  before,  and  they  continue  their  course 
with  perseverance  which  nothing  can  check.  This  has  been  observed 
in  the  migration  of  crawling  insects :  caterpillars  have  attempted  to 
cross  a  stream.  Countries  near  deserts  are  most  exposed  to  the 
invasion  of  locusts,  which  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sand,  and  when 
the  young  are  hatched  by  the  sun's  heat  they  emerge  from  the  ground 
without  wings ;  but  as  soon  as  they  attain  maturity,  they  obey  the 
impulse  of  the  first  wind,  and  fly,  under  the  guidance  of  a  leader, 
in  a  mass,  whose  front  keeps  a  straight  line,  so  dense  that  it  forms 
a  cloud  in  the  air,  and  the  sound  of  their  wings  is  like  the  mormar 
of  the  distant  sea.  They  take  immense  flights,  crossing  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel  from  Africa  to  Madagascar,  which  is  120  miles  broad  : 
they  come  from  Barbary  to  Italy,  and  a  few  have  been  seen  in  Scot- 
land. Even  the  wandering  tribes  of  locusts  differ  in  species  in  dif- 
ferent deserts,  following  the  universal  law  of  organized  nature.  In- 
sects not  habitually  migratory,  sometimes  migrate  in  great  flocks.  In 
1847,  lady-birds  or  coccinellse  and  the  bean  aphis  arrived  in  immense 
numbers  at  Kamsgate  and  Margate  from  the  continent  in  fine  oalm 
weather,  and  a  mass  of  the  Vanessa  cardui  flew  over  a  district  in  a 
column  from  10  to  15  yards  wide,  for  2  hours  successively.  Why 
these  butterflies  should  simultaneously  take  wing  in  a  flock  is  unac- 
countable, for  had  it  been  for  want  of  food  they  would  probably  have 
separated  in  quest  of  it.  In  1847  the  cabbage  butterfly  came  in 
clouds  from  the  coast  of  France  to  England.  Dragon-flies  migrate 
in  a  similar  manner.  Professor  Ehrenberg  has  discovered  a  new 
world  of  creatures  in  the  Infusoria,  so  minute  that  they  Me  invisible 
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to  the  naked  eye.  He  found  them  in  fog,  rain^  and  snow,  in  the 
ocean,  in  stagnant  water,  in  animal  and  vegetable  juices,  in  volcanio 
ashes  and  pumice,  in  opal,  in  the  minute  dust  that  sometimes  falls 
on  the  ocean ;  and  he  detected  18  species  20  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  in  peat-bog,  which  was  full  of  microscopic  live  ani- 
mals :  they  exist  in  ice,  and  are  not  killed  by  boiling  water.  While 
inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  cholera  which  prevailed  at  Berlin 
in  1848,  M.  Ehrenberg  discovered  400  species  of  living  microscopic 
animalcules  in  different  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that  the  air  is 
analogous  in  the  distribution  of  fts  inhabitants  to  the  ocean,  which 
h(is  marine  animals  peculiar  to  different  depths.  This  lowest  order 
of  animal  life  is  much  more  abundant  than  any  other,  and  new  spe- 
cies are  found  every  day.  Magnified,  some  of  them  seem  to  consbt 
of  a  transparent  vesicle,  and  some  have  a  tail :  they  move  with  great 
rapidity,  and  show  a  certain  instinct  by  avoiding  obstacles  in  their 
course :  others  have  silicions  shells.  Language,  and  even  imagina- 
tion, fails  in  the  attempt  to  describe  the  inconceivable  myriads  of 
these  invisible  inhabitants  of  the  ocean,  the  air,  and  the  earth :  they 
no  doubt  become  the  prey  of  larger  creatures,  and  perhaps  carnivo- 
rous insects  may  have  recourse  to  them  when  other  prey  is  wanting. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Distribution  of  Marine  Animals  in  general — Fishes — the  Marine  Mammalia 
—  Phoce,  Dolphins,  and  Whales. 

Before  Sir  James  Ross's  voyage  to  the  antarctic  regions,  the 
profound  and  dark  abysses  of  the  ocean  were  supposed  to  be  entirely 
destitute  of  animal  life ;  now  it  may  be  presumed  that  no  part  of  it  . 
is  uninhabited,  since  during  that  expedition  live  creatures  were 
fished  up  from  a  depth  of  6000  feet.  But  as  most  of  the  larger  fish 
usually  frequent  shallow  water  near  the  coasts,  deep  seas  must  form 
barriers  as  impassable  to  the  greater  number  of  them  as  mountains 
do  to  land  animals.  The  polar,  the  equatorial  ocean,  and  the  inland 
seas  have  each  their  own  particular  inhabitants ;  almost  all  the  spe- 
cies and  some  of  the  genera  of  the  marine  creation  are  different  in 
the  two  hemispheres,  and  even  in  each  particular  sea;  and  undei* 
similar  circumstances  the  species  are  for  the  most  part  representa- 
tive, though  not  the  same.  Identity  of  species,  however,  does  occur, 
even  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  globe,  for  living  animals  were 
brought  up  from  the  profound  depths  oflhe  Antarctic  Ocean  which 
8ir  James  Ross  recognised  to  be  the  very  same  species  which  he  had 
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often  met  with  in  the  Arctic  seas.  "  The  only  way  they  could  have 
got  from  the  one  pole  to  the  other  must  have  been  through  the  tro- 
pics ;  but  the  temperature  of  the  sea  in  these  regions  is  such  that 
they  could  not  exist  in  it  unless  at  a  depth  of  nearly  2000  fathoms. 
At  that  depth  they  might  pass  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic 
Ocean  without  a  variation  of  6  degrees  of  temperature ;  whilst  any 
land  animal,  at  the  most  favourable  season,  must  experience  a  dif- 
ference of  50  degrees,  and,  if  in  winter,  no  less  than  160  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer;" — a  strong  presumption  that  marine 
creatures  can  exist  at  the  depth  and  under  the  enormous  pressure  of 
12,000  feet  of  water.  The  stratum  of  constant  temperature  in  the 
ocean  may  indeed  afford  the  means  of  migration  from  pole  to  pole 
to  those  which  live  in  shallower  water,  as  they  would  only  have  to 
descend  to  a  depth  of  7200  feet  at  the  equator.  The  great  currents, 
no  doubt,  offer  paths  for  fish  without  any  sudden  change  of  tempera- 
ture :  the  inhabitants  of  the  Antarctic  Sea  may  come  to  the  coasts 
of  Chile  and  Peru  by  the  cold  stream  that  flows  along  them  from 
the  South  Polar  Ocean,  and  on  the  contrary,  tropical  fish  may  travel 
by  the  Gulf-stream  to  the  middle  and  high  latitudes  in  the  Atlantic, 
but  few  will  leave  either  one  or  other  to  inhabit  the  adjacent  seas, 
on  account  of  the  difference  of  heat.  Nevertheless,  quantities  of 
medusa)  or  sea-nettles  are  brought  by  the  Gulf-stream  to  feed  the 
whales  at  the  Azores,  though  the  whales  themselves  seldom  enter 
the  stream,  on  account  of  its  warmth. 

The  form  and  nature  of  the  coasts  have  great  influence  on  the 
distribution  of  fishes;  when  they  are  uniformly  of  the  same  geo- 
logical structure,  so  as  to  afford  the  same  food  and  shelter,  the  fish 
are  similar.  Their  distribution  is  also  determined  by  climate,  the 
depth  of  the  sea,  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  and  the  influx  of  fresh 
water. 

The  ocean,  the  most  varied  and  most  wonderful  part  of  the  crea- 
tion, absolutely  teems  with  life:  '^ things  innumerable,  both  great 
and  small,  are  there."  The  forms  are  not  to  be  numbered  even  of 
those  within  our  reach ;  yet,  numerous  as  they  are,  few  have  been 
found  exempt  from  the  laws  of  geographical  distribution. 

The  discoloured  portions  of  the  ocean  generally  owe  the  tints  they 
assume  to  myriads  of  insects.  In  the  Arctic  seas,  where  the  water 
is  pure  tfansparent  ultramarine  colour,  parts  of  20  or  30  square 
miles,  15(J0  feet  deep,  are  green  and  turbid  from  the  quantity  of 
minute  animalcules.  Captain  Scoresby  calculated  that  it  would 
require  80,000  persons,  working  unceasingly  from  the  creation  of 
man  to  the  present  day,  to  count  the  nuiuber  of  insects  contained  in 
2  miles  of  the  green  water.  What,  then,  must  be  the  amount  of 
animal  life  in  the  polar  regions,  where  one-fourth  part  of  the  Green- 
land Sea,  for  10  degrees  of  latitude,  consists  of  that  water !  These 
aDimalouies  are  of  the  medusa  tribe,  or  of  others  of  the  fiunily  of 
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zoophytes.  Some  medusas  are  very  large,  floaUng  like  a  mass  of 
jelly ;  and  although  apparently'  carried  at  random  by  the  waves, 
each  species  has  its  definite  location,  and  its  peculiar  organs  of  loco- 
motion. One  species  comes  in  spring  from  the  Greenland  seas  to 
the  coast  of  Holland ;  and  Baron  Humboldt  met  with  an  immense 
shoal  of  them  in  the  Atlantic,  migrating  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Dr.  Pocppig  mentions  a  stratum  of  red  water  near  Cape  Pilares, 
24  miles  long  and  7  broad,  which  seen  from  the  mast-head  appeared 
dark-red,  but  on  proceeding  it  became  a  brilliant  purple,  and  the 
wake  of  the  vessel  was  rose-colour.  The  water  was  perfectly  trans- 
pkrent,  but  small  red  dots  could  be  discerned  moving  io  spiral  lines. 
The  vermilion  sea  off  California  is  no  doubt  owing  to  a  Bimilar 
cause,  as  Mr.  Darwin  found  red  and  chocolate-coloured  water  which 
bad  been  before  observed  by  Ulloa  on  the  coast  of  Chile  over  spaces 
of  several  square  miles  full  of  microscopic  animalcules,  darting  about 
in  every  direction,  and  sometimes  exploding.  Infusoria  are  net  con- 
fined to  fresh  water;  the  bottom  of  the  sea  swarms  with  them. 
Silicious-coated  infusoria  are  found  in  the  mud  of  the  coral  islands 
under  the  equator ;  and  68  species  were  discovered  in  the  mud  in 
Erebus  Bay,  near  the  Antarctic  pole.  These  minute  forms  of  organ- 
ised life,  in\dsible  to  the  naked  eye,  are  intensely  and  extensively 
developed  in  both  of  the  polar  oceans,  and  serve  for  food  to  the 
higher  orders  of  fish  in  latitudes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  larger 
vegetation,  though  they  themselves  probably  live  on  the  microscopio 
plant  already  mentioned,  which  abounds  in  all  seas.  Some  are  pecu- 
liar to  each  of  the  polar  seas,  and  a  few  are  distributed  extensively 
throughout  the  ocean. 

The  enormous  prodigality  of  animal  life  supplies  the  place  of 
vegetation,  so  scanty  in  the  ocean  in  comparison  with  that  which 
clothes  the  land,  and  which  probably  would  be  insufficient  for  the 
supply  of  the  marine  creation,  were  the  deficiency  not  made  up  by 
the  superabundant  land  vegetation  and  insects  carried  to  the  sea  by 
rivers.  The  fish  that  live  on  sea- weed  must  bear  a  smaller  propor- 
tion to  those  that  are  predaceous  than  the  herbivorous  land  animals 
do  to  the  carnivorous.  Fish  certainly  are  most  voracious ;  none  are 
without  their  enemies ;  they  prey  and  are  preyed  upon ;  and  there 
are  two  which  devour  even  the  live  coral,  hard  as  its  coating  is ;  nor 
does  the  coat  of  mail  of  shell-fish  protect  them.  Whatever  the  pro- 
portion may  be  which  predatory  fish  bear  to  herbivorous,  the 
quantity  of  both  must  be  enormous,  for,  besides  the  infusoria,  the 
great  forests  of  fuci  and  sea-weed  are  everywhere  a  mass  of  infinitely 
varied  forms  of  being,  either  parasitical,  feeding  on  them,  seeking 
shelter  among  them,  or  in  pursuit  of  others. 

The  observations  of  Professor  E.  Forbes  in  the  Egean  Sea  show 
that  depth  has  great  influence  in  the  geographical  distribution  of 
marine  animab.     From  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  230  fiithoms 
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there  are  eight  distiDct  regions  io  that  sea,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
vegetatioQ  and  inhabitants.  The  number  of  shell-fish  or  Mollosca 
and  other  marine  animals  is  greater  specifically  and  individaally 
between  the  surface  and  the  depth  of  2  fathoms  than  in  all  the 
regions  below  taken  together,  and  both  decrease  downwards  to  the 
depth  of  105  fathoms  ;  between  which  and  the  depth  of  230  only 
eight  shells  were  found ;  and  animal  life  ceases  in  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  at  300  fathoms.  The  changes  in  the  different  zones 
are  not  abrupt ;  some  of  the  creatures  of  an  under  region  always 
appear  before  those  of  the  region  above  vanish ;  and  although  there 
are  a  few  species  the  same  in  some  of  the  eight  zones,  only  two  are 
common  to  all.  Those  near  the  surface  have  forms  and  colours 
more  resembling  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  southern  latitudes, 
while  those  lower  down  are  more  analogous  to  the  animals  of  north- 
em  seas;  so  that  in  the  sea  depth  corresponds  with  latitude,  as 
height  does  on  land.  Moreover,  the  extent  of  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  any  species  is  proportional  to  the  depth  at  which  it  lives; 
consequently,  those  living  near  the  surface  are  less  widely  dispersed 
than  those  inhabiting  deep  water.  Professor  Forbes  also  discovered 
several  shells  living  in  the  Mediterranean  that  have  hitherto  only 
been  known  as  fossils  of  the  tertiary  strata ;  and  also  that  the  spe- 
cies least  abundant  as  fossils  are  most  numerous  alive.  These  im- 
portant observations,  it  is  true,  were  confined  to  the  Mediterranean ; 
but  analogous  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and 
in  the  British  seas.  There  are  four  zones  of  depth  in  our  seas, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  inhabitants,  consisting  of  shell-fish,  crus- 
.  taccaD,  corallines,  and  other  marine  creatures.  The  first  zone  lies 
between  high  and  low  water  marks,  consequently  it  is  shallow  in 
some  places  and  30  feet  deep  in  others.  In  all  parts  of  the  north- 
em  hemisphere  it  presents  the  same  phenomena ;  but  the  animals 
vary  with  the  nature  of  the  coast,  according  as  it  is  of  rock,  gravel, 
sand,  or  mud.  In  the  British  seas  the  animals  of  this  littoral  or 
coast  zone  are  distributed  in  three  groups  that  differ  decidedly  from 
one  another,  though  many  are  common  to  all.  One  occupies  the 
seas  on  the  southern  shores  of  our  islands  and  both  channels ;  a 
middle  group  has  its  centre  in  the  Irish  seas ;  and  the  third  is  con- 
fined to  the  Scottish  seas,  and  the  adjacent  coasts  of  England  and 
Ireland.  The  second  zone  extends  from  the  low-water  mark  to  a 
depth  below  it  of  from  7  to  15  fathoms,  and  is  crowded  with  ani- 
mals living  on  and  among  the  sea-weeds,  as  radiated  animals,  shell- 
fish, and  many  zoophytes.  In  the  third  zone,  which  is  below  that 
of  vegetable  life,  marine  animals  are  more  numerous  and  of  greater 
variety  than  injiny  other.  It  is  particularly  distinguished  by  arbo- 
rescent creatures,  that  seem  to  take  the  place  of  plants,  carnivorous 
iollusca,  together  with  larse  and  peculiar  radiata.  It  ranges  from 
depth  of  15  to  50  fathoms.     The  last  zone  is  the  region  of 
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stronger  corals,  peculiar  mollusca,  and  of  others  that  only  inhahit 
deep  water.  Tbia  zone  extends  to  the  depth  of  100  fathoms  or 
more. 

Except  in  the  Antarctic  seas,  the  superior  zone  of  Mollusca  is 
the  only  one  of  which  anything  is  known  in  the  great  oceans,  which 
haye  numerous  special  provinces.  Many,  like  the  Harp,  are  tropi- 
cal ;  others,  as  the  Nautilus  and  the  pearl>oyster,  are  nearly  so ;  the 
latter  (^Meleagrina  Margaritifera)  abounds  throughout  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  on  the  coasts  of  Borneo  and  Ceylon,  and  is  supposed  to 
produce  the  finest  pearls.  There  are  others  in  th«  Caribbean  Sea^ 
and  in  the  Pacific,  and  especially  in  the  Bay  of  Panami,  but  whether 
the  species  are  the  same  is  not  well  ascertained.  Some  shells  are 
exceedingly  limited  in  their  distribution,  as  the  Haliotis  gigantea, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  seas  around  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

According  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  nearly  all  the  species  of  mollus- 
cous animals  in  the  seas  of  the  two  temperate  zones  are  distinct, 
yet  the  united  species  when  compared  with  each  other  have  a  strong 
analogy  of  type ;  both  differ  widely  from  those  in  the  tropical  and 
arctic  oceans ;  and,  under  the  same  latitude,  species  vary  with  the 
longitude.  The  east  and  west  coasts  of  tropical  America  have  only 
'  one  shell-fish  in  common ;  and  those  of  both  differ  from  the  Mol- 
lusca in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Galapagos  Archipelago, 
which  form  a  distinct  region.  Notwithstanding  the  many  definite 
marine  provinces,  the  same  species  are  occasionuly  found  in  regions 
widely  separated.  A  few  of  the  sliell-fish  of  the  Galapagos  Archi- 
pelago are  analogous  with  those  of  the  Philippine  islands,  though 
80  far  apart.  The  east  coast  of  America,  which  is  poor  in  mollusca, 
has  a  number,  however,  in  common  with  the  coasts  of  Europe. 

The  Cyprsea  moneta  lives  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  seas  of  South 
Africa,  the  Mauritius,  the  East  Indies,  China,  and  the  South  Pacific 
even  as  fstr  as  Tahiti ;  and  the  Janthina  fragilis,  the  animal  of  which 
is  of  a  beautiful  violet-colour,  floats  on  the  surface  in  every  tropical 
and  temperate  sea.  Mollusca  have  a  greater  power  of  locomotion 
than  is  generally  believed.  Some  migrate  in  their  state  of  larva, 
being  furnished  with  lobes  which  enable  them  to  swim  freely.  The 
larva  of  the  scalop  is  capable  of  migratiog  to  distant  regions ;  the 
Argonauta  spreads  its  sail  and  swims  along  the  surface. 

The  numerous  species  of  Zoophytes  which  construct  the  extensive 
coral  hanks  and  atolls  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  tropical  seas  of 
Polynesia,  the  East  and  West  Indies :  the  family  is  represented  by 
a  very  few  species  in  our  seas,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  they  are 
smaller  and  diffierent  generally  from  those  in  the  torrid  zone. 

Fishes'  properly  so  called,  advance  in  the  water  by  means  of  their 

*■  The  skeletons  of  fishes  are  composed  either  of  bone  or  cartilage,  hence 
Cuvier's  division  of  the  finny  tribe  into  osseous  or  bony,  and  cartilaginons 
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flexible  bodies ;  the  fibs  and  tail  serve  chiefly  to  balance  them  and 
direct  their  motion.  These  larger  and  more  active  inhabitants  of 
the  waters  obey  the  same  laws  with  the  rest  of  the  creation,  thongh 
the  provinces  are  in  some  instances  very  extensive.  Dr.  Richardson 
observes  that  there  is  one  vast  province  in  the  Pacific,  extending  42 
degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  between  the  meridians  including 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  China,  and  Japan, 
in  which  the  genera  are  the  same ;  but  at  its  extremities  the  Ars(io 
and  Antarctic  genera  are  mingled  with  the  tropical  forms.  Manj 
species  however  which  abound  in  the  Indian  Ocean  range  as  fitf 
north  as  Japan,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  presumed  that  a  cur- 
rent sets  in  that  direction.  The  middle  portion  of  this  province  is 
vastly  extended  in  longitude,  for  very  many  spedes  of  the  Bed  Sety 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Mauritius  range  to  the  Indian 
and  China  Seas,  to  those  of  northern  Australia  and  all  Polynesia ; 
so  in  this  immense  belt,  which  embraces  three-fourths  of  die  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe  and  60  degrees  of  latitude,  the  fish  are  very 
nearly  alike,  the  continuous  chains  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  being 
favourable  to  their  dispersion.  Few  of  the  Pacific  fislf  enter  tli« 
Atlantic ; '  and  from  the  depth  and  want  of  islands  in  it  the  mai 
bulk  of  species  is  different  on  its  two  sides.  North  of  the  44Ui 
parallel  however  the  number  common  to  both  shores  increases.  Tka 
salmon  of  America  is  identical  with  that  of  the  British  isles,  the 
coasts  of  Norway  and  Sweden ;  the  cod-fish  is  identical,  as  well  as 
several  others  of  the  same  family.  The  Cottus  or  bullhead  genos 
are  also  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  they  in* 
crease  in  numbers  and  variety  on  approaching  the  Arctic  seas.  Tha 
same  occurs  in  the  northern  Pacific,  though  the  generic  forms  differ 

fishes.  The  fins  are  formed  of  spines  or  rays  of  bone  united  more  or  leas 
by  a  thin  web  or  membrane ;  some  are  hard'  and  others  soft ;  the  bony 
fiiihes  are  subdivided  into  hard  finned  or  acanthopterygians,  as  the  perofa, 
sea-bream,  mullet,  mackerel,  &o.,  and  the  soft-finned  or  malacopterygiao% 
as  the  salmon,  herring,  pike,  carp,  ood,  flat-fish,  eels,  &c.  The  cartilagi- 
nous fishes,  or  Chondropterygians,  include  the  families  of  the  stiirgeoBy 
shark,  ray,  or  skate,  lamprey,  sun-fish,  diodons,  &c. 

M.  Agassix  has  more  recently  divided  fishes  into  foor  great  orders-  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  their  scales ;  the  first  includes  sharks,  rays,  &o., 
which  are  covered  with  solid  plates  of  enamel ;  the  second  storgeoD  and 
siluri,  which  are  partially  covered  with  the  same ;  third  perch,  &.O.,  covered 
with  toothed  scales ;  fourth,  salmon,  mullet,  &c.,  covered  with  simple  thin 
plates. 

'  The  Notochanthus  and  Macroums  are  deep-water  fish  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions ;^  they  also  inhabit  the  seas  of  New  Zealand.  The  Pacific  fish  that 
enter  the  Atlantic  are  some  of  the  mackerel  tribe,  sharks,  and  lopho- 
branches.  The  genera  most  prevalent  in  the  southern  hemisphere  are  the 
Notothemia,  Borichthys,  and  Ilarpagifer.  The  same  species  of  these  ge- 
nera are  found  in  the  seas  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  Cape  Horn,  the  Auek- 
land  Islands,  and  Kerguelen's  Land. — Dr.  Richardson. 
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from  those  in  the  Atlantio.  From  the  near  approach  of  the  Ame- 
rican and  Asiatic  coasts  at  Behring's  Straits,  the  fish  on  both  sides 
are  nearly  alike,  down  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  on  one  side  and  to 
Admiralty  Inlet  on  the  other.  The  sea  of  Japan  and  the  neigh- 
bouring coasts  of  China  are  frequented  by  fislies  having  northern 
forms,  which  are  there  mingled  with  many  species  common  to  the 
temperate  and  warm  parts  of  the  ocean.  Species  of  the  genus 
Gadus  or  Cod  reappear  in  the  southern  seas  very  like  those  of  the 
northern;  and  two  very  remarkable  Greenland  genera,  which  in- 
habit deeper  water  and  are  seldom  taken  except  when  thrown  up  by 
a  storm,  have  been  discovered  on  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand  and 
South  Australia,  where  the  fish  differ  but  little  from  those  in  the 
seas  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Several  genera  are  peculiar  to  tho 
son  them  hemisphere,  and  range  throughout  the  whole  circle  of  the 
high  latitudes.  The  sharks  of  the  China  seas  are  for  the  most  part 
identical  with  those  of  Australia:  the  cartilaginous  fish  to  which 
they  belong  have  a  much  wider  range  than  those  which  have  been 
under  consideration. 

The  British  islands  lie  between  two  great  provinces  of  fishes  — 
one  to  the  south,  the  other  to  the  north  —  from  each  of  which  we 
have  occasionally  visitors.  The  centre  of  the  first  is  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  extending  into  the  Mediterranean ;  that 
on  the  north  has  its  centre  about  the  Shetland  Islands:  but  tbe 
group  peculiarly  British,  and  found  nowhere  else,  has  its  focus  in 
3ie  Irish  Sea.  It  is,  however,  mixed  with  fish  from  the  seas  bound- 
ing the  western  shores  of  central  Europe,  which  forms  a  distinct 
group. 

The  Prince  of  Canino  has  shown  that  there  arc  853  European 
species  of  fishes,  of  which  210  live  in  fresh  water,  643  are  marine, 
and  60  of  these  go  up  rivers  to  spawn.  444  of  the  marine  fish  in- 
habit the  Mediterranean,  216  are  found  off  the  British  coasts,  and 
171  are  peculiar  to  the  Scandinavian  seas;  so  that  the  Mediterranean 
is  richest  in  variety  of  species.  In  it  there  are  peculiar  sharks, 
sword-fish,  dolphins,  anchovies,  and  six  species  of  scomber  or 
mackerel,  one  of  the  largest  of  which,  indeed  of  all  edible  fish,  is 
the  tunny,  for  which  fisheries  are  established  on  the  southern  coasts 
of  France,  in  Sardinia,  Elba,  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and  the 
Adriatic.  Four  of*  the  species  are  found  nowhere  else  but  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Rays  of  numerous  species  are  particularly  charac- 
teristic of  the  Mediterranean,  especially  the  Torpedos,  which  have 
the  power  of  giving  an  electric  shock,  and  even  the  electric  spark. 
The  Mediterranean  has  two  or  three  American  species,  41  in  com- 
mon with  Madeira,  one  in  common  with  the  Red  Sea,  and  a  very 
few  seem  to  be  Indian.  Some  of  these  fish  have  probably  enterea 
the  Mediterranean  before  it  was  separated  from  the  Red  Sea  by  the 
Isthmus  of  8\xez}  but  geological  changes  have  had  very  great  infla- 
85 
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eDce  OD  the  distribution  of  fishes  everywhere.  Taking  salt  and  fresh 
water  fi.sbe9  together,  there  are  100  species  common  to  Italy  and 
Brlfaln ;  aod  although  the  communication  with  the  Black  Sea  ia  so 
direct,  there  are  only  27  common  to  it  and  the  Mediterranean ;  but 
the  Black  Sea  forms  a  district  by  itself,  havine  its  own  peculiar 
Ichthyology ',  and  the  fishes  of  the  Caspian  Sea  differ  entirely  from 
those  in  every  other  part  of  the  globe.  The  island  of  Madeira, 
solitary  amid  a  great  expanse  of  ocean,  has  many  species.  Thej 
amount  in  number  to  half  of  those  in  Britain ;  and  nearly  as  many 
are  common  to  Britain  and  Madeira  as  to  that  island  and  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  so  that  many  of  our  fish  have  a  wide  range  in  the  At- 
lantic; and  in  return  we  have  occasional  visits  from  the  tunoy, 
torpedo,  pilot-fishes,  and  various  sharks.  The  Mediterranean  cer- 
tainly flurpasses  the  British  and  Scandinavian  seas  in  variety,  thoueh 
it  is  far  inferior  to  either  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  useful  fi^ 
Cod,  turbot,  brill,  haddock,  ling,  herring,  and  many  more,  are  better 
in  northern  seas  than  elsewhere,  and  several  exist  there  only. 

The  greater  number  of  fish  used  by  man  as  food  freq^ient  shoal 
water.  The  coast  of  Holland,  our  own  shores,  and  other  parts  of 
the  North  Sea  where  the  water  is  shallow^  teem  with  a  never-ending 
supply  of  excellent  fish  of  many  kinds. 

Vast  numbers  are  gregarious  and  migratory.  Cod  arrive  in  the 
shallow  parts  of  the  coast  of  Norway  in  February,  in  shoals  many 
yards  deep,  and  so  closely  crowded  together  that  the  soundine-lead 
can  hardly  pass  between  them :  16,000,000  have  been  caught  in 
one  place  in  a  few  weeks.  In  April  they  return  to  the  ocean.  Her- 
rings come  in  astonishing  quantities  in  winter. 

The  principal  cod  fisheries  are  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and 
the  Dogger-bank.  They,  like  all  animals,  frequent  the  places  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed.  Herrings  come  to  the  same 
places  for  a  series  of  years,  and  then  desert  them,  perhaps  from 
having  exhausted  the  food.  Pilchards,  sardinias,  mackerel,  and 
many  others  may  be  mentioned  among  the  gregarious  and  migra- 
tory fish. 

Sharks  like  deep  water.  They  are  found  of  different  species  in  all 
tropical  and  temperate  seas;  and,  although  always  dangerous,  they 
are  more  ferocious  in  some  pkcoa  than  in  others,  even  in  the  same 
species. 

Most  lakes  have  fish  of  peculiar  species,  as  the  lake  Baikal.  The 
fishes  of  the  great  interalpine  Lake  of  Titicaca  amount  to  7  or  8 
species,  and  belong  to  genera  only  found  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  Andes.  In  the  North  American  lakes  there  is  a  thick-scafed 
fish,  bearing  some  analogy  to  those  of  the  early  geological  eras: 
there  are  five  species  of  perch  in  the  North  American  waters,  one 
of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  Europe;  and  the  Gillaroo  trout, 
•which  is  remarkable  in  having  a  highly  moscolar  stomach  or  i^xuid^ 
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is  found  in  Ireland  only.  Pike  and  salmon  are  the  only  species  of 
fresh-water  fish  common  to  Europe  and  North  America ;  the  pike  is 
however  unknown  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  common 
salmon  does  not  exist.beyond  45°  of  N.  lat.  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
America,  and  it  is  probably  confined  within  similar  limits  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Asia.  It  is  said  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  all  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Old  World  from  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  to  North  Cape,  and  along  the  arctic  shores  of  Asia  and 
Kamtchatka  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  including  the  Baltic,  White 
Sea,  Gulf  of  Kara,  and  other  inlets.  Other  kinds  of  the  Salmon 
tribe  are  plentiful  in  the  estuaries  of  Kamtchatka  and  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  America  down .  to  Oregon,  but  apparently  they  do  not 
extend  to  China.  Salmon  go  up  rivers  to  spawn,  and  make  extra- 
ordinary leaps  over  impediments  of  rocks  or  walls,  in  order  to  reach 
the  suitable  places  for  depositing  their  eggs.  Forty-four  fish  inhabit 
the  British  lakes  and  rivers,  and  50  those  of  Scandinavia,  of  the 
very  best  kinds.  The  fresh-water  fish  of  northern  climates  are  more 
esteemed  in  a  culinary  point  of  view  than  those  of  the  southern. 

Each  tcppical  river  has  its  own  species  of  fish.  The  fresh-water 
fish  of  China  agree  with  those  of  India  in  generic  forms,  but  not  in 
species ; '  and  those  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  South  America 
differ  from  those  in  India  and  China.  Sea-fish,  in  immense  quanti- 
ties, frequent  the  estuaries  of  rivers  everywhere.  The  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  is  full  of  them ;  and  the  quantity  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Don,  in  the  Sea  of  Azof,  is  prodigious. 

There  arc  some  singular  analogies  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sea  and  those  of  the  land.  Many  of  the  Medusae,  two  corallines^ 
the  Physalia,  or  Portuguese  man-of-war  sailors,  sting  like  a  nettle 
when  touched.  A  cuttle-fish,  at  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands,  changes 
colour  like  a  chameleon,  assuming  the  tint  of  the  ground  under  it. 
Herrings,  pilchards,  and  many  other  fish,  as  well  as  sea  insects,  are 
luminous.  The  medusa  tribe,  the  species  of  which  are  numerous, 
have  also  the  faculty  of  emitting  light  in  a  high  degree.  In  warm 
climates,  especially,  the  sea  seems  to  be  on  fire,  and  the  wake  of  a 
ship  is  like  a  vivid  flame.  Probably  fish  that  go  below  the  depths . 
to  which  the  light  of  the  sun  penetrates  are  endowed  with  this 
fusulty;  and  shoals  of  luminous  insects  have  been  seen  at  a  con- 
aiderablo  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  glow-worm, 
certain  beetles,  and  fire-flies,  shine  with  the  same,  pale-green  light. 
The  fishes  that  live  at  great  depths  resemble  owls,  and  other  noctur- 
nal birds,  in  having  large  eyes.  The  tails  of  some  of  the  skate 
family,  especially  one  found  in  the  rivers  of  Guiana,  [as  well  as 

*  The  Chinese  fresh-water  fish  are  cjprinid©,  ophicephali,  and  siluridie 
"genera  which  agree  closely  with  those  in  India,  though  the  species  are 
different 
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those  found  on  the  coast  of  New  JersejJ  are  anned  with  two  or 
three  serrated  prongs,  three  inches  long,  with  which  they  defend 
themselves  by  lashing  their  tails,  inflicting  wounds  which,  in  hot 
climates,  are  often  followed  by  violent  inflambiation  and  pain,  and 
have  hence  been  improperly  considered  as  venomous.  But  among 
the  terrestrial  animals  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  the  property  <^ 
the  gymnotus  eleatricus  of  the  South  American  lakes,  or  of  the 
silurus  clectricus  of  the  African  rivers,  and  the  different  sp^ies  of 
the  torpedo  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  possess  the  faculty  of  giving 
an  electric  shock  by  means  of  a  very  beautiful  organic  Voltaic  appa- 
ratus with  which  they  are  provided. 

The  marine  mammalia,  which,  as  their  name  indicates,  suckle 
their  young,  form  two  distinct  families — the  Phocas  or  seals,'  and  the 
Cctacea  or  whales  and  porpoises :  whilst  fish  breathe  by  means  of 
gills,  which  separate  the  air  dissolved  in  the  water,  the  marine 
mammalia  possess  lungs  and  breathe  like  the  terrestrial  quadrupeds; 
they  are  obliged  to  come  to  the  surface  from  time  to  time  to  inhale 
the  air. 

The  first  family  consists  of  the  Seal  tribe,  and  is  most  abundant 
in  the  polar  regions  of  both  hemispheres ;  they  are  carnivorous,  live 
exclusively  on  fish,  and  are  seldom  found  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  land  or  ice  islands.  To  this  division  belong  the  common  seal 
and  the  Walrus  in  our  northern  hemisphere ;  whilst  the  genus  Otaria 
or  sea-lion,  and  its  congeners  of  many  species,  and  which  ettain  in 
general  a  greater  size,  are  only  found  in  high  southern  latitudes. 

The  family  of  Cctacea  consists  of  three  great  genera :  the  Mana- 
tus  and  Dugong,  which  live  in  or  near  the  estuaries  of  tropical 
rivers,  are  herbivorous ;  the  Dolphins  or  Porpoises,  which  are  cai^ 
nivorous,  provided  with  long  jaws  and  numerous  teeth,  and  are  found 
in  almost  every  latitude  and  in  every  sea;  and  the  whales,  which, 
unprovided  with  cutting  teeth,  are  furnished  with  whalebone  inserted 
in  the  upper  jaw,  the  extreme  filaments  of  which  are  destined  as  a 
kind  of  net  to  catch  the  minute  marine  animals  which  form  their 
food.  The  marine  Cetacea  breathe  by  an  opening  in  the  centre  of 
the  head,  called,  in  whales,  the  blower,  corresponding  to  the  oose 
of  terrestrial  quadrupeds,  and  which  also  serves  to  expel  the  water 
taken  into  the  mouth  with  the  food,  in  the  form  of  jets,  which  in 
the  whale  tribe  varies  in  height  and  form  according  to  the  species. 

The  favourite  haunts  of  the  seal  tribe  are  the  polar  oceans  and 
desert  islands  in  high  latitudes,  where  they  bask  in  hundreds  on  the 
sunny  shores  during  the  brief  summer  of  these  inhospitable  regions, 
and  become  an  easy  prey  to  man,  who  has  nearly  extirpated  the  race 
in  many  places.  A  million  are  annually  killed  in  the  South  Atlantic 
alone.  Seven  species  arc  natives  of  tlic  Arctic,  Atlantic,  and  Polar 
Oceans ;  the  Greenland  seal,  the  bearded  or  great  seal,  and  the  phoca 
rina  are  found  also  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
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The  pboca  ooeauica  is  only  met  with  io  the  White  Sea  and  the  sea 
at  Nova  Zembla,  and  the  phoca  sagura  on  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land. The  8ca-lion  is  to  be  foand  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  South 
Pacific,  but  their  principal  gathering  is  on  the  island  of  St.  George, 
one  of  the  Pruibiloff  group,  in  lat.  56°  N.  The  common  seal  is 
6  or  7  feet  long,  with  a  face  like  that  of  a  dog,  and  a  large  intelli- 
gent eye.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  in  the  Orkney  islands  it  is  so 
much  domesticated  that  it  follows  its  master,  and  helps  him  to  catch 
fish.  This  seal  migrates  in  herds  from  Greenland  twice  in  the  year, 
and  returns  again  to  its  former  haunts ;  they  probably  come  to  the 
coasts  of  Europe  and  the  British  islands  at  the  time  of  their  migra- 
tions; it  may  be  considered,  however,  a  constant  inhabitant  of  oar 
Dorthem  shores.  Some  of  the  seal  tribe  have  a  very  wide  range,  as 
the  fur  species,  Arctocephalus  ursinus,  of  the  Falkland  islands, 
which  at  one  time  frequented  the  southern  coasts  of  Australia  in 
great  numbers,  but  they  and  three  other  species  have  now  become 
scarce  from  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  old  and  young.  Sur 
James  Boss  found  some  of  the  islands  in  the  Antarctic  seas  overrun 
with  the  sea-elephant,  phoca  elcphantina.  The  Walrus,  a  grim- 
looking  creature,  with  tusks  2  feet  long,  bent  downwards,  and  its 
nose  covered  with  strong  transparent  bristles,  has  a  body  like  that 
of  a  seal,  20  feet  long,  with  a  coat  of  short  grey  or  yellow  hair.  It 
sleeps  on  the  floating  ice,  feeds  on  sea-weed  and  mftrine  animals,  and 
never  leaves  the  Arctic  seas. 

The  Manati  Snd  Dugong  form  the  first  group  of  the  family  of  the 
Cetacea ;  they  are  exclusively  herbivorous,  and  live  near  the  mouths 
of  the  great  tropical  rivers.  The  Lamantin,  a  species  of  Manatus, 
is  found  in  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  and  another  in  some  rivers  of 
Western  Africa.  In  the  former,  where  it  is  known  as  the  sea-cow, 
its  body  is  round  like  a  wine-bag,  and  sometimes  attains  a  length  of 
)2  or  15  feet;  it  browses  in  herds  on  the  herbage  at  the  bottom  of 
streams ;  and  when  attacked,  the  mother  defends  her  young  at  the 
sacrifice  of  her  own  life.  The  Dugong  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
eastern  archipelago,  and  of  the  shal^w  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
where  it  also  feeds  on  sea-weed ;  it  is  more  a  marine  animal  than  the 
Lamantin,  as  ii  is  scarcely  ever  seen  in  fresh  water.  The  dugong  is 
so  harmless  and  tame  as  to  allow  itself  to  be  handled.  When  it 
suckles  its  young  it  sits  upright,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  fable 
of  the  Mermaid.  This  animal,  like  the  Lamantin,  will  sacrifice  its 
life  for  its  young,  and  is  hence,  among  the  Malays,  held  as  the  type 
of  maternal  affection.  The  animal  called  the  Manatus  septentrio- 
nalis,  which  frequents  the  Arctic  seas,  is  very  little  known,  and 
probably  not  one  of  the  herbivorous  Cetacea. 

The  second  group  or  genus  of  the  Cetacea  consists  of  those  of 
predatory  habits :  they  live  on  fish,  and  consequently  have  sharp 
and  numerous  teeth,  such  as  Porpoises,  Dolphins,  and  spermaceti 
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whales  or  Cachalots ;  they  have,  like  all  the  animals  of  this  famOj, 
spouting  nostrils  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head.'  The  common  por- 
poise is  seen  spouting  and  tumbling  on  the  surface  of  all  the  seas 
of  Europe ;  shoals  of  them  go  in  pursuit  of  herrings  and  mackerel, 
and  even  swim  up  the  rivers  in  chase  of  salmon.  They  have  more 
the  form  of  fish  than  the  seal  tribe,  and  have  a  dorsal  fin.  The 
several  species  of  Dolphins,  so  remarkable  for  their  voracity  and  f  >r 
the  swiflness  of  their  motions,  owing  to  the  symmetry  of  their 
form  and  the  width  of  their  horizontally-placed  tail,  are  seen  in  al- 
most every  latitude.  The  white  dolphin,  eaten  by  the  Icelanders, 
is  18  feet  long,  and  migrates  from  the  Atlantic  to  Greenland  in  the 
end  of  November.  The  Grampus,  Delphinus  Orca,  nearly  allied  to 
the  killer  of  the  South  Sea  whalers,  is  fierce  and  voracious,  often  20 
feet  long,  roams  in  numerous  shoals,  preying  upon  the  larger  fish, 
and  even  attacking  the  whale.  The  Grind  or  black  dolphin  has  been 
known  to  run  ashore  in  hundreds  in  the  bays  of  Feroe,  Orkney,  and 
Shetland.  This  seems  to  be  the  same  or  nearly  allied  to  the  black 
fish  which  was  met  with  in  vast  numbers  by  Sir  James  Ross  in  the 
Antarctic  seas :  they  had  so  little  fear,  that  they  darted  below  the 
ship  on  one  side  and  came  up  at  the  other.  The  delphinus  peronii, 
ojr  white  porpoise  of  the  southern  whalers,  is  a  rare  and  elegant 
species  of  dolphin  which  chiefly  inhabits  the  high  southern  latitudes, 
but  has  been  seen  near  the  equator  in  the  Pacific.  [It  is  not  unfire- 
quent  near  Macao  in  the  China  Sea.]  They  are  about  six  feet  long, 
the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  the  back,  and  the  flukes  of  their  tail 
are  black,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  purest  white.  The  Narwhal  or 
sea-unicorn  (Monodon  monoceros)  has  no  teeth,  but  a  tusk  of  fine 
ivory  wreathed  with  spiral  grooves  extending  8  or  10  feet  straight 
from  the  head ;  in  general  there  is  only  one  tusk,  but  there  are  al- 
ways the  rudiments  of  another,  and  occasionally  both  grow  to  an 
equal  length.  The  old  narwhals  are  white  with  blackish  spots,  the 
young  are  dark-coloured.  This  singular  creature,  which  is  about  16 
feet  long  without  the  tusks,  swims  with  great  swiftness.  Dr.  Scoresby 
has  seen  15  or  20  at  a  time  playing  round  his  ship  in  the  Arotie 
seas,  and  crossing  their  long  tusks  m  all  directions  as  if  they  were 
fencing ;  they  arc  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Northern  Ocean. 

The  spermaceti  whale,  the  Cachalot  or  physeter  macrocephalos, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  predaceous  spouters,  is  one  of  the 
most  formidable  inhabitants  of  the  deep.  Its  average  size  is  60 
feet  long  and  40  feet  in  circumference ;  its  head,  equal  to  a  third 
of  its  length,  is  extremely  thick  and  blunt  in  front,  with  a  throat 
wide  enough  to  swallow  a  man.   The  proportionally  small  swimming 

*  The  carnivorous  Cetacea,  with  two  remarkable  exceptions,  inhabit  the 
ocean — the  Delphinus  Inca,  of  tl^e  Upper  Amazon  and  its  tributaries;  and 
the  D.  Gangetious,  of  the  Ganges.    * 
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paws  or  pectoral  fins  are  at  a  short  distance  behind  the  head,  and 
the  tail;  which  is  a  horizontal  triangle  6  or  7  feet  long  and  19  feet 
wide,  with,  a  notch  between  the  flukes,  is  the  chief  organ  of  progres- 
sive motion  and  defence.  It  has  a  hump  of  fat  on  its  back,  is  of  a 
dark  colour,  but  with  a  very  smooth  clean  skin.  These  sperm 
whales  have  two  nasal  apertures  on  the  top  of  their  head,  through 
which  they  throw  at  each  expiration  a  succession  of  jets  like  smoke, 
at  intervals  of  15  or  20  minutes,  after  which  they  toss  their  tails 
high  in  the  air  and  go  head  foremost  to  vast  depths,  where  they 
remain  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  return  again  to  the  surface 
to  breathe.  The  jet  or  spout  is  from  6  to  8  feet  high,  and  consists 
of  water  mixed  with  air,  expired  from  the  lungs.  [It  is  a  jet  of 
Tapour,  and  not  of  water,  as  erroneously  stated.]  This  whale  has 
8perm«oil  and  spermaceti  in  every  part  of  its  body,  but  the  latter  is 
chiefly  in  a  vast  reservoir  in  its  head,  which  makes  it  very  buoyant : 
ambergris  is  sometimes  found  in  the  inside  of  the  body,  supposed  to 
be  produced  by  disease.  These  huge  monsters,  occasionally  75  feet 
Idng,  j^  in  great  herds,  or  schools,  as  the  whalers  call  them,  of  500 
or  oOU.  Females  with  their  young,  and  two  or  three  old  males, 
generally  form  one  company,  and  the  young  males  another,  while 
fhe  old  males  feed  and  hunt  singly.  The  sperm  whales  swim  grace- 
fully and  equably,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  head  above  the  water; 
bat  when  a  troop  of  them  play  on  the  surface,  some  of  these  un- 
oouth  and  gigantic  creatures  leap  with  the  agility  of  a  salmon  several 
feet  into  the  air,  and  fall  down  again  heavily  with  a  tremendous 
erash  and  noise  like  a  cannon,  driving  the  water  up  in  lofly  columns 
capped  "with  foam.  The  fishery  of  the  sperm  whale  is  attended  with 
danger ;  not  only  the  Wounded  animal,  but  its  companions  who  come 
to  its  aid,  sometimes  fight  desperately,  killing  the  whalers  and  toss- 
ibg  them  into  the  air  with  a  sweep  of  their  tremendous  tails,  or 
biting  a  boat  in  two.  In  1820,  the  American  whaler  Essex  was 
wrecEed  in  the  Pacific  by  a  sperm  whale ;  it  first  gave  the  ship  so 
tiolent  a  blow  that  it  broke  off  part  of  the  keel,  then,  retreating  to 
a  distance,  it  rushed  furiously,  and  with  its  enormous  head  beat  in 
a  portion  of  the  planks,  and  the  people  had  just  time  to  save  them- 
selves in  the  boats  when  the  vessel  filled.  They  often  lie  and  listen 
when  suspicious  of  mischief.  No  part  of  the  aqueous  globe,  except 
the  Arctic  seas,  is  firee  from  their  visits ;  they  have  been  seen  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic,  in  the  British  Channel,  and  even 
in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  but  their  chief  resort  is  the  deepest 
parts  of  the  warmer  seas  within  or  near  the  tropics,  and  in  the  Ant- 
arctic Ocean,  where  they  feed  on  floating  molluscse,  such  as  sepias 
or  cuttle-fish,  &c. 

The  third  and  last  genus  of  the  Cetacea  are  whalebone  whales, 
such  as  the  Greenland  whale  and  Rorquals.  Instead  of  teeth,  the 
upper  jaws  of  these  animals  are  fiimished  with  plates  and  filaments 
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of  wbalebone,  which  are  momble,  and  are  aibpted  to  retun,  as  in 
a  ner.  the  mednss  ami  other  smnR  nmrme  aniimJB  thmi  are  the  food 
of  cheese  ^i.'l<.>aE&I  innahicints  of  the  Je«p.  The  conmioii  Greenland 
species.  Bolaena  Mpiticetas,  ins  formerij  mach  more  nomeroas,  bat 
it  19  now  chiefiy  con&ied  to  the  very  hi^  north^n  latimdes ;  haw- 
e^r.  ahould  it  be  the  ^ame  with  the  whale  fiiond  in  such  moltitiides 
in  shalli^w  writer  on  the  coasts  of  tfie  Pacilic  and  in  ibe  Antsrctie 
Ocean  by  Sir  James  Bi>ss,  it  most  have  a  very  wide  range,  but  it  la 
more  probable  that  each  polar  region  has  its  own  species.  The 
Greenland  whale  is  fcnm  45  to  70  feet  long,  bat  they  are  ao  much 
persecnted  that  diey  probably  never  live  long  enoogb  to  attain 
their  fixU  growth.  The  head  ia  very  larget  bat  the  opening  of  the 
throat  is  so  nacrow  that  it  can  only  swa£w  anmll  animah  It  hat 
two  spoots  or  nostrils^  Aroogh  which  it  throws  jets  like  poffii  of 
smoke  yards  high.  It  only  remains  two  or  three  minutes  oo  the 
sor&ce  to  breathe,  and  then  goes  nnder  water  for  five  or  six.  The 
back  and  tail  are  velvet-bLu^^  shaded  in  some  places  into  grey,  the 
rest  is  white ;  some  are  piebald.  The  capture  of  this  whale  is  olien 
attended  with  mnch  craelty,  from  their  affectioQ  for  their  yoang; 
indeed  the  cnstom  of  killing  the  calf  in  order  to  captore  the  mother 
has  mined  the  &hery  in  several  places,  especially  in  the  New  Zea- 
land and  Australian  seas. 

Rorquals  are  also  whale-bone  whales,  di^ring  firom  the  eonunoQ 
whale  in  the  more  elongated  form  of  the  head.  One  species  is  from 
80  to  100  feet  long,  the  largest  of  marine  animals.  This  whale 
travels  to  lower  latitudes  in  pursuit  of  herrings  and  other  &h.  It 
had  been  caught  on  the  coast  of  Norway  as  wly  as  the  year  890, 
and  probably  long  before.  The  first  northern  navigators  were  not 
attracted  by  the  whale  as  an  object  of  commerce,  but  stumbled  upon 
it  in  their  search  for  a  north-west  passage  to  the  Pacific  The  hump> 
Inckcd  whale,  Balsena  sibbosa,  a  nmjual  30  or  40  feet  long,  is  met 
with  in  small  herds  in  ue  intertropical  and  southern  regions  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  Atlantic ;  it  is  seldom  molested  by  the  whalers,  and 
is  very  dangerous  for  boats,  from  the  habit  it  has  of  leaping  and 
rising  suddenly  to  the  surface.  None  of  the  senses  of  the  whale 
tribe  arc  very  acuto ;  the  whalebone  whales  alone  have  the  sense  of 
smelling  more  acute  than  others,  and,  although  the  sperm  whale  is 
immediately  aware  of  a  companion  being  harpooned  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, they  do  not  bear  well  in  air,  and  none  appear  to  have  any 
voice.' 

'  Captain  Sooresby's  'Arctic  Voyages.' 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

BiBtribndon  of  Reptiles  —  Frogs  and  Toads — Snakes,  Saorians,  and 
Tortoises. 

RepttLBS,  more  tban  any  other  class  of  animals,  show  tbe  par- 
tial distribution  of  animated  beings,  because,  being  unable  to  travel 
to  any  great  distance,  they  have  remained  in  tbe  places  wherein 
they  were  originally  stationed ;  and  as  they  inhabit  deserts,  forests, 
and  uncultivated  ground,  they  have  not  been  disturbed  by  man, 
who  has  only  destroyed  some  individuals,  but  has  not  diminished 
the  number  of  species,  which  is  probably  the  same  now  as  it  ever 
w«B.  Of  the  mammalia  few  hybemate,  or  fall  into  a  torpid  state 
in  winter,  such  as  the  bear,  marmot,  dormouse,  Ac.  Their  fat  sup- 
plies the  carbon  consumed  by  the  oxygen  during  their  feeble  and 
imperceptible  respiration,  and  is  wasted  by  the  time  the  warm  wea- 
ther returns,  which  rouses  them  from  their  lethargy,  thin  and  atte- 
nuated. But  reptiles,  being  colder  blooded,  bury  themselves  in  the 
ground,  and  hybernate  during  the  winter  in  cold  and  temperate 
climates.  In  hot  countries,  they  &11  into^  a  state  of  torpor  during 
the  dry  season,  so  that  they  have  no  occasion  to  wander  either  on 
account  of  temperature  or  want  of  sustenance ;  and  the  few  that  do 
migrate  in  quest  of  food  always  return  to  their  old  haunts.  As  the 
blood  of  reptiles,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  circulation,  receives 
only  a  small  part  of  the  oxygen  they  inhale,  little  heat  and  strength 
are  generated,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  sluggish  in  their  mo- 
tions, which,  however,  are  more  varied  than  in  quadrupeds;  but  as 
some  reptiles,  such  as  tortoises  and  lizards,  breathe  more  frequently 
than  others,  there  are  consequently  great  differences  in  their  energy 
and  sensibility. 

The  order  of  Reptiles  is  divided  by  naturalists  into  four  classes, 
commencing  in  the  ascending  order : — 1.  Batracians  or  frogs,  toads 
and  salamanders;  2.  Ophidians  or  Serpents;  3.  Saurians,  lizards, 
chameleons,  crocodiles;  and  4.  Emydians  or  tortoises,  and  turtle. 
With  very  few  exceptions  they  are  oviparous ;  they  partake  of  both 
terrestrial  and  aquatic,  forms,  and  many  are  amphibious :  they  all 
increase  in  numbers  towards  the  equator,  and  few  live  in  cold 
climates;  but  they  can  endure  a  cold  winter  better  than  a  cool 
summer.  Frogs  and  salamanders  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  M'Kenzie 
river  in  North  America,  where  the  mean  temperature  is  between  7** 
and  8°  of  Fahrenheit;  the  thermometer  in  winter  even  sinks  to  90® 
below  the  freezing  point.  The  southern  limit  of  reptiles,  so  far  as 
it  is  known,  is  in  50^  S.  lat,  where  a  frog  was  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  8anta  Cruz. 
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The  Dumber  of  spedes  of  reptiles  in  the  torrid  lone  is  at  least 
double  that  in  the  temperate ;  Australia  has  fewer  than  Europe,  and 
of  all  places  in  the  Old  World,  Java  is  perhaps  the  richest  in  rep- 
tiles. America  possesses  more  than  half  of  all  the  species  known, 
the  maximum  being  in  Brazil,  but  every  one  of  them  is  peculiar  to 
that  continent  alone. 

The  Batracians  approach  nearest  to  the  nature  of  fishes,  and  form 
a  link  between  land  and  water  animals.  As  tadpoles  they  have  tails 
and  no  feet,  but  when  full-grown  they  generally  acquire  feet  and 
lose  their  tails.  Besides,  in  that  early  stage  they  are  aquatic  and 
breathe  by  gills,  like  fishes ;  but  in  a  state  of  maturity  they  breathe 
by  lungs  like  quadrupeds,  though  some  of  the  genera  always  retain 
their  gills  and  tails,  and  some  never  acquire  feet  These  animals 
have  the  power  of  retarding  and  accelerating  their  respiration  with- 
out stopping  the  circulation  of  their  blood,  so  that  they  can  resist 
heat  and  cold  to  a  certain  degree — a  power  most  remarkable  in  the 
salamander,  which  forms  part  of  this  class,  so  varied  in  appearance 
and  nature.  Some,  as  toads  and  frogs,  imbibe  a  quantity  of  water, 
which  is  evaporated  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  more  or  less 
quickly,  and  serves  to  keep  them  at  the  temperature  of  the  medium 
they  live  in. 

The  group  of  toads  and  frogs  consists  of  four  families,  which 
have  four  feet,  but  without  tails ;  namely,  frogs,  hylas  or  rainettea, 
toads,  and  pipse.  Frogs,  which  are  amphibious,  have  no  nuls  on 
their  toes,  and  their  bind  legs  are  longer  than  the  fore,  and  webbed| 
consequently  better  fitted  for  swimming  and  jumping,  which  they 
do  by  leaps.  '  There  are  above  50  species,  so  that  they  are  more 
numerous  and  more  varied  than  any  other  reptile.  Of  the  by  la  or 
tree-frog  there  are  sixty  species,  all  of  the  most  vivid  and  brilliant 
tints,  and  several  colours  are  frequently  united  on  the  same  animal. 
They  mostly  live  on  high  trees,  and  their  feet  have  little  cushions 
at  the  points  of  their  toes,  forming  a  kind  of  sucker,  by  means  of 
which  they  can  squeeze  out  the  air  from  under  their  feet,  and,  bj 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  thev  adhere  firmly  to  the  under  aide 
of  the  smoothest  leaf,  exactly  on  the  same  principle  by  which  €ies 
walk  on  the  ceiling  of  a  room.  The  Bufo,  or  Toad,  is  the  ugliest 
of  the  race ;  many  are  hideous,  with  swollen  bodies,  wart-like  ex- 
crcRcenccs,  and  obtuse  toes.  They  seldom  go  into  water,  but  fre- 
quent marshy  damp  places,  and  only  crawl,  whereas  the  frog  and 
hyla  leap.  They  are  much  fewer  than  either  of  the  other  two  fami- 
lies; only  80  species  are  known.  The  Pipse  are  also  toads  of  a  still 
more  disgusting  form,  and  are  distinguished  from  their  congeners  by 
not  having  an  extensile  tongue.  All  these  reptiles  produce  a  noise, 
which  is  exceedingly  varied;  they  croak  in  concert,  following  a 
leader,  and  when  he  is  tired  another  takes  his  place.  One  of  the 
North  American  frogs  croaks  in  bands;  one  band  begins^  another 
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answers,  and  a  third  replies,  till  the  noise  is  heard  at  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  a  pause  then  takes  place,  after  which  the  croaking  is  renewed. 
Mr.  Darwin  mentions  a  little  musical  hyla  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which 
croaks  a  kind  of  harmony  in  different  notes. 

Toads  and  frogs  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  earth,  though 
very  unequally  and  partially  distrihuted.  America  has  more  than 
all  the  other  countries  taken  together,  and  Europe  the  fewest.  Six 
species  of  frogs,  one  rainette,  and  two  toads  are  European ;  and  all, 
except  four  of  the  frogs,  are  also  found  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
rana  temporaria  lives  at  the  height  of  7700  feet  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and  near  the  snow-line  on  the  Alps. 

The  law  of  circnmscrihed  distribution  is  strongly  marked  in  Asia; 
for  of  ten  species  of  frogs  peculiar  to  that  continent,  three  only  are 
in  the  mainland,  two  are  confined  to  Japan,  and,  of  the  five  that  are 
Javanese,  one  is  also  common  to  Amboina,  and  the  other  four  to 
Bengal.  The  eight  species  of  rainettes,  or  tree-frogs,  are  still  more 
limited  in  their  domicile ;  five  of  them  are  in  Java  only,  and  one  in 
Japan ;  and  the  hyla  viridis  is  in  Asia  Minor.  There  are  nine  spe- 
cies of  toad  peculiar  to  Asia. 

None  of  these  reptiles  exist  in  the  Galapagos  Archipelago,  nor  in 
any  of  the  innumerable  islands  in  Oceanica :  there  are  very  few  in 
Australia,  and  these  peculiar.  In  Africa  there  are  eight  species  of 
frogs,  two  or  three  rainettes,  and  two  toads.  One  of  the  two  spe- 
cies of  pipa,  more  horrid  in  appearance  than  any  toad,  is  very  com- 
mon at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  great  extent  of  marshes,  rivers,  and  forests,  together  with 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  make  America  the  very  home  of  reptiles 
of  this  kind,  and  there  they  grow  to  a  greater  size  than  anywhere 
else :  23  species  of  frogs,  27  species  of  tree-frogs  or  rainettes,  and 
21  of  toads  are  indigenous  in  that  continent,  not  one  of  which  is  the 
same  with  any  of  those  in  the  Old  World ',  and  most  of  those  in 
South  America  are  different  from  those  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
continent.  All  these  reptiles  have  abodes,  with  fixed  demarcations, 
often  of  small  extent.  The  pipa,  or  toad  of  Surinam,  is  the  most 
horrid  of  the  tribe ;  the  bufo  agua  of  Brazil,  10  or  12  inches  long, 
and  the  rana  pipicns  or  bull-frog  of  Carolina,  are  the  largest. 

The  second  family  of  this  class  of  reptiles  have  tails  and  feet,  as 
the  salamanders,  which -are  very  like  lizards  in  their  general  form, 
having  a  long  round  or  flattened  tail  and  four  feet.  Some  are  ter- 
restrial, others  aquatic;  the  former  are  known  as  salamanders  or 
newts,  the  latter  as  tritons.  Both  are^  met  with  in  Europe,  but  the 
greater  number  are  American.  The  am phibious_  genera  of  Am- 
phiuma  Menopoma  and  Syren,  possessing  both  lungs  and  gills,  are 
American ;  the  latter  are  peculiar  to  the  marshes  and  rice-grounds 
of  Carolina,  and  the  Oxolotl  is  only  found  in  the  Lake  of  Mexico. 
The  Proteus  anguinus,  of  a  light  flesh-colour,  has  four  little  feet  and 
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a  flat  tail,  and  has  been  only  fonnd  in  the  dark  aabtemneoas  eaTemf 

in  Crirniola. 

The  third  group  of  this  order  of  Batracians  are  the  Cseciliae,  of 
whiih  there  are  only  eight  species,  all  inhabitants  of  the  warm  parta 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Thej  have  a  cjiindrical  body,  without 
feet  or  neck,  and  move  exactly  as  the  serpent,  so  they  seem  to  form 
the  link  between  these  reptiles  and  the  class  of  frogs  and  toads. 

There  are  serpents  in  all  hot  and  temperate  oonntries,  but  they 
abound  most  in  intertropical  regions.  Java  contains  56  ^)ecies, 
which  is  a  greater  number  comparatively  than  any  other  oonntry, 
while  in  Borneo  not  one  has  been  found.  Those  in  Japan  are  pe- 
culiar. Wherever  snakes  exist,  there  also  are  some  of  the  venom- 
ous kinds,  but  they  are  fewer  specifically  and  individnally  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Of  263  species,  only  57  are  venomoas,  or 
about  one  in  five,  although  that  proportion  is  not  everywhere  the 
Bame.  •  In  sterile,  open  countries,  the  proportion  of  venomons  snaker 
is  greater  than  in  those  that  are  covered  with  vegetation.  Thus,  in 
Australia,  seven  out  of  ten  species  are  poisonous;  and  in  Afinoa, 
one  of  every  two  or  three  individuals  is  noxious.  In  genend,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  harmless  individuals  is  20  times  as  great  as*  the 
number  of  the  poisonous. 

The  three  great  families  of  venomous  serpents  are  the  colnbii- 
form  or  adder-shaped  snakes,  the  triangular-headed  snakes,  and  sea- 
serpents. 

The  adder-formed  snakes  are  divided  into  three  genera,  the  Elaps, 
which  are  slender  like  a  cord,  with  a  small  head  and  of  brilliant 
colours.  There  are  four  species  in  South  America,  of  which  two 
are  confined  to  Guiana,  and  one  to  Surinam,  while  the  other  is  found 
everywhere  from  Brazil  to  Carolina.  There  is  only  one  in  Afrioa, 
three  in  Australia,  and  the  rest  are  in  limited  districts  in  tropical 
Asia,  especially  in  Sumatra  and  Java; 'and  an  entire  genus  is  fonnd 
only  in  India,  and  the  islands  of  Ceylon  and  Java.  The  hooded 
snakes  (or  Cobra  Capello)  are  the  best  known  of  this  family,  espe- 
cially the  spectacled  or  dancing  snake  of  the  Indian  jugglers,  which 
is  common  everywhere  from  Malabar  to  Sumatra,  and  two  other  spe- 
cies are  only  found  in  Sumatra  and  Java.  The  three  or  fonr  Afri- 
can species  are  chiefly  met  with  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  on 
the  Gold  Coast ;  but  the  moat  celebrated  is  that  generally  known  as 
the  Egyptian  asp,  which  has  been  tamed  by  magicians  of  ancient 
and  modem  times,  and  is  frequently  figured  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments ;  it  derives  some  of  its  celebrity  from  Cleopatra's  death.  Two 
of  the  family  inhabit  Australia,  one  of  which  is  spectacled,  likci 
but  of  a  different  species  from,  that  of  India. 

The  second  venomous  family  consists  of  the  triangular-headed  ser* 
pcnts,  rattlesnakes,  and  vipers.  The  first  are  of  a  hideous  aspect^ 
a  large  head;  broad  at  the  base  like  a  heart,  a  wide  mouthy  with  their 
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hooked  poisonous  fsLngg  strongly  developed.  They  quietly  watch 
their  prey  till  it  is  within  reach,  then  dart  upon  it,  and  inflict  the 
deadly  wound  in  a  moment ;  the  yellow  viper  of  the  French  West 
India  islands,  the  Trigonocephalus  lanceolatus,  heing  amongst  the 
most  dangerous  snakes  in  existence.  One  species  in  the  Old  World 
is  to  be  met  with  everywhere  from  Ceylon  to  the  Philippine  Islands; 
one  is  a  native  in  Sumatra,  Timor,  and  Celebes ;  the  rest  are  nar- 
rowly limited  in  their  abode ;  two  are  confined  to  Java  alone.  Cey- 
lon, Sumatra,  Japan,  and  Tartary,  have  each  a  species  of  these  ser- 
pents peculiar  to  itself. 

The  rattlesnakes  arc  all  American  —  two  in  the  warm  districts  of 
North  America,  and  two  in  the  intertropical  parts  of  South  America. 
One  of  the  latter,  however,  has  a  hard  horn  at  the  end  of  its  tail, 
instead  of  a  rattle,  and  sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  10  feet; 
being,  with  the  Trigonocephalus,  the  longest  of  the  venomous 
snakes.' 

Vipers  extend  farther  north  than  any  other  of  the  noxious  tribe : 
two  are  Asiatic,  though  one  is  also  common  to  Africa,  which,  how- 
ever, has  four  peculiar  to  itself;  and  the  only  venomous  serpents  io 
Europe  are  three  species  of  viper,  one  of  which  is  also  spread  over 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  common  viper  in- 
habits all  central  Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  even  to  Lake  Baikal^ 
in  the  Altai  Mountains :  it  is  also  found  in  England  and  Sweden 
and  the  north  of  France,  but  does  not  pass  the  Alps,  beyond  which 
itls  replaced  by  one  frequenting  dry  soils,  in  the  south-east  of  Europei 
and  is  met  with  in  Styria,  Greece,  Dalmatia,  and  Sicily ;  and  Uie 
aspic  viper,  which  lives  on  rocky  ground,  inhabits  France  between 
the  Seine  and  the  Pyrenees,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Sicily. 

There  are  six  families  of  innocuous  serpents,  consisting  of  nume- 
rous species.  Four  of  the  families  are  terrestrial ;  their  species  are 
very  limited  in  their  domicile,  the  greater  number  being  confined  to 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Ceylon,  or  to  circum- 
scribed districts  in  tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Nine  or 
ten  species  are  European,  some  of  which  are  also  found  in  Asia  and 
Africa. 

Tree-serpents  of  various  genera  and  numerous  species  live  only  in 
the  great  tropical  forests  of  Asia  and  America,  especially  in  the 
latter.  They  are  long  and  slender,  the  head  for  the  most  part  ending 
in  a  sharp  point,  and  generally  green,  though  there  are  some  oi 
brighter  colours ;  many  of  these  serpents  are  fierce,  though  not  veno- 
mous ;  some  feed  on  birds,  whidh  they  watch  hanging  by  the  tail 
from  a  bough. 

*  [A  <'  Catalogue  of  North  American  Reptiles  in  the  Museum  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  by  S.  F.  Baird  and  C.  Girard,"  published  in  January, 
1853,  contains  descriptions  of  119  species  of  35  genera  of  serpents,  among 
which  are  named  12  speoies  of  two  genera  of  the  family  of  rattlesziakes.] 
36 
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lo  tU  tersnpcraie  and  wmnB  ooontnet  aWmidiBg  m  kkai  «id  iif«ii% 

ffv^li-vftUT  tfi^k^f!  are  Damerr^os ;  tTine  live  in  die  viirr.  Un  thcj 
;ri"»tiv  jiibabit  th«;  i>aiik«  Q«4r  it ;  tfaej  are  excellent  sviaiiBare,  and 
i»»  V  w;  Nt^rj  c'lY^Dg  bkes  in  ^boils.  America  i*  pminilariT  rich 
in  tbem :  there  are  tereral  in  Asia,  bat  tbej  are  rue  in  Afiica,  and 
u^ie  have  been  jet  difcorered  in  Aostralia. 

Tbe  genos  Koa  i«  pecnluu-Ij  American.  The  boa  eonstriebr, 
getK-nillv  from  9  to  lo  feet  long,  lires  in  the  great  tropical  Ibresfei 
of  .S'Uth  America,  wbere  it  often  watches  its  prej  hanging  Itoib  die 
bmighfi  of  trees.  Two  of  smaller  sixe  have  simOar  halHtSy  and  two 
are  a/|tiattc,  one  of  which  is  sometimes  20  feet  long,  and  anotlwr  6 
feet;  the  latter  inhabits  banks  of  the  rivers,  from  the  Amaaon  to 
Hun  nam;  and  a  species  is  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  of  Qoito^ 
as  high  as  3000  feet. 

Vythoiin  are  the  largest  snakes  of  the  eastern  world,  where  thcj 
TdinrtiV'.ni  the  IxtSLti  of  the  western ;  one  species,  which  sometjaMa 
attains  the  length  of  20  fr«t,  is  spread  from  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  throuffbout  tropical  Asia,  to  Java  and  China.  Another^ 
only  14  feet  long,  is  coufiued  to  Malacca  and  some  of  the  Sanda 
IsUnds.  Two  others  are  found  only  in  the  islands  of  Timor  and 
Ssparua,  and  one  in  Australia.  There  are  only  two  species  of  Aoro- 
ebordi,  which,  liko  boas  and  pythons,  twist  themselves  round  their 
victims  and  crush  them  to  death  :  one  aquatic,  peculiar  to  Java,  the 
otb(;r  is  a  laud  snake,  found  everywhere  from  India  to  New  Oninem. 

Tuo  West  Indian  inlands  possess  the  snakes  of  North  and  South 
America  and  some  peculiar  to  themselves;  the  snakes  of  oentnl 
America  are  little  known. 

All  the  seven  species  of  sea-snakes  are  very  venomous,  and  more 
ferocious  than  any  other.  They  frequent  the  Indian  Ocean  in  shoals 
from  Malabar  to  the  Philippine  IsUnds  and  the  Bay  of  Bertgal ; 
they  never  enter  fresh  water.' 

'  The  exiHteDce  of  creatures  in  the  ocean  resembling  enormous  serpents 
bod  been  announced  at  different  times  for  more  than  a  century,  bat  was 
never  authentically  established.  Accounts  of  such  monsters  harins  been 
seen  in  the  northern  seas,  in  the  fiords  of  Norwny  And  Sweden,  had  been 
given  to  the  world  by  Egede  and  Pantoppidan:  by  the  latter  more  on  hear- 
say evidence  than  from  his  own  observation.  But  as  in  every  instance  the 
pretended  Sea-Serpent  was  represented  to  possess  either  the  blow-hotes  of 
a  Cetaceous  animal  or  the  head  and  mane  of  a  seal,  it  was  evident  the  cre- 
dulity of  our  Scandinavian  neighbours  had  converted  some  well-known 
creatures  into  incomprehensible  marine  monsters.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  sea-serpent  represented  to  have  been  stranded  on  one  of  the  Orknej 
Islands  in  1808,  of  which  a  part  of  the  skeleton  is  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  which,  when  examined  by  the  naturalist, 
proved  to  belong  to  a  largo  species  of  shark  ;  and  of  that  fallen  in  with  off 
the  const  of  Halifax  in  1833,  by  some  British  officers  engaged  on  a  fishing 
expedition.  The  existence  of  the  Sea-Serpent  was  looked  upon  therefore 
U^  one  of  those  creations  of  that  imaginative  credulity  so  fre(iuent]/  enter- 
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Saarians  have  representatives  in  every  warm  and  temperate  cli- 
mate. The  crocodile,  from  its  size  and  ferocity,  claims  the  first 
place.  There  are  three  genera  of  this  family,  all  amphibious,  living 
in  rivers  or  in  their  estuaries  :  the  crocodile,  properly  speaking,  com- 
mon to  the  old  and  new  continents ; '  the  Alligator  or  Caiman,  pecu- 
liar to  America ;  and  the  Guvial,  which  comes  nearer  to  the  form 
of  certain  fossil  crocodiles  than  any  other,  is  limited  to  the  Ganges 
and  other  great  rivers  of  India.  The  various  species  of  crocodiles 
are  confined  to  local  habitations :  three  are  Asiatic ;  two  African, 
one  of  which  is  only  found  about  Sierra  Leone ;  two  are  peculiar  to 
Madagascar ;  in  America  there  are  two  species  of  crocodiles  and  ^Y9 
of  alligators.  The  American  crocodiles  inhabit  the  estuaries  of  great 
rivers ;  a  species  is  to  be  met  with  which  ascends  as  high  as  oOOO 
feet  at  the  base  of  the  Andes  of  Quito.' 

t&ined  by  ignorant  seafaring  persons,  and  had  ceased  to  attract  any  atten- 
tion except  occasionally  by  an  allusion  to  it  in  some  Transatlantic  news- 
paper ;  when  it  was  again  revived  in  an  official  report  addressed  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  by  Captain  M'Quhae,  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Dteda- 
lus,  who  states  that,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1848,  being  in  lat.  24°  44^^  S., 
long.  9°  22^  E.,  consequently  not  far  from  the  south-western  coast  of  Africa, 
he  descried  in  broad  daylight,  nnd  at  a  short  distance,  an  animal  with  the 
head  of  a  serpent  and  at  least  60  feet  long,  passing  his  ship  to  the  sonth- 
westward  at  tlie  rate  of  15  miles  an  hour.  Professor  Owen,  after  a  care-, 
ful  consideration  of  all  the  details  given  of  this  strange  apparition,  baa 
shown  that  the  animal  seen  by  the  officers  of  the  Dedalus  was  probably  a 
large  species  of  southern  seal,  of  the  genus  Otaria.  The  Otaria  is  longer 
in  proportion  than  our  Arctic  seals,  and  its  fore  flappers  being  situated  far- 
ther back,  the  neck  of  the  animal  appears  longer,  and  is  generally,  in  the 
act  of  swimming,  raised  out  of  the  water,  as  seen  and  represented  by  Cap- 
tain M*Quhae  in  his  drawing.  Professor  Owen  supposes  that  this  seal  had 
been  carried  from  its  usual  haunts  in  or  near  the  Antarctic  circle  on  an  ice- 
berg, which  having  melted  away  in  these  middle  latitudes,  the  animal  was 
obliged  to  find  its  way  back  by  its  locomotive  powers ;  an  opinion  rendered 
the  more  likely,  when  we  consider  that  it  was  making  for  the  nearest  land 
where  such  animals  are  known  to  live,  Gougb's  Island  and  Tristan  d'Acunha, 
from  which  it  was  distant  about  1500  miles,  or  4  days'  journey  at  the  rate 
and  in  the  direction  it  is  represented  by  Captain  M'Quhae  to  have  been 
progressing  when  seen  from  his  ship.  This  statement  of  the  appearance 
therefore  of  the  sea-serpent  in  1848  adds  nothing  towards  confirming  the 
existence  of  such  monsters ;  whilst  it  shows  how  easy  it  is  for  even  well- 
informed  persons  to  raise  up  imaginary  beings  out  of  animals  well  known 
to  the  naturalist. 

'  One  of  the  most  celebrated  species  of  this  division  is  the  crocodile  of 
the  Nile,  which  probably  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  upper  branch  of  that 
river,  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  as  high  as  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Immense  numbers  of  this  animal,  of  every  size  and  age,  are  found  em- 
balmed in  the  catacombs  of  ancient  Egypt,  which  are  perfectly  identical 
with  the  existing  species,  ofi^ering  another  proof  of  the  important  fact  first 
announced  by  Cuvier,  from  his  examination  of  the  mummies  of  the  ibis, 
&c.,  ke.f  that  no  animal,  in  its  wild  state,  had  presented  the  least  change 
within  the  most  remote  historical  period. 

^  Mr.  Pentland  informs  me  that  alligators  are  found  in  some  of  the  riTen 
of  BoliTia  at  a  mnob  greater  eleTation.  ^ 
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of  wbalebone,  which  are  moveable,  and  are  adapted  to  retsun,  as  in 
a  net,  the  medusae  and  other  small  marine  animids  that  are  the  food 
of  these  colossal  inhabitants  of  the  deep.  The  common  Greenland 
ppecies,  Balasna  Mysticetus,  was  formerly  much  more  numerous,  but 
it  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  very  high  northern  latitudes ;  how- 
ever, should  it  be  the  same  with  the  whale  found  in  such  multitudes 
in  shallow  water  on  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  and  in  the  Antarctic 
Ocean  by  Sir  James  Koss,  it  must  have  a  very  wide  range,  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  each  polar  region  has  ita  own  species.  The 
Greenland  whale  is  from  65  to  70  feet  long,  but  they  are  so  much 
persecuted  that  they  probably  never  live  long  enough  to  attain 
their  full  growth.  The  head  is  very  lar^,  but  the  opening  of  the 
throat  is  so  narrow  that  it  can  only  swalrow  small  animals.  It  has 
two  spouts  or  nostrils,  through  which  it  throws  jets  like  puffs  of 
smoke  yards  high.  It  only  remains  two  or  three  minutes  on  the 
surface  to  breathe,  and  then  goes  under  water  for  five  or  six.  The 
back  and  tail  are  velvet-black,  shaded  in  some  places  into  grey,  the 
rest  is  white ;  some  arc  piebald.  The  capture  of  this  whale  is  often 
attended  with  much  cruelty,  from  their  affection  for  their  young; 
indeed  the  custom  of  killing  the  calf  in  order  to  capture  the  mother 
has  ruined  the  fishery  in  several  places,  especially  in  the  New  Zea- 
land and  Australian  seas. 

Rorquals  are  also  whale-bone  whales,  differing  from  the  common 
whale  in  the  more  elongated  form  of  the  head.  One  species  is  from 
80  to  100  feet  long,  the  largest  of  marine  animals.  This  whale 
travels  to  lower  latitudes  in  pursuit  of  herrings  and  other  fish.  It 
had  been  caught  on  the  coast  of  Norway  as  early  as  the  year  890, 
and  probably  long  before.  The  first  northern  navigators  were  not 
attracted  by  the  whale  as  an  object  of  commerce,  but  stumbled  upon 
it  in  their  search  for  a  north-west  passage  to  the  Pacific.  The  hump> 
hocked  whale,  Balscna  gibbosa,  a  rorqual  30  or  40  feet  long,  is  met 
with  in  small  herds  in  the  intertropical  and  southern  regions  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  Atlantic ;  it  is  seldom  molested  by  the  whalers,  and 
is  very  dangerous  for  boats,  from  the  habit  it  has  of  leaping  and 
rising  suddenly  to  the  surface.  None  of  the  senses  of  the  whale 
tribe  arc  very  acute ;  the  whalebone  whales  alone  have  the  sense  of 
smelling  more  acute  than  others,  and,  although  the  sperm  whale  is 
immediately  aware  of  a  companion  being  harpooned  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, they  do  not  hear  well  in  air,  and  none  appear  to  have  any 
voice.' 

*  Captain  Scoresby's  *  Arctic  Voyages.' 
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Distribntioii  of  Reptiles  —  Frogs  and  Toads — Snakes,  Saorians,  and 
Tortoises. 

RepttLes,  more  tban  any  other  class  of  animals,  show  the  par- 
tial distribution  of  animated  beiqgs,  because,  being  unable  to  travel 
to  any  great  distance,  they  h«ve  remained  in  the  places  wherein 
they  were  originally  stationed ;  and  as  they  inhabit  deserts,  forests, 
and  uncultivated  ground,  they  have  not  been  disturbed  by  man, 
who  has  only  destroyed  some  individuals,  but  has  not  diminished 
the  number  of  species,  which  is  probably  the  same  now  as  it  ever 
was.  Of  ^e  mammalia  feW  hybemate,  or  fall  into  a  torpid  state 
in  winter,  such  as  the  bear,  marmot,  dormouse,  Ac.  Their  fat  sup- 
plies the  carbon  consumed  by  the  oxygen  during  their  feeble  and 
imperceptible  respiration,  and  is  wasted  by  the  time  the  warm  wea- 
ther returns,  which  rouses  them  from  their  lethargy,  thin  and  atte- 
nuated. But  reptiles,  being  colder  blooded,  bury  themselves  in  the 
ground,  and  hybemate  during  the  winter  in  cold  and  temperate 
climates.  In  hot  countries,  they  &11  into-  a  state  of  torpor  during 
the  dry  season,  so  that  they  have  no  occasion  to  wander  either  on 
account  of  temperature  or  want  of  sustenance ;  and  the  few  that  do 
migrate  in  quest  of  food  always  return  to  their  old  haunts.  As  the 
blood  of  reptiles,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  circulation,  Deceives 
only  a  small  part  of  the  oxygen  they  inhale,  little  heat  and  strength 
are  generated,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  sluggish  in  their  mo- 
tions, which,  however,  are  more  varied  than  in  quadrupeds;  but  as 
some  reptiles,  such  as  tortoises  and  lizards,  breathe  more  frequently 
than  others,  there  are  consequently  great  differences  in  their  energy 
and  sensibility. 

The  order  of  Reptiles  is  divided  by  naturalists  into  four  classes, 
commencing  in  the  ascending  order : — 1.  Batracians  or  frogs,  toads 
and  salamiinders;  2.  Ophidians  or  Serpents;  3.  Saurians,  lizards, 
chameleons,  crocodiles;  and  4.  Emydians  or  tortoises,  and  turtle. 
With  very  few  exceptions  they  are  oviparous ;  they  partake  of  both 
terrestrial  and  aquatic  forms,  and  many  are  amphibious :  they  all 
increase  in  numbers  towards  the  equator,  and  few  live  in  cold 
climates;  but  they  can  endure  a  cold  winter  better  than  a  cool 
summer.  Frogs  and  salamanders  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  M'Kenzie 
river  in  North  America,  where  the  mean  temperature  is  between  7° 
and  8°  of  Fahrenheit;  the  thermometer  in  winter  even  sinks  to  90® 
below  the  freezing  point.  The  southern  limit  of  reptiles,  so  far  as 
it  is  known,  is  in  50^  S.  lat,  where  a  frog  was  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Santa  Cruz. 
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The  number  of  species  of  reptiles  in  tbe  torrid  lone  is  at  least 
double  that  in  the  temperate ;  Australia  has  fewer  than  Europe,  and 
of  all  places  in  tbe  Old  World,  Java  is  perhaps  the  richest  in  rep- 
tiles. America  possesses  more  than  half  of  all  the  species  known, 
the  maximum  being  in  Brazil,  but  every  one  of  them  is  peculiar  to 
that  continent  alone. 

The  Batracians  approach  nearest  to  the  nature  of  fishes,  and  form 
a  link  between  land  and  water  animals.  As  tadpoles  they  have  tails 
and  no  feet,  but  when  full-grown  they  generally  acquire  feet  and 
lose  their  tails.  Besides,  in  that  early  stage  they  are  aquatic  and 
breathe  by  gills,  like  fishes ;  but  in  a  state  of  maturity  they  breathe 
by  lungs  like  quadrupeds,  though  some  of  the  genera  always  retain 
their  gills  and  tails,  and  some  never  acquire  feet  These  animals 
.have  the  power  of  retarding  and  accelerating  their  respiration  with- 
out stopping  the  circulation  of  their  blood,  so  that  they  can  resist 
heat  and  cold  to  a  certain  degree — a  po^er  most  remarkable  in  the 
salamander,  which  forms  part  of  this  class,  so  varied  in  appearance 
and  nature.  Some,  as  toads  and  frogs,  imbibe  a  quantity  of  water, 
which  is  evaporated  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  more  or  leas 
quickly,  and  serves  to  keep  them  at  the  temperature  of  the  mecLinm 
they  live  in. 

The  group  of  toads  and  frogs  consists  of  four  families,  which 
have  four  feet,  but  without  tails ;  namely,  frogs,  hylas  or  rainettea, 
toads,  and  pipse.  Frogs,  which  are  amphibious,  have  no  nails  on 
their  toes,  and  their  hind  legs  are  longer  than  the  fore,  and  wcbbed| 
consequently  better  fitted  for  swimming  and  jumping,  which  they 
do  by  leaps. '  There  are  above  50  species,  so  that  they  are  more 
numerous  and  more  varied  than  any  other  reptile.  Of  the  hyla  or 
tree-frog  there  are  sixty  species,  all  of  the  most  vivid  and  brilliant 
tints,  and  several  colours  are  frequently  united  on  the  same  animal. 
They  mostly  live  on  high  trees,  and  their  feet  have  little  cushions 
at  the  points  of  their  toes,  forming  a  kind  of  sucker,  by  means  of 
which  they  can  squeeze  out  the  air  from  under  their  feet^  and,  by 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  they  adhere  firmly  to  the  under  fade 
of  the  smoothest  leaf,  exactly  on  the  same  principle  by  which  flies 
walk  on  the  ceiling  of  a  room.  The  Bufo,  or  Toad,  is  the  ugliest 
of  the  race ;  many  are  hideous,  with  swollen  bodies,  wart-like  ex- 
crescences, and  obtuse  toes.  They  seldom  go  into  water,  but  fre- 
quent marshy  damp  places,  and  only  crawl,  whereas  the  frog  and 
hyla  leap.  They  are  much  fewer  than  either  of  the  other  two  fami- 
lies; only  80  species  are  known.  The  Pipse  are  also  toads  of  a  still 
more  disgusting  form,  and  are  distinguished  from  their  congeners  by 
not  having  an  extensile  tongue.  All  these  reptiles  produce  a  noise, 
which  is  exceedingly  varied;  they  croak  in  concert,  following  a 
leader,  and  when  he  is  tired  another  takes  his  place.  One  of  the 
North  American  frogs  croaks  in  bands;  one  band  begins,  another 
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answers,  and  a  third  replies,  till  the  noise  is  heard  at  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  a  pause  then  takes  place,  after  which  the  croaking  is  renewed. 
Mr.  Darwin  mentions  a  little  mnsical  hjla  at  Hio  de  Janeiro,  which 
croaks  a  kind  of  harmony  in  different  notes. 

Toads  and  frogs  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  earth,  though 
very  unequally  and  partially  distributed.  America  has  more  than 
all  the  other  countries  taken  together,  and  Europe  the  fewest.  Six 
species  of  frogs,  one  rainette,  and  two  toads  are  European ;  and  all, 
except  four  of  the  frogs,  are  also  found  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
rana  temporaria  lives  at  the  height  of  7700  feet  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and  near  the  snow-line  on  the  Alps. 

The  law  of  circumscribed  distribution  is  strongly  marked  in  Asia ; 
for  of  ten  species  of  frogs  peculiar  to  that  continent,  three  only  are 
in  the  mainland,  two  are  confined  to  Japan,  and,  of  the  five  that  are 
Javanese,  one  is  also  common  to  Amboina,  and  the  other  four  to 
Bengal.  The  eight  species  of  rainettes,  or  tree-frogs,  are  still  more 
limited  in  their  domicile }  five  of  them  are  in  Java  only,  and  one  in 
Japan ;  and  the  hyla  viridis  is  in  Asia  Minor.  There  are  nine  spe- 
cies of  toad  peculiar  to  Asia. 

None  of  these  reptiles  exist  in  the  Galapagos  Archipelago,  nor  in 
any  of  the  innumerable  islands  in  Oceanica :  there  are  very  few  in 
Australia,  and  these  peculiar.  In  Africa  there  are  eight  species  of 
frogs,  two  or  three  rainettes,  and  two  toads.  One  of  the  two  spe- 
cies of  pipa,  more  horrid  in  appearance  than  any  toad,  is  very  oom- 
non  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  great  extent  of  marshes,  rivers,  and  forests,  together  with 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  make  America  the  very  home  of  reptiles 
of  this  kind,  and  there  they  grow  to  a  greater  size  than  anywhere 
else :  23  species  of  frogs,  27  species  of  tree-frogs  or  rainettes,  and 
21  of  toads  are  indigenous  in  that  continent,  not  one  of  which  is  the 
same  with  any  of  those  in  the  Old  World ;  and  most  of  those  in 
South  America  are  different  from  those  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
continent.  All  these  reptiles  have  abodes,  with  fixed  demarcations, 
often  of  small  extent.  The  pipa,  or  toad  of  Surinam,  is  the  most 
horrid  of  the  tribe;  the  bufo  agua  of  Brazil,  10  or  12  inches  long, 
and  the  rana  pipiens  or  bull-frog  of  Carolina,  are  the  largest. 

The  second  family  of  this  class  of  reptiles  have  tails  and  feet,  as 
the  salamanders,  which- are  very  like  lizards  in  their  general  form, 
having  a  long  round  or  flattened  tail  and  four  feet.  Some  are  ter- 
restrial, others  aquatic;  the  former  are  known  as  salamanders  or 
newt«,  the  latter  as  tritons.  Both  are^  met  with  in  Europe,  but  the 
greater  number  are  American.  The  amphibious^ genera  of  Am- 
phiuma  Menopoma  and  Syren,  possessing  both  lungs  and  gills,  are 
American ;  the  latter  are  peculiar  to  the  marshes  and  rice-grounds 
of  Carolina,  and  the  Oxolotl  is  only  found  in  the  Lake  of  Mexico. 
The  Proteus  anguinus,  of  a  light  flesh-colour,  has  four  little  feet  and 
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a  flat  tail,  and  has  been  only  found  in  the  dark  sabtemneoos  caTent 

in  Curniola. 

The  third  group  of  this  order  of  Batracians  are  the  Caecilie,  of 
w1ii«  h  there  are  only  eight  species,  all  inhabitants  of  the  warm  parts 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  They  have  a  cylindrical  body,  withont 
feet  or  neck,  and  move  exactly  as  ^e  serpent,  so  they  seem  to^fonn 
the  link  between  these  reptiles  and  the  class  of  frogs  and  toads. 

There  are  serpents  in  all  hot  and  temperate  countries,  but  they 
abound  most  in  intertropical  regions.  Java  contains  56  spedeBi 
which  is  a  greater  number  comparatively  than  any  other  ooaatrj, 
while  in  Borneo  not  one  has  been  found.  Those  in  Japan  are  pe- 
culiar. Wherever  snakes  exist,  there  also  are  some  of  the  yenom- 
ous  kinds,  but  they  are  fewer  specifically  and  individoally  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Of  268  species,  only  57  are  venomooSy  or 
about  one  in  five,  although  that  proportion  b  not  everywhere  the 
bame.  •  In  sterile,  open  countries,  the  proportion  of  venomous  snakes 
is  greater  than  in  those  that  are  covered  with  vegetation.  Thns,  in 
Australia,  seven  out  of  ten  species  are  poisonous;  and  in  Afirioa, 
one  of  every  two  or  three  individuals  is  noxious.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  harmless  individuals  is  20  times  as  great  as*  the 
number  of  the  poisonous. 

The  three  great  families  of  venomous  serpents  are  the  colnbii- 
forra  or  adder-shaped  snakes,  the  triangular-headed  snakes,  and  sea- 
serpents. 

The  adder-formed  snakes  are  divided  into  three  geneiBi  the  ElapSi 
which  are  slender  like  a  cord,  with  a  small  head  and  of  brilliaDi 
colours.  There  are  four  species  in  South  America,  of  which  two 
are  confined  to  Guiana,  and  one  to  Surinam,  while  the  other  is  fonnd 
everywhere  from  Brazil  to  Carolina.  There  is  only  one  in  Afrioa, 
three  in  Australia,  and  the  rest  are  in  bmited  districts  in  tropical 
Asia,  especially  in  Sumatra  and  Java; 'and  an  entire  genus  is  found 
only  in  India,  and  the  islands  of  Ceylon  and  Java.  The  hooded 
snakes  (or  Cobra  Capello)  are  the  best  known  of  this  family,  espe- 
cially the  spectacled  or  dancing  snake  of  the  Indian  jugglers,  which 
is  common  everywhere  from  Malabar  to  Sumatra,  and  two  other  spe- 
cies are  only  found  in  Sumatra  and  Java.  The  three  or  four  Afri- 
can species  are  chiefly  met  with  at  the  Cape  of  Gbod  Hope  and  on 
the  Gold  Coast ;  but  the  most  celebrated  is  that  generally  known  as 
the  Egyptian  asp,  which  has  been  tamed  by  magicians  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  and  is  frequently  figured  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments ;  it  derives  some  of  its  celebrity  from  Cleopatra's  death.  Two 
of  the  family  inhabit  Australia,  one  of  which  is  spectacled,  like, 
but  of  a  diflerent  species  from,  that  of  India. 

The  second  venomous  family  consists  of  the  triangular-headed  ser- 
pents, rattlesnakes,  and  vipers.  The  first  are  of  a  hideous  aspect^ 
a  large  head,  broad  at  the  base  like  a  heart,  a  wide  mouth,  with  their 
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hooked  poisonous  fangs  strongly  developed.  They  quietly  watch 
their  prey  till  it  is  within  rcachy  then  dart  upon  it,  and  inflict  the 
deadly  wound  in  a  moment ;  the  yellow  viper  of  the  French  West 
India  islands,  the  Trigonocephalus  lanceolatus,  heing  amongst  the 
most  dangerous  snakes  in  existence.  One  species  in  the  Old  World 
is  to  he  met  with  everywhere  from  Ceylon  to  the  Philippine  Islands; 
one  is  a  native  in  Sumatra,  Timor,  and  Celehes ;  the  rest  are  nar- 
rowly limited  in  their  ahode ;  two  are  confined  to  Java  alone.  Cey- 
lon, Sumatra,  Japan,  and  Tartary^  have  each  a  species  of  these  ser- 
pents peculiar  to  itself. 

The  rattlesnakes  are  all  American  —  two  in  the  warm  districts  of 
North  America,  and  two  in  the  intertropical  parts  of  South  America. 
One  of  the  latter,  however,  has  a  hard  horn  at  the  end  of  its  tail, 
instead  of  a  rattle,  and  sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  10  feet^ 
being,  with  the  Trigonocephalus^  the  longest  of  the  yenomoug 
snakes.' 

Vipers  extend  farther  north  than  any  other  of  the  noxious  tribe : 
two  are  Asiatic,  though  one  is  also  common  to  Africa,  which,  how- 
ever, has  four  peculiar  to  itself;  and  the  only  venomous  serpents  in 
Europe  are  three  species  of  viper,  one  of  which  is  also  spread  over 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  common  viper  in- 
habits all  central  Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  even  to  Lake  Baikal, 
in  the  Altai  Mountains :  it  is  also  found  in  Endand  and  Sweden 
and  the  north  of  France,  but  does  ncFt  pass  the  Alps,  beyond  which 
it'is  replaced  by  one  frequenting  dry  soils,  in  the  south-east  of  Europei 
and  is  met  with  in  Styria,  Greece,  Dalmatia,  and  Sicily ;  and  the 
aspic  viper,  which  lives  on  rocky  ground,  inhabits  France  between 
the  Seine  and  the  Pyrenees,  Switzerland,  Italy^  and  Sicily. 

There  are  six  families  of  innocuous  serpents,  consisting  of  nume- 
rous species.  Four  of  the  families  are  terrestrial ;  their  species  are 
very  limited  in  their  domicile,  the  greater  number  being  confined  to 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Ceylon,  or  to  circum- 
scribed districts  in  tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Nine  or 
ten  species  are  European,  some  of  which  are  also  found  in  Asia  and 
Africa. 

Tree-serpents  of  various  genera  and  numerous  species  live  only  in 
the  great  tropical  forests  of  Asia  and  America,  especially  in  the 
latter.  They  are  long  and  slender,  the  head  for  the  most  part  ending 
in  a  sharp  point,  and  generally  green,  though  there  are  some  ot 
brighter  colours ;  many  of  these  serpents  are  nerce,  though  not  veno- 
mous ;  some  feed  on  birds,  whi^h  they  watch  hanging  by  the  tail 
from  a  bough. 

'  [A  "  Catalogne  of  North  American  Reptiles  in  the  Museam  of  the  Smith- 
Bonian  Institution,  by  S.  F.  Baird  and  C.  Girard,"  pablished  in  January, 
1853,  contains  descriptions  of  119  species  of  35  genera  of  serpents,  among 
which  are  named  12  species  of  two  genera  of  the  family  of  rattlesnakes.] 
36 
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fre^Ei-viZriT  !CjJEf!!«  i7«  2.(L3KrHfB§ ;  »Has  fT»  a  ;k«  va&er.  bst  they 
m.-'*'\j  jizjiz'^  ^hA  '^rJa  -it^ar  :z :  'Jir,j  are  exotl^oc  fvisaersy  and 
BUT  Lt=  ^*».  tDjf&n-^  lix»  ia  io^joLs.  JL&i?^  li  ponicnUiiT  rich 
ia  laeis :  ts/epi  ir«  <eT»nL  ia  \s'.t.  '.is  a^ j  ir«  nzc  in  \frvm,  And 
luscti  UTe  ceea  t-h  ii«*:t:7ir?*i  ia  A^zjcnLa. 

T««  sefiiB  B>:a  »  pKoJarlj  Aaer^cui.  The  h«  eonstricCor, 
pn^rkllj  fro«  &  v>  1-5-  ilsec  ^~k^  Ii7e»  ia  the  grot  tnpieil  fvesli 
cf  S  rL:a  Amjsrc^  vL«re  is  •s6e&  vaiehes  ifis  p lej  hanging  firom  the 
hoa^zd  "A  xrws.  Tvo  c€  sauljer  sae  havv  aaflv  habcta^  and  tmo 
are  aq:iaac,  one  of  which  is  ananriaiLi  :^  feel  long^  and  another  6 
feet  J  the  Uaer  inhabiti  banks  of  the  riren,  froa  the  Ainaaoii  to 
Sviaam;  and  a  fpecses  k  f>3aad  as  the  iioc  of  the  Andes  of  Qnilo^ 
M  bigh  la  3000  feet. 

P^hoos  axe  the  L&rigest  aiakes  of  the  eaeteni  vorld,  vbere  thej 
repre«:n:  the  bAs  '-f  ;be  weasem :  one  species  vhieb  siKnetinies 
attains  the  length  of  20  free,  is  spnad  from  the  western  coast  of 
Afnca,  thrr'Oghoat  tir.pieal  Asa,  to  Java  and  China.  Another, 
iioij  14  feet  long,  is  confined  to  3Ialacca  and  soom  of  the  Snnda 
Islands.  Two  others  are  f  rand  only  in  the  islands  of  Timor  and 
Sapama,  and  one  in  Aostralia.  There  are  only  two  epeciea  of  Aem- 
ebordiy  which,  like  boas  and  pythons^  twist  themselTes  round  their 
Tietims  and  crosb  them  to  death :  one  aqnatie,  pecnliar  to  Java,  thn 
other  is  a  land  snake,  found  eTcrjwhere  from  India  to  New  Gninen. 

Toe  West  Indian  iabnds  poseas  tbe  snakes  of  North  and  Sonth 
America  and  some  pecnliar  to  themseWes;  the  snakes  of  oentnl 
America  are  little  known. 

All  the  seTCD  species  of  sea-snakes  are  Tery  venomons,  and  moi« 
ferocions  than  aoy  other.  They  frequeot  the  Indian  Ocean  in  shoals 
from  Malabar  to  tbe  Philippine  Islands  and  tbe  Bay  <^  Berigal ; 
they  oeTer  enter  fresh  water  J 

'  The  exiHteoce  of  creatures  in  the  ocean  resembling  enormous  serpents 
had  been  announced  at  different  times  for  more  than  a  centnry,  bat  waa 
never  aathentieally  established.  Accounts  of  such  moasters  having  been 
seen  in  the  northern  sens,  in  the  fiords  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  had  been 
given  to  the  world  by  Egede  and  Pantoppidan:  by  the  latter  more  on  bear^ 
nay  evidence  than  from  his  own  observation.  But  as  in  every  instance  the 
pretended  Sea-Serpent  was  represented  to  possess  either  the  blow-hotee  of 
a  Cetaceous  animal  or  the  head  and  mane  of  a  seal,  ft  was  evident  the  cre- 
dulity of  our  Scandinavian  neighbours  had  converted  some  well-knovm 
creatures  into  incomprehensible  marine  monsters.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  sea-serpent  represented  to  have  been  stranded  on  one  of  the  Orkney 
Islands  in  1808,  of  which  a  part  of  the  skeleton  is  preserved  In  the  Museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  which,  when  examined  by  the  naturalist, 
proved  to  belong  to  a  large  species  of  shark ;  and  of  that  fallen  in  with  oflf 
tbe  const  of  ilnlifttx  in  1833,  by  some  British  officers  engaged  on  a  fishing 
expedition.  The  existence  of  the  Sen-Serpent  was  looked  upon  therefore 
as  COS  of  tbove  oreatioos  of  that  imaginative  credulity  so  frequently  enter- 
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Saarans  have  representatives  in  every  warm  and  temperate  eli- 
mate.  The  crocodile,  from  its  size  and  ferocity,  claims  the  first 
place.  There  are  three  genera  of  this  family,  all  amphibious,  living 
in  rivers  or  in  their  estuaries  :  the  crocodile,  properly  speaking,  com- 
mon to  the  old  and  new  continents;*  the  Alligator  or  Caiman,  pccu* 
liar  to  America;  and  the  Guvial,  which  comes  nearer  to  the  form 
of  certain  fossil  crocodiles  than  any  other,  is  limited  to  the  Ganges 
and  other  great  rivers  of  India.  The  various  species  of  crocodiles 
are  confined  to  local  habitations :  three  are  Asiatic ;  two  African, 
one  of  which  is  only  found  about  Sierra  Leone ;  two  are  peculiar  to 
Madagascar ;  in  America  there  are  two  species  of  crocodiles  and  five 
of  alligators.  The  American  crocodiles  inhabit  the  estuaries  of  great 
rivers ;  a  species  is  to  be  met  with  which  ascends  as  high  as  8000 
feet  at  the  base  of  the  Andes  of  Quito.' 

tained  by  ignorant  seafaring  persons,  and  had  ceased  to  attract  any  atten- 
tion except  occasionally  by  an  allusion  to  it  in  some  Transatlantic  news- 
paper; when  it  was  again  rcviTed  in  an  official  report  addressed  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  by  Captain  M*Quhae,  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  D»da- 
lus,  who  eUtes  that,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1848,  being  in  lat.  24°  44^  S., 
long.  9°  22^  E.,  consequently  not  far  from  the  south-western  coast  of  Africa, 
he  descried  in  broad  daylight,  and  at  a  short  distance,  an  animal  with  the 
head  of  a  serpent  and  at  least  60  feet  long,  passing  his  ship  to  the  south- 
westward  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  an  hour.  Professor  Owen,  after  a  care-, 
ful  consideration  of  all  the  details  given  of  this  strange  apparition,  has 
shown  that  the  animal  seen  by  the  officers  of  the  Daedalus  was  probably  a 
large  species  of  southern  seal,  of  the  genus  Otaria.  The  Otaria  is  longer 
in  proportion  than  our  Arctic  seals,  and  its  fore  flappers  being  situated  far- 
ther back,  the  neck  of  the  animal  appears  longer,  and  is  generally,  in  the 
act  of  swimming,  raised  out  of  the  water,  as  seen  and  represented  by  Cap- 
tain M'Quhae  in  his  drawing.  Professor  Owen  supposes  that  this  seal  had 
been  carried  from  its  usual  haunts  in  or  near  the  Antarctic  circle  on  an  ice- 
berg, which  having  melted  away  in  these  middle  latitudes,  the  animal  was 
obliged  to  find  its  way  back  by  its  locomotive  powers;  an  opinion  rendered 
the  more  likely,  when  we  consider  that  it  was  making  for  the  nearest  land 
where  such  animals  are  known  to  live,  Gough's  Island  and  Tristan  d'Acunha, 
from  which  it  was  distant  about  1600  miles,  or  4  days'  journey  at  the  rate 
and  in  the  direction  it  is  represented  by  Captain  M'Quhae  to  have  been 
progressing  when  seen  from  his  ship.  This  statement  of  the  appearance 
therefore  of  the  sea-serpent  in  1848  adds  nothing  towards  confirming  the 
existence  of  such  monsters ;  whilst  it  shows  how  easy  it  is  for  even  well- 
informed  persons  to  raise  up  imaginary  beings  out  of  animals  well  known 
to  the  naturalist. 

*  One  of  the  most  celebrated  species  of  this  division  is  the  crocodile  of 
the  Nile,  which  probably  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  upper  branch  of  that 
river,  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  as  high  as  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Immense  numbers  of  this  animal,  of  every  size  and  age,  are  found  em- 
balmed in  the  catacombs  of  ancient  Egypt,  which  are  perfectly  identical 
with  the  existing  species,  offering  another  proof  of  the  important  fact  first 
announced  by  Cuvier,  from  his  examination  of  the  mummies  of  the  ibis, 
&c.,  &c.,  that  no  animal,  in  its  wild  state,  had  presented  the  least  change 
within  the  most  remote  historical  period. 

^  Mr.  Pentland  informs  me  that  alligators  are  found  in  some  of  the  riTert 
of  BoliTia  at  a  maoh  greater  elevation.  ^ 
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Tie  ftliigit^n  of  tBe  3liaBasippi,  and  ci  Ae  Kren  and  sai^ei 
ot  Cir'/iioa,  are   more   ferxvxLS   than   tkose   of  Sootk  Amme% 

a-**;ir'ki':^  za^ti  a&l  anicDal<;  th«T  oolj  prej  ia  tlie  nxghc;  while  ni 
tK«:  wit^'T,  like  all  tiieir  erjogeiKr?,  thej  eumoc  «valk>v  their  food, 
\m  thej  drovn  the  anrmal  thev  have  caaghc.  hide  it  under  vmto' 
ttil  it  b^iOkes  patrH,  acd  then  bring  it  on  shore  to  eat  it.  I^xmuxj 
has  fxmsrAf:n\A^  lz,taew:e  rm  the  natore  and  habits  oi  theae  animals; 
in  one  ny^i  fhej  are  Terr  dangerons,  while  in  another,  at  do  gremt 
dti^t^nce.  the  J  are  coward!  j.  Alligators  are  rareij  more  than  15 
feet  long,  and  are  seen  in  large  herds  basking  on  the  banks  of  rirera : 
their  cry  is  like  the  roar  cf  a  bnll ;  in  a  storm  thej  bellow  loodlj, 
and  are  said  to  be  moch  afraid  of  some  of  the  porpoise  £unilj  that 
Meeod  the  great  American  riYers.  The  female  watches  her  c^;gs 
and  her  joang  for  months,  nerer  losing  si^t  of  them;  bol  tke 
male  dcTonra  manj  of  the  latter  when  thej  go  into  the  water.  All 
animals  of  this  class  are  covered  with  scales ;  those  €i  the  CFOOodile 
fiimilj  are  hard,  homj,  often  osseous,  and  impenetrable. 

Lizards  are  chie0j  distingoished  firom  crocodiles  bj  having  along, 
thin,  forked  tongne  like  that  of  the  viper ;  by  their  rapid  motioofl, 
smaller  size,  and  by  some  peculiarities  of  form. 

The  monitors,  which  are  entirely  confined  to  the  old  cootinent^ 
have  the  tail  compressed,  laterally,  which  enables  them  to  swim 
rapidly ;  and  they  are  furnii»hed  with  strong  sharp  teeth.  Manj 
n]fec\e9  inhabit  Afrirra  and  India,  especially  the  Indian  Archipelago : 
the  tem'fltrial  crocodile  of  Herodotus  is  common  on  thedeserte  wluch 
surround  Egypt ;  and  an  aquatic  species  in  the  Nile,  which  devonra 
the  crocodile's  eggs,  is  often  represented  on  the  ancient  Egyptian 
monuments. 

Another  group  of  the  monitor  family  is  peculiarly  American: 
some  of  the  species  inhabiting  the  marshes  in  Guiana  are  6  feet 
long.' 

Lizards  are  very  common ;  more  than  63  species  are  European, 
of  which  17  inhabit  Italy,  and  one  lives  on  the  Alps  at  an  elevation 
of  4500  feet;  the  Igiianians,  which  differ  from  them  only  in  the 
form  of  the  tongue,  are  so  numerous  in  genera  and  species,  that  it 
wnuld  be  vain  to  attempt  to  follow  all  their  ramifications,  which  are 
licvertliclefls  dintributed  according  to  the  same  laws  with  other  crea- 
turcH  but  the  dragons,  only  found  in  India,  are  too  singular  to  be 
piiHsed  over.     The  dragon  is  in  fact  a  lizard  with  wings  of  skin  ; 

'  Anrfinals  of  a  ffipantic  size,  and  allied  to  the  lizard  family,  formerly 
inhahitcrj  t)ie  latitudes  of  Britain.  A  monster  (the  Mosasaurus)  much 
8urpnHMinj;C  the  largest  living  crocodile  is  found  in  our  Sussex  challiE-beds ; 
and  aiiotlier  allied  to  the  Iguana,  the  iguanodon  of  Mantell,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  strata  upon  which  the  chalk  reposes  in  the  Weald  of  Sus- 
aez,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c.  Some  bones  of  the  iguanodon  would  indicate 
an  animal  more  than  50  feet  long. 
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which  are  spread  along  its  sides  and  attached  to  its  foro  and  hind 
feet,  like  those  of  the  flying-squirrel,  and  though  they  do  not  enable 
it  to  fly,  they  act  like  a  parachute  when  the  animal  leaps  from  hough 
to  bough  in  pursuit  of  insects.  Nocturnal  lizards  of  many  species 
inhabit  the  hot  countries  of  both  continents ;  they  are  not  unlike 
salamanders,  but  they  have  sharp  claws,  which  they  can  draw  in  and 
conceal  like  those  of  a  cat,  and  seize  their  prey.  One  of  these  spe- 
cies, the  Gecko,  climbs  on  walls  in  all  the  countries  round  the  Medi- 
terranean. Chameleons  are  frequent  in  Northern  Africa ;  and  seve- 
ral species  inhabit  different  districts  and  islands  in  Asia;  the  only 
European  species  is  found  in  Spain ;  it  is  also  common  in  Northern 
Africa. 

The  Anolis,  which  lives'  on  trees,  replaces  the  chameleon  in  the 
hot  regions  of  South  America  and  in  the  Antilles,  having  the  pro- 
perty common  to  chameleons  of  changing  its  colour,  but  it  is  a  more 
nimble  and  beautiful  animal.  In  Australia,  where  everything  is 
anomalous,  there  is  a  lizard  with  a  leaf-shaped  tail. 

Scinks  resemble  serpents  in  form,  but  with  four  very  short  feet 
and  sharp  nails  on  their  claws ;  they  burrow  in  the  sands  of  Africa 
and  Arabia :  there  is  a  species  of  gigantic  black  and  yellow  scink  in 
New  Holland,  and  those  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago 
are  green,  with  blue  tails. 

Two  anomalous  saurians  of  the  genus  Amblyrhinchus  were  dis- 
oovcred  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  the  Galapagos  Archipelago.  One  found 
only  in  the  central  islands  is  terrestrial,  and  in  many  places  it  has^ 
undermined  the  ground  with  its  burrows ;  the  other  is  the  only  lizard 
known  that  lives  on  sea- weed  and  inhabits  the  sea ;  it  is  about  four 
feet  long,  and  hideously  ugly,  with  feet  partially  webbed  and  a  tail 
compressed  laterally.  It  basks  on  the  beach,  and  in  its  marine  habits 
and  food  it  resembles,  on  a  small  scale,  the  huge  monsters  of  a  for- 
mer creation. 

Tortoises  arc  covered  with  a  shell  or  buckler,  but  their  head,  legs, 
and  tail  are  free,  covered  with  a  wrinkled  skin,  and  the  animal  can 
draw  them  into  the  shell  when  alarmed.  The  head  is  sometimes 
defended  by  a  regular  shield,  and  the  jaws,  instead  of  teeth,  have  a 
horny  case.  The  upper  buckler  is  rounded,  and  fonned  of  eight 
parts  of  plates  symmetrically  disposed,  and  often  very  beautiful ;  the 
under  sheL  is  flat,  and  consists  of  four  pair  of  bones  and  one  in  the 
centre.  O:  e  family  of  tortoises  is  terrestrial,  two  others  are  amphi- 
bious, one  of  which  lives  in  fresh  water,  and  the  other  in  tropical 
and  warm  seas. 

There  are  more  land  tortoises  in  Africa  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  both  specifically  and  individually.  They  abound  also  in  the 
Sunda  Islands,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  South  America, 
and  especially  Brazil.  There  are  three  European  species,  of  which 
the  common  tortoise  (Testudo  Grsooa),  which  is  found  in  all  the 
36»  ^ 
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countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  largesty«ftthuning  as  mncli 
aH  a  foot  in  length  :  it  lives  on  insects  and  vegetables,  and  barrows 
in  tli(i  ground  in  winter.  Some  of  the  £aat  Indian  species  are  enor- 
mously large,  above  three  feet  long,  and  remarkable  for  the  beautiful 
distribution  of  their  colours  ;  certain  npecies  are  peculiar  to  Brazil, 
one  to  Dcnicrara,  and  one  to  North  America ;  but  perhaps  Ihc  largest 
known  species  i^  that  of  the  Galapagos  Islands,  the  Testado  Indies, 
which  attains  500  or  (500  pounds  in  weight. 

There  are  two  gunom  of  fresh>wuter  tortoises  that  live  in  ponds 
and  stagnant  pools  and  lakes,  the  £mjs  and  Cheljs.  The  first  is 
very  numerous  in  species  in  America ;  there  are  no  less  than  fbity- 
biz  peculiar  to  its  two  continents :  siz  have  been  found  in  Afrks, 
three  in  Europe,  eighteen  in  Asia  and  its  islands,  and  only  two  in 
Australia.  The  emys  caspia,  in  Asia  3Iinor,  follows  a  leader,  and 
plunges  into  the  water  wheu  alarmed.  The  Cheljs,  furnished  with 
a  kind  of  proboscis,  is  found  in  the  stagnant  waters  of  South 
America. 

The  Potamians  Trionyz,  or  fresh-water  turtle^  live  in  the  great 
rivers  and  lakes  in  warm  countries ;  there  are  two  species  peculiar 
to  North  America;  they  are  very  large  and  voracious,  devouring 
birds,  reptiles,  and  young  crocodiles,  and  often  are  a  prey  to  older 
crocodiles.  One  is  peculiar  to  the  Nile,  where  it  devours  the  eggs 
and  young  of  the  crocodile ;  one  to  the  P^uphrates  and  Tigris ;  there 
arc  four  species  in  the  Ganges,  which  are  frequently  seen  eating  the 
human  b(Hlies  that  are  thrown  into  the  sacred  stream;  one  of  these 
animals  often  weighs  250  pounds.  The  starred  trionyz  is  found  in 
tlio  rivers  of  Java  only,  and  another  species  is  common  to  the  rivers 
of  l^rneo  and  Sumatra. 

The  Chclonians,  or  sea-turtles,  live  in  the  seas  of  the  torrid  and 
temperate  zones,  as  far  as  the  50th  parallel  of  latitude,  some  living 
on  sea-weed,  and  others  on  small  marine  animals.  Distinct  species 
are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  green  turtle,  of 
which  there  arc  many  varieties,  inhabits  the  Atlantic  within  the 
tropics;  they  may  be  seen  eating  sea-weed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water  along  the  coasts  :  they  repair  at  certain  seasons  from  distances 
of  many  hundred  miles  in  great  herds  to  the  mouths  of  rivers  to 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sand.  This  turtle  is  often  siz  or  seven  feet 
long,  and  weighs  600  or  700  pounds ;  it  is  much  esteemed  for  food, 
but  the  shell  is  of  little  value. 

The  hawk's-bill  turtle,  which  yields  the  tortoise-shell,  is  caught 
in  different  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  among  the  Molucca  Islands^ 
and  on  the  north-western  const  of  New  Guinea.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  western  hemisphere  off  Haiti  and  the  Caiman  Islands,  but  the 
shell  is  less  valuable  than  that  from  the  cast.  There  are  two  species 
in  the  Mediterranean,  which  are  only  valued  for  their  oil.  A  very 
peculiar  turtle,  with  a  leathery  or  coriaceous  covering  (  TeUudo  cori* 
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<icea),  has  been  sometimes  caught  on  our  English -coasts,  weighing 
ns  much  as  800  pounds :  it  is  the  species  supposed  to  have  been 
used  by  the  ancients  in  the  construction  of  their  lyre^  and  has  henoe 
been  called  Lyre  Turtle  by  the  French. 

With  respect  to  the  whole  class  of  reptiles  it  may  be  observed, 
that  not  one  species  is  common  to  the  Old  and  New  World,  and  few 
are  common  to  North  and  South  America;  those  in  Australia  are 
altogether  peculiar ;  and,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Marianne  Islands,  there  are  neither  toads,  frogs,  nor 
snakes  in  any  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  though  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago abounds  in  them ;  neither  are  they  found  in  Terra  del  Fuego, 
in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  nor  in  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Five  specie^  of  reptiles  only  appear  to  have  existed  in  Ireland  be- 
fore its  geological  separation  from  England  —  a  lizard,  a  frog,  a 
toad;  and  two  tritons. 
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Distribution  of  Birds  In  the  Arctic  Regions  —  In  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  and  the  Antarctic  Regions. 

More  than  7000  species  of  birds  are  known,  which,  according  to 
the  most  received  system,  are  arranged  in  seven  natural  orders  or 

f  roups,  namely,  Birds  of  prey — or  vultures,  falcons,  owls ;  Perching 
irds,  by  much  the  most  numerous,  and  which  comprise  the  song- 
sters ;  Climbers,  as  parrots,  woodpeckers,  cuckoos,  &c. ;  Pigeons^ 
Gallinaceous  birds,  including  our  domestic  fowls,  partridges,  grouse, 
pheasants,  ostriches;  Waders,  as  snipes,  herons,  curlews,  &c. ;  Web- 
looted  birds,  as  ducks,  petrels,  albatrosses,  gulls,  &c.*  Next  to 
tropical  America,  Asia  is  richest  in  species :  the  greatest  number  of 
birds  of  prey  inhabit  Europe  and  America,  which  last  surpasses 
every  country  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  species. 

There  is  great  similarity  in  the  birds  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
old  and  new  continents,  and  some  are  identical.  Towards  the  south, 
the  forms  differ  more  and  more,  till  in  the  tropical  and  southern 
temperate  zones  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  they  become  entirely 
, different,  whole  families  and  genera' often  being  stationary  within 
very  narrow  limits.  Some,  however,  are  almost  universally  dis- 
tributed, especially  birds  of  prey,  waders,  and  sea-fowl. 

The  bald  buzzard  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  country  from  Europe 

*  See  the  arrangement  in  the  Tery  beautifal  work  on  Birds  by  G.  R 
Gray,  Esq. 
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Jersey ;  bui  it  is  so  heayy  on  the  wing,  that  many  fdl  into  the  riTer, 
and  end  the  journey  by  swimming. 

The  same  thing  happens  to  the  wild  turkey,  which  is  caught  by 
hundreds  as  it  arrives  wet  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  Missouri,  and 
Mississippi.  These  birds  are  not  fitted  for  long  flight  by  their  struc- 
ture, their  bones  have  fewer  of  those  air-cells  which  give  buoyancy 
to  the  feathered  tribes.  The  number  of  air-cells  is  greatest  in  birds 
that  have  to  sustain  a  continued  and  rapid  flight;  probably  the  ex- 
tremes are  to  be  met  with  in  the  swift  and  the  ostrich — the  one  ever 
on  the  wing,  the  other  never.  The  strength  of  the  ostrich  is  in  the 
muscles  of  its  legs ;  while  the  muscles  on  the  breast  of  the  8wif4 
weigh  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  body ;  hence  it  flies  at  the  rate 
of  100  miles  an  hour.  The  wild  duck  and  the  wild  pigeon  fly  be- 
tween 400  and  500  miles  in  a  day.  The  Stork  and  some  other 
migratory  birds  do  not  halt  till  the  end  of  their  journey.  Many  sea- 
fowl  are  never  seen  to  rest;  and  all  the  eagles,  vultures,  and  hawks 
are  birds  of  strong  flight,  and  capable  of  sustaining  themselves  at 
heights  beyond  the  reach  of  less  buoyant  creatures. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ARCTIC  AND  EUROPEAN  BIRDS. 

The  birds  of  Europe  and  North  America  are  better  known  than 
those  of  any  part  of  the  globe.  New  species  are  constantly  disco- 
vered in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America;  and  extensive  regions 
in  the  East  are  yet  unexplored. 

There  are  540  species  of  birds  in  Europe,  many  of  which  are 
distributed  over  Asia  and  Africa,  without  any  apparent  variation ; 
and  100  of  our  European  species  are  also  in  North  America.  Of 
these  39  are  land-birds,  28  waders,  and  G2  water-fowl ;  among  which 
are  most  of  the  marine  birds  of  northern  Europe,  which,  like  all 
sea-fowl,  have  a  wider  range. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  species,  and  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  individuals,  of  the  'birds  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Faroey 
are  more  or  less  aquatic,  and  many  of  the  remainder  are  only  occa- 
sional visitors.  Of  the  few  small  birds,  the  greater  number  are 
British ;  but  many  that  reside  constantly  in  Britain  are  migratory 
in  Iceland  and  Faroe,  and  all  the  small  birds  leave  Greenland  in 
winter.  The  aquila  albicilla,  or  fishing  eagle,  is  the  largest  bird  of 
these  northern  islands;  it  feeds  on  salmon  and  trout,  and  builds  its 
nest  on  the  boldest  crags.  The  jer-falcon,  or  falco  islandicus,  though 
native,  is  rare  even  in  Iceland.  The  snowy  owl  lives  near  the  gla- 
ciers in  the  interior  of  Greenland,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in  Orkney. 
Particular  kinds  of  grouse  are  peculiar  to  high  latitudes,  as  thtJ 
ptarmigan  or  white  grouse.  The  Columba  oenas  lives  on  all  the 
rocky  coasts  of  Europe,  and  it  is  also  an  American  bird.  The  crow 
fiunily  are  inhabitants  of  every  part  of  the  globe.     The  oommon 
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To  all  temperate  and  warm  countries  aboandiog  in  lakes  and  riverSy 
fresh-water  snakes  are  namernos ;  gome  lire  in  tiie  water,  Imt  they 
mo5;tlj  inhabit  the  banks  near  it;  thej  are  excellent  swimmers,  and 
may  be  seen  crossing  lakes  in  shoals.  America  is  particularly  rich 
in  them :  there  are  several  in  Asia,  bat  they  are  rare  in  Afirica,  and 
none  have  been  yet  discovered  in  Australia. 

The  genus  Boa  is  peculiarly  American.  The  boa  constrictor, 
gem^rally  from  9  to  15  feet  long,  lives  in  the  great  tropical  foresta 
of  South  America,  where  it  often  watches  its  prey  hanging  from  the 
boughs  of  trees.  Two  of  smaller  size  have  similar  habits,  and  two 
are  aquatic,  one  of  which  is  sometimes  20  feet  long,  and  another  6 
feet;  the  latter  inhabits  banks  of  the  rivers,  from  the  Amason  to 
Surinam;  and  a  spedes  is  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  of  Quito, 
as  high  as  3000  feet.  ^ 

Pythons  are  the  largest  snakes  of  the  eastern  world,  where  they 
represent  the  boas  of  the  western;  one  species,  which  sometimes 
attains  the  length  of  20  feet,  is  spread  from  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  throughout  tropical  Asia,  to  Java  and  China.  Another, 
only  14  feet  long,  is  confined  to  Malacca  and  some  of  the  Suoda 
Islands.  Two  others  are  found  only  in  the  islands  of  Timor  and 
Saparua,  and  one  in  Australia.  There  are  only  two  species  of  Aon>- 
chordi,  which,  like  boas  and  pythons,  twist  themselves  round  their 
victims  and  crush  them  to  death  :  one  aquatic,  peculiar  to  Java,  tke 
other  is  a  land  snake,  found  everywhere  from  India  to  New  Ouinem. 

The  West  Indian  islands  possess  the  snakes  of  North  and  Soutk 
America  and  some  peculiar  to  themselves;  the  snakes  of  central 
America  are  little  known. 

All  the  seven  species  of  sea-snakes  are  very  venomous,  and  more 
ferocious  than  any  other.  They  frequent  the  Indian  Ocean  in  shoals 
from  Malabar  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  Bay  of  BeAgal ; 
they  never  enter  fresh  water.* 

'  The  existence  of  creatures  in  the  ocean  resembling  enormous  serpents 
had  been  announced  at  different  times  for  more  than  a  century,  but  was 
never  authentically  established.  Accounts  of  such  monsters  haTing  been 
seen  in  the  northern  seas,  in  the  fiords  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  had  been 
gfyen  to  the  world  by  Egede  and  Pantoppidan:  by  the  latter  more  on  hear- 
say evidence  than  from  his  own  observation.  But  as  in  every  instance  the 
pretended  Sea-Serpent  was  represented  to  possess  either  the  blow-hotes  of 
a  Cetaceous  animal  or  the  head  and  mane  of  a  seal,  it  was  evident  the  cre- 
dulity of  our  Scandinavian  neighbours  had  converted  some  well-known 
creatures  into  incomprehensible  marine  monsters.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  sea-serpent  represented  to  have  been  stranded  on  one  of  the  Orkney 
Islands  in  1808,  of  which  a  part  of  the  skeleton  is  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  which,  when  examined  by  the  naturalist, 
proved  to  belong  to  a  large  species  of  shark ;  and  of  that  fallen  in  with  oflf 
the  const  of  Halifax  in  1833,  by  some  British  officers  engaged  on  a  fishing 
expedition.  The  existence  of  the  Sea-Serpent  was  looked  upon  therefore 
as  one  of  those  creations  of  that  imaginative  credulity  so  frequently  enter- 
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Saurians  have  representatives  in  every  warm  and  temperate  eli- 
mate.  The  crocodile,  from  its  size  and  ferocity,  claims  the  first 
place.  There  are  three  genera  of  this  family,  all  amphibious,  living 
in  rivers  or  in  their  estuaries  :  the  crocodile,  properly  speaking,  com- 
mon to  the  old  and  new  continents;  *  the  Alligator  or  Caiman,  pecu- 
liar to  America ;  and  the  Gavial,  which  comes  nearer  to  the  form 
of  certain  fossil  crocodiles  than  any  other,  is  limited  to  the  Ganges 
and  other  great  rivers  of  India.  The  various  species  of  crocodiles 
are  confined  to  local  habitations :  three  are  Asiatic ;  two  African, 
one  of  which  is  only  found  about  Sierra  Leone ;  two  are  peculiar  to 
Madagascar ;  in  America  there  are  two  species  of  crocodiles  and  five 
of  alligators.  The  American  crocodiles  inhabit  the  estuaries  of  great 
rivers ;  a  species  is  to  be  met  with  which  ascends  as  high  as  8000 
feet  at  the  base  of  the  Andes  of  Quito.' 

tained  by  ignorant  seafaring  persons,  and  bad  ceased  to  attract  any  atten- 
tion except  occasionally  by  an  allusion  to  it  in  some  Transatlantic  news- 
paper; when  it  was  again  revived  in  an  official  report  addressed  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  by  Captain  M'Quhae,  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Daeda- 
lus, who  states  that,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1848,  being  in  lot.  24°  44^^  S., 
long.  9°  22^  E.,  consequently  not  far  from  the  south-western  coast  of  Africa, 
he  descried  in  broad  daylight,  nnd  at  a  short  distance,  an  animal  with  the 
bead  of  a  serpent  and  at  least  60  feet  long,  passing  his  ship  to  the  south- 
westward  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  an  hour.  Professor  Owen,  after  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  all  the  details  given  of  this  strange  apparition,  has 
shown  that  the  animal  seen  by  the  officers  of  the  Daedalus  was  probably  a 
large  species  of  southern  seal,  of  the  genus  Otaria.  The  Otaria  is  longer 
in  proportion  than  our  Arctic  seals,  and  its  fore  flappers  being  situated  far- 
ther back,  the  neck  of  the  animal  appears  longer,  and  is  generally,  in  the 
Mi  of  swimming,  raised  out  of  the  water,  as  seen  and  represented  by  Cap- 
tain M'Quhae  in  his  drawing.  Professor  Owen  supposes  that  this  seal  had 
been  carried  from  its  usual  haunts  in  or  near  the  Antarctic  circle  on  an  ice- 
berg, which  having  melted  away  in  these  middle  latitudes,  the  animal  was 
obliged  to  find  its  way  back  by  its  locomotive  powers;  an  opinion  rendered 
the  more  likely,  when  we  consider  that  it  was  making  for  the  nearest  land 
where  such  animals  are  known  to  live,  Gough's  Island  and  Tristan  d'Acunho, 
f^om  which  it  was  distant  about  1500  miles,  or  4  days'  journey  at  the  rate 
and  in  the  direction  it  is  represented  by  Captain  M'Quhae  to  have  been 
prog^ressing  when  seen  from  his  ship.  This  statement  of  the  appearance 
therefore  of  the  sea-serpent  in  1848  adds  nothing  towards  confirming  the 
existence  of  such  monsters ;  whilst  it  shows  how  easy  it  is  for  even  well- 
informed  persons  to  raise  up  imaginary  beings  out  of  animals  well  known 
to  the  naturalist. 

'  One  of  the  most  celebrated  species  of  this  division  is  the  crocodile  of 
the  Nile,  which  probably  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  upper  branch  of  that 
river,  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  as  high  as  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Immense  numbers  of  this  animal,  of  every  size  and  age,  are  found  em- 
balmed in  the  catacombs  of  ancient  Egypt,  which  are  perfectly  identical 
with  the  existing  species,  offering  another  proof  of  the  important  fact  first 
announced  by  Cuvier,  from  his  examination  of  the  mummies  of  the  ibis, 
&c.,  &c.,  that  no  animal,  in  its  wild  state,  had  presented  the  least  change 
within  the  most  remote  historical  period. 

^  Mr.  Pentland  informs  me  that  alligators  are  found  in  some  of  the  ritert 
of  BoliTia  at  a  much  greater  elevation.  ^ 
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The  alligatora  of  the  3Iississippi,  and  of  Uie  liven  and  i 
of  Carolina,  are  more  ferodous  than  those  of  Soath  America, 
attacking  men  and  animals;  thej  oolj  prej  in  the  night;  while  io 
the  wat^r,  like  all  their  congeners,  they  cannot  swallow  their  food, 
but  they  drown  the  animal  they  have  canght,  hide  it  under  water 
till  it  becomes  putrid,  and  then  bring  it  on  shore  to  eat  it.  Locality 
has  considerable  influence  on  the  nature  and  habits  of  these  animals; 
in  one  spot  they  are  very  dangerous,  while  in  another,  at  no  great 
distance,  they  are  cowardly.  Alligators  are  rarely  more  than  15 
feet  long,  and  are  seen  in  large  herds  basking  on  the  banks  of  rivers: 
their  cry  is  like  the  roar  of  a  bull ;  in  a  slorm  they  bellow  loudly, 
and  are  said  to  be  much  afraid  of  some  of  the  porpoise  fiimily  that 
ascend  the  great  American  rivers.  The  female  watches  her  eggp 
and  her  young  for  months,  never  losing  sight  of  them;  but  the 
male  devours  many  of  the  latter  when  they  go  into  the  water.  All 
animals  of  this  class  are  covered  with  scales ;  those  of  the  crocodile 
fiunily  are  hard,  homy,  often  osseous,  and  impenetrable. 

Lizards  are  chie0y  distinguished  from  crocodiles  by  having  a  long, 
thin,  forked  tongue  like  that  of  the  viper ;  by  their  rapid  motions, 
smaller  size,  and  by  some  peculiarities  of  form. 

The  monitors,  which  are  entirely  confined  to  the  old  continent, 
have  the  tail  compressed,  laterally,  which  enables  them  to  swim 
rapidly ;  and  they  are  furnished  with  strong  sharp  teeth.  Many 
species  inhabit  Africa  and  India,  especially  the  Indian  Archipelago: 
the  terrestrial  crocodile  of  Herodotus  is  common  on  the  deserte  which 
surround  Egypt ;  and  an  aquatic  species  in  the  Nile,  which  devours 
the  crocodile's  eggs,  is  often  represented  on  the  ancient  Egyptian 
monuments. 

Another  group  of  the  monitor  family  is  peculiarly  American: 
some  of  the  species  inhabiting  the  marshes  in  Guiana  are  6  feet 
long.* 

Lizards  are  very  common ;  more  than  63  species  are  European, 
of  which  17  inhabit  Italy,  and  one  lives  on  the  Alps  at  an  elevation 
of  4500  feet;  the  Iguanians,  which  differ  from  them  only  in  the 
form  of  the  tongue,  are  so  numerous  in  genera  and  species,  that  it 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  follow  all  their  ramifications,  which  are 
nevertheless  distributed  according  to  the  same  laws  with  other  crea- 
tures but  the  dragons,  only  found  in  India,  are  too  singular  to  be 
passed  over.     The  dragon  is  in  fact  a  lizard  with  wings  of  skin ; 

'  Animals  of  a  gi^rantic  size,  and  allied  to  the  lixard  family,  formerly 
inhabited  the  latitudes  of  Britain.  A  monster  (the  Mosasaums)  much 
Burpn^sing  the  largest  living  crocodile  is  found  in  our  Sussex  chalk-beds; 
and  another  allied  to  the  Iguana,  the  iguhnodon  of  Mantell,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  strata  upon  which  the  chalk  reposes  in  the  Weald  of  Sus- 
sex, the  Isle  of  Wight,  kc  Some  bones  of  the  iguanodon  would  indioate 
an  animal  more  thiui  50  feet  long. 
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which  are  spread  along  its  sides  and  attached  to  its  fora  and  hind 
feet,  like  those  of  the  flying-squirrel,  and  though  thej  do  not  enable 
it  to  fly,  they  act  like  a  parachute  when  the  animal  leaps  from  bough 
to  bough  in  pursuit  of  insects.  Nocturnal  lizards  of  many  species 
inhabit  the  hot  countries  of  both  continents ;  they  are  not  unlike 
salamanders,  but  they  have  sharp  claws,  which  they  can  draw  in  and 
conceal  like  those  of  a  cat,  and  seize  their  prey.  One  of  these  spe- 
cies, the  Gecko,  climbs  on  walls  in  all  the  countries  roand  the  Medi- 
terranean. Chameleons  are  frequent  in  Northern  Africa ;  and  seve- 
ral species  inhabit  different  districts  and  islands  in  Asia ;  the  only 
European  species  is  found  in  Spain ;  it  is  also  common  in  Northern 
Africa. 

The  Anolis,  which  lives  on  trees,  replaces  the  chameleon  in  the 
hot  regions  of  South  America  and  in  the  Antilles,  having  the  pro- 
perty common  to  chameleons  of  changing  its  colour,  but  it  is  a  more 
nimble  and  beautiful  animal.  In  Australia,  where  everything  is 
anomalous,  there  is  a  lizard  with  a  leaf-shaped  tail. 

Scinks  resemble  serpents  in  form,  but  with  four  very  short  feet 
and  sharp  nails  on  their  claws;  they  burrow  in  the  sands  of  Africa 
and  Arabia :  there  is  a  species  of  gigantic  black  and  yellow  scink  in 
New  Holland,  and  those  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago 
are  green,  with  blue  tails. 

Two  anomalous  saurians  of  the  genua  Amblyrhinchus  were  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Darwin  in  the  Galapagos  Archipelago.  One  found 
only  in  the  central  islands  is  terrestrial,  and  in  many  places  it  has- 
undermined  the  ground  with  its  burrows ;  the  other  is  the  only  lizard 
known  that  lives  on  sea- weed  and  inhabits  the  sea ;  it  is  about  four 
feet  long,  and  hideously  ugly,  with  feet  partially  webbed  and  a  tail 
oompressed  laterally.  It  basks  on  the  beach,  and  in  its  marine  habits 
and  food  it  resembles,  on  a  small  scale,  the  huge  monsters  of  a  for- 
mer creation. 

Tortoises  arc  covered  with  a  shell  or  buckler,  but  their  head,  legs, 
and  tail  are  free,  covered  with  a  wrinkled  skin,  and  the  animal  can 
draw  them  into  the  shell  when  alarmed.  The  head  is  sometimes 
defended  by  a  regular  shield,  and  the  jaws,  instead  of  teeth,  have  a 
horny  case.  The  upper  buckler  is  rounded,  and  formed  of  eight 
parts  of  pbtes  symmetrically  disposed,  and  often  very  beautiful ;  the 
under  shel  is  flat,  and  consists  of  four  pair  of  bones  and  one  in  the 
centre.  O:  e  family  of  tortoises  is  terrestrial,  two  others  are  amphi- 
bious, one  of  which  lives  in  fresh  water,  and  the  other  in  tropical 
and  warm  seas. 

There  are  more  land  tortoises  in  Africa  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  both  specifically  and  individually.  They  abound  also  in  the 
Sunda  Islands,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  South  America, 
and  especially  Brazil.  There  are  three  European  species,  of  which 
the  common  tortoise  (Teatudo  Gneca)^  which  is  found  in  all  thay^ 
36»  ^  W 
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coantries  round  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  largesty^athuning  as  mach 
a8  a  f(X>t  in  length  :  it  lives  on  insects  and  vegetables,  and  burrows 
in  the  ground  in  winter.  Some  of  the  East  Indian  species  are  enor- 
mou.^ly  large,  above  three  feet  long,  and  remarkable  for  the  beautiful 
distribution  of  their  colours  ;  certain  npecies  are  peculiar  to  Brazil, 
one  to  Dcmerara,  and  one  to  North  America ;  but  perhaps  the  largest 
known  species  is  that  of  the  Galapagos  Islands,  the  Testudo  Indica, 
which  attains  500  or  600  pounds  in  weight. 

There  are  two  genera  of  fresh-water  tortoises  that  live  in  ponds 
and  stagnant  pools  and  lakes,  the  £mys  and  Chelys.  The  first  is 
very  numerous  in  species  in  America ;  there  are  no  leas  than  forty- 
six  peculiar  to  its  two  continents :  six  have  been  found  in  Africa, 
three  in  Europe,  eighteen  in  Asia  and  its  islands,  and  only  two  in 
Australia.  The  emys  caspia,  in  Asia  Minor,  follows  a  leader,  and 
plunges  into  the  water  when  alarmed.  The  Chelys,  furnished  with 
a  kind  of  proboscis,  is  found  in  the  stagnant  waters  of  South 
America. 

The  Potamians  Trionyx,  or  fresh-water  turtle^  live  in  the  great 
rivers  and  lakes  in  warm  countries ;  there  are  two  species  peculiar 
to  North  America;  they  are  very  large  and  voracious,  devouring 
birds,  reptiles,  and  young  crocodiles,  and  often  are  a  prey  to  older 
crocodiles.  One  is  peculiar  to  the  Nile,  where  it  devours  the  eggs 
and  young  of  the  crocodile ;  one  to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris ;  there 
are  four  species  in  the  Ganges,  which  are  frequently  seen  eating  the 
human  bodies  that  are  thrown  into  the  sacred  stream ;  one  of  these 
animals  often  weighs  250  pounds.  The  starred  trionyx  is  found  in 
the  rivers  of  Java  only,  and  another  species  is  common  to  the  rivers 
of  Borneo  and  Sumatra. 

The  Chelonians,  or  sea-turtles,  live  in  the  seas  of  the  torrid  and 
temperate  zones,  as  far  as  the  50th  parallel  of  latitude,  some  living 
on  sea-weed,  and  others  on  small  marine  animals.  Distinct  species 
are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  green  turtle,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties,  inhabits  the  Atlantic  within  the 
tropics;  they  may  be  seen  eating  sea-weed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water  along  the  coasts :  they  repair  at  certain  seasons  from  distances 
of  many  hundred  miles  in  ^rcat  herds  to  the  mouths  of  rivers  to 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sand.  This  turtle  is  often  six  or  seven  feet 
long,  and  weighs  600  or  700  pounds ;  it  is  much  esteemed  for  food, 
but  the  shell  is  of  little  value. 

The  hawk's-bill  turtle,  which  yields  the  tortoise-shell,  is  caught 
in  different  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  among  the  Molucca  Islands, 
and  on  the  north-western  coast  of  New  Guinea.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  western  hemisphere  off  Haiti  and  the  Caiman  Islands,  but  the 
shell  is  less  valuable  than  that  from  the  east.  There  are  two  species 
iu  the  Mediterranean,  which  are  only  valued  for  their  oil.  A  very 
peculiar  turtle,  with  a  leathery  or  coriaceous  covering  (^Testudo  con* 
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acea),  has  been  sometimeB  caught  on  our  English -coasts,  weighing 
03  much  as  800  pounds :  it  is  the  species  supposed  to  have  been 
used  by  the  ancients  in  the  construction  of  their  lyre,  and  has  henoe 
been  called  Lyre  Turtle  by  the  French. 

With  respect  to  the  whole  class  of  reptiles  it  may  be  observed, 
that  not  one  species  is  common  to  the  Old  and  New  World,  and  few 
are  common  to  North  and  South  America;  those  in  Australia  are 
altogether  peculiar ;  and,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Marianne  Islands,  there  are  neither  toads,  frogs,  nor 
snakes  in  any  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  though  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago abounds  in  them ;  neither  are  they  found  in  Terra  del  Fuego^ 
in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  nor  in  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Five  specie6  of  reptiles  only  appear  to  have  existed  in  Ireland  be- 
fore its  geological  separation  from  England  —  a  lizard,  a  frog,  a 
toad,  and  two  tritons. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Distribution  of  Birds  in  the  Arctic  Regions  —  In  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  and  the  Antarctic  Regions. 

More  than  7000  species  of  birds  are  known,  which,  according  to 
the  most  received  system,  are  arranged  in  seven  natural  orders  or 
groups,  namely.  Birds  of  prey — or  vultures,  falcons,  owls ;  Perching 
birds,  by  much  the  most  numerous,  and  which  comprise  the  song- 
sters; Climbers,  as  parrots,  woodpeckers,  cuckoos,  &c. ;  Pigeons, 
Gallinaceous  birds,  including  our  domestic  fowls,  partridges,  grousei 
pheasants,  ostriches ;  Waders,  as  snipes,  herons,  curlews,  &c. ;  Web- 
footed  birds,  as  ducks,  petrels,  albatrosses,  gulls,  &c.'  Next  to 
tropical  America,  Asia  is  richest  in  species :  the  greatest  number  of 
birds  of  prey  inhabit  Europe  and  America,  which  last  surpasses 
every  country  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  species. 

There  is  great  similarity  in  the  birds  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
old  and  new  continents,  and  some  are  identical.  Towards  the  south, 
the  forms  differ  more  and  more,  till  in  the  tropical  and  southern 
temperate  zones  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  they  become  entirely 
.different,  whole  families  and  genera' often  being  stationary  within 
very  narrow  limits.  Some,  however,  are  almost  universally  dis- 
tributed, especially  birds  of  prey,  waders,  and  sea-lbwl. 

The  bald  buzzard  is  to  be  njct  with  in  every  country  from  Europe 

*  See  the  arrangement  in  the  very  beautifal  work  on  Birds  by  Q.  R 
Qray,  Esq. 
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to  Aostnilis :  tbe  t^inese  anssiiawk  inb^nia  the  AmerieBn  ctmti-> 
nent.  md  every  i<tation  between  China,  and  the  west  ocMot  of  Europe ; 
the  pere^ne  falcon  lives  in  Eizmpe,  Americsi,  and  Anstraiia ;  and 
Flamingos  r^f  'liferent  species  dsh  in  almost  every  tniptcad  river, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes  *7f  the  .Indes  to  the  height  of  18,000 
feet.  Many  aea-binis  ai^  are  widely  spread :  the  wajEel-gnll  is  at 
home  in  the  norrhem  and  soathem  oceans.  Captain  Beechey's  ship 
was  accompanied  by  pintadues,  or  Cape  pigeons*  during  a  voyage  of 
500  miles,  in  the  Paeiiic ;  and  even  the  common  hoase-«parrow  is 
as  mnch  at  home  in  the  villages  fjf  Bengal  as  it  is  in  Britain.  Manj 
more  instances  might  be  given,  bat  tfaej  do  not  intei&re  with  tlw 
general  law  of  spemi  dittribntioiu 

Birds  migrate  to  very  great  distanees  in  search  of  fbod^  pasBiog 
the  winter  in  one  coontry  and  the  sommer  in  another,  many  breeds 
ing  in  both.  In  cold  climates  insects  <iie  or  bybemate  dnxing  wiiK 
ter;  between  the  tropics  they  either  perish  or  sleep  in  the  drj 
season :  so  that,  in  both  cases,  insect-eating  birds  are  compelled  to 
migrate.  When  the  groond  is  covered  with  snow^  the  want  of  seeda 
ibms  those  kinds  whose  food  is  vegetable,  to  seek  it  elsewhere ;  and 
in  tropical  countries  the  annual  inundations  of  the  rivera  regulate 
the  migrations  of  birds  that  feed  on  fish. 

Some  migrate  singly,  some  in  groups,  others  in  flocks  of  thou- 
»nda ;  and  in  some  instances,  the  old  and  the  young  birds  go  sepa- 
rately. Those  that  fly  in  company  generally  have  a  leader,  and  soch 
as  fly  in  smaller  numbers  observe  a  certain  order.  Wild  swans  flj 
in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  wild  geese  in  a  line.  Some  birds  are  silent 
in  their  flight,  others  utter  constant  cries,  especially  those  that  rai> 
grate  during  night,  to  keep  the  flock  together,  as  herons,  goat-sucketSi 
and  rails. 

Birds  of  passage  in  confinement  show  the  most  insnrmountablt 
uneasiness  when  the  time  of  migration  draws  near.  The  Canadian 
duck  rushes  impetuously  to  the  north  at  the  usual  period  of  summer 
tight  Redbreasts,  Ooldflnches,  and  Orioles,  bnx^^t  from  Canada 
to  the  United  States  when  young,  dart  northwards,  as  if  guided  by 
the  compass,  as  soon  as  they  are  set  at  liberty.  Birds  return  to  the 
same  place  year  after  year.  Storks  and  swallows  take  possession  of 
their  former  nests,  and  tbe  times  of  their  departure  are  exact  even 
to  a  day.  Various  European  birds  spend  the  winter  in  Asia  and 
Africa;  while  many  natives  of  these  countries  come  to  central  £a- 
rope  in  summer. 

The  birds  of  passage  in  America  are  more  nnmerous,  both  in 
species  and  individuals,  than  in  any  other  country.  Ducks,  geese, 
and  pigeons  migrate  in  myriads  from  the  severity  of  the  northern 
winters ;  and  when  there  is  a  failure  of  grain  in  the  south,  different 
families  of  birds  go  to  the  north.  The  Virginian  partridge  croasea 
tbe  Delaware  tnd  goes  to  PeoDsylvania  when  grain  is  scarce  in  liewr 
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Jersey ;  but  it  is  so  heavy  on  the  wing,  that  many  fall  into  the  rivery 
and  end  the  journey  by  swimmiog. 

The  same  thing  happens  to  the  wild  turkey,  which  is  caught  by 
hundreds  as  it  arrives  wet  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  Missouri,  aud 
Mississippi.  These  birds  are  not  fitted  for  long  flight  by  their  struc- 
ture, their  bones  have  fewer  of  those  air-cells  which  give  buoyancy 
to  the  feathered  tribes.  The  number  of  air-cells  is  greatest  in  birds 
that  have  to  sustain  a  continued  and  rapid  flight;  probably  the  ex- 
tremes are  to  be  met  with  in  the  swift  and  the  ostrich — the  one  ever 
on  the  wing,  the  other  never.  The  strength  of  the  ostrich  is  in  the 
muscles  of  its  legs ,  while  the  muscles  on  the  breast  of  the  swift 
weigh  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  body ;  hence  it  flies  at  the  rate 
of  100  miles  an  hour.  The  wild  duck  and  the  wild  pigeon  fly  be- 
tween 400  and  500  miles  in  a  day.  The  Stork  and  some  other 
migratory  birds  do  not  halt  till  the  end  of  their  journey.  Many  sea- 
fowl  are  never  seen  to  rest ;  and  all  the  eagles,  vultures,  and  hawks 
are  birds  of  strong  flight,  and  capable  of  sustaining  themselves  at 
heights  beyond  the  reach  of  less  buoyant  creatures. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ARCTIC  AND  EUROPEAN  BIRDS. 

The  birds  of  Europe  and  North  America  are  better  known  than 
those  of  any  part  of  the  globe.  New  species  are  constantly  disco- 
vered in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America;  and  extensive  regions 
in  the  East  are  yet  unexplored. 

There  are  540  species  of  birds  in  Europe,  many  of  which  are 
distributed  over  Asia  and  Africa,  without  any  apparent  variation ; 
and  100  of  our  European  species  are  also  in  North  America.  Of 
these  39  are  land-birds,  28  waders,  and  62  water-fowl ;  among  which 
are  most  of  the  marine  birds  of  northern  Europe,  which,  like  all 
sea-fowl,  have  a  wider  range. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  species,  and  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  individuals,  of  the  'birds  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Faroe, 
are  more  or  less  aquatic,  and  many  of  the  remainder  are  only  occa- 
sional visitors.  Of  the  few  small  birds,  the  greater  number  are 
British ;  but  many  that  reside  constantly  in  Britain  arc  migratory 
in  Iceland  and  Faroe,  and  all  the  small  birds  leave  Greenland  in 
winter.  The  aquila  albicilla,  or  fishing  eagle,  is  the  largest  bird  of 
these  northern  islands ;  it  feeds  on  salmon  and  trout,  and  builds  its 
nest  on  the  boldest  crags.  The  jer-falcon,  or  falco  islandicus,  though 
native,  is  rare  even  in  Iceland.  The  snowy  owl  lives  near  the  gla- 
ciers in  the  interior  of  Greenland,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in  Orkney. 
Particular  kinds  of  grouse  are  peculiar  to  high  latitudes,  as  th<^ 
ptarmigan  or  white  grouse.  The  Columba  oenas  lives  on  all  the 
rocky  coasts  of  Europe,  and  it  is  also  an  American  bird.  The  crow 
iarnily  are  inhabitants  of  every  part  of  the  globe.     The  common 
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tmm  U  Yerj  generall  j  distnbated ;  the  eurioii-erow  and  jackdaw 
are  all  over  Europe  aod  North  America.  Tbe  BojBtoo  crow  ia  the 
oolj  one  of  tbe  gcDiM  seen  within  the  Arctic  circle,  and  but  a  min- 
mer  visitor.  The  Magpie  is  met  with  eTerrwhere  in  Europe.  The 
Jaj,  one  of  the  most  beaatifnl  birds  of  its  tribe,  is  foond  in  Europe, 
North  America,  and  China ;  the  Raven  everywhere,  from  Greenland 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  Hadson's  Bay  to  Mexico ;  il 
if  capable  of  enduring  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  is  larger, 
stronger,  and  more  ravenoos  in  the  Arctic  islands  than  anywhere 
else.  It  is  said  to  destroy  lambs,  and  to  drive  the  eider  dadu  from 
their  nests  to  take  their  eggs  or  young :  they  unite  in  flocks  to  chaae 
uitruding  birds  from  their  abode. 

Waders  are  more  numerous  than  land-birds  in  the  Arctic  ngkaoB, 
The  snipe  and  the  golden  plover  are  mere  yintors;  and  the  oystei^ 
catcher  remains  all  the  year  in  Iceland,  where  it  makes  its  nest  seer 
streams,  and  wages  war  with  the  crow  tribe.  The  heron,  curlew, 
plover,  and  most  of  the  other  waders,  emigrate;  sand-pipers  and 
the  water-ousel  remain  all  tbe  year  round. 

Web- footed  birds,  being  clothed  with  down  and  oily  feathers,  are 
best  able  to  resist  the  cold  of  a  polar  climate.  The  cygnus  musicus, 
or  whistling  swan,  is  the  largest  migratory  bird  of  Europe  or  Ame- 
rica. It  is  5  feet  long  from  tbe  tip  of  the  bill  to  tbe  end  of  the 
tail,  and  8  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings :  its  plumage  is  pure 
white,  tinged  orange  or  yellow  on  the  head.  Some  of  them  winter 
in  Iceland ;  and  in  the  long  Arctic  night  their  song  is  heard,  as  they 
pass  in  flocks :  it  is  like  the  notes  of  a  violin.  Various  species  of 
the  duck  tribe  live  in  the  far  north,  in  prodigious  multitudes.  The 
mallard,  supposed  to  be  tbe  origin  of  our  tame  duck,  is  everywhere 
in  the  Arctic  lands.  There  are  two  species  of  cider-duck :  the  king 
duck,  or  somateria  spectabilis,  one  of  these,  is  widely  dispensed  over 
the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  all  the  Arctic  re- 
gions in  Europe  and  America.  In  Europe  its  most  southern  build- 
ing-place is  the  Fame  Islands  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland ;  in 
America  it  never  goes  south  of  New  York.  It  lives  in  the  open  sea 
in  winter,  and  resorts  to  the  coast  when  the  grass  begins  to  grow. 
The  duck  makes  her  nest  of  sea-weed,  lined  with  down  flrom  her 
breast.  Tbe  islanders  take  the  egcs  and  down  twice  in  the  season ; 
but  they  do  not  kill  tbe  old  birdsTbecause  the  down  of  a  dead  duck 
is  of  little  value,  having  lost  its  elasticity.  The  third  time  the  drake 
repairs  the  nest  with  down  from  his  breast :  the  birds  are  allowed  to 
hatch  their  brood ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  young  can  feed  themselves, 
they  arc  taken  out  to  sea  by  the  mother.  They  attain  their  full 
growth  in  4  years,  and  then  measure  2  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
wing.  The  same  couple  has  been  known  to  frequent  a  nest  20  years, 
and  the  Icelanders  think  the  eider-duck  lives  to  100. 
^  The  Cormorant^  which  lives  on  fish,  is  universal  in  the  nortbem 
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aeas,  and  is  scarcely  ever  eaten  by  the  Datives.  It  sits  siDglv,  or 
sometimes  in  flocks,  on  the  rocks,  watching  the  fish  with  its  Keen 
eye :  it  plunges  after  them,  and  pursues  them  for  three  or  four 
minutes  under  water.  Auks  are  very  numerous,  especially  the 
razor-billed  auk,  or  penguin ;  but  the  great  auk,  which  is  incapable 
of  flight  from  its  small  wings,  is  now  nearly  extinct  in  the  Arctic 
aeas.  Terns,  or  sea-swallows,  are  seen  everywhere  in  these  seas, 
skimming  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  catching  mollusca  and 
small  fish.  Gulls  of  many  species,  and  in  countless  numbers,  are 
inhabitanta  of  the  Arctic  regions,  whilst  in  the  Antarctic  they  are 
represented  by  the  equally  numerous  genus  Proeellaria,  of  which 
the  Mother-Car/s-chicken  or  stormy  petrel  is  the  type.  No  birds 
are  more  widely  dispersed  than  these  two  genera.  They  are  at 
home,  and  brave  the  storm,  in  every  latitude  and  in  every  sea. 
There  are  nine  or  ten  species  of  gulls  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  the 
most  numerous  of  these  probably  are  the  kittywakes,  the  young  of 
which  cover  the  rocks  in  Iceland,  packed  so  close  together  that  50 
are  killed  at  a  shot. 

The  Skua  Gull  is  a  bold  and  rapacious  bird,  forming  a  kind  of 
link  between  gulls  and  birds  of  prey.  It  lives  by  robbing  other 
birds,  and  is  so  audacious  that  it  forces  the  gulls  to  disgorge  the  fish 
they  have  swallowed,  and  has  been  seen  to  kill  a  puffin  at  a  single 
blow.  Its  head-quarters  are  in  Faroe,  ShetUnd,  and  the  Hebrides, 
where  it  hatches  its  brood,  and  attacks  animals  if  they  come  near 
them. 

A  few  species  of  petrel,  such  as  the  puffin  inhabit  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  but  the  South  Pacific  and  the  Antarctic  seas  are  the  fa- 
vourite resort  of  this  genus.  They  take  their  name  from  the  faculty 
they  have  of  walking  on  the  water,*  which  they  do  by  the  aid  d 
their  very  large  flat  webbed  feet  and  widely-extended  wings.  The 
stormy  petrels,  consisting  of  several  distinct  species,  confounded  by 
sailors  under  the  name  of  tempest-bird  or  Mother-Cary's-chicken, 
are  the  most  widely  diffused,  about  the  size  of  a  swallow,  and  nearly 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  latter  j  their  flight  is  rapid ;  they  shelter 
themselves  from  the  storm  in  the  hollow  of  a  wave,  and  go  to  land 
only  at  the  breeding  season. 

It  is  observed  that  all  birds  living  on  islands  fly  against  the  wind 
when  they  go  to  sea,  so  as  to  have  a  fair  wind  when  they  return 
home  tired.  The  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind^  consequently, 
has  great  influence  on  the  choice  of  their  abode :  for  example,  the 
25  bird-rocks,  or  Vogel-berg,  in  Faroe,  face  the  west  or  north-west ; 
and  no  bird  frequents  the  cUffs  facing  the  east,  though  the  situation 
is  to  all  appearance  equally  good ;  a  preference  accounted  for  by  the 
prevalence  of  westerly  wind  in  these  latitudes. 

'  Petrel,  from  St  Peter. 
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lo  all  temperate  and  warm  coantries  abounding  in  lakes  and  rivers, 
fresh-water  snakes  are  numerous ;  some  live  in  the  water,  but  they 
mostly  inhabit  the  banks  near  it;  they  are  excellent  swimmers,  and 
may  be  seen  crossing  lakes  in  shoals.  America  is  particularly  rich 
in  them :  there  are  several  in  Asia,  but  they  are  rare  in  Africa,  and 
none  have  been  yet  discovered  in  Australia. 

The  genus  Boa  is  peculiarly  American.  The  boa  constrictor, 
gem^rally  from  9  to  15  feet  long,  lives  in  the  great  tropical  forests 
of  South  America,  where  it  often  watches  its  prey  hanging  from  the 
boughs  of  trees.  Two  of  smaller  size  have  similar  habits,  and  two 
are  a^quatic,  one  of  which  is  sometimes  20  feet  long,  and  another  6 
feet ;  the  latter  inhabits  banks  of  the  rivers,  from  the  Amason  to 
Surinam;  and  a  species  is  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  of  QaitO| 
as  high  as  3000  feet.  ' 

Pythons  are  the  largest  snakes  of  the  eastern  world,  where  they 
represent  the  boas  of  the  western;  one  species,  which  sometimes 
attains  the  length  of  20  foet,  is  spread  from  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  throughout  tropical  Asia,  to  Java  and  China.  Another, 
only  14  feet  long,  is  confined  to  Malacca  and  some  of  the  Sunda 
Isknds.  Two  others  are  found  only  in  the  islands  of  Timor  and 
Saparua,  and  one  in  Australia.  There  are  only  two  species  of  Aoro- 
cbordi,  which,  like  boas  and  pythons,  twist  themselves  round  their 
victims  and  crush  them  to  death  :  one  aquatic,  peculiar  to  Java,  the 
other  is  a  land  snake,  found  everywhere  from  India  to  New  Guinea. 

Toe  West  Indian  islands  possess  the  snakes  of  North  and  South 
America  and  some  peculiar  to  themselves;  the  snakes  of  oentml 
America  are  little  known. 

All  the  seven  species  of  sea-snakes  are  very  venomous,  and  more 
ferocious  than  any  other.  They  frequent  the  Indian  Ocean  in  shoals 
from  Malabar  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  Bay  of  Berigal ; 
they  never  enter  fresh  water.* 

*■  The  existence  of  creatures  in  the  ocean  resembling  enormous  serpents 
had  been  announced  at  different  times  for  more  than  a  century,  bat  was 
never  authentically  established.  Accounts  of  such  monsters  having  been 
seen  in  the  northern  seas,  in  the  fiords  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  had  been 
given  to  the  world  by  Egede  and  Pantoppidan :  by  the  latter  more  on  bear- 
say  evidence  than  from  his  own  observation.  But  as  in  every  instance  the 
pretended  Sea-Serpent  was  represented  to  possess  either  the  blow-holes  of 
a  Cetaceous  animal  or  the  head  and  mane  of  a  seal,  it  was  evident  the  cre- 
dulity of  our  Scandinavian  neighbours  had  converted  some  well-known 
creatures  into  incomprehensible  marine  monsters.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  sea-serpent  represented  to  have  been  stranded  on  one  of  the  Orkney 
Islands  in  1808,  of  which  a  part  of  the  skeleton  is  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  which,  when  examined  by  the  naturalist, 
proved  to  belong  to  a  large  species  of  shark  ;  and  of  that  fallen  in  with  off 
the  const  of  Halifax  in  1833,  by  some  British  officers  engaged  on  a  fishing 
expedition.  The  existence  of  the  Sea-Serpent  was  looked  upon  therefore 
as  one  of  those  creaUons  of  that  imaginative  credulity  so  frequeiit^  enter- 
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Sanrians  have  representatives  in  every  warm  and  temperate  cli- 
mate, l^he  crocodile,  from  its  size  and  ferocity,  claims  the  first 
place.  There  are  three  genera  of  this  family,  all  amphibious,  living 
io  rivers  or  in  their  estuaries  :  the  crocodile,  properly  speaking,  com- 
mon to  the  old  and  new  continents;*  the  Alligator  or  Caiman,  pecu- 
liar to  America ;  and  the  Gavial,  which  comes  nearer  to  the  form 
of  certain  fossil  crocodiles  than  any  other,  is  limited  to  the  Ganges 
and  other  great  rivers  of  India.  The  various  species  of  crocodiles 
are  confined  to  local  habitations:  three  are  Asiatic;  two  African, 
one  of  which  is  only  found  about  Sierra  Leone;  two  are  peculiar  to 
Madagascar ;  in  America  there  are  two  species  of  crocodiles  and  five 
of  alligators.  The  American  crocodiles  inhabit  the  estuaries  of  great 
rivers ;  a  species  is  to  be  met  with  which  ascends  as  high  as  §000 
feet  at  the  base  of  the  Andes  of  Quito.' 

taioed  by  ignorant  Beafaring  persons,  and  had  ceased  to  attract  any  atten- 
tion except  occasionally  by  an  allusion  to  it  in  some  Transatlantic  news- 
paper ;  when  it  was  again  revived  in  an  official  report  addressed  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  by  Captain  M'Quhae,  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Dseda- 
lu8,  who  states  that,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1848,  being  in  lat.  24°  44^  S., 
long.  9°  22'  E.,  consequently  not  far  from  the  south-western  coast  of  Africa, 
he  descried  in  broad  daylight,  and  at  a  short  distance,  an  animal  with  the 
bead  of  a  serpent  and  at  least  60  feet  long,  passing  his  ship  to  the  south- 
westward  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  an  hour.  Professor  Owen,  after  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  all  the  details  given  of  this  strange  apparition,  has 
shown  that  the  animal  seen  by  the  officers  of  the  Dedal  us  was  probably  a 
large  species  of  southern  seal,  of  the  genus  Otaria.  The  Otaria  is  longer 
in  proportion  than  our  Arctic  seals,  and  its  fore  flappers  being  situated  far- 
ther back,  the  neck  of  the  animal  appears  longer,  and  is  generally,  in  the 
act  of  swimming,  raised  out  of  the  water,  as  seen  and  represented  by  Cap- 
tain M*Qiihae  in  his  drawing.  Professor  Owen  supposes  that  this  seal  had 
been  carried  from  its  usual  haunts  in  or  near  the  Antarctic  circle  on  an  ice- 
berg, which  having  melted  away  in  these  middle  latitudes,  the  animal  was 
obliged  to  find  its  way  back  by  its  locomotive  powers ;  an  opinion  rendered 
the  more  likely,  when  we  consider  that  it  was  making  for  the  nearest  land 
where  such  animals  are  known  to  live,  Gough's  Island  and  Tristan  d'Acunho, 
from  which  it  was  distant  about  1500  miles,  or  4  days*  journey  at  the  rate 
and  in  the  direction  it  is  represented  by  Captain  M'Quhae  to  have  been 
progressing  when  seen  from  his  ship.  This  statement  of  the  appearance 
therefore  of  the  sea-serpent  in  1848  adds  nothing  towards  confirming  the 
existence  of  such  monsters ;  whilst  it  shows  how  easy  it  is  for  even  well- 
informed  persons  to  raise  up  imaginary  beings  out  of  animals  well  known 
to  the  naturalist. 

*  One  of  the  most  celebrated  species  of  this  division  is  the  crocodile  of 
the  Nile,  which  probably  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  upper  branch  of  that 
river,  the  Bahr-eUAbiad,  as  high  as  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Immense  numbers  of  this  animal,  of  every  size  and  age,  are  found  em- 
balmed in  the  catacombs  of  ancient  Egypt,  which  are  perfectly  identical 
with  the  existing  species,  offering  another  proof  of  the  important  fact  first 
announced  by  Cuvier,  from  his  examination  of  the  mummies  of  the  ibis, 
&o.,  &o.,  that  no  animal,  in  its  wild  state,  had  presented  the  least  change 
within  the  roost  remote  historical  period. 

^  Mr.  Pentland  informs  me  that  alligaton  are  found  in  some  of  the  riTerf 
of  Bolivia  at  a  mnoh  greater  elevation.  ^ 
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The  alligators  of  the  Misassippi,  and  of  the  liven  and  manhes 
of  Carolina,  are  more  ferocious  than  those  of  South  America, 
attacking  men  and  animals ;  they  only  prey  in  the  night ;  while  in 
the  wat^r,  like  all  their  congeners,  they  cannot  swallow  their  food, 
but  they  drown  the  animal  they  have  caught^  hide  it  under  water 
till  it  becomes  putrid,  and  then  bring  it  on  shore  to  eat  it  Locality 
has  considerable  influence  on  the  nature  and  habits  of  these  animals; 
in  one  spot  they  are  very  dangerous,  while  in  another,  at  no  great 
distance,  they  are  cowardly.  Alligators  are  rarely  more  than  15 
feet  long,  and  are  seen  in  large  herds  basking  on  the  banks  of  rivers: 
their  cry  is  like  the  roar  of  a  bull ;  in  a  storm  they  bellow  loudly, 
and  are  said  to  be  much  afraid  of  some  of  the  porpoise  family  that 
ascend  the  great  American  rivers.  The  female  watches  her  ^gs 
and  her  young  for  months,  never  losing  sight  of  them;  bat  the 
male  devours  many  of  the  latter  when  they  go  into  the  water.  All 
animals  of  this  class  are  covered  with  scales ;  those  of  the  crocodile 
family  are  hard,  homy,  often  osseous,  and  impenetrable. 

Lizards  are  chicly  distinguished  from  crocodiles  by  having  along, 
thin,  forked  tongue  like  that  of  the  viper ;  by  their  rapid  motions, 
smaller  size,  and  by  some  peculiarities  of  form. 

The  monitors,  which  are  entirely  confined  to  the  old  continent, 
have  the  tail  compressed,  laterally,  which  enables  them  to  swim 
rapidly ;  and  they  are  furnished  with  strong  sharp  teeth.  Many 
species  inhabit  Africa  and  India,  especially  the  Indian  Archipelago : 
the  terrestrial  crocodile  of  Herodotus  is  common  on  the  deserts  which 
surround  Egypt ;  and  an  aquatic  species  in  the  Nile,  which  devours 
the  crocodile's  eggs,  is  often  represented  on  the  ancient  Egyptian 
monuments. 

Another  group  of  the  monitor  family  is  peculiarly  American: 
some  of  the  species  inhabiting  the  marshes  in  Guiana  are  6  feet 
long.* 

Lizards  are  very  common ;  more  than  63  species  are  European, 
of  which  17  inhabit  Italy,  and  one  lives  on  the  Alps  at  an  elevation 
of  4500  feet;  the  Iguanians,  which  differ  from  them  only  in  the 
form  of  the  tongue,  arc  so  numerous  in  genera  and  species,  that  it 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  follow  all  their  ramifications,  which  are 
nevertheless  distributed  according  to  the  same  laws  with  other  crea- 
tures but  the  dragons,  only  found  in  India,  are  too  singular  to  be 
passed  over.     The  dragon  is  in  fact  a  lizard  with  wings  of  skin ; 

*  Animals  of  a  gigantic  size,  and  allied  to  the  lizard  family,  formerly 
inhabited  the  latitudes  of  Britain.  .\  monster  (the  Mosasaurus)  much 
BurpnHsing  the  largest  living  crocodile  is  found  in  our  Sussex  chalk-beds; 
and  another  allied  to  the  Iguana,  the  ig^anodon  of  Mantell,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  strata  upon  which  the  chalk  reposes  in  the  Weald  of  Sus- 
■ex,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c.  Some  bones  of  the  iguaaodon  would  indioate 
an  animal  more  than  60  feet  long. 
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which  are  spread  along  its  sides  and  attached  to  its  fdm  and  hind 
feet,  like  those  of  the  flying-squirrel,  and  though  they  do  not  enable 
it  to  fly,  they  act  like  a  parachute  when  the  animal  leaps  from  hough 
to  bough  in  pursuit  of  insects.  Nocturnal  lizards  of  many  species 
inhabit  the  hot  countries  of  both  continents ;  they  are  not  unlike 
salamanders,  but  they  have  sharp  claws,  which  they  can  draw  in  and 
conceal  like  those  of  a  cat,  and  seize  their  prey.  One  of  these  spe- 
cies, the  Gecko,  climbs  on  walls  in  all  the  countries  round  the  Medi- 
terranean. Chameleons  are  frequent  in  Northern  Africa ;  and  sevcy 
ral  species  inhabit  different  districts  and  islands  in  Asia ;  the  only 
European  species  is  found  in  Spain ;  it  is  also  common  in  Northern 
Africa. 

The  Anolis,  which  lives  on  trees,  replaces  the  chameleon  in  the 
hot  regions  of  South  America  and  in  the  Antilles,  having  the  pro- 
perty common  to  chameleons  of  changing  its  colour,  but  it  is  a  more 
nimble  and  beautiful  animal.  In  Australia,  where  everything  is 
anomalous,  there  is  a  lizard  with  a  leaf-shaped  tail. 

Scinks  resemble  serpents  in  form,  but  with  four  very  short  feet 
and  sharp  nails  on  their  claws ;  they  burrow  in  the  sands  of  Africa 
and  Arabia :  there  is  a  species  of  gigantic  black  and  yellow  scink  in 
New  Holland,  and  those  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago 
are  green,  with  blue  tails. 

Two  anomalous  saurians  of  the  genua  Amblyrhinchus  were  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Darwin  in  the  Galapagos  Archipelago.  One  found 
only  in  the  central  islands  is  terrestrial,  and  in  many  places  it  hM* 
undermined  the  ground  with  its  burrows ;  the  other  is  the  only  lizard 
known  that  lives  on  sea-weed  and  inhabits  the  sea ;  it  is  about  four 
feet  long,  and  hideously  ugly,  with  feet  partially  webbed  and  a  tail 
ooniprei^ed  laterally.  It  basks  on  the  beach,  and  in  its  marine  habits 
and  food  it  resembles,  on  a  small  scale,  the  huge  monsters  of  a  for- 
mer creation. 

Tortoises  are  covered  with  a  shell  or  buckler,  but  their  head,  legs, 
and  tail  are  free,  covered  with  a  wrinkled  skin,  and  the  animal  can 
draw  them  into  the  shell  when  alarmed.  The  head  is  sometimes 
defended  by  a  regular  shield,  and  the  jaws,  instead  of  teeth,  have  a 
horny  case.  The  upper  buckler  is  rounded,  and  formed  of  eight 
parts  of  plates  symmetrically  disposed,  and  often  very  beautiful ;  the 
under  shel  is  flat,  and  consists  of  four  pair  of  bones  and  one  in  the 
centre.  0:  e  family  of  tortoises  is  terrestrial,  two  others  are  amphi- 
bious, one  of  which  lives  in  fresh  water,  and  the  other  in  tropical 
and  warm  seas. 

There  are  more  land  tortoises  in  Africa  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  both  specifically  and  individually.  They  abound  also  in  the 
Sunda  Islands,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  South  America, 
and  especially  Brazil.  There  are  three  European  species,  of  which 
the  common  tortoise  (Testudo  GraBca),  which  is  found  in  all  the. 
36*  ^  J 
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couDtries  round  the  MediterraoeaD,  is  the  largesty^attaiDiDg  as  ranch 
as  a  foot  io  leogth  :  it  lives  on  insects  and  vegetables,  and  borrows 
in  the  ground  in  winter.  Some  of  the  East  Indian  species  are  cnor- 
mou.-^ly  large,  above  three  feet  long,  and  remarkable  for  the  beautiful 
distribution  of  their  colours ;  certain  f^pecies  are  peculiar  to  Brazil, 
one  to  Demerara,  and  one  to  North  America ;  but  perhaps  the  largest 
known  species  is  that  of  the  Galapagos  Islands,  the  Testudo  Indica, 
which  attains  500  or  600  pounds  in  weight. 

There  are  two  genera  of  fresh-water  tortoises  that  live  in  ponds 
and  stagnant  pools  and  lakes,  the  Emys  and  Cbelys.  The  first  is 
very  numerous  in  species  in  America ;  there  are  no  less  than  forty- 
six  peculiar  to  its  two  continents :  six  have  been  found  in  Africa, 
three  in  Europe,  eighteen  in  Asia  and  its  islands,  and  only  two  in 
Australia.  The  emys  caspia,  in  Asia  Minor,  follows  a  leader,  and 
plunges  into  the  water  when  alarmed.  The  Chelys,  furnished  with 
a  kind  of  proboscis,  is  found  in  the  stagnant  waters  of  South 
America. 

The  Potamians  Trionyx,  or  fresh-water  turtle^  live  in  the  great 
rivers  and  lakes  in  warm  countries ;  there  are  two  species  peculiar 
to  North  America;  they  are  very  large  and  voracious,  devouring 
birds,  reptiles,  and  young  crocodiles,  and  often  are  a  prey  to  older 
crocodiles.  One  is  peculiar  to  the  Nile,  where  it  devours  the  eggs 
and  young  of  the  crocodile ;  one  to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris ;  there 
are  four  species  in  the  Ganges,  which  are  fre<]uently  seen  eating  the 
human  bodies  that  are  thrown  into  the  sacred  stream ;  one  of  these 
animals  often  weighs  250  pounds.  The  starred  trionyx  is  found  in 
the  rivers  of  Java  only,  and  another  species  is  common  to  the  rivers 
of  Borneo  and  Sumatra. 

The  Chelonians,  or  sea-turtles,  live  in  the  seas  of  the  torrid  and 
temperate  zones,  as  far  as  the  50th  parallel  of  latitude,  some  living 
on  sea-weed,  and  others  on  small  marine  animals.  Distinct  species 
are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  green  turtle,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties,  inhabits  the  Atlantic  within  the 
tropics;  they  may  be  seen  eating  sea-weed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water  along  the  coasts  :  they  repair  at  certain  seasons  from  distances 
of  many  hundred  miles  in  great  herds  to  the  mouths  of  rivers  to 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sand.  This  turtle  is  often  six  or  seven  feet 
long,  and  weighs  600  or  700  pounds ;  it  is  much  esteemed  for  food, 
but  the  shell  is  of  little  value. 

The  hawk's-bill  turtle,  which  yields  the  tortoise-shell,  is  caught 
in  different  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  among  the  Molucca  Islands, 
and  on  the  north-western  coast  of  New  Guinea.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  western  hemisphere  off  Haiti  and  the  Caiman  Islands,  but  the 
ahell  is  less  valuable  than  that  from  the  east.  There  are  two  species 
in  the  Mediterranean,  which  are  only  valued  for  their  oil.  A  very 
peculiar  turtle^  with  a  leathery  or  coriaceous  covering  (^Tettudo  ecru 
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acea)j  has  been  sometimes  caught  on  oar  English -coasts,  weighing 
a3  much  as  800  pounds :  it  is  the  Fpccics  supposed  to  have  been 
used  by  the  ancients  iu  the  construction  of  their  lyre,  and  has  hence 
been  called  Lyre  Turtle  by  the  French. 

With  respect  to  the  whole  class  of  reptiles  it  may  be  observed, 
that  not  one  species  is  common  to  the  Old  and  New  World,  and  few 
are  common  to  North  and  South  America;  those  in  Australia  are 
altogether  peculiar;  and,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Marianne  Islands,  there  are  neither  toads,  frogs,  nor 
snakes  in  any  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  though  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago abounds  in  them ;  neither  are  they  found  in  Terra  del  FaegO| 
ID  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  nor  in  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Five  specie^  of  reptiles  only  appear  to  have  existed  in  Ireland  be- 
fore its  geological  separation  from  England  —  a  lizard,  a  frog,  a 
toad;  and  two  tritons. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Distribution  of  Birds  ia  the  Arctic  Regions  —  In  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  and  the  Antarctic  Regions. 

More  than  7000  species  of  birds  are  known,  which,  according  to 
the  most  received  system,  are  arranged  in  seven  natural  orders  or 
groups,  namely.  Birds  of  prey — or  vultures,  falcons,  owls ;  Perching 
birds,  by  much  the  most  numerous,  and  which  comprise  the  song- 
sters ;  Climbers,  as  parrots,  woodpeckers,  cuckoos,  &c. ;  PigeonSi 
Oallinaceous  birds,  including  our  domestic  fowls,  partridges,  grouse, 
pheasants,  ostriches;  Waders,  as  snipes,  herons,  curlews,  &c.;  Web- 
footed  birds,  as  ducks,  petrels,  albatrosses,  gulls,  &c.*  Next  to 
tropical  America,  Asia  is  richest  in  species :  the  greatest  number  of 
birds  of  prey  inhabit  Europe  and  America,  which  last  surpasses 
every  country  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  species. 

There  is  great  similarity  in  the  birds  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
old  and  new  continents,  and  some  are  identical.  Towards  the  south, 
the  forms  differ  more  and  more,  till  in  the  tropical  and  southern 
temperate  zones  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  they  become  entirely 
.different,  whole  families  and  genera*  often  being  stationary  within 
very  narrow  limits.  Some,  however,  are  almost  universally  dis- 
tributed, especially  birds  of  prey,  waders,  and  sea-fowl. 

The  bald  buzzard  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  country  from  Europe 

'  See  the  arrangement  in  the  very  beautiful  work  on  Birds  by  G.  R 
Qray,  Esq. 
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to  Aastralia ;  the  Chinese  gosshawk  inhabits  the  American  conti- 
nent, and  every  station  between  China  and  the  west  coast  of  Earope ; 
the  peregrine  falcon  lives  in  Europe,  America,  and  Australia ;  and 
Flamingos  of  different  Epecies  fish  in  almost  every  tropical  river, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes  of  the  Andes  to  the  height  of  13,000 
iieet.  I^Iany  sea-birds  also  are  widely  spread ;  the  wagel-gull  is  at 
home  in  the  northern  and  southern  oceans.  Captain  Beecbey's  ship 
was  accompanied  by  pintadoes,  or  Cape  pigeons,  during  a  voyage  of 
500  miles,  in  the  Pacific ;  and  even  the  common  house-sparrow  la 
as  much  at  home  in  the  villages  of  Bengal  as  it  is  in  Britain.  Many 
more  instances  might  be  given^  but  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
general  law  of  special  distribution. 

Birds  migrate  to  very  great  distances  in  search  of  food,  passing 
the  winter  in  one  country  and  the  summer  in  another,  many  breed- 
ing in  both.  In  cold  climates  insects  die  or  hybemate  during  win- 
ter; between  the  tropics  they  either  perish  or  sleep  in  the  dry 
season :  so  that,  in  both  cases,  insect-eating  birds  are  compelled  to 
migrate.  When  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  the  want  of  seeds 
forces  those  kinds  whose  food  is  vegetable,  to  seek  it  elsewhere ;  and 
in  tropical  countries  the  annual  inundations  of  the  rivers  regulate 
the  migrations  of  birds  that  feed  on  fish. 

Some  migrate  singly,  some  in  groups,  others  in  flocks  of  thou- 
sands; and  in  some  instances,  the  old  and  the  young  birds  go  sepa- 
rately. Those  that  fly  in  company  generally  have  a  leader,  and  such 
as  fly  in  smaller  numbers  observe  a  certain  order.  Wild  swans  fly 
in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  wild  geese  in  a  line.  Some  birds  are  silent 
in  their  flight,  others  utter  constant  cries,  especially  those  that  mi- 
grate during  night,  to  keep  the  flock  together,  as  herons,  goatsuckers, 
and  rails. 

Birds  of  passage  in  confinement  show  the  most  insurmountable 
uneasiness  when  the  time  of  migration  draws  near.  The  Canadian 
duck  rushes  impetuously  to  the  north  at  the  usual  period  of  summer 
flight,  lledbreasts,  Goldfinches,  and  Orioles,  brought  from  Canada 
to  the  United  States  when  young,  dart  northwards,  as  if  guided  by 
the  compass,  as  soon  as  they  are  set  at  liberty.  Birds  return  to  the 
same  place  year  after  year.  Storks  and  swallows  take  possession  of 
their  former  nests,  and  the  times  of  their  departure  are  exact  even 
to  a  day.  Various  European  birds  spend  the  winter  in  Asia  and 
Africa;  while  many  natives  of  these  countries  come  to  central  Eu- 
rope in  summer. 

The  birds  of  passage  in  America  are  more  numerous,  both  in 
species  and  individuals,  than  in  any  other  country.  Ducks,  geese, 
and  pigeons  migrate  in  myriads  from  the  severity  of  the  northern 
winters ;  and  when  there  is  a  failure  of  gmin  in  the  south,  different 
families  of  birds  go  to  the  north.  The  Virginian  partridge  crosses 
the  Delaware  and  goes  to  Pennsylvania  when  grain  is  scarce  in  Kew 
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Jersey ;  but  it  is  so  heavy  on  the  wing,  that  many  &U  into  the  rivery 
and  end  the  journey  by  swimming. 

The  same  thing  happens  to  the  wild  turkey,  which  is  caught  by 
hundreds  as  it  arrives  wet  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  Missouri,  and 
Mississippi.  These  birds  are  not  fitted  for  long  flight  by  their  struc- 
ture, their  bones  have  fewer  of  those  air-cells  which  give  buoyancy 
to  the  feathered  tribes.  The  number  of  air-cells  is  greatest  in  birds 
that  have  to  sustain  a  continued  and  rapid  flight;  probably  the  ex- 
tremes are  to  be  met  with  in  the  swift  and  the  ostrich — the  one  ever 
on  the  wing,  the  other  never.  The  strength  of  the  ostrich  is  in  the 
muscles  of  its  legs ;  while  the  muscles  on  the  breast  of  the  swiflb 
weigh  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  body ;  hence  it  flies  at  the  rate 
of  100  miles  an  hour.  The  wild  duck  and  the  wild  pigeon  fly  be- 
tween 400  and  500  miles  in  a  day.  The  Stork  and  some  other 
migratory  birds  do  not  halt  till  the  end  of  their  journey.  Many  sea- 
fowl  are  never  seen  to  rest;  and  all  the  eagles,  vultures,  and  hawks 
are  birds  of  strong  flight,  and  capable  of  sustaining  themselves  at 
heights  beyond  the  reach  of  less  buoyant  creatures. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ARCTIC  AND  EUROPEAN  BIRDS. 

The  bhrds  of  Europe  and  North  America  are  better  known  than 
those  of  any  part  of  the  globe.  New  species  are  constantly  disco- 
vered in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America;  and  extensive  regions 
in  the  East  are  yet  unexplored. 

There  are  640  species  of  birds  in  Europe,  many  of  which  are 
distributed  over  Asia  and  Africa,  without  any  apparent  variation ; 
and  100  of  our  European  species  are  also  in  North  America.  Of 
these  39  are  land-birds,  28  waders,  and  62  water-fowl ;  among  which 
are  most  of  the  marine  birds  of  northern  Europe,  which,  like  all 
sea-fowl,  have  a  wider  range. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  species,  and  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  individuals,  of  the  -birds  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Faroe, 
are  more  or  less  aquatic,  and  many  of  the  remainder  are  only  occa- 
sional visitors.  Of  the  few  small  birds,  the  greater  number  are 
British ;  but  many  that  reside  constantly  in  Britain  are  migratory 
in  Iceland  and  Faroe,  and  all  the  small  birds  leave  Greenland  in 
winter.  The  aquila  albicilla,  or  fishing  eagle,  is  the  largest  bird  of 
these  northern  islands;  it  feeds  on  salmon  and  trout,  and  builds  its 
nest  on  the  boldest  crags.  The  jer-falcon,  or  falco  islandicus,  though 
native,  is  rare  even  in  Iceland.  The  snowy  owl  lives  near  the  gla- 
ciers in  the  interior  of  Greenland,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in  Orkney. 
Particular  kinds  of  grouse  are  peculiar  to  high  latitudes,  as  thii 
ptarmigan  or  white  grouse.     The  Columba  ocnas  lives  on  all  the  j 

rocky  coasts  of  Europe,  and  it  is  also  an  American  bird.    The  crow  ' 

iamily  are  inhabitants  of  every  part  of  the  globe.     The  common   ^ 
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orow  is  very  generally  distribated ;  the  carrion-crow  and  jackdaw 
are  all  over  Europe  and  North  America.  The  Royston  crow  is  the 
only  one  of  the  genus  seen  within  the  Arctic  circle,  and  but  a  sum- 
mer visitor.  The  Magpie  is  met  with  everywhere  in  Europe.  The 
Jay,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  birds  of  its  tribe,  is  found  in  Europe, 
North  America,  and  Cbina ;  the  Raven  everywhere,  from  Greenland 
to  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  and  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Mexico ;  it 
is  capable  of  enduring  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  is  larger, 
stronger,  and  more  ravenous  in  the  Arctic  islands  than  anywhere 
else.  It  is  said  to  destroy  lambs,  and  to  drive  the  eider  ducks  from 
their  nests  to  take  their  eggs  or  young :  they  unite  in  flocks  to  chase 
intruding  birds  from  their  abode. 

Waders  are  more  numerous  than  land-birds  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
The  snipe  and  the  golden  plover  are  mere  visitors;  and  the  oyster- 
catcher  remains  all  the  year  in  Iceland,  where  it  makes  its  nest  neat 
streams,  and  wages  war  with  the  crow  tribe.  The  heron,  curlew, 
plover,  and  most  of  the  other  waders,  emigrate;  sand-pipers  and 
the  water-ousel  remain  all  the  year  round. 

Web-footed  birds,  being  clothed  with  down  and  oily  feathers,  are 
best  able  to  resist  the  cold  of  a  polar  climate.  The  cygnus  musicus, 
or  whistling  swan,  is  the  largest  migratory  bird  of  Europe  or  Ame- 
rica. It  is  5  feet  long  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  and  8  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings :  its  plumage  is  pure 
white,  tinged  orange  or  yellow  on  the  head.  Some  of  them  winter 
in  Iceland ;  and  in  the  long  Arctic  night  their  song  is  heard,  as  they 
pass  in  flocks :  it  is  like  the  notes  of  a  violin.  Various  species  of 
the  duck  tribe  live  in  the  far  north,  in  prodigious  multitudes.  The 
mallard,  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  our  tame  duck,  is  everywhere 
in  the  Arctic  lands.  There  are  two  species  of  cider-duck :  the  king 
duck,  or  somateria  spectabilis,  one  of  these,  is  widely  dispersed  over 
the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  all  the  Arctic  re- 
gions in  Europe  and  America.  In  Europe  its  most  southern  build- 
ing-place is  the  Fame  Islands  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland ;  in 
America  it  never  goes  south  of  New  York.  It  lives  in  the  open  sea 
in  winter,  and  resorts  to  the  coast  when  the  grass  begins  to  grow. 
The  duck  makes  her  nest  of  sea-weed,  lined  with  down  from  her 
breast.  The  islanders  take  the  egcs  and  down  twice  in  the  season ; 
but  they  do  not  kill  the  old  birdsTbecause  the  down  of  a  dead  duck 
is  of  little  value,  having  lost  its  elasticity.  The  third  time  the  drake 
repairs  the  nest  with  down  from  his  breast :  the  birds  are  allowed  to 
hatch  their  brood ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  young  can  feed  themselves, 
they  arc  taken  out  to  sea  by  the  mother.  They  attain  their  full 
growth  in  4  years,  and  then  measure  2  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
wing.  The  same  couple  has  been  known  to  frequent  a  nest  20  years, 
and  the  Icelanders  think  the  eider-duck  lives  to  100. 

The  Cormorant^  which  lives  on  fish,  is  universal  in  the  northern 
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seas,  and  is  scarcely  ever  eaten  by  the  natiyes.  It  sits  singly,  or 
sometimes  in  flocks,  on  the  rocks,  watching  the  flsh  with  its  keen 
eye:  it  plunges  after  thera,  and  pursues  them  for  three  or  four 
minutes  under  water.  Auks  are  very  numerous,  especially  the 
razor-billed  auk,  or  penguin ;  but  the  great  auk,  which  is  incapable 
of  flight  from  its  small  wings,  is  now  nearly  extinct  in  the  Arctic 
seas.  Terns,  or  sea-swallows,  are  seen  everywhere  in  these  seas, 
skimming  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  catching  mollusca  and 
small  fish.  Gulls  of  many  species,  and  in  countless  numbers,  are 
inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  regions,  whilst  in  the  Antarctic  they  are 
represented  by  the  equally  numerous  genus  Proeellaria,  of  which 
the  Mother-Cary's-chicken  or  stormy  petrel  is  the  type.  No  birds 
are  more  widely  dispersed  than  these  two  genera.  They  are  at 
home,  and  brave  the  storm,  in  every  latitude  and  in  every  sea. 
There  are  nine  or  ten  species  of  gulls  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  the 
most  numerous  of  these  probably  are  the  kittywakes,  the  young  of 
which  cover  the  rocks  in  Iceland,  packed  so  close  together  that  50 
are  killed  at  a  shot. 

The  Skua  Gull  is  a  bold  and  rapacious  bird,  forming  a  kind  of 
link  between  gulls  and  birds  of  prey.  It  lives  by  robbing  other 
birds,  and  is  so  audacious  that  it  forces  the  gulls  to  disgorge  the  fish 
they  have  swallowed,  and  has  been  seen  to  kill  a  puffin  at  a  single 
blow.  Its  head-quarters  are  in  Faroe,  Shetland,  and  the  Hebrides^ 
where  it  hatches  its  brood,  and  attacks  animals  if  they  come  near 
them. 

A  few  species  of  petrel,  such  as  the  puffin  inhabit  the  Arctio 
Ocean,  but  the  South  Pacific  and  the  Antarctic  seas  are  the  &- 
vourite  resort  of  this  genus.  They  take  their  name  from  the  faculty 
they  have  of  walking  on  the  water,*  which  they  do  by  the  aid  of 
their  very  large  fiat  webbed  feet  and  widely-extended  wings.  The 
stormy  petrels,  consisting  of  several  distinct  species,  confounded  by 
sailors  under  the  name  of  tempest-bird  or  Mothcr-Caiys-chioken, 
arc  the  most  widely  diffused,  about  the  size  of  a  swallow,  and  nearly 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  latter  j  their  flight  is  rapid ;  they  shelter 
themselves  from  the  storm  in  the  hollow  of  a  wave,  and  go  to  land 
only  at  the  breeding  season. 

It  is  observed  that  all  birds  living  on  islands  fly  against  the  wind 
when  they  go  to  sea,  so  as  to  have  a  fair  wind  when  they  return 
home  tired.  The  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind^,  consequently, 
has  great  influence  on  the  choice  of  their  abode :  for  example,  the 
25  bird-rocks,  or  Vogel-berg,  in  Faroe,  face  the  west  oir  north-west; 
and  no  bird  frequents  the  cUffs  facing  the  east,  though  the  situation 
is  to  all  appearance  equally  good ;  a  preference  accounted  for  by  the 
prevalence  of  westerly  wind  in  these  latitudes. 

'  Petrel,  from  St  Peter. 
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Most  marine  birds  are  gregarious.     They  bnild  tbeir  nesls  on  the 

*  same  rock,  and  live  in  society.  Of  this  a  carious  instance  occurs 
on  the  rocks  in  question.  The  Vogel-berg  lies  in  a  frightful  chasm 
among  the  cliffs  of  Westraanshavn  in  Faroe.  The  chasm  is  encom- 
passed by  rocks  1000  feet  high,  and  myriads  of  sea-fowl  cluster 
round  the  top  of  the  crags ;  but  different  kinds  hare  separate  habi- 
tations ;  and  no  race  or  individual  leaves  his  own  quarters,  or  ven- 
tures to  intrude  upon  his  neighbours. 

Upon  some  low  rocks,  scarcely  rising  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  sits  the  glossy  cormorant ;  the  predatory  skuas,  on  a  higher 
shelf,  are  anxiously  regarded  by  myriads  of  kitty  wakes  on  neste  in 
crowded  rows  along  the  shelving  rock  above,  with  nothing  visible 
but  the  heads  df  the  mothers  almost  touching  one  another ;  we  auks 
and  guillemots  are  seated  a  stage  higher  on  the  narrow  shelves,  in 
order  as  on  a  parade,  with  their  white  breasts  facing  the  sea,  and  in 
absolute  contact.  The  puffins  form  the  summit  of  this  feathered 
pyramid,  perched  on  the  highest  station,  and  scarcely  discernible 
from  its  height,  if  they  did  not  betray  themselves  by  flying  back- 
wards and  forwards.  Some  of  these  tribes  have  a  watch  posted  on 
the  look-out  for  their  safety ;  and  such  confidence  has  the  flock  in 
bis  vigilance,  that  if  he  is  taken  the  rest  are  easily  caught  When 
the  whole  take  flight,  the  ear  is  stunned  by  their  discordant  screams. 

The  greater  part  of  the  marine  birds  of  the  Arctic  seas  are  inh^ 
bitants  also  of  the  northern  coasts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
of  the  British  islands. 

Few  parts  of  Europe  are  richer  in  birds  than  Britain,  both  in 
species  and  numbers  of  individuals ;  and  the  larger  game  is  so  abun- 
dant, that  no  one  thinks  of  eating  nightingales  and  redbreasts  and 
other  small  birds,  as  we  see  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Of  the  540 
species  of  European  birds,  277  are  native  in  our  islands.  The  com- 
mon grouse,  the  yellow  and  pied  wagtails,  are  found  nowhere  else. 
It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  British  birds  came  from  Germany 
before  the  separation  of  our  island  from  the  continent,  and  many  of 
short  flight  never  reached  Ireland.  The  Ptarmigan  and  Caperoulzie 
came  from  Norway. 

There  are  five  European  vultures :  the  Lemmergeyer  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees  builds  its  nest  in*  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
mountains,  and  is  seldom  seen ;  it  lives  also  on  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia  and*  in  the  steppes  of  Mongolia.  Ten  eagles  are  European ; 
one  is  peculiar  to  Sardinia;  and  few  if  any  of  them  are  common  in 
America :  the  golden  eagle  is  perhaps  one ;  that  beautiful  bird,  which 
onoe  gave  a  characteristic  wildness  to  our  Scotch  mountains,  and  the 
distinguishing  feather  to  the  bonnet  of  our  Highland  chiefbiins,  is 
now  nearly  extirpated.  The  osprey  or  fishing  eagle  of  Europe  h 
replaced  in  America  by  the  bald  eagle,  and  so  are  some  of  our  nume- 
.  rous  hawks;  among  others  the  jer  or  gentil  falcon  has  been  so  much 
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destroyed,  thai  it  is  now  rare  even  in  Iceland,  its.  native  place  :  there* 
are  still  a  few  in  Scotland,  and  several  are  canght  in  their  mimtoTj 
flight  over  the  Low  Countries  and  reclaimed  hy  the  expert  falconers 
for  the  now  nearly  obsolete  sport  of  falconry. 

The  owl  tribe  is  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  very  handsome. 
The  Bubo  mazimus,  the  great  horned  owl,  the  largest  of  nocturnal 
birds,  inhabits  the  forests  of  middle  and  southern  Europe ;  it  is  rare 
in  France  and  England,  though  not  uncommon  in  Ireland  and  Ork- 
ney :  in  Italy,  a  small  owl  is  tamed  and  used  as  a  decoy. 

Owls,  eagles,  and  hawks  have  representatives  in  every  country, 
bat  of  different  species.  The  two  species  of  European  Goatsuckers 
migrate  to  Africa  in  winter ;  their  peculiar  cry  may  be  heard  on  a 
moonlight  night  when  a  large  flock  takes  wing  for  the  journey. 
Several  of  our  swallows  go  to  Africa  :  both  our  kingfishers  are  Afri- 
can, and  only  visit  us  in  summer ;  one,  the  Alcedo  ispida,  is  a  native 
of  Lower  Egypt  and  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  Some  of  the  7 
species  of  European  creeping  birds,  or  certhias,  creep  on  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  trees  in  search  of  insects ;  others  pursue  their  prey 
clinging  to  the  face  of  rocks  and  walls,  supported  by  the  stiff  elastic 
feathers  of  the  tail :  the  Hoopoe,  an  inhabitant  of  southern  Europe, 
pursues  small  reptiles  and  insects  on  the  ground. 

The  Fringillidae  or  thick-billed  birds  are  by  much  the  most  char- 
acteristic of  Europe ;  to  them  belong  some  of  our  finest  songsters. 
The  Sylvias  have  soft  beaks,  and  feed  on  insects  and  worms ;  the 
nightingale,  the  redbreast,  the  wren,  the  smallest  of  European  birds, 
the  warblers,  white-throat  and  others  are  of  this  family.  Thick- 
billed  birds  live  on  seed,  as  do  the  common  sparrow,  the  gold  and 
other  finches,  linnets,  buntings,  and  crossbeaks. 

Four  species  of  fly-catchers  are  peculiar  to  Europe,  and  five  spe- 
cies of  shrikes.  Ravens,  crows,  jays,  and  magpies  abound;  the 
Alpine  crow  and  Nutcracker  are  found  in  central  Europe  only.  Com- 
pared with  America  the  Starling  family  is  poor,  and  the  woodpecker 
race  still  more  so,  yet  we  have  six  species,  some  of  which  are  very 
beautiful.  There  is  only  one  Cuckoo  entirely  European,  the  other 
two  kinds  only  come  accidentally,  and  all  are  birds  of  passage. 
There  are  four  species  of  the  pigeon  tribe ;  the  Ringdove  frequents 
the  larch  forests,  and  is  migratory ;  the  Stockdove  also  leaves  us  in 
October :  the  Biset  or  rock  pigeon,  supposed  to  be  the  origin  from 
which  the  infinite  variety  of  our  domestic  pigeons  has  sprung,  flies 
in  flocks,  and  makes  its  flimsy  nest  on  trees  and  rocks ;  it  is  also 
found  in  the  Daouria  part  of  the  Altai  chain.  Of  gallinaceous  birds 
there  are  many ;  the  only  native  pheasant  is  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  continent;  and  the  capercailzie,  extinct  in  the  British  forests, 
inhabits  many  parts  of  Europe ;  in  Scandinavia  especially  it  is  plen- 
tiful as  far  as  the  pine-tree  grows,  which  is  nearly  to  North  Cape, 
and  also  in  the  Rossian  foresto.  The  hazel  grouse  frequents  th« 
37 
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pine  and  aspen  forests  in  nortbern  and  central  Enrqx»,  where  Uie 
black  cock  also  is  plentifal.  Five  species  of  gronse  ind  six  of  par- 
tridges afford  abandance  of  game ;  four  of  the  latter  are  confined  to 
the  southern  parts  of  the  continent,  and  so  are  the  sand  and  pen- 
tailed  grouse,  which  form  a  separate  family;  •the  former  inhabits  the 
sterile  plains  of  Andalusia  and  Granada,  and  the  latter  the  slonj 
uncultivated  parts  of  France,  southern  Italy,  and  Sicily.  The  Or- 
tigis  Gibraltarica,  a  peculiar  bird  allied  to  the  grouse  hmilj,  ia  fouDd 
in  the  south  of  Europe  only. 

European  waders  are  very  numerous,  and  among  them  tiiere  are 
specimens  of  nearly  all  the  known  genera ;  woodcocks,  snipes,  plo- 
vers, and  curlews  are  very  abundant,  and  herons  of  various  species ; 
there  are  three  species  of  egret  or  crested  heron,  and  the  common 
heron  now  assembles  on  the  tops  of  trees  unmolested,  since  the  pro- 
gress of  agriculture  has  rendered  the  country  unfit  for  hawking. 
Several  cranes  and  storks,  and  two  species  of  ibis,  are  European :  a 
species  of  flamingo  is  met  with  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the 
continent,  and  in  the  Maremme  or  marshy  plains  on  the  western 
coasts  of  Italy.  Many  of  the  waders,  however,  migrate  in  wint^. 
The  stork,  so  great  a  favourite  in  Holland  that  it  is  specially  pro- 
tected, is  a  wanderer ;  it  retires  to  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  retom 
of  summer  resumes  its  old  nest  on  a  chimney-top,  breeding  in  both 
countries.  About  140  species  of  European  birds  either  live  in  the 
more  elevated  parts  of  the  Alps,  or  cross  them  in  their  annual  mi- 
grations. Tbey  generally  take  their  flight  by  the  Great  St  Bernard, 
the  pass  of  St.  Theodule,  the  Simplon,  and  St.  Gk)thard.  Europe 
is  particularly  rich  in  web-footed  birds ;  there  are  three  species  of 
wild  swans,  four  of  wild  geese,  and  more  than  80  of  the  dnck  tribe, 
including  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  seas. 

BIRDS  OP  ASIA  AND  THE  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

European  birds  are  widely  spread  over  Asia;  most  of  the  Arotio 
sea-fowl  frequent  its  northern  coasts :  between  50  and  60  European 
birds  are  also  Siberian,  and  there  are  above  70  European  species  in 
Japan  and  Corea,  which  probably  are  also  inhabitants  of  Siberia  and 
the  Alta!  Mountains,  and  several  are  identical  with  the  birds  of 
North  America ;  so  that  the  same  affinity  prevails  in  the  feathery 
tribes  of  the  Arctic  regions  as  in  the  vegetable  productions. 

Asia  Minor  is  a  country  of  transition,  and  many  European  birds 
are  mixed  with  those  of  warmer  regions,  as  thei  halcyon  smymensis, 
a  bird  with  gorgeous  plumage,  identical  with  the  great  Bengal  king- 
fisher, so  generally  found  in  India.  European  birds  also  inhabit  the 
Caucasus,  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Persia.  Moreover, 
these  warmer  climates  are  the  winter-quarters  of  various  EnxopeaD 
species. 
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III  Asia  MincMTi  and  eepedally  ia  Armenia,  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  birds  is  very  great;  eagles,  yultores,  falcons,  buzzards, 
quails,  partridges,  starlings,  herons,  storks,  cranes,  legions  of  Arctic 
grebes,  swans,  wild  geese,  ducks,  and  pelicans,  are  natives  of  these 
countries;  besides  singing-birds,  the  nightingale,  the  constant  theme 
of  the  poet's  song,  abounds  in  Persia :  hawks  are  trained  for  hunt- 
ing deer  in  that  country,  and  the  Asiatic  partridges,  or  francolins, 
more  vividly  coloured  than  ours,  di£fer  also  in  having  beaks  fitted 
for  digging  up  bulbous  roots,  which  is  their  food  in  the  deserts. 

Farther  east  the  types  become  more  Indian ;  the  great  peninsulas 
OQ  each  side  of  the  Ganges  are  the  habitations  of  the  most  peculiar 
and  the  most  gorgeous  of  birds.  Many  species  of  Kingfishers  of 
the  lightest  colouring  are  found  here;  Uie  plumage  of  the  fly- 
oatcheis  has  the  richest  metallic  lustre ;  and  the  Shrikes,  of  a  sober 
hue  with  us,  are  there  decked  in  the  most  brilliant  colours ;  the 
Drongo  has  a  coat  of  ultramarine,  and  the  Calyptomene  has  one  of 
emerald  green. 

The  large-beaked  climbing-birds  are  singularly  handsome.  The 
small  collared  parakeet,  so  easily  taught  to  speak,  has  inhabited  the 
Indian  forests  and  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  time  out  of  mind,  with 
a  host  of  congeners  of  every  colour;  not  one  species  of  these  or 
indeed  of  the  whole  parrot  tribe  is  common  to  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
or  Australia,  nor  even  to  any  two  of  these  great  continents.  They 
are  vividly  coloured  in  IncQa,  but  the  cuckoo  tribe  rivals  them; 
several  genera  of  these  birds  exist  nowhere  else,  as  the  large-beaked 
Malcahos,  the  Coucals  with  their  stiff  feathers,  and  the  Gouroucoua 
or  Trogons,  dressed  in  vermilion  and  gold ;  the  last,  however,  also 
inhabit  other  tropical  climates. 

Southern  Asia  is  distinguished  by  the  variety  of  its  gallinaceous 
Urds  and  the  gorgeousness  of  their  plumage.  To  this  country  we 
owe  our  domestic  fowls ;  and  two  species  of  peacock  are  wild  in  the 
woods  of  India  and  Ceylon.  The  Polyplectron,  the  only  bird  of  its 
genus,  and  the  Tragopons,  are  Indian ;  and  some  of  the  most  bril- 
liant birds  of  the  East  are  among  the  pheasant  tribe,  of  which  five 
i^>ecies  are  peculiar  to  China  and  Tibet.  There  are  various  species 
of  the  pheasant  in  the  Himalaya,  and  one  whose  feathers  have  a 
metallic  lustre.  The  gold,  the  silver,  and  Beeves'  pheasant,  the 
tail-feathers  of  which  are  four  feet  long,  belong  to  China.  The 
Lophophorus  refulgens,  and  some  others  of  that  genus,  are  altoge- 
ther Indian. 

The  pigeons  also  are  very  splendid  in  their  plumage ;  they  mostly 
belong  to  China  and  Japan ;  those  in  the  Birman  empire  are  green. 

It  would  be  vain  to  enumerate  the  fine  birds  that  range  in  the 
forests,  or  fish  in  the  rivers,  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  yet  the  birds 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  far  surpass  them  in  splendour  of  plumage; 
these  islands  indeed  are  the  abode  of  the  most  gorgeously  arrayed 
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btrdfl  in  existence.  Even  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  thongfa  most  similai 
to  India  in  their  winged  inhabitants,  there  are  maDy'pecoliar,  espe- 
cially 12  or  13  species  of  the  climbing  tribe,  and  several  of  the 
honey-sucking  kind ;  but  the  dissimilarity  increases  with  the  dis- 
tance,  as  in  Sew  Guinea  and  its  islands,  where  the  honeynrackiiig 
genera  are  developed  in  novel  forms  and  sumptuous  plumage. 

About  35  genera  are  peculiar  to  India :  32  genera,  with  all  their 
numerous  species,  are  foaod  only  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  several  of  these  are  limited  to  one  or  two  islands.  There 
are  the  Cassicans,  which  resemble  jays,  with  plumage  of  metallio 
lustre ;  the  only  two  species  of  Pirolls,  one  bright  violet,  the  other 
of  brilliant  green;  various  species  of  Buceros  with  laige  homed 
beaks.  Orioles  of  vivid  colours,  the  Swallow  that  builds  die  edible 
nest,  the  numerous  and  splendid  Sylvias,  and  all  the  species  except 
one  of  the  Philedons  or  honey-sucking  birds  with  tongues  termi- 
nating  in  a  brush.  Birds  of  Paradise  of  many  kinds  inhabit  New 
Guinea  and  the  neighbouring  Moluccas  and  Aroo  Islands.  Thej 
are  birds  of  passage,  and  change  their  quarters  with  the  monsooo. 
The  King  or  Royal  Bird  of  Paradise  has  two  long  slender  filaments 
from  the  tail,  ending  in  a  curled  flat  web  of  emerald  green,  and  the 
male  of  the  green  species  has  long  flowing  plumes  from  the  sidee 
of  his  body,  which  give  him  a  magnificent  appearance.  The  pigeons 
are  peculiarly  beautiful  and  numerous,  but  limited  in  their  abode. 
The  Goura,  or  great  crowned  pigeon,  the  largest  of  its  tribe,  is  an 
inhabitant  of  Borneo.  Each  island  has  its  own  species  of  Lories; 
many  Paroquets  and  Cockatoos,  Couroucous  or  Trogons,  Ooucals, 
and  the  Barbu,  with  huge  beaks,  are  peculiar  to  these  islands.  Even 
the  partridges  have  thrown  aside  their  grave  colours  and  assumed 
the  vivid  hues  of  the  tropics,  as  the  green  and  tufted  Cryptonyx. 
But  the  other  gallinaceous  birds  far  surpass  them  in  beauty,  as  the 
Argus  pheasant  and  two  or  three  species  still  more  splendid,  with  a 
host  of  others,  which  P]uropeans  have  never  seen  in  their  wild  state, 
in  the  deep  jungles  and  impenetrable  forests  of  these  unexplored 
islands.  The  Ca^owary,  a  bird  akin  to  the  ostrich,  without  the 
power  of  flying,  but  fleet  in  its  course,  has  a  wide  range  in  the  In- 
dian Archipelago  and  the  south-eastern  peninsula  of  Asia,  and, 
though  destitute  of  beauty,  is  interesting  from  its  peculiar  location 
and  the  character  of  the  whole  race. 

AFRICAN  BIRDS. 

A  great  number  of  "^European  birds  are  also  inhabitants  of  Africa, 
and  many  migrate  there  in  winter,  yet  the  birds  of  this  continent 
are  very  peculiar  and  characteristic ;  those  in  the  north  and  north- 
oast,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  best  known,  the  greater 
part  of  tropical  Africa  being  still  unexplored  by  the  naturalist.     It 
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may  be  observed,  generally,  that  the  tropical  birds  differ  from  those 
of  North  Africa,  but  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  same  with 
ihode  in  the  southern  part  of  the  continent,  and  the  whole  of  Africa 
south  of  the  desert  diffi^  in  species  from  those  of  north  and  western 
Africa  and  from  Europe.  Moreover,  there  is  a  strong  analogy, 
thoogh  no  affinity,  between  the  birds  of  Africa  and  America  in  the 
same  parallels  of  latitude ;  there  is  not  a  single  perching  bird  com- 
mon to  the  two  continents,  though  some  birds  of  prey  are  found  in 
both. 

There  are  59  species  of  birds  of  prey,  of  which  a  few  are  also 
European.  The  Secretary-bird  is  the  most  singular  of  this  order  : 
it  preys  upon  serpents  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Abyssinia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  continent.  Africa  possesses  at  least  300  species 
of  the  passerine  order,  of  which  10  genera,  with  all  their  species, 
are  peculiarly  its  own.  The  swallows  are  more  beautiful  than  ours, 
especially  the  Filicoda,  with  two  tail-feathers  twice  as  long  as  its 
body.  Many  kingfishers,  the  most  beautifully  coloured  of  their  bril* 
liant  race,  frequent  the  lakes  and  rivers :  four  species  of  Hoopoes, 
one  of  which  visits  Europe  in  summer,  are  natives  ]  and  the  honey- 
birds,  the  representatives  of  the  humming-birds  of  South  America, 
are  peculiarly  African.  They  abound  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  the  nectaries  <^  Proteas  and  other  plants  furnish  the  sao- 
charine  juice  for  their  food.  The  malurus  africanus,  and  many 
other  singing-birds  for  the  most  part  unknown  elsewhere,  inhajoit  the 
forests.  The  canary-bird  is  confined  to  the  Canary  Islands ;  its  song 
differs  in  two  adjacent  districts:  there  are,  however,  instances  of 
this  among  other  birds.  The  Capirote,  also  indigenous  in  the  Ca- 
nary Islands,  is  a  finer  songster,  but  it  cannot  be  tamed.  Various 
shrikes  are  peculiar  to  Africa,  but  the  species  known  as  the  grand 
Batara  is  confined  to  the  Azores.  There  are  several  birds  of  the 
raven  tribe,  or  nearly  akin  to  them :  as  the  lampritornis  superba ; 
another  with  purple  wings:  the  Bophaga,  the  only  bird  of  its 
genus ',  and  several  species  of  the  Calaoe.  The  Weaving-bird,  or 
ploceus  teztor,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  ^ranivorous 
tribe ;  it  weaves  its  nest  with  grass  and  twigs  very  dexterously ;  one 
brought  to  Europe  wove  a  quantity  of  thread  among  the  wires  of  its 
cage,  with  great  assiduity,  into  a  strong  texture.  The  Widow-bird, 
the  Colious,  the  blue  Bee-eater,  and  all  the  fly-catching  Touracous, 
with  many  species  of  woodpeckers,  are  found  nowhere  else.  The 
parrots  and  paroquets,  which  swarm  in  the  tropical  forests,  from  the 
size  of  a  hen  to  that  of  a  sparrow,  or  of  peculiar  forms.  The  Tro- 
gons,  or  Couroucous,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  large-beaked  climbs 
ing-birds,  are  the  same  as  in  Asia;  but  the  Barbu  and  the  four 
species  of  Barbicans  are  altogether  African,  and  so  are  some  of  the 
ouckoos.  Among  the  latter  are  two  species  of  the  Caculus  indi* 
oator,  80  named  from  indicating  where  the  bees  have  tt^ei^  xiest^^ 
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one  is  peculiar  to  Abyssinia^  the  other  to  the  interior  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

There  are  at  least  13  species  of  African  pigeons;  and  to  Africa 
we  are  indebted  for  the  Guinea-fowl,  of  which  there  are  three  or 
four  kinds :  it  wanders  in  flocks  of  hundreds  among  the  brushwood 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes  in  Numidia  and  all  the  tropical 
regions,  and  they  are  even  more  abundant  in  Madagascar.  Many 
grouse  and  partridges  are  peculiar,  especially  the  Gangas,  of  which 
there  are  five  species ;  some  go  in  coveys,  and  others  traverse  the 
deserts  in  flocks  of  many  hundreds.  The  sand-grouse,  one  of  this 
family^  is  much  more  abundant  on  the  arid  deserts  of  north  Africa 
than  in  Europe ;  and  the  partridges  in  this  country  are  represented 
by  the  francolin,  which  feeds  on  bulbous  roots. 

The  ostrich  taJces  the  wide  range  of  Africa  and  Arabia ;  and  bus- 
tards, also  wanderers  in  the  plains,  are  numerous :  the  most  peculiar 
are  the  Houbara  and  the  otis  kori,  in  South  Africa,  five  feet  high, 
and  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  eye. 

Waders  of  infinite  variety  inhabit  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  marshes 
— ^woodcocks,  snipes,  plovers,  storks,  cranes,  herons,  and  spoonbills. 
The  most  peculiar  are  the  Dromes  and  Marabous,  whose  feathers 
form  a  considerable  article  of  commerce ;  the  cream-coloured  plover, 
the  Scopus  or  Ombrette,  the  water-treader  of  Abyssinia,  and  the 
Tantalus  or  Curlew  tribe,  among  which  is  the  Ibis  (Ibis  Religiosa), 
held  sacred  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  so  frequently  found  in  mum- 
mies in  the  catacombs,  and  represented  on  their  monuments,  and 
the  recently  discovered  anomalous  bird  the  Balsoniceps  Rex,  which 
inhabits  the  upper  branches  of  the  White  Nile,  where  it  feeds  on 
fish  and  lizards. 

Swimming-birds  are  no  less  numerous :  the  Bemicla  cyanoptera 
is  a  goose  peculiar  to  Shoa :  the  Hhynchops  and  Pelicans,  several 
of  the  duck  kind  or  birds  allied  to  them,  are  found  nowhere  else. 
There  are  56  genera  with  all  their  species  entirely  African,  many 
of  which  are  confined  to  limited  districts. 


BIRDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Of  600  species  of  North  American  birds,  about  100  are  also 
found  in  Eqrope,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  aquatic,  and 
those  common  to  the  northern  coasts  of  both  continents.  The  8ea« 
fowl  on  the  North  Pacific  and  Behring's  Straits  are  very  much  the 
same  with  those  in  the  Greenland  seas  and  the  North  Atlantic,  but 
the  great  Auk  of  our  northern  seas  stiirexiats  on  the  North  Pacific, 
and  the  large  white  albatross,  seldom  seen  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
frequents  Behring's  Straits  and  the  western  coasts  of  North  America 
io  immense  flocks.  It  is  almost  universal  in  the  Pacific  as  fiir  as 
the  stormy  regions  near  the  Antarctic  circle.     Like  the  Petrel,  it  is 
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a  bird  of  the  tempest,  sailing  calmly  on  its  bage  wings  in  the  most 
tremendous  gales,  and  following  a  ship  a  whole  day  without  resting 
on  the  waves :  it  is  the  largest  of  winged  sea-fowls ;  some  measure 
14  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings. 

There  is  no  vultnre  common  to  the  two  continents,  but  there  are 
eagles,  and  some  other  birds  of  prey,  a  few  of  the  crow  tribe,  several 
waders  and  web-footed  birds  which  inhabit  both :  yet  the  general 
character  of  the  birds  of  North  America  is  different  from  those  of 
Europe :  81  American  generic  forms  and  two  families  are  not  found 
in  Europe.  The  humming-birds  are  altogether  American ;  only  four 
species  are  in  North  America;  one  of  these  is  migratory,  and  an- 
other is  common  to  South  America.  The  Parrot  family,  distributed 
with  generic  differences  in  almost  all  tropical  countries,  has  but  one 
representative  here,  which  lives  in  the  forests  of  the  Carolinas.  Eu- 
rope has  nothing  analogous  to  these  two  families.  It  is  singular 
that  a  country  with  so  many  rivers  and  lakes  should  possess  only 
one  kingfisher.  The  woods  are  filled  with  many  species  of  creeping 
birds,  and  there  are  68  peculiar  species  of  sylvias  and  fly-catchers ; 
among  others  the  todus  viridis,  which  forms  a  genus  by  itself.  Ra- 
vens, Grows,  Pies,  and  Jays  abound,  and  there  are  many  species  of 
Icteridse  or  Hangnesters.  The  finch  tribe  are  very  numerous,  and 
there  are  16  species  of  woodpeckers,  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
country  covered  with  forests.  Of  pigeons  there  are  eight  species, 
but  individually  they  are  innumerable,  especially  the  oolumba  mi- 
gratoria,  which  passes  over  Canada  and  the  northern  States  in 
myriads  for  successive  days  twice  in  the  year.  The  poultry-yard  ia 
indebted  to  North  America  for  the  domestic  turkey,  which  there 
ranges  wild  in  its  native  woods  and  attains  great  size.  There  are 
no  partridges,  properly  speaking,  but  the  Ortyz,  a  genus  closely  al- 
lied, represents  them,  and  of  13  American  species  of  grouse,  only 
one  probably  is  European,  a  family  which  exists  in  every  country 
under  different  forms.  The  vast  expanse  of  water  and  marshy 
ground  makes  North  America  the  home  of  innumerable  water-fowl 
and  waders.  Most  of  the  waders  and  eranivorous  bitds  are  migra- 
tory ;  in  winter  they  find  no  food  norm  of  the  great  lakes,  where 
the  ground  is  frozen  upwards  of  six  months  in  the  year.  Many 
pass  the  winter  in  California,  as  Storks  and  Cranes ;  wild  geese  cover 
acres  of  ground  near  the  sea,  and  when  they  take  wing  their  clang 
is  heard  from  afar.  Even  gulls  and  other  northern  sea-birds  come 
to  the  coasts  of  California,  and  indeed  to  the  shores  of  all  the  north 
and  temperate  Pacific. 

It  may  be  said  generally  that,  with  regard  to  the  web-footed 
tribe,  North  America  possesses  specimens  of  all  the  genera  of  the 
Old  World  and  many  peculiarly  its  own.  The  table-land  of  Mexico 
has  some  peculiar  forms,  and  some  species  of  swimming-birds  found 
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Eflll;6  or  SOCTH  AXEKICA. 

Th<(  tOMBii  ^  tW  JET  a  Sotffc  JLveris 'fifts' ane  fins  I 
m  Smfk  AMvio  Asa  tb«K  hMMer4r:  frcrn  tke  IcHb  «f  Eanfez 
dten  an:  w^  ■»"»«  doa  ^;  4r  ^>  i^ccifss  h,  cbvumb.  Sovtk  . 
ncaiaEi  A  ^rtaScr  TBitcr  cf  grigwit  fsrvs  tkaa  wmj  ^iLeti 
Wffn  cbHk^l^  fitaam  vitk  aD'ikdr  ffweies  mkifaii  tkat 
r^j;  fi  ^  ftmanm  iMmHj  tUmt  tl^rt  are  at  fevt  1000 1 
allMflniKsrtoit.  TW  rwhrnns  are  of  JMeieat  ggaam  inm  i 
hi  fjw^f  iWCmix'^^tLe  Asrj«iftlK]arp9l«f  tkeae:  it  lire- 
MKittf  tl«  I^^ImM  pnoado  of  tbe  Andes  is  mmmer,  mad  hmMm 
iti  iMi«  tst  the  li«i|Hbt  of  15,000  feel  and  sore  afcote  the  sea ;  wai 
Ikfwi  HanM4f  Mw  it  vlM«iiiig  io  cbdef  ai 

IWt  It  rahabita  the  Andes  fran  tke  Stiaita  of  Magellan  to  7"*  N. 
lat,  W  it  nerer  erwet  the  isthnrai  of  Fuaoii,  tke  CoBdor  of  OaE- 
Ciirnia  bmg  a  aoMller  binL  It  nman  orer  the  plains  of  iVtagoma 
even  to  tbe  month  f^  the  Rio  Negro,  and  at  times  dcjcends  front 
the  Ainks  in  groups  to  feed  on  the  sea-shore  npon  dead  vhaks;  fike 
all  the  Toltnre  raee,  it  possesses  the  iaenltj  of  deserjinc  a  dad  or 
dying  animal  from  a  very  ^eat  &tai>ee.  Although  ttie  Condor 
h^en  prindpsllj  on  dead  animals  and  earrion,  it  will  sometimes 
atla^Hc  life  aoimals ;  its  habits  sre  those  of  onr  ordinaij  Tnltnre ; 
mnch  exaggeration  has  foaod  its  waj  into  books  as  to  its  siae  ind 
Cn'ocitj ;  the  most  remarkable  point  in  its  history  is  the  great  Ter- 
tiesl  extent  in  which  it  is  known  to  Hre,  from  the  leTel  ^  the  sen 
to  an  elevation  of  nesrij  foor  statute  miles.  The  Ynltnr  papa,  or 
king  of  the  mltares,  an  inhabitant  of  the  tropical  regions,  is  remark- 
able fftr  the  lirigbt  bine  and  Termilion  colour  of  the  head  and  neck ; 
the  black  Tolture  lives  in  large  flocks  on  the  tope  of  high  Ixecs  in 
the  nilvas  of  Brazil :  another  nnmerons  species  prey  on  animals  in 
the  llanos  or  plains.  Many  other  rapacioos  birds  are  peculiar  to 
this  continent;  the  burrowing  owl,  so  common  in  the  Pampas  of 
Ikien^^  Ayrcs,  is  one  of  tnese.  The  Guacbaro  bird  forms  a  genus 
of  itself  (Hteatomis) :  it  is  the  size  of  a  common  fowl,  with  the  form 
and  beak  of  a  bird  of  prey,  and  is  a  singular  instance  of  a  nocturnal' 
bird  feeding  on  fruit.  It  shuns  the  day,  and  is  found  under  the 
natural  bridge  of  Pandi,  near  Bogota,  and  in  the  caverns  of  Guade- 
lou):)e  and  Trinidad :  incredible  numbers  have  taken  possession  of 
tke  dark  cavern  of  Guacbaro  in  the  valley  of  Canpe,  where  they 
are  killed  by  thousands  every  year  by  the  Indians  for  their  fat 

The  Troupials  represent  our  Orioles,  the  Bataras  and  Becardes  our 
shrikes,  while  the  Tangaras  partake  of  the  form  both  of  the  Shrike 
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and  Pie,  wbich  last,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  crow  family,  have  Talriona 
representatives  in  this  country.  Swallows,  or  hirds  allied  to  them^ 
are  numerous,  and  many  that  live  on  the  honeyed  juice  of  flowers, 
like  the  humming-bird,  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  South  Ame- 
rica; 300  species  of  humming-birds,  from  tbe  size  of  a  wren  to  that 
of  an  bumblebee,  adorn  the  tropical  regions  of  Brazil  and  GTuiana. 
This  family,  so  entirely  American,  has  a  range  from  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  to  the  38th  parallel  of  N.  lat.  -,  it  may  be  met  with  in  the 
forests  on  the  mountains  of  Orizaba,  at  an  elevation  of  11 ,000  feet 
above  the  sea;  and  some  beautiful  species  of  it  at  still  greater 
heights  in  the  Andes  of  Bolivia  and  New  Granada.  There  are 
only  three  South  American  humming-birds  which  visit  the  United 
States,  and  only  a  few  are  permanent  in  Central  America :  many  of 
them  are  migratory ;  they  come  in  multitudes  to  northern  Chile  in 
summer,  and  disappear  in  winter.  The  climbing-birds,  with  large 
bills,  are  mostly  coofined  to  the  tropical  forests^  which  swarm  with 
peculiar  races  of  parrots,  paroquets,  and  macaws.  It  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  in  the  distribution  of  birds  that  there  should  be  40 
species  of  parrots  in  the  torrid  zone  of  America,  and  only  three 
species  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  though  the  climate  is  similar 
and  the  vegetation  nearly  as  luxuriant.  Parrots  range  from  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  42nd  parallel  of  N.  lat.,  where  the  Eider- 
duck,  which  is  a  peculiar  Arctic  bird,  first  shows  itself.  There  are 
whole  families  of  birds  in  tropical  America  not  to  be  seen  elsewhere : 
as  the  vividly-coloured  Toucan,  with  its  huge  beak ;  the  Araacan, 
which  lives  on  the  fruit  of  the  Araucaria ;  some  peculiar  species  of 
the  gorgeous  Troeons  or  Couroucous;  the  Toomatias — birds  related 
to  the  cuckoo  tribe ;  and  the  Jacamars,  which  represent  the  wood- 
peckers. 

The  gallinaceous  family  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the  North 
American  forests ;  the  Guan  or  Penelope  represents  our  pheasants, 
the  different  species  of  Crax  or  Alectors  the  wild  turkey,  which  they 
equal  in  size  and  brilliancy  of  plumage ;  whilst  the  numerous  spe- 
cies of  Tinamous  and  coguate  genera  fill  the  place  of  the  grouse, 
quails,  and  partridges  of  the  old  continent.  South  America  furnishes 
two  species  of  gallinaceous  birds  of  a  very  peculiar  character  —  thu 
Cariama  of  Brazil,  like  to  the  secretary-bird  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  its  form  and  its  habits  of  destroying  reptiles ;  and  the  Ka 
michi,  which  posiiesses  one  or  more  sharp  triangular  spurs  at  the 
point  of  each  wing,  a  dreadful  instrument  of  attack  and  defencei 
such  as  is  possessed  by  no  other  bird  to  the  same  extent. 

The  three- toed  or  American  ostrich,  or  Struthio  Khea,  ranges, 
iike  all  its  congeners,  over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  It  is  found 
from  the  silvas  of  Brazil  to  the  Rio  Negro,  which  bounds  the  Pampas 
of  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  south,  and  in  some  of  the  elevated  plains 
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of  tfaie  Peru-Bolivian  Cordilleras ;  while  the  SCmihio  Darwinii  : 
over  the  plains  of  Patagonia  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

The  water-fowl  and  waders  in  this  land  of  rivers  are  hejond  num- 
ber ;  millions  of  Flamingoes,  Spatnlas,  Cormorants,  Herons,  fishing 
falcons,  and  solssor-beaks,  follow  the  fish  as  they  go  up  the  rivers  to 
spawn ;  nor  are  gulls  wanting  where  fish  are  to  be  found :  a  little 
snow-white  heron  walks  on  the  back  and  over  the  head  of  the  orooo- 
dile  while  it  sleeps.  The  water-fowl  are  almost  all  peculiar.  Eight 
or  nine  genera  belonging  to  the  warm  climates  of  the  Old  World  are 
here  under  new  forms,  and  the  number  of  specific  forms  of  the  same 
genus  is  greater  than  in  any  other  country.  The  beautiful  red  Ibis 
or  Tantalus  ruber  inhabits  Cayenne;  the  Ardea  helias,  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  heron  tribe,  from  its  variegated  plumage,  is  found 
in  the  same  country. 

Ducks  migrate  in  immense  flocks,  alternately  between  the  Orinoco 
and  the  Amazon,  on  account  of  the  greater  supply  of  fish  afforded 
by  the  floods  of  th^se  rivers,  which  take  place  at  intervals  of  six 
months  from  each  other.  Between  tbe  tropics  the  vicissitudes  of 
drought  and  humidity  have  much  influence  on  tbe  migration  of 
birds,  because  the  supply  of  their  food  depends  upon  these  changes. 

If  anything  more  were  required  to  show  the  partial  location  of 
birds,  the  Galapagos  Archipelago  might  be  mentioned.  Of  26  spe- 
cimens shot  by  Mr.  Darwin,  25  were  peculiar,  though  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  American  types ;  some  birds  (the  Orpheus  or 
GeospizinsB)  were  even  confined  to  particular  islands.  But  on  this 
comparatively  recent  volcanic  group,  only  500  miles  distant  from 
the  coast  of  America,  everything  is  peculiar — birds,  plants,  reptilesy 
and  fish ;  and  though  under  the  equator,  none  have  brilliant  colours. 

The  coasts  of  Peru  and  northern  Chile,  from  their  desert  nature, 
are  not  rich  in  land-birds,  but  in  southern  Chile  there  are  several 
species  of  humming-birds,  parrots,  flamingoes,  peculiar  ducks  and 
geese ;  and  there  commences  that  inconceivable  quantity  of  sea-fowl 
that  swarm  on  the  seas  and  coasts  of  the  Antarctic  regions.  The 
black  shecrwater,  or  rynchops  nigra,  has  been  seen  to  form  a  dense 
mass  seven  miles  Ions ;  shags  fly  in  an  unbroken  line  of  two  miles. 
Pelicans,  t«ms,  petrels,  and  many  others  cover  the  low  islands  and 
coasts  of  the  main-land,  and  those  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

In  the  Antarctic  and  Southern  seas,  petrels  take  the  place  which 
gulls  occupy  in  northern  latitudes ;  several  species  of  them  inhabit 
these  high  southern  latitudes  in  prodigious  numbers.  Two  remark- 
able species  of  this  genus  are  found  throughout  the  Southern  Ooean 
— the  Giant  Petrel  (P.  gigantea),  equal  to  the  albatross  in  size,  and 
resembling  it  in  its  mode  of  life  —  it  sometimes  becomes  perfectly 
white;  and  the  Equinoctial  Petrel  (P.  sequinoctialis),  a  beautiful 
bird  as  large  as  our  domestic  fowl,  and  of  a  jet-black  colour.  A 
fiook  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  young  of  the  species  known 
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M  iLe  Pintado  or  Cape  Pigeon  (prooellaria  capensis)  was  estimated 
to  have  been  from  six  to  ten  miles  long,  and  two  or  three  miles 
broad,  absolutely  darkening  the  air  during  the  two  or  three  hours 
they  were  flying  over  the  Discovery  ships.  The  snowy  petrel,  a 
most  elegant  bird,  never  leaves  the  ice,  and  consequently  is  seldom 
seen  north  of  the  Antarctic  circle  in  summer.  Four  species  of  the 
southern  Penguin  (Aptenodytes)  inhabit  these  seas;  the  A.  pata- 
chonica,  the  largest  oodied  of  sea-fowls,  is  a  rare,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  solitary  bird,  lives  on  the  pack-ice,  and  weighs  from  60  to  70 
pounds.  Two  other  species  are  smaller  and  gregarious ;  they  crowd 
the  snow-clad  islands  in  the  high  southern  latitudes  in  myriads; 
every  ledge  of  rock  swarms  with  Uiem,  and  on  the  shore  of  Posses- 
sion Island,  close  to  Victoria  Land,  it  was  difficult  to  pass  through 
the  multitudes.  They  are  fine,  bold  birds,  pecking  and  snapping 
with  their  sharp  bills  at  those  who  venture  among  them.  They  can 
scarcely  walk,  and,  their  wings  being  mere  flappers,  they  cannot  fly ; 
they  skim  along  the  sea,  and  swim  rapidly,  even  under  water,  re- 
sembling more  a  fish  or  a  seal  than  a  bird  in  their  movements,  and 
the  noise  they  make  baffles  all  description.  Two  species  of  albatross 
breed  in  the  Antarctic  islands;  a  kind  of  skua  gull,  which  robs 
their  nests ;  and  a  goose  which^  like  the  eider-duck,  makes  its  nest 
with  the  down  from  its  breast.  A  very  curious  bird;  forming  as  it 
were  a  passage  between  the  gallinaceous  birds  and  waders,  the  Ohionis 
or  Vaginalis  alba,  is  only  found  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
American  continent :  it  is  of  a  milky  white,  and  of  the  sise  of  our 
domestic  pigeon,  and  often  takes  refuge  on  the  yards  of  ships  off 
Gape  Horn  and  Staten  Land;  it  lives  chiefly  on  a  small  species  of 
cuttle-fish.  Few  land- birds  are  met  with  within  the  Antarctic  circle : 
there  are  but  seven  or  eight  species  in  the  Auckland  Islands,  mostly 
New  Zealand  birds ;  among  others,  the  Tooa  or  Tui,  and  an  olive- 
oolonred  creeper,  the  choristers  of  the  woods.  One  only  was  found 
in  Campbell  Island. 

Many  generic  forms  are  the  same  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
globe,  yet  with  distinct  specific  differences.  Sea-fowls  are  more  ex- 
cursive than  other  birds,  but  even  they  confine  themselves  within 
definite  limits,  so  that  the  coasts  may  be  known  from  their  winged 
inhabitants. 

AUSTRALIAN  BIRDS. 

The  birds  of  Australia  are  in  many  respects  as  singular  as  the 
quadrupeds  and  plants  of  that  country :  a  white  falcon  is  among  its 
birds  of  prey,  a  black  swan  among  its  water-fowl,  and  61  genera 
are  entirely  Australian.  The  passeres  are  so  original,  that  they  have 
furnished  many  new  cenera.  The  Cassican,  a  handsome  bird  of 
bright  colours,  approaching  somewhat  to  the  crow  family,  the  Choa- 
caloyon^  the  golden  and  bbck  Ofiole,  and  one  species  of  PhiledeB« 
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the  r:?>:mhlance  h*  ootsfrnd  tail  fccais  to  Ac  firm  ot  tbe  aodait 
l7r<^,  U  rh^  oqIj  brri  of  itj  geniis.  and  the  onlj  one  vbieii  approacheB 
th^  character  <^  Uke  zalUaace^ias  fsunHj.  Here  tre  manj  new  foriBS 
of  cuckiXjfi,  ifl  tbe  ( Vjoeal  and  the  Scjthrops,  the  oolj  bird  of  ito 
genua.  Woodpeckers  there  are  none.  The  parrots*  paroqaets^  and 
eockatooa,  which  live  in  nameroos  societKSf  are  all  peculiar,  eife- 
eiallj  the  black  cr/tMxr^},  which  is  found  here  oqIj;  it  is  not  so  gre^ 
eariooffy  but  even  more  suspicioua  than  the  white  cockatoos,  vhidi 
have  a  Acntinel  to  warn  them  of  danger.  Chioos.  wilh  huge  ImUi 
like  the  toucan,  satin-birds,  pigeons  and  dores  of  peeoliar  fonm^ 
abound ;  and  the  Cereopsis  goose  is  no  less  peculiar  among  the  web- 
fxAed  tribe.  The  desert  plains  of  this  great  continent  are  allolted 
to  the  Emu,  a  Urge  struthious  bird,  like  its  congener  the  Cassowary, 
incapable  of  flight,  and  once  very  plentiful,  but  now  in  ptogteaa  of 
being  extirpated  or  driven  by  the  colonists  to  the  unexplored  regions 
of  t£e  interior.     i# 

The  ApCeryx,  a  bird  of  the  same  family,  still  lingers  in  Xew  Zea- 
land, but  it  is  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  and  probably  owes  its 
preservation  to  its  nocturnal  and  burrowing  habits.  It  is  one  of 
those  anomalous  creatures  that  partakes  of  Uie  character  of  sereral 
others  ]  its  head  is  in  shape  something  like  that  of  the  Ib^  with  a 
long,  slender  bill,  fitted  for  digging  into  the  ground  for  wdnns  and 
grubH  'j  its  legs  and  feet  resemble  those  of  the  common  fowl,  with  a 
fourth  toe  or  spur  behind,  in  which  it  differs  from  its  congeners;  and 
its  wings,  if  wings  they  can  be  called,  are  exceedingly  small.  In  a 
specimen,  whose  body  measured  19  inches,  the  wings,  strif^ped  of 
the  feathers,  were  only  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  ending  in  a  hard 
homy  claw  three  inches  long.  The  comparatively  small  wings  are 
characteristic  of  the  whole  &mily ;  the  Ostrich  and  Rhea  have  the 
largest,  which,  though  unavailing  in  flight,  materially  aid  their  pto- 
gress  in  running;  the  wines  of  the  Emu  and  Apteryx  serve  only  aa 
weapons  of  defence :  the  whole  tribe  also  defend  themselves  by  luck- 
ing. No  animals  have  a  more  remarkable  geographical  distribution 
than  this  family,  or  show  more  distinctly  the  decided  limits  within 
which  they  have  originally  been  placed.  These  huge  birds  can  nei- 
ther fly  nor  swim,  consequently  they  could  not  have  passed  through 
the  air  or  the  ocean  to  distant  continents  and  islands.  There  are 
five  distinct  genera,  to  each  of  which  very  extensive  and  widely  sepa- 
rated countries  have  been  allotted :  the  Ostrich  is  spread  over  Africaj 
from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  deserts  of  Arabia;  two  species 
of  the  Khca  range  over  the  Pampas,  the  plains  of  Patagonia,  and 
the  elevated  plains  of  Southern  Bolivia;  the  continent  of  Australia 
is  the  abode  of  the  Emu ;  the  Cassowary  roves  over  some  of  the  large 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  and  the  Apteryx,  as  stated  above, 
dwells  exclusively  in  New  Zealand.    The  Dcdo,  a  very  large  short- 
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winged  birj,  extirpated  by  the  Butch  navigators,  inhabited  the  Mau- 
ritius, and  belonged  probably  to  the  ostrich  tribe.  Recent  observa- 
tions of  its  skeleton  have  led  some  naturalists  to  think  it  more  akin 
to  Trenons,  or  fruit-eadng  pigeons.  The  Solitaire,  another  species, 
also  allied  to  the  pigeons,  lived  on  the  Island  of  Rodriguez,  and  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon  was  inhabited  bj  two  other  species,  all  of  which 
are  extinct 

The  remains  of  a  very  numerous  group  of  extinct  struthious  birds 
have  been  lately  discovered  imbedded  in  the  very  recent  seolo^ical 
deposits  of  New  Zealand.  One  of  its  genera,  the  Dinomis,  chiefly 
found  in  the  north  island,  has  several  species,  the  largest  of  which, 
the  D.  giganteus,  attains  a  height  of  11  feet,  or  double  that  of  tho 
largest  ostrich ;  another,  the  Palapteryx,  almost  peculiar  to  the  mid- 
dle island,  upwards  of  9  feet.  From  the  geological  position  in  which 
these  bones  are  found,  as  well  as  from  their  state  of  conservation^ 
they  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  fossil,  although  belonging  to  spe- 
cies which  have  become  extinct.  Professor  Owen  has  described  no 
less  than  six  species  of  Dinomis,  and  four  of  Palapteryx ;  and  later 
discoveries  in  the  colony  have  added  several  to  these  numbers.  No 
better  example  can  be  cited,  as  elucidating  the  certitude  of  the  de- 
ductions of  the  comparative  anatombt,  than  what  led  to  the  first 
discovery  of  this  extraordinary  group  of  birds.  A  small  portion  of 
a  bone,  which  from  its  dimensions  appeared  to  belong  rather  to  a 
quadruped  of  the  size  of  an  ox  than  to  a  bird,  was  submitted  to  Mr. 
Owen ;  he  boldly  pronounced  it,  from  its  structure,  to  belong  to  a 
bird  of  the  ostrich  kind  —  a  decision  that  was  soon  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  the  discovery  not  only  of  the  bones  of  the  bird,  but  of  its 
eggs. 

The  bones  of  another  extinct  bird,  perhaps  a  Nestor,  have  been 
found,  mixed  with  those  of  the  Dinornis.  It  is  allied  to  the  curious 
living  genus  Strigops,  something  between  an  owl  and  a  parrot,  but 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  latter.  There  are  two  living  species  of 
the  Nestor;  one  in  New  Zealand;  another, almost  extinct,  in  Philip 
Ishind,  only  five  miles  in  extent,  and  it  is  found  in  no  other  part  of 
the  world.  The  Notornis,  a  race  suppased  to  have  been  extinct^ 
closely  allied  to  the  water-hen,  of  the  size  of  the  bustard,  had  also 
been  an  ancient  inhabitant  of  these  islands,'  whece  birds  did  and  do 
exist,  almost  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  quadrupeds  and  reptiles:  an 
extinct  species  of  dog,  and  a  rat  still  existing,  are  the  only  land  ani- 
mals which  shared  in  these  extensive  territories  with  multitudes  of 
the  feathered  race.' 

•  Thia  beautiful  bird  has  just  been  found  liring  in  the  Middle  Island,  at 
Dusky  Bay.  Its  nearest  affinity  is  with  a  genus  of  the  Ballidss  or  land-rail 
family. 

*  In  some  parts  of  the  earth  the  same  conditions  which  regulated  the  <fis- 
tribution  of  the  aooient  fauna  and  flora  still  prevail.    The  flora  of  the  oav-^ 
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only  in  more  northern  latitades ;  but,  except  the  Cotingidse,  there 
are  representatives  of  every  group  of  North  and  South  America. 

BIRDS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  tenants  of  the  air  in  South  America  differ  more  from  those 
in  North  America  than  these  latter  do  from  the  birds  of  Europe : 
there  are  not  more  than  50  or  60  species  in  common.  South  Ame- 
rica has  a  greater  variety  of  original  forms  than  any  other  country ; 
more  than  138  genera  with  all  their  species  inhabit  that  country 
only ;  of  the  passerine  family  alone  there  are  at  least  1000  species, 
all  peculiar  to  it.  The  vultures  are  of  different  genera  from  those 
in  Europe ;  the  Condor  of  the  Andes  is  the  largest  of  these ;  it  fre- 
quents the  highest  pinnacles  of  the  Andes  in  summer,  and  builds 
its  nest  at  the  height  of  15,000  feet  and  more  above  the  sea ;  and 
Baron  Humboldt  saw  it  wheeling  in  circles  at  the  elevation  of  22,000 
feet.  It  inhabits  the  Andes  fh>m  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  7^  N. 
lat,  but  it  never  crosses  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  the  Condor  of  Cali- 
fornia being  a  smaller  bird.  It  roams  over  the  plains  of  Patagonia 
even  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and  at  times  descends  from 
the  Andes  in  groups  to  feed  on  the  sea-shore  upon  dead  whales ;  like 
all  the  vulture  race,  it  possesses  the  faculty  of  descrying  a  dead  or 
dying  animal  from  a  very  great  distance.  Although  we  Condor 
lives  priDcipally  on  dead  animals  and  carrion,  it  will  sometimes 
attack  live  animals ;  its  habits  are  those  of  our  ordinary  vulture ; 
much  exaggeration  has  found  its  way  into  books  as  to  its  size  &nd 
ferocity ;  the  most  remarkable  point  in  its  history  is  the  great  ver- 
tical extent  in  which  it  is  known  to  live,  from  the  level  of  the  sea 
to  an  elevation  of  nearly  four  statute  miles.  The  Vultur  papa,  or 
king  of  the  vultures,  an  inhabitant  of  the  tropical  regions,  is  remark- 
able for  the  bright  blue  and  vermilion  colour  of  the  head  and  neck ; 
the  black  vulture  lives  in  large  flocks  on  the  tops  of  high  trees  in 
the  silvas  of  Brazil :  another  numerous  species  prey  on  animals  in 
the  llanos  or  plains.  Many  other  rapacious  birds  are  peculiar  to 
this  continent;  the  burrowing  owl,  so  common  in  the  Pampas  of 
Buenos  Ay  res,  is  one  of  these.  The  Guacharo  bird  forms  a  genus 
of  itself  (Steatomis) :  it  is  the  size  of  a  common  fowl,  with  the  form 
and  beak  of  a  bird  of  prey,  and  is  a  singular  instance  of  a  nocturnal 
bird  feeding  on  fruit.  It  shuns  the  day,  and  is  found  under  the 
natural  bridge  of  Pandi,  near  Bogota,  and  in  the  caverns  of  Guade- 
loupe and  Trinidad :  incredible  numbers  have  taken  possession  of 
the  dark  cavern  of  Guacharo  in  the  valley  of  Caripe,  where  they 
are  killed  by  thousands  every  year  by  the  Indians  for  their  fat 

The  Troupials  represent  our  Orioles,  the  Bataras  and  Becardes  our 
shrikes,  while  the  Tangaras  partake  of  the  form  both  of  the  Shrike 
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and  Pie,  which  last,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  crow  family,  have  variooB 
representatives  in  this  country.  Swallows,  or  birds  allied  to  thenii 
are  numerous,  and  many  that  live  on  the  honeyed  juice  of  flowers, 
like  the  humming-bird,  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  South  Ame- 
rica; 300  species  of  humming-birds,  from  the  size  of  a  wren  to  that 
of  an  bumblebee,  adorn  the  tropical  regions  of  Brazil  and  Gruiana. 
This  family,  so  entirely  American,  has  a  range  from  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  to  the  38th  parallel  of  N.  lat. ;  it  may  be  met  with  in  the 
forests  on  the  mountains  of  Orizaba,  at  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet 
above  the  sea;  and  some  beautiful  species  of  it  at  still  greater 
heights  in  the  Andes  of  Bolivia  and  New  Granada.  There  are 
only  three  South  American  humming-birds  which  visit  the  United 
States,  and  only  a  few  are  permanent  in  Central  America :  many  of 
them  are  migratory ;  they  come  in  multitudes  to  northern  Chile  in 
summer,  and  disappear  in  winter.  The  climbing-birds,  with  large 
bills,  are  mostly  confined  to  the  tropical  forests,  which  swarm  with 
peculiar  races  of  parrots,  paroquets,  and  macaws.  It  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  in  the  distribution  of  birds  that  there  should  be  40 
species  of  parrots  in  the  torrid  zone  of  America,  and  only  three 
species  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  though  the  climate  is  similar 
and  the  vegetation  nearly  as  luxuriant.  Parrots  range  from  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  42nd  parallel  of  N.  lat.,  where  ,the  Eider- 
duck,  which  is  a  peculiar  Arctic  bird,  first  shows  itself.  There  are 
whole  families  of  birds  in  tropical  America  not  to  be  seen  elsewhere : 
as  the  vividly-coloured  Toucan,  with  its  huge  beak ;  the  Araucari, 
which  lives  on  the  fruit  of  the  Araucaria ;  some  peculiar  species  of 
the  gorgeous  Trogons  or  Couroucous;  the  Toomatias — birds  related 
to  the  cuckoo  tribe ;  and  the  Jacamars,  which  represent  the  wood- 
peckers. 

The  gallinaceous  family  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the  North 
American  forests ;  the  Guan  or  Penelope  represents  our  pheasants, 
the  different  species  of  Crax  or  Alectors  the  wild  turkey,  which  they 
equal  in  size  and  brilliancy  of  plumage ;  whilst  the  numerous  spe- 
cies of  Tinamous  and  cognate  genera  fill  the  place  of  the  grouse, 
quails,  and  partridges  of  the  old  continent.  South  America  furnishes 
two  species  of  gallinaceous  birds  of  a  very  peculiar  character  —  the 
Gariama  of  Brazil,  like  to  the  secretary-bird  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  its  form  and  its  habits  of  destroying  reptiles ;  and  the  Ka 
michi,  which  possesses  one  or  more  sharp  triangular  spurs  at  tho 
point  of  each  wing,  a  dreadful  instrument  of  attack  and  defence, 
such  as  is  possessed  by  no  other  bird  to  the  same  extent. 

The  three-toed  or  American  ostrich,  or  Struthio  Rhea,  ranges, 
like  all  its  congeners,  over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  It  is  found 
from  the  silvas  of  Brazil  to  the  Rio  Negro,  which  bounds  the  Pampas 
of  Buenos  Ayrcs  on  the  south,  and  in  some  of  the  elevated  plains 
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of  the  Pcra-BoliYian  Cordillerafl ;  while  the  Strathio  Darwinii  i 
over  the  plains  of  Patagonia  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

The  water-fowl  and  waders  in  this  land  of  rivers  are  hejond  nam* 
ber ;  millions  of  Flamingoes,  Spatulas,  Cormorants,  Herons,  fishing 
falcons,  and  sclssor-beaks,  follow  the  fish  as  they  go  up  the  rivers  to 
spawn ;  nor  are  gulls  wanting  where  fish  are  to  be  found :  a  little 
snow-white  heron  walks  on  the  back  and  over  the  head  of  the  croco- 
dile while  it  sleeps.  The  water-fowl  are  almost  all  peculiar.  Eight 
or  nine  eenera  belonging  to  the  warm  climates  of  the  Old  World  are 
here  under  new  forms,  and  the  number  of  specific  forms  of  the  same 
genus  is  greater  than  in  any  other  country.  The  beautiful  red  Ibia 
or  Tantalus  ruber  inhabits  Cayenne^  the  Ardea  helias,  the  mosi 
beautiful  of  the  heron  tribe,  from  its  variegated  plumage,  is  found 
in  the  same  country. 

Ducks  migrate  in  immense  flocks,  alternately  between  the  Orinoco 
and  the  Amazon,  on  account  of  the  greater  supply  of  fish  afforded 
by  the  floods  of  th^se  rivers,  which  take  place  at  intervals  of  six 
months  from  each  other.  Between  the  tropics  the  vicissitudes  of 
drought  and  humidity  have  much  influence  on  the  migration  of 
birds,  because  the  supply  of  their  food  depends  upon  these  changes. 

If  anything  more  were  required  to  show  the  partial  location  of 
birds,  the  Galapagos  Archipelago  might  be  mentioned.  Of  26  spe- 
cimens shot  by  Mr.  Darwin,  25  were  peculiar,  though  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  American  types ;  some  birds  (the  Orpheus  or 
OeospizinsB)  were  even  confined  to  particular  islands.  But  on  this 
comparatively  recent  volcieinic  group,  only  500  miles  distant  from 
the  coast  of  America,  everything  is  peculiar — birds,  plants,  reptiles, 
and  fish ;  and  though  under  the  equator,  none  have  brilliant  colours. 

The  coasts  of  Peru  and  northern  Chile,  from  their  desert  nature, 
are  not  rich  in  land-birds,  but  in  southern  Chile  there  are  several 
species  of  humming-birds,  parrots,  flamingoes,  peculiar  ducks  and 
geese ;  and  there  commences  that  inconceivable  quantity  of  sea-fowl 
that  swarm  on  the  seas  and  coasts  of  the  Antarctic  regions.  The 
black  shecrwater,  or  rynchops  nigra,  has  been  seen  to  form  a  dense 
mass  seven  miles  Ions ;  shags  fly  in  an  unbroken  line  of  two  miles. 
Pelicans,  terns,  petrels,  and  many  others  cover  the  low  islands  and 
coasts  of  the  main-land,  and  those  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

In  the  Antarctic  and  Southern  seas,  petrels  take  the  place  which 
gulls  occupy  in  northern  latitudes ;  several  species  of  them  inhabit 
these  high  southern  latitudes  in  prodigious  numbers.  Two  remark- 
able species  of  this  genus  are  found  throughout  the  Southern  Ocean 
— the  Giant  Petrel  (P.  gigantea),  equal  to  the  albatross  in  size,  and 
resembling  it  in  its  mode  of  life  —  it  sometimes  becomes  perfectly 
white;  and  the  Equinoctial  Petrol  (P.  sequinoctialis),  a  beautiful 
bird  as  large  as  our  domestic  fowl,  and  of  a  jet-black  colour.  A 
flock  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  young  of  the  species  known 
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as  tlie  Pintado  or  Cape  Pigeon  (procellaria  capensis)  was  estimated 
to  have  been  from  six  to  ten  miles  long,  and  two  or  tbree  miles 
broad,  absolutely  darkening  the  air  during  the  two  or  three  hours 
they  were  flying  over  the  Discovery  ships.  The  snowy  petrel,  a 
most  elegant  bird,  never  leaves  the  ioe,  and  consequently  is  seldom 
seen  north  of  the  Antarctic  circle  in  summer.  Four  species  of  the 
southern  Penguin  (Aptenodytes)  inhabit  these  seas;  the  A.  pata- 
chonica,  the  largest  Dodied  of  sea-fowls,  is  a  rare,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  solitary  bird,  lives  on  the  pack-ice,  and  weighs  from  60  to  70 
pounds.  Two  other  species  are  smaller  and  gregarious ;  they  crowd 
the  snow-clad  islands  in  the  high  southern  latitudes  in  myriads; 
every  ledge  of  rock  swarms  with  them,  and  on  the  shore  of  Posses- 
sion Island,  close  to  Victoria  Land,  it  was  difficult  to  pass  through 
the  multitudes.  They  are  fine,  bold  birds,  peeking  and  snapping 
with  their  sharp  bills  at  those  who  venture  among  them.  They  can 
scarcely  walk,  and,  their  wings  being  mere  flappers,  they  cannot  fly ; 
they  skim  along  the  sea,  and  swim  rapidly,  even  under  water,  re- 
sembling more  a  fish  or  a  seal  than  a  bird  in  their  movements,  and 
the  noise  they  make  baffles  all  description.  Two  species  of  albatross 
breed  in  the  Antarctic  islands;  a  kind  of  skua  gull,  which  robs 
their  nests;  and  a  goose  which,  like  the  eider-duck,  makes  its  nest 
with  the  down  from  its  breast.  A  very  curious  bird,  forming  as  it 
were  a  passage  between  the  gallinaceous  birds  and  waders,  the  Chionis 
or  Vaginalis  alba,  is  only  found  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
American  continent :  it  is  of  a  milky  white,  and  of  the  sise  of  our 
domestic  pigeon,  and  often  takes  refuge  on  the  yards  of  ships  off 
Gape  Horn  and  Staten  Land ;  it  lives  chiefly  on  a  small  species  of 
cuttle-fish.  Few  land-birds  are  met  with  within  the  Antarctic  circle : 
there  are  but  seven  or  eight  species  in  the  Auckland  Islands,  mostly 
New  Zealand  birds;  among  others,  the  Tooa  or  Tui,  and  an  olive- 
coloured  creeper,  the  choristers  of  the  woods.  One  only  was  found 
in  Campbell  Island. 

Many  generic  forms  are  the  same  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
globe,  yet  with  distinct  specific  diflerences.  Sea-fowls  are  more  ex- 
cursive than  other  birds,  but  even  they  confine  themselves  within 
definite  limits,  so  that  the  coasts  may  be  known  from  their  winged 
inhabitants. 

AUSTRALIAN  BIRDS. 

The  birds  of  Australia  are  in  many  respects  as  singular  as  the 
quadrupeds  and  plants  of  that  country :  a  white  falcon  is  among  its 
birds  of  prey,  a  black  swan  among  its  water-fowl,  and  61  genera 
are  entirely  Australian.  The  passeres  are  so  original,  that  they  have 
furnished  many  new  eenera.  The  Cassican,  a  handsome  bird  of 
bright  colours,  approaching  somewhat  to  the  crow  family,  the  Chon- 
caloyon,  the  golden  and  black  Ofiole,  and  one  species  of  PI  '* 


le  Choa-  ^ 
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are  peculiarly  Australian.  The  Menura  superba,  or  Lyre-bird,  from 
the  resemblance  its  outspread  tail  bears  to  the  form  of  the  ancient 
lyre,  is  the  only  bird  of  its  genus,  and  the  only  one  which  approaches 
the  character  of  the  gallinaceous  family.  Here  are  many  new  forms 
of  cuckoos,  as  the  Coucal  and  the  Scythrops,  the  only  bird  of  it-s 
genus.  Woodpeckers  there  are  none.  The  parrots,  paroquets,  and 
cockatoos,  which  live  in  numerous  societies,  are  all  peculiar,  espe- 
cially the  black  cockatoo,  which  is  found  here  only ;  it  is  not  so  gre- 
garious, but  even  more  suspicious  than  the  white  cockatoos,  which 
have  a  sentinel  to  warn  them  of  danger.  Chious,  with  huge  bills 
like  the  toucan,  satin-birds,  pigeons  and  doves  of  peculiar  forms, 
abound ;  and  the  Cereopsis  goose  is  no  less  peculiar  among  the  web- 
footed  tribe.  The  desert  plains  of  this  great  continent  are  allotted 
to  the  P]mu,  a  large  struthious  bird,  like  its  congener  the  Cassowary, 
incapable  of  fliffht,  and  once  very  plentiful,  but  now  in  progress  of 
being  extirpated  or  driven  by  the  colonists  to  the  unexplored  regions 
of  the  interior.     ■# 

The  Apteryx,  a  bird  of  the  same  family,  still  lingers  in  New  Zea- 
land, but  it  is  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  and  probably  owes  its 
preservation  to  its  nocturnal  and  burrowing  habits.  It  is  one  of 
those  anomalous  creatures  that  partakes  of  the  character  of  several 
others ;  its  head  is  in  shape  something  like  that  of  the  Ibi&  with  a 
long,  slender  bill,  fitted  for  digging  into  the  ground  for  w^ins  and 
grubs ;  its  legs  and  feet  resemble  those  of  the  common  fowl,  with  a 
fourth  toe  or  spur  behind,  in  which  it  differs  from  its  congeners;  and 
its  wings,  if  wings  they  can  be  called,  are  exceedingly  small.  In  a 
specimen,  whose  body  measured  19  inches,  the  wings,  stripped  of 
the  feathers,  were  only  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  ending  in  a  hard 
homy  claw  three  inches  long.  The  comparatively  small  wings  are 
characteristic  of  the  whole  family ;  the  Ostrich  and  Rhea  have  the 
largest,  which,  though  unavailing  in  flight,  materially  aid  their  pfx>- 
grcss  in  running ;  the  wines  of  the  Emu  and  Apteryx  serve  only  as 
weapons  of  defence :  the  whole  tribe  also  defend  themselves  by  kick- 
ing. No  animals  have  a  more  remarkable  geographical  distribution 
than  this  family,  or  show  more  distinctly  the  decided  limits  within 
which  they  have  originally  been  placed.  These  huge  birds  can  nei- 
ther fly  nor  swim,  consequently  they  could  not  have  passed  through 
the  air  or  the  ocean  to  distant  continents  and  islands.  There  are 
five  distinct  genera,  to  each  of  which  very  extensive  and  widely  sepa- 
rated countries  have  been  allotted  :  the  Ostrich  is  spread  over  Africa, 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  deserts  of  Arabia;  two  species 
of  the  Rhea  range  over  the  Pampas,  the  plains  of  Patagonia,  and 
the  elevated  plains  of  Southern  Bolivia;  the  continent  of  Australia 
is  the  abode  of  the  Emu ;  the  Cassowary  roves  over  some  of  the  large 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  and  the  Apteryx,  as  stated  above, 
dwells  exclusively  in  New  Zealand.    The  Dodo,  a  very  large  short- 
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winged  bir<)y  extirpated  by  the  Dutch  navigators,  inhabited  the  Maa- 
ritius,  and  belonged  probably  to  the  ostrich  tribe.  Recent  observa- 
tions of  its  skeleton  have  led  some  naturalists  to  think  it  more  akin 
to  Trenons,  or  fruit-eating  pigeons.  The  Solitaire,  another  species^ 
also  allied  to  the  pigeons,  lived  on  the  Island  of  Rodriguez,  and  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon  was  inhabited  by  two  other  species^  all  of  which 
are  extinct 

The  remains  of  a  very  numerous  group  of  extinct  stmthious  birds 
have  been  lately  discovered  imbedded  in  the  very  recent  seoloffical 
deposits  of  New  Zealand.  One  of  its  genera,  the  Dinomis,  chiefly 
found  in  the  north  island,  has  several  species,  the  largest  of  which, 
the  D.  giganteus,  attains  a  height  of  II  feet,  or  double  that  of  tho 
largest  ostrich ;  another,  the  Palapteryx,  almost  peculiar  to  the  mid- 
dle island,  upwards  of  9  feet.  From  the  geological  position  in  which 
diese  bones  are  found,  as  well  as  from  their  state  of  conservationi 
they  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  fossil,  although  belonging  to  spe- 
cies which  have  become  extinct.  Professor  Owen  has  described  no 
less  than  six  species  of  Dinomis,  and  four  of  Palapteryx ;  and  later 
discoveries  in  the  colony  have  added  several  to  these  numbers.  No 
better  example  can  be  cited,  as  elucidating  the  certitude  of  the  de- 
ductions of  the  comparative  anatomist,  than  what  led  to  the  first 
discovery  of  this  extraordinary  group  of  birds.  A  small  portion  of 
a  bone,  which  from  its  dimensions  appeared  to  belong  rather  to  a 
quadruped  of  the  size  of  an  ox  than  to  a  bird,  was  submitted  to  Mr. 
Owen ;  he  boldly  pronounced  it,  from  its  structure,  to  belong  to  a 
bird  of  the  ostrich  kind  —  a  decision  that  was  soon  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  the  discovery  not  only  of  the  bones  of  the  bird,  but  of  its 

The  bones  of  another  extinct  bird,  perhaps  a  Nestor,  have  been 
found,  mixed  with  those  of  the  Dinornis.  It  is  allied  to  the  curious 
living  genus  Strigops,  something  between  an  owl  and  a  parrot,  but 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  latter.  There  are  two  living  species  of 
the  Nestor;  one  in  New  Zealand;  another,  almost  extinct,  in  Philip 
Island,  only  five  miles  in  extent,  and  it  is  fouqd  in  no  other  part  of 
the  world.  The  Notornis,  a  race  supposed  to  have  been  extinct, 
closely  allied  to  the  water-hen,  of  the  size  of  the  bustard,  had  also 
been  an  ancient  inhabitant  of  these  islands,'  wheoe  birds  did  and  do 
exist,  almost  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  quadrupeds  and  reptiles:  an 
extinct  species  of  dog,  and  a  rat  still  existing,  are  the  only  laqd  ani- 
mals which  shared  in  these  extensive  territories  with  multitudes  of 
the  feathered  race.' 

»  This  beautiful  bird  has  just  been  found  living  in  tho  Middle  Island,  at 
Dosky  Bay.  Its  nearest  affinity  is  with  a  genus  of  the  Kallidte  or  land-rail 
family. 

*  In  some  parts  of  the  earth  the  same  conditions  which  regulated  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  aocient  fauna  and  flora  still  prevail.  The  flora  of  the  car- 
88 
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IHftribation  of  Mimnwlia. 

CAnfK)?iic  acidt  water,  and  aromoDia  contain  the  elements  i 
fsrj  for  the  nupport  of  animals,  as  well  as  of  vegetables.  Thej  are 
supplied  to  the  berbivora  in  the  vegetable  food^  which  is  converted 
iot^;  animal  matter  bj  their  vital  functions. 

Vitality  in  animals,  as  in  vegetables,  is  the  power  they  have  of 
iSffimilating  their  food,  a  process  independent  of  volition,  since  it  is 

bmiAC^rms  •poch  is  perfectly  similar  to  that  of  New  Zealand,  where  ferns 
and  fltuh-fnosMH  are  no  abundant;  and  thefanna  of  that  ancient  period  had 
beim  rvpresentatlYe  of  that  which  recently  prevailed  in  these  islands,  since 
foot-prints  of  coloisal  birds  hare  been  discovered  in  the  red  sandstone  of 
Connnotloui. 

Thn  figs  of  reptiles  of  the  Wealden  and  other  secondary  periods  is  re- 
prsn<intstiTO  of  the  fauna  of  the  Oalspagos  islands,  which  chiefly  consists 
of  tortoises  and  creatures  of  the  litard  or  crocodile  family;  and  the  cyca- 
daofous  plants  and  marsupial  animals  of  the  oolite  are  representatire  of 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  Australia. 

The  colossal  birds  which  prevailed  in  New  Zealand,  almost  to  the  entire 
ticluwlon  of  reptiles  and  quadrnpeds,  lasted  to  a  very  late  period. 

['  Thn  Aoaiicmy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  contains  the  most 
titenslte  and  most  beautiful  collection  of  birds  in  the  world.  It  consists 
of  more  than  27,000  si)Ocimens,  of  which  upwards  of  22,000  specimens  are 
mouutsd  and  oahlbited.  A  represeutatite  of  almost  every  species  of  birds 
known  In  ths  world  may  bs  seen  there.] 
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carried  on  during  sleep,  and  la  the  cause  of  force.  Animals  inhale 
oxygen  with  the  air  they  hreathe;  part  of  the  oxygen  combines 
with  the  carbon  contained  in  the  food,  and  is  exhaled  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  With  every  effort,  with  every  breath,  and 
with  every  motion,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  at  every  instant  of  life, 
a  part  of  the  muscular  substance  becomes  dead,  separates  from  the 
living  part,  combines  with  the  remaining  portion  of  inhaled  oxygen, 
and  is  removed.  Food,  therefore,  is  necessary  to  compensate  for  the 
waste,  to  supply  nourishment,  and  to  restore  strength  to  the  nerves, 
on  which  all  vital  motion  depends ;  for  by  the  nerves  volition  acts 
on  living  matter.  Food  would  not  be  sufficient  to  make  np  for  this 
waste,  and  consequent  loss  of  strength,  without  sleep ;  during  which 
voluntary  motion  ceases,  and  the  undisturbed  assimilation  of  the 
food  suffices  to  restore  strength,  and  to  make  up  for  the  involuntary 
motion  of  breathing,  which  is  also  a  source  of  waste. 

The  perpetual  combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  with 
the  carbon  of  the  food,  and  with  the  effete  substance  of  the  body, 
is  a  real  combustion,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  animal  heat, 
because  heat  is  constantly  given  out  by  the  combination  of  carbon 
and  oxygen;  and,  without  a  constant  supply  of  food,  the  oxygen 
would  soon  consume  the  whole  animal,  except  the  bones. 

Herbivorous  animals  inhale  oxygen  in  breathing,  and,  as  vege- 
table food  does  not  contain  so  much  carbon  as  animd,  they  require 
a  greater  supply  to  compensate  for  the  wasting  influence  of  the  ox- 
ygen; therefore,  cattle  are  constantly  eating.  But  the  nutritioua 
parts  of  vegetables  are  identical  in  composition  with  the  chief  con- 
stituents of  the  blood  3  and  from  blood  every  part  of  the  animal 
body  is  formed. 

Carnivorous  animals  have  not  pores  in  the  skin,  therefore  their 
supply  of  oxygen  is  from  their  respiration  only ;  and  as  animal  food 
contains  a  greater  quantity  of  carbon,  they  do  not  require  to  eat  so 
often  as  animals  that  feed  on  vegetables.  The  restlessness  of  car- 
nivorous animals  when  confined  in  a  cage  is  in  some  degree  owing 
to  the  superabundance  of  carbon  in  their  food.  They  move  about 
continually  to  quicken  respiration,  and  by  that  means  procure  a  sup-  - 
ply  of  oxygen  to  carry  off  the  redundant  carbon. 

The  quantity  of  animal  heat  is  in  proportion  to.  the  amount  of  the 
oxygen  inspired  in  equal  times.  The  heat  of  birds  is  greater  than 
that  of  quadrupeds,  and  in  both  it  is  higher  than  the  temperature  of 
amphibious  animals  and  fishes,  which  have  the  coldest  blood.  On 
these  subjects  we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Liebi^,  who  has  thrown 
so  much  light  on  the  important  sciences  of  animal  and  vegetable 
chemistry. 

The  mammalia  consist  of  nine  orders  of  animals,  which  differ  in 
appearance  and  in  their  nature ;  but  they  agree  in  the  one  attribute 
of  suckling  their  young.    These  orders  are  —  the  Quadrumana,  ani-^fl 
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mals  which  can  use  their  fore  and  hind  feet  as  hands,  as  monkeys 
and  apes ;  Cheiroptera,  animals  with  winged  arms,  as  bats ;  Cami- 
Tora,  that  live  on  animal  food,  as  the  lion,  tiger,  bear,  &c. ;  Rodentia, 
or  gnawers,  as  beavers,  squirrels,  mice ;  Edentata  or  toothless  ani- 
mals,' as  anteaters  and  armadilloes;  Pachjdermata,  or  thick-skinned 
animals,  as  the  elephant,  the  horse,  hippopotamus,  and  hog ;  Rumi- 
nantia,  animals  that  chew  the  cud,  as  camels,  lamas,  giraffes,  cows, 
sheep,  deer ;  Marsupialia,  possessing  a  pouch  in  which  the  young  is 
received  after  birth ;  and  Cetacess,  inhabiting  the  waters^  as  whues, 
dolphins,  porpoises,  &c. 

The  animal  creation,  like  the  vegetable,  varies  correspondingly 
with  height  and  latitude ;  the  changes  of  species  in  ascending  the 
Himalaya,  for  instance,  are  similar  to  what  a  traveller  would  meet 
with  in  his  journey  from  an  equatorial  to  a  high  latitude.  The 
number  of  land  animals  increases  from  the  frigid  zones  to  the  equa- 
tor, but  the  law  is  reversed  with  regard  to  the  marine  mammalia, 
which  abound  most  in  high  latitudes.  Taking  a  broad  view  of  the 
distribution  of  the  nine  orders  of  mammalia,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  tropical  forests  are  the  chief  abode  of  the  monkey  tribe :  Asia  is 
the  home  of  the  ape,  especially  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
as  far  as  the  most  easterly  meridian  of  Timor,  beyond  which  there 
are  none. 

They  abound  throughout  Africa  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Gibraltar,  where  the  Barbary  ape  or  magot  is  found  :  another  species 
of  magot  inhabits  the  island  of  Niphon,  the  northern  limit  of  mon- 
keys at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  old  continent. 

The  bats  that  live  on  fruits  are  chiefly  met  with  in  tropical  and 
warm  climates,  especially  in  the  Indian  Archipelago;  the  common 
bats,  which  live  on  insects,  and  are  so  numerous  in  species  as  to 
fonn  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  family,  are  found  everywhere 
except  in  arctic  America.  The  Vampire  is  only  met  with  in  tropi- 
cal America.  Carnivorous  mammalia  are  distributed  all  over  the 
globe,  though  very  unequally :  in  Australia  there  are  only  four 
species,  two  of  Which  are  bats ;  there  are  only  13  in  South  America, 
and  27  in  the  Oceanic  region ;  while  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Ame- 
rica there  are  109,  in  Africa  130,  and  in  Asia  166  species  of  cami- 
vora;  and  so  rapid  is  their  increase  towards  the  tropical  regions, 
that  there  are  nearly  three  times  as  many  in  the  tropical  as  in  the 
temperate  zones. 

With  regard  to  the  Gnawers  or  Rodents,  species  of  the  same 
group  frequently  have  a  wide  ran^e  in  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
parallels  of  latitude,  but  when  they  are  inhabitants  of  high  moun- 
tain-ridges they  follow  the  direction  of  the  chain,  whatever  that  may 
be,  and  groups  confined  to  high  latitudes  often  appear  again  at  great 

'  Or  more  properly  wanting  certain  teeth,  as  the  canines  or  inoiiors. 
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elevatioDS  in  low  latitudes.  The  Edentata  are  particularly  cbarao- 
teristic  of  South  America,  where  there  are  three  times  as  many 
species  as  fhere  are  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia  taken  together. 
In  the  three  latter  countries  they  only  occur  at  intervals,  but  in 
America  they  extend  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  plains  of 
Patagonia.  Thick-skinned  animals  are  very  abundant  in  the  old 
continent,  especially  in  Asia  and  Africa ;  they  have  been  introduced 
into  North  America  by  man,  but  in  the  southern  part  of  that  conti- 
nent the  only  indigenous  species  b  the  Tapir.  The  Ruminantia 
abound  all  over  the  temperate  and  tropical  countries  of  both  conti- 
nents, and  three  species  are  found  as  far  as  the  Arctic  regions — there 
are  neither  Ruminantia  nor  Pachydermata  in  Australia.  The  Mar- 
Bupialia  are  confined  to  Australia,  New  Guinea,  and  America. 

The  distribution  of  animals  is  guided  by  laws  analogous  to  those 
which  regulate  the  distribution  of  plants,  insects,  fishes,  and  birds. 
Each  continent,  and  even  different  parts  of  the  same  continent,  are 
centres  of  zoological  families,  which  have  always  existed  there,  and 
nowhere  else ;  each  group  being  almost  always  specifically  different 
from  all  others. 

Food,  security,  and  temperature  have  little  influence,  as  primary 
causes,  in  the  distribution  of  animals.  The  plains  of  America  are 
not  less  fit  for  rearing  oxen  than  the  meadows  of  Europe ;  yet  the 
common  ox  was  not  found  in  that  continent  at  the  time  of  its  dia* 
covery ;  and  with  regard  to  temperature,  this  animal  thrives  on  the 
Llanos  of  Venezuela  and  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  as  well  as  on 
the  steppes  in  Europe.  The  horse  is  another  example  :  originally  a 
native  of  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  he  now  roams  wild  in  herds  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  on  the  grassy  plains  of  America,  though  un- 
known in  that  continent  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest.'  All 
animals,  however,  are  not  so  flexible  in  their  constitutions,  for  most 
of  them  would  perish  from  change  of  climate.  The  stations  which 
the  different  families  now  occupy  must  have  been  allotted  to  them  as 
each  part  of  the  land  rose  above  the  ocean ;  and  because  they  have 
found  in  these  stations  all  that  was  necessary  for  their  existence, 
many  have  never  wandered  from  them,  notwithstanding  their  powers 
of  locomotion ;  while  others  have  migrated,  but  only  within  certain 
bounds. 

Instinct  leads  animals  to  migrate  when  they  become  too  numer 
ous :  the  rat  in  Kamtchatka,  according  to  Pennant,  sets  out  in  spring 
in  great  multitudes,  and  travels  800  miles,  swimming  over  rivers  and 
lakes;  and  the  Lapland  marmot  or  Lemming,  a  native  in  the  moun 
tains  of  Kolen,  migrates  in  bands,  once  or  twice  in  25  years,  to  the 

*  There  exist,  however,  remalDS  of  an  extinct  species  of  horse  in  sereral 
parts  of  South  AmericA,  contemporaneous  with  the  mastodons,  and  gigantio 
lost  Edentata  of  that  continent.  i 

38*  ^ 
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Western  Ocean,  which  thej  enter  and  are  drowned ;  other  hands  go 
throagh  Swedish  liapland  and  perish  in  the  Golf  of  Bothnia.  Thus 
nature  provides  a  remedy  against  the  over-increase  of  any  one  spe- 
cie?, and  maintains  the  balance  of  the  whole.  A  temporary  migr^ 
tion  for  food  is  not  uncommon  in  animals.  The  wild  ass,  a  native 
of  the  deserts  of  Great  Tartarj,  in  summer  feeds  to  the  east  and 
north  of  the  lake  of  Aral,  and  in  autumn  thej  migrate  in  thousands 
to  the  north  of  India,  and  even  to  Persia.'  The  ruminating  animals 
that  dwell  in  the  inaccessible  parts  of  the  Himalaya  descend  to  their 
lower  declivities  in  search  of  food  in  winter;  and  for  the  same  rea- 
s<'>n  the  reindeer  'and  musk-ox  leave  the  Arctic  snows  for  a  more 
southern  latitude. 

The  Arctic  regions  form  a  district  common  to  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  On  this  account,  the  animals  inhabiting  the  northern 
parts  of  these  continents  are  sometimes  identical,  often  very  similar; 
in  fact,  there  is  no  genus  of  quadrupeds  in  the  Arctic  regions  that 
is  not  found  in  the  three  continents,  though  there  are  only  27  spe- 
cies common  to  all,  and  these  are  mostly  fur-bearing  animals.  In 
the  temperate  zone  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which  forms  an  uninter- 
rupted region,  identity  of  species  is  occasionally  met  with,  but  for 
the  most  part  marked  by  such  varieties  in  size  and  colour  as  mi^t 
be  expected  to  arise  from  difference  of  food  and  climate.  The  same 
genera  are  sometimes  found  in  tbe  intertropical  parts  of  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  America,  but  the  same  species  never;  much  less  in  the 
south  temperate  zones  of  these  continents,  where  all  the  aninuds  are 
different,  whether  birds,  beasts,  insects,  or  reptiles;  but  in  mmilar 
climates  analogous  tribes  replace  one  another. 

Europe  has  no  family  and  no  order  peculiarly  its  own,  and  many 
of  its  species  are  common  to  other  countries ;  consequently  the  great 
zoological  districts,  where  the  subject  is  viewed  on  a  broad  scale,  are 
Asia,  Africa,  Oceanica,  America,  and  Australia;  but  in  each  of 
these  there  are  smaller  districts,  to  which  particular  genera  and 
families  are  confined.  Yet  when  the  regions  are  not  separated  by 
lofty  mountain-chains,  acting  as  barriers,  the  races  are  in  most  cases 
blended  together  on  the  confines  between  the  two  districts,  so  that 
there  is  not  a  sudden  change. 

EUROPEAN  QUADRUPEDS. 

The  character  of  the  animals  of  temperate  Europe  has  been  more 
changed  by  the  progress  of  civilization  than  that  of  any  other  quar- 

'  Perhaps  no  quadruped  in  the  wild  state  will  be  found  to  have  so  wide 

a  vertical  range  of  habitat  as  this  animal.    It  is  found  in  the  plains  of  Tar- 

tary,  in  the  vallej   »f  the  Tigris,  at  a  very  few  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 

-  in  the  most  elevated  valleys  of  the  Himalaya  and  in  Tibet,  at  elevations 

ftceeding  15,200  feet 
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ter  of  the  globe.  Many  of  its  original  inhabitants  have  been  extir- 
pated, and  new  races  introduced ;  but  it  seems  always  to  have  had 
^various  animals  capable  of  being  domesticated.  The  wild  cattle  in 
the  parks  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  Earl  of  Tankerville  are 
the  only  remnants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  British  forests, 
though  they  were  spread  over  Europe,  and  perhaps  were  the  parent 
stock  from  which  the  European  cattle  of  the  present  time  have  de- 
scended ;  the  Aurochs,  a  race  nearly  extinct,  and  found  only  in  the 
forests  of  Lithuania,  may  also  have  some  claim  to  having  furnished 
the  races  of  our  domestic  cattle.  Both  are  supposed  to  have  come 
from  Asia.  The  Mouflon,  which  exists  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  is 
by  some  supposed  to  be  the  parent  stock  of  our  domestic  sheep. 
The  pig,  the  goat,  the  red  and  fallow-deer  have  been  reclaimed,  and 
also  the  reindeer,  which  cannot  strictly  be  called  European,  since  it 
also  inhabits  the  northern  regions  of  Asia  and  America.  The  Cat 
is  European ;  and  altogether  eight  or  ten  species  of  our  domestic 
qnadrupeds  have  sprung  from  native  animals. 

A  remarkable  uniformity  prevails  in  the  organization  and  instincts 
of  each  species  of  animal  in  its  wild  state.  Many  adapt  themselves 
to  change  of  climate :  after  some  generations  their  habits  and  organ- 
ization alter  by  degrees  to  suit  the  new  condition  in  which  they  are 
placed,  but  domestication  is  the  cause  of  all  our  tame  and  useful 
tribes;  by  high  cultivation  and  training  great  changes  have  been 
produced  in  form ;  and  in  some  instances  habits  and  powers  of  per- 
ception are  induced,  approaching  to  reason,  which  remain  hereditary 
as  long  as  the  breed  is  unchanged. 

There  are  still  about  180  wild  quadrupeds  in  Europe:  45  of 
these  are  also  foilnd  in  Western  Asia,  and  nine  in  northern  Africa. 
The  most  remarkable  are  the  reindeer,  elk,  red  and  fullow-deer,  the 
roebuck,  glutton,  lynx,  polecat,  several  wild  cat**,  the  common  and 
black  squirrels,  the  fox,  wild  boar,'i¥olf,  the  black  and  the  brown 
bear,  several  species  of  weasels  and  mice.  The  otter  is  common ; 
but  the  beaver  is  now  found  only  on  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the 
Danube,  and  some  other  large  rivers;  rabbits  and  hares  are  numer- 
ous; the  hedgehog  is  everywhere;  the  porcupine  in  southern  Eu- 
rope only ;  the  chamois  and  ibex  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Many 
species  of  these  animals  are  widely  distributed  over  Europe,  gene- 
rally with  variations  in  size  and  colour.  The  Chamois  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  though  the  same  in  species,  is  slightly  varied  in  ap- 
pearance; and  the  fox  of  the  most  northern  parts  of  Europe  is 
larger  than  that  of  Italy,  with  a  thicker  fur,  and  of  somewhat  dif- 
ferent colour. 

Some  animals  never  descend  below  a  certain  height,  as  the  ibex 
and  chamois,  which  live  on  higher  ground  than  any  of  their  orderi 
being  usually  found  between  the  region  of  trees  and  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow^,  which  is  about  8900  feet  on  the  southern^  and  8200 
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on  the  northern  declivities  of  the  Alps.  The  red  deer  does  not  as- 
cend beyond  7000  feet,  and  the  fallow-deer  not  more  than  6000, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea:  these  two,  however,  descend  to  the 
plains,  the  former  never  do.  The  bear,  the  lynx,  and  the  stoat  are 
sometimes  met  with  nearly  at  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 

Some  European  animals  are  much  circumscribed  in  their  locality. 
The  Ichneumon  is  peculiar  to  Egypt;  the  mouflon  is  confined  to 
Corsica  and  Sardinia ;  a  species  of  weasel  and  bat  inhabit  Sardinia 
only ;  and  Sicily  has  several  peculiar  bats  and  mice.  There  is  only 
one  species  of  mqpkey  in  Europe,  which  lives  on  the  rock  of  Gi6- 
raltar,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Africa.  All  the 
indigenous  British  quadrupeds  now  existing,  together  with  the  ex- 
tinct hyaena,  tiger,  bear,  and  wolf,  whose  bones  have  been  found  in 
caverns,  are  also  found  in  the  same  state  in  Germany.  Ireland  was 
probably  separated  by  the  Irish  Channel  from  England  before  all 
the  animals  had  migrated  to  the  latter ;  so  that  our  squirrel,  mole, 
pole-cat,  dormouse,  and  several  smaller  quadrupeds,  never  reached 
the  sister  island.  Mr.  Owen  has  shown  that  the  Britich  horse,  ass, 
hog,  the  smaller  wild  ox,  the  goat,  roe,  beaver,  and  many  small 
rodents,  are  the  same  species  with  those  which  had  co-existed  with 
the  mammoth  or  fossil  elephant,  the  great  northern  hippopotamus, 
and  two  kinds  of  rhinoceros  long  extinct.  So  that  a  part  only  of 
the  modem  tertiary  fauna  has  perished,  from  whence  he  infers  that 
the  cause  of  theii;* destruction  was  not  a  violent  universal  catastrophe 
from  which  none  could  escape.  The  Bos  longifrons  and  the  gigantic 
Elk  of  the  Irish  bogs  were  probably  co-existent  with  man. 

ASIATIC  QUADRUPEDS. 

Asia  has  a  greater  number  and  a  greater  variety  of  wild  animals 
than  any  country,  except  America,  and  also  a  larger  proportion  of 
those  that  arc  domesticated.  Though  civilized  from  the  earliest 
ages,  the  destruction  of  the  animal  creation  has  not  been  so  great  as 
in  Europe,  owing  to  the  inaccessible  height  of  the  mountains,  the 
extent  of  the  plains  and  deserts,  and,  not  least,  to  the  impenetrable 
forests  and  jungles,  which  afford  them  a  safe  retreat :  288  mamma- 
lia are  Asiatic,  of  which  186  are  common  to  it  and  other  countries; 
these,  however,  chiefly  belong  to  the  temperate  zone. 

Asia  Minor  is  a  district  of  transition  from  the  fauna  of  Europe  to 
that  of  Asia.  There  the  chamois,  the  bouquetin  or  ibex,  the  brown 
bear,  the  wolf,  fox,  hare,  and  others,  are  mingled  with  the  hysena, 
the  Angora  goat,  which  bears  a  valuable  fleece,  the  Argali  or  wild 
sheep,  the  white  squirrel ;  and  even  the  Bengal  royal  Tiger  is  some- 
times seen  on  Mount  Ararat,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  Azerbijan  and 
the  mountains  in  Persia. 

Arabia  is  inhabited  by  the  hyaena,  panther,  jackal,  and  wolf.  An- 
telopes and  monkeys  are  found  in  Yemen.     Most  of  these  are  also 
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indigenous  in  Persia.  The  wild  ass,  or  Onagra,  a  hafidsome  spirited 
animal  of  great  speed,  and  so  shy  tbat  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ap- 
proach it,  wanders  in  herds  over  the  plains  and  table-lands  of  Con- 
tral  Asia.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Indian  desert,  and  especially  in 
the  Eun  of  Cutch — "  the  wilderness  and  barren  lands  are  his  dwell- 
ing"— and  in  the  most  elevated  regions  of  Tartary  and  Tibet,  on  the 
shores  of  the  sacred  lakes  of  Manasarowar  and  Eakasthal,  at  a  height 
of  more  than  15,250  feet  above  the  sea.* 

The  table-lands  and  mountains  which  divide  eastern  Asia  almost 
into  polar  and  tropical  zones,  produce  as  great  a  distinction  in  the 
character  of  its  indigenous  fauna.  The  severity  hf  the  climate  in 
Siberia  renders  the  skins  of  its  numerous  fur- bearing  animalg  more^ 
valuable.  These  are  reindeer,  elks,  wolves,  the  large  white  bear, 
that  lives  among  the  ice  on  its  Arctic  shores,  several  other  bears,  the 
lynx,  various  kinds  of  martens  and  cats,  the  common,  the  blue,  and 
the  black  fox,  the  ermine,  and  the  sable.  The  fur  of  these  last  is 
much  esteemed,  and  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  sea-otter,  which 
inhabits  the  shores  on  both  sides  of  the  northern  Pacific. 

Many  of  the  Asiatic  species  of  gnawers  are  confined  to  Siberia. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  flying  squirrel,  the  Jerboa, 
which  burrows  in  sandy  deserts,  on  the  table-land  and  elsewhere. 
The  Altai  Mountains  teem  with  wild  animals :  besides  many  of  those 
mentioned,  we  also  find  here  several  large  stags,  bears,  some  peculiar 
weasels,  the  argali,  and  the  wild  sheep.  The  wild  goat  of  the  Alps 
is  found  in  the  Sayansk  part  of  the  chain ;  the  Glutton  and  musk- 
deer  in  the  Baikal ;  and  in  Daouria  the  red-deer  and  the  Antelope 
Saiga.  The  Bengal  tiger  and  the  Felis  Irbis,  a  species  of  panther, 
wander  from  the  Celestial  Mountains  to  the  Altai  and  into  southern 
Siberia :  the  Tiger  is  met  with  even  on  the  banks  of  the  Obi,  and 
also  in  China,  though  in  the  northern  regions  it  differs  considerably, 
but  not  specifically,  from  that  of  Bengal ;  thus  it  can  bear  a  mean 
annual  temperature  of  from  81°  of  Fahrenheit  to  the  freezing  point 
The  Tapir,  and  many  of  the  animals  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  are 
found  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Chinese  empire.  The  ani- 
mals of  Japan  have  a  strong  analogy  with  those  of  Europe :  many 
are  identical,  or  slightly  varied,  as  the  badger,  otter,  mole,  common 
fox,  marten,  and  squirrel.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  species  of 
bear  in  the  island  of  Jesso  resembles  the  grizzly  bear  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  North  America.     A  chamois  in  other  parts  of  Japan 

*  It  is  by  DO  means  certain  that  the  wild  Ass  of  the  three  countries  men- 
tioned in  the  text  belongs  to  the  same  species.  The  Kinng  of  Tibet  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Dziggetai  (Equos  Heroionus  of  Pallas),  which  is  met 
with  throughottt t;entral  Asia;  but  the  species  found  in  the  Run  of  Cutch 
is  of  a  different  colour  and  form :  whilst  the  one  neighs  like  a  horse,  th« 
other  brays  like  an  ass ;  in  one  the  striped  colour  of  the  lebra  family  is 
said  to  exist  in  the  young,  and  not  in  the  second.  . 
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The  ostrich  fiimilj  lire  on  vegetables ;  the  fonn  oi  those  thmt  had 
their  home  in  New  Zealand  woold  lead  to  the  ooDclasion  that  thej 
had  fed  on  the  roots  of  the  edible  fern  which  aboonds  in  that  ooon- 
trj ;  and  as  no  qnadrnped  excepting  a  rat  is  indigenous  in  New  Zea- 
land, though  700  miles  long,  and  in  many  places  90  wide,  these 
Inrds  could  hare  had  no  enemj  hot  man,  the  most  formidable  of  alL 

The  beautiful  and  sprightly  Tui,  or  parson-bird,  native  in  New 
Zealand,  is  jet  black  with  a  white  tuft  on  its  br^t,  and  so  imita- 
tiTe  that  it  can  be  taught  to  repeat  whole  sentences.  There  are 
parrots  and  paroquets,  vast  numbers  of  pigeons,  fine  warblers,  many 
small  birds,  and  a  great  variety  of  water-fowl,  amongst  others  a  cor- 
morant, which,  though  web-footed,  perches  on  the  trees  that  over- 
hang the  streams  and  sea,  watching  for  fish;  and  a  snow-white 
frigate-bird,  that  pounces  on  them  from  a  great  height  in  the  air. 
Altogether  there  are  at  least  84  species  of  birds  that  inhabit  these 
isUinds.' 


CHAPTER  XXXir. 

Distribution  of  Mammalia. 

Carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia  contain  the  elements  nece»- 
sary  for  the  support  of  animals,  as  well  as  of  vegetables.  They  are 
supplied  to  the  herbivora  in  the  vegetable  food,  which  is  converted 
into  animal  matter  by  their  vital  functions. 

Vitality  in  animals,  as  in  vegetables,  is  the  power  they  have  of 
assimilating  their  food,  a  process  independent  of  volition,  since  it  is 

bonaceous  epoch  is  perfectly  similar  to  that  of  New  Zealand,  where  ferns 
aod  olnb-mosses  are  so  abundant ;  and  the  fauna  of  that  ancient  period  had 
baen  representatire  of  that  which  recently  prevailed  in  these  islands,  since 
foot-prints  of  colossal  birds  hare  been  discovered  in  the  red  sandstone  of 
Connecticut 

The  age  of  reptiles  of  the  Wealden  and  other  secondary  periods  is  re- 
presentatire of  the  Tauna  of  the  Galapagos  islands,  which  chiefly  consists 
of  tortoises  and  creatures  of  the  lixanl  or  crocodile  family;  and  the  cyca- 
daceous  plants  and  marsupial  animals  of  the  oolite  are  representatiTe  of 
tiie  flora  and  fauna  of  Australia. 

The  colossal  birds  which  prevailed  in  New  Zealand,  almost  to  the  entire 
excluRion  of  reptiles  and  quadrnpeds,  lasted  to  a  very  late  period. 

[*  The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  contains  the  most 
extensive  and  most  beautiful  collection  of  birds  in  the  world.  It  consists 
of  more  than  27,000  specimens,  of  which  upwards  of  22,000  specimens  are 
mounted  and  exhibited.  A  representative  of  almost  every  species  of  birds 
known  in  the  world  may  be  seen  there.] 
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carried  on  during  sleep,  and  is  the  cause  of  force.  Animals  inhale 
oxygen  with  the  air  they  hreathe;  part  of  the  oxygen  combines 
with  the  carbon  contained  in  the  food,  and  is  exhaled  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  With  every  effort,  with  every  breath,  and 
with  every  motion,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  at  every  instant  of  life, 
a  part  of  the  muscular  substance  becomes  dead,  separates  from  the 
living  part,  combines  with  the  remaining  portion  of  inhaled  oxygen, 
and  is  removed.  Food,  therefore,  is  necessary  to  compensate  for  the 
waste,  to  supply  nourishment,  and  to  restore  strength  to  the  nerves, 
on  which  all  vital  motion  depends ;  for  by  the  nerves  volition  acts 
on  living  matter.  Food  would  not  be  sufficient  to  make  up  for  this 
waste,  and  consequent  loss  of  strength,  without  sleep ;  during  which 
voluntary  motion  ceases,  and  the  undisturbed  assimilation  of  the 
food  suffices  to  restore  strength,  and  to  make  up  for  the  involuntary 
motion  of  breathing,  which  is  also  a  source  of  waste. 

The  perpetual  combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  with 
the  carbon  of  the  food,  and  with  the  effete  substance  of  the  body, 
is  a  real  combustion,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  animal  heat, 
because  heat  is  constantly  given  out  by  the  combination  of  carbon 
and  oxygen;  and,  without  a  constant  supply  of  food,  the  oxygen 
would  soon  consume  the  whole  animal,  except  the  bones. 

Herbivorous  animals  inhale  oxygen  in  breathing,  and,  as  vege- 
table food  does  not  contain  so  much  carbon  as  animal,  they  require 
a  greater  supply  to  compensate  for  the  wasting  influence  of  the  ox- 
ygen; therefore,  cattle  are  constantly  eating.  But  the  nutritioua 
parts  of  vegetables  are  identical  in  composition  with  the  chief  con- 
stituents of  the  blood;  and  from  blood  every  part  of  the  animal 
body  is  formed. 

Carnivorous  animals  have  not  pores  in  the  skin,  therefore  their 
supply  of  oxygen  is  from  their  respiration  only ;  and  as  animal  food 
contains  a  greater  quantity  of  carbon,  they  do  not  require  to  eat  so 
often  as  animals  that  feed  on  vegetables.  The  restlessness  of  car- 
nivorous animals  when  confined  in  a  cage  is  in  some  degree  owing 
to  the  superabundance  of  carbon  in  their  food.  They  move  about 
continually  to  quicken  respiraUon,  and  by  that  means  procure  a  sup- 
ply of  oxygen  to  carry  off"  the  redundant  carbon. 

The  quantity  of  animal  heat  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
oxygen  inspired  in  equal  times.  The  heat  of  birds  is  greater  than 
that  of  quadrupeds,  and  in  both  it  is  higher  than  the  temperature  of 
amphibious  animals  and  fishes,  which  have  the  coldest  blood.  On 
these  subjects  we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Liebi^,  who  has  thrown 
so  much  light  on  the  important  sciences  of  animal  and  vegetable 
chemistry. 

The  mammalia  consist  of  nine  orders  of  animals,  which  differ  in 
appearance  and  in  their  nature ;  but  they  agree  in  the  one  attribute 
of  suckling  their  young.     These  orders  are  —  the  Quadrumana^  ani- 
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maU  which  ean  use  their  fore  and  hind  feet  as  hands,  as  mcnkejs 
and  afies;  Cheiroptera,  aDimals  with  winged  arms,  as  bats;  Cami- 
▼ora,  that  live  on  animal  food,  as  the  lion,  tiger,  bear,  &c. ;  Rodentia, 
or  gnawers,  as  beaTers,  squirrels,  mice ;  Edentata  or  toothless  ani- 
mal^,' as  anteaters  and  armadilloes;  Pachjdermata,  or  thick-skinned 
animals,  as  the  elephant,  the  horse,  hippopotamos,  and  hog;  Bomi- 
nantia,  animals  that  chew  the  cad,  as  camels,  lamas,  ginJfes,  cows, 
sheep,  deer ;  Marsnpialia,  possessing  a  poach  in  which  the  jonng  is 
received  after  birth ;  and  Cetaceae,  inhabiting  the  waters,  as  whues, 
dolphins,  porpoises,  &c. 

The  animal  creation,  like  the  vegetable,  varies  eorrespondinglj 
with  height  and  latitude ;  the  changes  of  species  in  ascending  the 
Himalaya,  for  iustaoce,  are  similar  to  what  a  traveller  would  meet 
with  in  bis  journey  from  ai^  equatorial  to  a  high  latitude.  The 
number  of  land  animals  increases  from  the  frigid  zones  to  the  equa- 
tor, but  the  law  is  reversed  with  regard  to  the  marine  mammalia, 
which  abound  most  in  high  latitudes.  Taking  a  broad  view  of  the 
distribution  of  the  nine  orders  of  mammalia,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  tropical  forests  are  the  chief  abode  of  the  monkey  tribe :  Asia  is 
the  home  of  the  ape,  especially  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
as  far  as  the  most  easterly  meridian  of  Timor,  beyond  which  there 
are  none. 

They  abound  throughout  Africa  from  the  Cape  of  Gx)od  Hope  to 
Gibraltar,  where  the  Barbary  ape  or  roagot  is  found  :  another  species 
of  niagot  inhabits  the  iflland  of  Niphon,  the  northern  limit  of  mon- 
key8  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  old  continent. 

The  bats  that  live  on  fruits  are  chiefly  met  with  in  tropical  and 
warm  climates,  especially  in  the  Indian  Archipelago;  the  common 
bats,  which  live  on  insects,  and  are  so  numerous  in  species  as  to 
form  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  family,  are  found  everywhere 
cxc<'pt  in  arctic  America.  The  Vampire  is  only  met  with  in  tropi- 
cal America.  Carnivorous  mammalia  are  distributed  all  over  the 
globe,  though  very  uncoually :  in  Australia  there  are  only  four 
species,  two  of  ^hich  are  bats;  there  are  only  13  in  South  America, 
and  '27  in  the  Oceanic  region ;  while  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Ame* 
rica  there  are  109,  in  Africa  130,  and  in  Asia  166  species  of  cami- 
vora;  and  so  rapid  is  their  increase  towards  the  tropical  regions, 
that  there  are  nearly  three  times  as  many  in  the  tropical  as  in  the 
temperate  sonos. 

With  regard  to  the  Gnawers  or  Rodents,  species  of  the  same 
group  frequently  have  a  wide  ran^  in  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
parallels  of  latitude,  but  when  they  are  inhabitants  of  high  moun- 
tuin-ridgos  thoy  follow  the  direction  of  the  chain,  whatever  that  may 
be,  and  groups  confined  to  high  latitudes  often  appear  again  at  great 

*  Or  inor«  proporly  wanting  certain  teeth,  as  the  canines  or  incisors. 
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elevations  in  low  latitudes.  The  Edentata  are  particularly  cbarao- 
teristic  of  South  America,  where  there  are  three  times  as  many 
species  as  (here  are  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia  taken  together. 
In  the  three  latter  countries  they  only  occur  at  intervals,  but  in 
America  they  extend  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  plains  of 
Patagonia.  Thick-skinned  animals  are  very  abundant  in  the  old 
continent,  especially  in  Asia  and  Africa ;  they  have  been  introduced 
into  North  America  by  man,  but  in  the  southern  part  of  that  conti- 
nent the  only  indigenous  species  is  the  Tapir.  The  Ruminantia 
abound  all  over  the  temperate  and  tropical  countries  of  both  conti- 
nents, and  three  species  are  found  as  far  as  the  Arctic  regions — ^there 
are  neither  Ruminantia  nor  Pachydcrmata  in  Australia.  The  Mar- 
supialia  are  confined  to  Australia,  New  Guinea,  and  America. 

The  distribution  of  animals  is  guided  by  laws  analogous  to  those 
which  regulate  the  distribution  of  plants,  insects,  fishes,  and  birds. 
Each  continent,  and  even  different  parts  of  the  same  continent,  are 
centres  of  zoological  families,  which  have  always  existed  there,  and 
nowhere  else ;  each  group  being  almost  always  specifically  different 
from  all  others. 

Food,  security,  and  temperature  have  little  influence,  as  primary 
causes,  in  the  distribution  of  animals.  The  plains  of  America  are 
not  less  fit  for  rearing  oxen  than  the  meadows  of  Europe ;  yet  the 
common  ox  was  not  found  in  that  continent  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery; and  with  regard  to  temperature,  this  animal  thrives  on  the 
Llanos  of  Venezuela  and  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ay  res  as  well  as  on 
the  steppes  in  Europe.  The  horse  is  another  example :  originally  a 
native  of  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  he  now  roams  wild  in  herds  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  on  the  grassy  plains  of  America,  though  un- 
known in  that  continent  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest.'  All 
animals,  however,  are  not  so  flexible  in  their  constitutions,  for  most 
of  them  would  perish  from  change  of  climate.  The  stations  which 
the  different  families  now  occupy  must  have  been  allotted  to  them  as 
each  part  of  the  land  rose  above  the  ocean ;  and  because  they  have 
found  in  these  stations  all  that  was  necessary  for  their  existence, 
many  have  never  wandered  from  them,  notwithstanding  their  powers 
of  locomotion ;  while  others  have  migrated,  but  only  within  certain 
bounds. 

Instinct  leads  animals  to  migrate  when  they  become  too  numer 
ous :  the  rat  in  Kamtchatka,  according  to  Pennant,  sets  out  in  spring 
in  great  multitudes,  and  travels  800  miles,  swimming  over  rivers  and 
lakes;  and  the  Lapland  marmot  or  Lemming,  a  native  in  the  moun 
tains  of  Kolen,  migrates  in  bands,  once  or  twice  in  25  years,  to  the 

'  There  exist,  however,  remains  of  an  extinct  species  of  horse  in  several 
parts  of  South  America,  contemporaneous  with  the  mastodons,  and  gigantio 
lost  Edentata  of  that  continent. 
38* 
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Wefltem  Ocean,  wfaick  they  enter  and  are  diownefi ;  other  bmds  gp 
tbmn^h  Swedish  I^pland  and  periah  in  the  Golf  of  Bothnia.  Thns 
nature  provides  a  remedy  igainat  the  orer-increase  of  any  one  spe- 
cies, ;ind  maintains  the  balance  of  the  whole.  A  temporary  migra^ 
rion  for  food  is  not  ancnmmon  in  animals.  The  wild  ass,  a  native 
of  the  deserts  of  (rreat  Tarrary,  in  smnmear  feeds  to  the  east  and 
north  of  the  lake  of  Aral,  and  in  antnmn  they  migrate  in  thonsanda 
to  the  north  of  India,  and  even  tn  Persia.'  The  mminating  anfmah 
that  dwell  in  the  inaccessible  parts  of  the  Himalaya  descend  ts  thsir 
lower  declivities  in  search  of  food  in  winter;  and  fbr  the  aaaae  reft- 
son  the  reindeer  and  musk-ox  leave  the  Aictie  snows  fiir  a  mors 
southern  latitude. 

The  Arctic  regions  fiirm  a  district  common  to  Eorope^  Asia,  antl 
America.  On  this  account,  the  animals  inhabiting  the  northern 
pfirtA  of  these  continents  are  sometimes  identical,  often  very  amilar^ 
in  fact,  there  is  no  genns  of  quadrupeds  in  the  Arctic  regiona  thai 
is  not  found  in  the  three  continents,  though  there  are  only  27  spe> 
eiea  common  to  all,  and  these  are  mostly  fur-bearing  aniinalH.  In 
the  temperate  zone  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which  forma  an  nnmter- 
nipted  region,  identity  of  species  is  occasionally  met  with,  bat  fbr 
the  most  part  mariced  by  anch  varieties  in  size  and  eoloor  aa  iBi|^ 
be  expected  to  arise  from  difference  c^  food  and  dimate.  The  sane 
genera  are  sometimes  found  in  the  intertropical  parts  of  Asia,  AM- 
rica,  and  America,  but  the  same  species  nevo*;  mnch  leas  in  tiie 
south  temperate  zones  of  these  continents,  where  all  the  Mitmala  ne 
different,  whether  birds,  beasts,  insects,  or  reptiles;  bat  in  similar 
climates  analogooj  tribes  replace  one  another. 

Europe  has  no  family  and  no  order  pecxdiarly  its  own,  and  many 
of  its  species  are  common  to  other  coontries ;  consequently  the  great 
zoological  districts,  where  the  subject  is  viewed  on  a  broad  scale,  are 
Asia,  Africa,  Oceanica,  America,  and  Australia;  but  in  eadi  of 
ihcnt  there  are  smaller  districts,  to  which  partknlar  genera  and 
families  are  confined.  Yet  when  the  regions  are  not  separated  by 
lofty  mountain-chains,  acting  as  barriers,  the  races  are  in  most  cases 
blended  together  on  the  confines  between  the  two  districts,  bo  that 
there  is  not  a  sudden  change. 

ECROPEAN  QUADRUPEDS. 

The  character  of  the  animals  of  temperate  Europe  has  been  more 
changed  by  the  progress  of  civilization  than  that  of  any  other  quar- 

'  Perhapg  no  quadruped  In  the  wild  state  will  be  found  to  have  so  wide 
a  Yertiool  range  of  habitat  as  this  animal.  It  is  found  in  the  plains  of  Tar- 
tar^f  in  the  tallej  *f  the  Tigris,  at  a  very  few  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
in  the  most  elovatal  valleys  of  the  Himalaya  and  in  Tibet,  at  elevations 
rioeeding  10.200  feet. 
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ter  of  the  globe.  Many  of  its  original  inhabitants  have  been  extir- 
pated, and  new  races  introduced ;  but  it  seems  always  to  have  had 
^various  animals  capable  of  being  domesticated.  The  wild  cattle  in 
the  parks  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  P]arl  of  Tankerville  are 
the  only  remnants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  British  forests, 
though  they  were  spread  over  Europe,  and  perhaps  were  the  parent 
stock  from  which  the  European  cattle  of  the  present  time  have  de- 
scended ;  the  Aurochs,  a  race  nearly  extinct,  and  found  only  in  the 
forests  of  Lithuania,  may  also  have  some  claim  to  having  furnished 
the  races  of  our  domestic  cattle.  Both  are  supposed  to  have  come 
from  Asia.  The  Mouflon,  which  exists  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  is 
by  some  supposed  to  be  the  parent  stock  of  our  domestic  sheep. 
The  pig,  the  goat,  the  red  and  fallow-deer  have  been  reclaimed,  and 
also  the  reindeer,  which  cannot  strictly  be  called  European,  since  it 
also  inhabits  the  northern  regions  of  Asia  and  America.  The  Cat 
is  European ;  and  altogether  eight  or  ten  species  of  our  domestic 
quadrupeds  have  sprung  from  native  animals. 

A  remarkable  uniformity  prevails  in  the  organization  and  instincts 
of  each  species  of  animal  in  its  wild  state.  Many  adapt  themselves 
to  change  of  climate :  after  some  generations  their  habits  and  organ- 
ization alter  by  degrees  to  suit  the  new  condition  in  which  they  are 
placed,  but  domestication  is  the  cause  of  all  our  tame  and  useful 
tribes;  by  high  cultivation  and  training  great  changes  have  been 
produced  in  form ;  and  in  some  instances  habits  and  powers  of  per- 
ception are  induced,  approaching  to  reason,  which  remain  hereditary 
as  long  as  the  breed  is  unchanged. 

There  are  still  about  180  wild  quadrupeds  in  Europe:  45  of 
these  are  also  foiind  in  Western  Asia,  and  nine  in  northern  Africa.  - 
The  most  remarkable  are  the  reindeer,  elk,  red  and  fallow-deer,  the 
roebuck,  glutton,  lynx,  polecat,  several  wild  cats,  the  common  and 
black  squirrels,  the  fox,  wild  boar,-^olf,  the  black  and  the  brown 
bear,  several  species  of  weasels  and  mice.  The  otter  is  common ; 
but  the  beaver  is  now  found  only  on  the  Khine,  the  Rhone,  the 
Danube,  and  some  other  large  rivers ;  rabbits  and  hares  are  numer-  ^ 
ous ;  the  hedgehog  is  everywhere ;  the  porcupine  in  southern  Eu- 
rope only  J  the  chamois  and  ibex  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Many 
species  of  these  animals  arc  widely  distributed  over  Europe,  gene- 
rally with  variations  in  size  and  colour.  The  Chamois  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  though  the  same  in  species,  is  slightly  varied  in  ap- 
pearance; and  the  fox  of  the  most  northern  parts  of  Europe  is 
larger  than  that  of  Italy,  with  a  thicker  fur,  and  of  somewhat  dif- 
ferent colour. 

Some  animals  never  descend  below  a  certain  height,  as  the  ibex 
and  chamois,  which  live  on  higher  ground  than  any  of  their  orderi 
being  usually  found  between  the  region  of  trees  and  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow,  which  is  about  8900  feet  on  the  southerD|  and  8200  .^ 
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on  the  Dortbem  declinties  of  tbe  Alps.  The  red  deer  does  not  as- 
cend beyond  7000  feet,  and  the  £dlow-deer  not  more  than  6000, 
above  the  lerel  of  the  sea:  these  two,  howeTcr,  descend  to  the 
plains,  tbe  former  never  do.  The  bear,  the  Ijnx,  and  the  stoat  are 
sometimes  met  with  nearly  at  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 

Some  European  animals  are  moch  circumscribed  in  their  locality. 
The  Ichneumon  is  peculiar  to  Egypt ;  the  mooflon  is  confined  to 
Conica  and  Sardinia ;  a  species  of  weasel  and  bat  inhabit  Sardinia 
only ;  and  Sicily  has  seTcral  peculiar  bats  and  mice.  There  is  only 
one  species  of  mqpkey  in  Europe,  which  lives  on  tbe  rock  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  is  supposed  to  bare  been  brought  from  Africa.  All  the 
indigenbus  British  quadrupeds  now  existing,  together  with  the  ex- 
tinct hyania,  tiger,  bear,  and  wolf,  whose  bones  have  been  found  in 
eavems,  are  also  found  in  the  same  state  in  Germany.  Ireland  was 
probably  separated  by  the  Irish  Channel  from  England  before  all 
the  animals  had  migrated  to  the  latter;  so  that  our  squirrel,  mole, 
pole-cat,  dormouse,  and  several  smaller  quadrupeds,  never  reached 
the  sister  island.  Mr.  Owen  has  shown  that  the  Britich  horse,  ass, 
hog,  the  smaller  wild  ox,  the  goat,  roe,  beaver,  and  many  small 
rodents,  are  the  same  species  with  those  which  bad  co-existed  with 
the  mammoth  or  fossil  elephant,  the  great  northern  hippopotamus, 
and  two  kinds  of  rhinoceros  long  extinct.  So  that  a  part  only  of 
the  modem  tertiary  fanna  has  perished,  from  whence  he  infers  thai 
tbe  cause  of  theii^'destruction  was  not  a  violent  universal  catastrophe 
from  which  none  could  escape.  The  Bos  longifrons  and  the  gigantic 
Elk  of  the  Irish  bogs  were  probably  co-existent  with  man. 

ASIATIC  QUADRUPEDS. 

Asia  has  a  greater  number  and  a  greater  variety  of  wild  animals 
than  any  country,  except  America,  and  also  a  larger  proportion  of 
those  that  arc  domesticated.  Though  civilized  &om  the  earliest 
ages,  the  destruction  of  the  animal  creation  has  not  been  so  great  as 
in  Europe,  owing  to  the  inaccessible  height  of  the  mountains,  the 
extent  of  tbe  plains  and  deserts,  and,  not  least,  to  the  impenetrable 
forests  and  jungles,  which  afford  them  a  safe  retreat:  288  mamma- 
lia are  Asiatic,  of  which  186  are  common  to  it  and  other  countries; 
these,  however,  chiefly  belong  to  the  temperate  zone. 

Asia  Minor  is  a  district  of  transition  from  the  fauna  of  Europe  to 
that  of  Asia.  There  the  chamois,  the  bouquetin  or  ibex,  the  brown 
bear,  the  wolf,  fox,  hare,  and  others,  are  mingled  with  the  hyaena, 
the  Angora  goat,  which  bears  a  valuable  fleece,  the  Argali  or  wild 
sheep,  tbe  white  squirrel ;  and  even  tbe  Bengal  royal  Tiger  is  some- 
times seen  on  Mount  Ararat,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  Azerbijan  and 
the  mountains  in  Persia. 

Arabia  is  inhabited  by  the  hyaena,  panther,  jackal,  and  wolf.  An- 
^^lopes  and  monkeys  are  found  in  Yemen.     Most  of  these  are  also 
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indigenous  in  Persia.  The  wild  ass,  or  Onagra,  a  hafidsome  spirited 
animal  of  great  speed,  and  so  shy  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ap- 
proach it,  wanders  in  herds  over  the  plains  and  tablelands  of  Cen- 
tral Asia.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Indian  desert,  and  especially  in 
the  Run  of  Cutch — "  the  wilderness  and  barren  lands  are  his  dwell- 
ing"— and  in  the  most  elevated  regions  of  Tartary  and  Tibet,  on  the 
shores  of  the  sacred  lakes  of  Manasarowar  and  Eakasthal,  at  a  height 
of  more  than  15,250  feet  above  the  sea.' 

The  table-lands  and  mountains  which  divide  eastern  Asia  almost 
into  polar  and  tropical  zones,  produce  as  great  a  distinction  in  the 
character  of  its  indigenous  fauna.  The  severity  hf  the  climate  in 
Siberia  renders  the  i^ins  of  its  numerous  fur-bearing  animals  more' 
valuable.  These  are  reindeer,  elks,  wolves,  the  large  white  bear, 
that  lives  among  the  ice  on  its  Arctic  shores,  several  other  bears,  the 
lynx,  various  kinds  of  martens  and  cats,  the  common,  the  blue,  and 
the  black  fox,  the  ermine,  and  the  sable.  The  fur  of  these  last  is 
much  esteemed,  and  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  sea-otter,  which 
inhabits  the  shores  on  both  sides  of  the  northern  Pacific. 

Many  of  the  Asiatic  species  of  gnawers  are  confined  to  Siberia. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  flying  squirrel,  the  Jerboai 
which  burrows  in  sandy  deserts,  on  the  table-land  and  elsewhere. 
The  Altai  Mountains  teem  with  wild  animals :  besides  many  of  those 
mentioned,  we  also  find  here  several  large  stags,  bears,  some  peculiar 
weasels,  the  argali,  and  the  wild  sheep.  The  wild  goat  of  the  Alps 
is  found  in  the  Sayansk  part  of  the  chain;  the  Glutton  and  mu^- 
deer  in  the  Baikal ;  and  in  Daouria  the  red-deer  and  the  Antelope 
Saiga.  The  Bengal  tiger  and  the  Felis  Irbis,  a  species  of  panther, 
wander  from  the  Celestial  Mountains  to  the  Altai  and  into  southern 
Siberia :  the  Tiger  is  met  with  even  on  the  banks  of  the  Obi,  and 
also  in  China,  though  in  the  northern  regions  it  dififers  considerably, 
but  not  specifically,  from  that  of  Bengal ;  thus  it  can  bear  a  mean 
annual  temperature  of  from  81°  of  Fahrenheit  to  the  freezing  point. 
The  Tapir,  and  many  of  the  animals  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  are 
found  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Chinese  empire.  The  ani- 
mals of  Japan  have  a  strong  analogy  with  those  of  Europe :  many 
are  identical,  or  slightly  varied,  as  the  badger,  otter,  mole,  common 
fox,  marten,  and  squirrel.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  species  of 
bear  in  the  island  of  Jesso  resembles  the  grizzly  bear  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  North  America.     A  chamois  in  other  parts  of  Japan 

'  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  wild  Ass  of  the  three  countries  men- 
tioned in  the  text  belongs  to  the  Bame  species.  The  Kiang  of  Tibet  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Dziggetai  (Equus  Hemionus  of  Pallas),  which  is  met 
with  throughout \;eDtral  Asia;  but  the  speci*es  found  in  the  Run  of  Cutch 
is  of  a  different  colour  and  form :  whilst  the  one  neighs  like  a  horse,  tho 
other  brays  like  an  ass ;  in  one  the  striped  colour  of  the  lebra  family  is 
said  to  exist  in  the  young,  and  not  in  the  second. 
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18  similar  to  tbe  Antelope  montaDa  of  the  same  mono  tains:  and 
other  animals  native  in  Japan  are  the  same  with  those  in  Sumatra; 
so  that  its  ^Eiuna  is  a  combination  of  those  of  very  distant  regions. 

A  few  animals  are  peculiar  to  the  high  cold  plains  of  the  table- 
land of  eastern  Asia :  the  Dziggetai,  a  very  fleet  animal,  is  peculiar 
to  these  Tartarian  steppes.  Two  species  of  antelopes  inhabit  the 
plains  of  Tibet,  congregating  in  immense  herds,  with  sentinels  so 
vigilant  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  approach  them. 

The  Dzerani  or  yellow  goat,  which  is  both  swift  and  shy,  and  the 
handsome  Tartar  ox,  are  natives  of  these  wilds ;  also  the  shawl- wool 
goat  and  the  Manul,  from  which  the  Angora  cat,  so  much  admired 
in  Persia  and  Europe,  is  descended.  Most  of  the  animals  that  live 
at  such  heights  cannot  exist  in  less  elevated  and  warmer  regions, 
exhibiting  a  striking  instance  of  the  limited  distribution  of  species. 
Goats  and  sheep  endure  best  the  rarefied  air  and  great  cold  of  high 
lands :  the  Cashmere  goat  and  Argali  sheep  browse  on  the  plains 
of  Tibet  at  elevations  of  from  10,000  to  13,000  feet;  the  Bass,  a 
sheep  with  spiral  horns,  lives  on  the  table-lands  of  Pamor,  which 
are  15,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  also  the  Kutch-gar,  a  species  of 
sheep  which  is  about  the  height  of  a  year-old  colt,  with  fine  curling 
horns :  they  congregate  in  flocks  of  many  hundreds,  and  are  hunted 
by  the  nomade  tribes  of  Kirghis. 

The  ruminating  animals  of  Asia  are  more  numerous  than  those 
of  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  64  species  are  native,  and  46  of 
these  exist  there  only.  There  are  several  species  of  wild  oxen ;  one 
in  the  Birmese  empire,  and  on  the  mountains  of  north-eastern  India, 
with  spiral  twisted  horns.  The  buffalo  is  a  native  of  China,  India, 
Borneo,  and  the  Sunda  Islands ;  it  is  a  large  animal,  formidable  in  a 
wild  state,  but  domesticated  throughout  the  £ast.  It  was  introduced 
into  Italy  in  the  sixth  century,  and  large  herds  now  graze  in  the 
low  marshy  plains  near  the  sea. 

Various  kinds  of  oxen  have  been  domesticated  in  India  from  time 
immemorial :  the  Zebu  or  Indian  ox,  with  a  hump  on  the  shouldersi 
has  been  venerated  by  the  Brahmins  for  ages ;  the  beauU^ul  white 
silky  tail  of  the  domesticated  ox,  or  Yak,  of  Tartary,  used  in  the 
East  to  drive  away  flies,  was  adopted  as  the  Turkish  standard ;  and 
the  common  Indian  ox  differs  from  all  others  in  the  great  speed  of 
its  course.  Some  other  species  of  cattle  have  been  tamed,  and  some 
are  still  wild  in  India,  Java,  and  other  Asiatic  islands.  The  Cash- 
mere goat,  which  bears  the  shawl-wool,  is  the  most  valuable  of  the 
endless  varieties  of  goats  and  sheep  of  Asia;  it  is  kept  in  large 
herds  in  the  great  valleys  on  the  northern  and  southern  declivities 
of  the  Himalaya,  and  in  the  upper  regions  of  Bhotan,  where  the 
cold  climate  is  congenial  to  it. 

The  Bactrian  camel,  with  two  humps,  is  strong,  rough,  and  hairy, 
and  is  said  to  be  found  in  a  wild  state  in  the  desert  of  Shamo :  it  ia 
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the  camel  of  central  Asia^  north  of  the  Himalaya  and  Tanrus,  also 
of  the  Crimea  and  the  countries  round  the  Caucasus.  The  more 
common  or  Arabian  camel  with  one  hump  is  a  native  of  Asia,  though 
only  known  now  in  a  domesticated  state :  it  has  been  introduced 
into  Africa,  Italy,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  even  into  the  elevated 
regions  of  the  Peru-Bolivian  Andes.  The  best  come  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Nejed  in  Arabia,  which,  on  that  account,  is  called  the 
<<  mother  of  Camels.''  The  camel  of  Oman  is  remarkable  for  beauty 
and  swiftness. 

Ten  species  of  antelopes  and  twenty  of  deer  are  peculiar  to  Asia : 
two  species  of  antelopes  have  already  been  mentioned  as  peculiar  to 
the  table-lands,  the  others  are  distributed  in  the  Asiatic  archipelago. 
The  genuine  musk-deer  (Moschus  moschiferus)  inhabits  the  moun* 
tainous  countries  of  central  and  south-eastern  Asia,  between  China 
and  Tartary,  the  regions  round  lake  Baikal,  the  Altai  mountains, 
Nepaul,  Bhotan,  Tibet,  and  the  ^jaccnt  countries  of  China  and 
Tonqum. 

Asia  possesses  about  ten  native  species  of  Pachydermata,  including 
the  elephant,  horse,  and  ass,  which  have  been  domesticated  from  the 
time  of  the  earliest  historical  records.  The  horse  is  supposed  to 
have  existed  wild  in  the  plains  of  central  Asia,  as  the  dromedary 
in  Arabia;  though  now  they  are  only  Known  as  domestic  animals. 
The  Arabian  and  Persian  horses  possess  acknowledged  excellence 
and  beauty,  and  from  these  our  best  European  horses  are  descended ; 
the  African  horse,  which  was  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Moorsi 
is  probably  of  the  same  race. 

The  elephant  has  long  been  a  domestic  animal  in  Asia,  though  it 
still  roams'  wild  in  formidable  herds  through  the  forests  and  jungles 
at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  in  other  parts  of  India,  the  Indo-Chi- 
nese peninsula,  and  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Ceylon ;  the  hunting 
elephant  is  esteemed  the  most  noble.  A  one-homed  rhinoceros  is  a 
native  of  continental  Asia. 

There  are  several  genera  of  Asiatic  carnivorous  animals,  of  which 
the  royal  tiger  is  the  handsomest  and  the  most  formidable ;  its  fa- 
vourite habitation  is  in  the  jungles  of  Hindostan,  though  it  wanders 
nearly  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  Himalaya,  to  the  Per- 
sian and  Armenian  mountains,  to  Siberia  and  China.  Leopards  and 
panthers  are  common,  and  there  is  a  nameless  variety  of  the  lion  in 
uuzerat ;  the  Cheetah,  used  in  hunting,  is  the  only  one  of  the  pan- 
thers capable  of  being  tamed.  The  hysena  is  found  everywhere, 
excepting  the  Birman  empire,  in  which  there  are  neither  wolveS| 
hysDnas,  foxes,  nor  jackals.  There  are  four  species  of  bears  in  India ; 
that  of  Nepaul  has  valuable  fur :  the  wild  boar,  hog,  and  dogs  of 
endless  variety,  abound. 

The  edeutata  have  only  two  representatives  in  India,  which  differ 
from  all  others  except  tho  African^  in  being  covered  with^  imbricated 
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Malefl.     Of  these  the  ikort-teHed  pngcb,  or  nlj  ] 

foQod  throoglMNrt  tbe  Deeeniy  Be^iJ,  ^«!M^  ^^  mtken  pio- 

riv^fr*  fA  Cbiu,  and  Formosa. 

Tbe  lodiao  Archipelago  and  tlie  Indo-Chmese  peninsalm  Ibnn  a 
rwlogical  fjtoiutce  </  a  Terr  peculiar  Batare,  ^^^™f  *^^>^  ^  ^^ 
^aiiaa  of  India,  Aoftralia,  and  Soatk  Anerio,  jet  haring  aaiaalt 
eielosiTelj  ito  own.  Tbe  royal  d^er  k  in  greift  alwindancin  in  tiM 
peoinsnla  of  Malaeca,  and  also  the  black  Tarietj  cf  the  panther, 
leopard,  irild  cats,  mnltitodes  of  elephanla,  the  rhinoeeroa  of  all 
three  species,  the  Malayan  tapir,  many  deer,  the  BafairooaBa  hog, 
aod  another  species  of  that  genua.  Some  groups  of  the  isianda 
have  fereral  animals  in  eommon,  either  identieal  or  with  alight  Tir 
nations,  that  are  altogether  wanting  in  other  islands,  whidi,  in  their 
torn,  have  ereatoies  of  their  own.  31any  species  are  eommon  to 
tbe  Archipelago  and  the  neighbooring  parts  of  the  continent,  or 
even  to  China,  Bengal,  Hiodoetan,  and  Ceylon.  Flying  quadmpeds 
are  a  distinguish ing  feature  of  this  archipebgo,  though  some  do  not 
absolutely  fly,  but,  by  an  extension  of  the  skin  of  their  sides  to 
their  legs,  which  serves  as  a  parachute,  are  enabled  to  take  long 
leaps  and  to  support  themselves  in  the  air.  Nocturnal  flying  squir- 
rels, of  several  species,  are  4»mmon  to  the  Malayan  penin^aJa  and 
the  Sunda  islands,  especially  Java;  and  three  spedes  of  flying 
Lemurs  inhabit  8nnda,  Malacca,  and  the  Pelew  Islands.  '  Besides 
these,  there  are  tbe  frugivorous  bats,  which  really  fly,  difiering  from 
bats  in  other  countries  by  living  exclusively  upon  vegetable  food, 
Tbe  edible  Roussette,  or  Kalong,  one  of  the  largest  known,  a]^[)earB 
in  flocks  of  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
Banda  :  the  pteropus  funereus^  another  of  these  large  bats,  assem- 
bles  in  as  great  numbers. 

A  hundred  and  eighty  species  of  the  ape  and  monkey  trihe  are 
entirely  Asiatic:  monkeys  are  found  only  on  the  coast  of  India, 
Cochin-China,  and  the  Sunda  Islands :  the  long-armed  apes  or  Gib- 
bons belong  to  the  Sunda  Islands  and  the  Malayan  peninsula.  The 
Simayang,  a  very  large  ape  of  Sumatra  and  Benooolen,  moves  about 
in  large  troops,  foUowiDg  a  leader,  and  makes  a  howling  noise  at 
sunrise  and  sunset  that  is  heard  miles  offl  Sumatra  and  Borneo 
are  tbe  peculiar  abode  of  tte  Orang-outang,  a  name  which  in  the 
Malay  language  signifies  the  '^man  of  woods;"  except  perhaps  the 
Chimpanzee  of  Africa,  it  approaches  nearest  to  man.  It  has  never 
spread  over  the  islands  it  inhabits,  though  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
to  prevent  it,  but  it  finds  all  that  is  necessary  within  a  limited  dis- 
trict. The  orang-outang  and  the  long-armed  apes  have  extraordinary 
muscular  strength ,  and  swiug  from  tree  to  tree  by  their  arms. 

lao  Malays  have  given  tbe  name  of  orang,  or  man,  to  the  whole 
tribe,  on  account  of  their  intelligence  as  well  as  their  form. 

A  two-homed  rhinoceros  is  p^oliar  to  Java,  of  a  difierent  spedsi 
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from  the  AfricaD,  also  the  Fclis  macrooelis,  and  a  very  large  bear ; 
there  are  only  two  species  of  squirrels  in  Java,  which  is  remarkable, 
as  the  Sunda  Islands  arc  rich  in  them.  The  Royal  tiger  of  India 
and  the  elephant  are  found  only  in  Sumatra,  and  the  Babiroussa 
lives  in  Borneo ;  but  these  two  islands  have  many  quadrupeds  in 
common,  as  a  leopard,  the  one-homed  rhinoceros,  the  black  antelope, 
some  graceful  miniature  creatures  of  the  deer  kind,  the  Tapir,  also 
found  in  Malacca,  besides  a  wild  boar,  an  inhabitant  of  all  the 
marshy  forests  from  Borneo  to  New  Guinea.  In  the  larger  islands 
deer  abound,  some  as  large  as  the  elk,  probably  the  Hippelaphos  of 
Aristotle. 

The  Anoa,  a  ruminating  animal  about  the  size  of  a  sheep,  a  spe- 
cies of  antelope,  shy  and  savage,  goes  in  herds  in  the  mountains  of 
Celebes,  where  many  forms  of  animals  strangers  to  the  Sunda  Islands 
begin  to  appear,  as  some  sorts  of  phalangers,  or  pouched  quadrupedfl. 
These  new  forms  become  more  numerous  in  the  Moluccas,  which  are 
inhabited  by  flying  phalangers  and  other  pouched  animals,  with  hair- 
less scaly  tails.  The  phalangers  are  nocturnal,  and  live  on  trees. 
In  New  Guinea  there  are  Kangaroos,  the  spotted  phalanger,  the 
New  Guinea  hog,  and  the  Papua  dog,  said  to  be  the  origin  of  aU  the 
native  dogs  in  Australia  and  Oceanioa^  wild  or  tame. 

The  fauna  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  analogous  to  that  in  the 
Sunda  Islands.  They  have  several  quadrupeds  in  common  with 
India  and  Ceylon,  but  there  are  others  which  probably  are  not  foun^ 
in  these  locallcies. 

AFRICAN  QUADRUPEDS. 

The  opposite  extremes  of  aridity  and  moisture  in  the  African  con- 
tinent have  had  great  influence  in  the  nature  and  distribution  of  its 
animals ;  and  since  by  far  the  greater  part  consists  of  plains  utterly 
barren  or  covered  by  temporary  verdure,  and  watered  by  inconstant 
streams  that  flow  only  a  few  months  in  the  year,  fleet  animals,  fitted 
to  live  on  arid  plains,  are  far  more  abundant  than  those  that  require 
rich  yegetation  and  much  water.  The  latter  are  chiefly  confined  to 
the  intertropical  coasts,  and  especially  to  the  large  jungles  and  deep 
forests  at  the  northern  declivity  of  the  table-land,  where  sevenu 
genera  and  many  species  exist  that  are  not  found  elsewhere.  Africa 
has  a  fauna  in  many  respects  different  from  that  of  every  other  part 
of  the  globe;  for  although  about  100  of  its  quadrupeds  are  common 
to  other  countries,  there  are  250  species  of  its  own.  Several  of 
these  animals,  especially  the  larger  kinds,  are  distributed  over  the 
whole  table-land  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  highlands  of 
Abyssinia  and  Senegambia  without  the  smallest  variety,  and  many 
are  slightly  modified  in  colour  and  size.  Ruminating  animals  are 
Tery  numerouB,  though  few  have  been  domeatioated :  of  these  the 
89 
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mals  which  can  use  their  fore  and  hind  feet  as  hands,  as  monkeys 
and  apes ;  Cheiroptera,  animals  with  winged  arms,  as  bats ;  Cami- 
vora,  that  live  on  animal  food,  as  the  lion,  tiger,  bear,  &c. ;  Rodentia, 
or  gnawers,  as  beavers,  squirrels,  mice ;  Edentata  or  toothless  ani- 
mals,' as  anteaters  and  armadilloes;  Pachydermata,  or  thiok-skinned 
animals,  as  the  elephant,  the  horse,  hippopotamus,  and  hog ;  Rnmi- 
nantia,  animals  that  chew  the  cud,  as  camels,  lamas,  giraffes,  cows, 
sheep,  deer ;  Marsupialia,  possessing  a  pouch  in  which  the  young  is 
received  after  birth ;  and  Cetacese^  inhabiting  the  waters,  as  whales, 
dolphins,  porpoises,  &o. 

The  animal  creation,  like  the  vegetable,  varies  correspondingly 
with  height  and  latitude ;  the  changes  of  species  in  ascending  the 
Himalaya,  for  instance,  are  similar  to  what  a  traveller  would  meet 
with  in  his  journey  from  an  equatorial  to  a  high  latitude.  The 
number  of  land  animals  increases  from  the  frigid  zones  to  the  equa- 
tor, but  the  law  is  reversed  with  regard  to  the  marine  raammaliay 
which  abound  most  in  high  latitudes.  Taking  a  broad  view  of  the 
distribution  of  the  nine  orders  of  mammalia,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  tropical  forests  are  the  chief  abode  of  the  monkey  tribe :  Asia  is 
the  home  of  the  ape,  especially  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Anshipelago, 
as  far  as  the  most  easterly  meridian  of  Timor,  beyond  which  there 
are  none. 

They  abound  throughout  Africa  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Gibraltar,  where  the  Barbary  ape  or  magot  is  found  :  another  species 
of  magot  inhabits  the  island  of  Niphon,  the  northern  limit  of  mon- 
keys at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  old  continent. 

The  bats  that  live  on  fruits  are  chiefly  met  with  in  tropical  and 
warm  climates,  especially  in  the  Indian  Archipelago;  the  common 
bats,  which  live  on  insects,  and  are  so  numerous  in  species  as  to 
form  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  family,  are  found  everywhere 
except  in  arctic  America.  The  Vampire  is  only  met  with  in  tropi- 
cal America.  Carnivorous  mammalia  are  distributed  all  over  the 
globe,  though  very  unequally :  in  Australia  there  are  only  four 
species,  two  of  ^hich  are  bats ;  there  are  only  13  in  South  America, 
and  27  in  the  Oceanic  region ;  while  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Ame* 
rica  there  are  109,  in  Africa  130,  and  in  Asia  166  species  of  carni- 
vora;  and  so  rapid  is  their  increase  towards  the  tropical  regions, 
that  there  are  nearly  three  times  as  many  in  the  tropical  as  in  the 
temperate  zones. 

With  regard  to  the  Gnawers  or  Rodents,  species  of  the  same 
group  frequently  have  a  wide  range  in  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
parallels  of  latitude,  but  when  they  are  inhabitants  of  high  moun- 
tain-ridges they  follow  the  direction  of  the  chain,  whatever  that  may 
be,  and  groups  confined  to  high  latitudes  often  appear  again  at  great 

*  Or  more  proporly  wanting  certain  teeth,  as  the  canines  or  incison. 
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elevations  in  low  latitudes.  The  Edentata  are  particularly  cbarao- 
teristic  of  South  America,  where  there  are  three  times  as  many 
species  as  (here  are  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia  taken  together. 
In  the  three  latter  countries  they  only  occur  at  intervals,  but  in 
America  they  extend  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  plains  of 
Patagonia.  Thick-skinned  animals  are  very  abundant  in  the  old 
continent,  especially  in  Asia  and  Africa ;  they  have  been  introduced 
into  North  America  by  man,  but  in  the  southern  part  of  that  conti- 
nent the  only  indigenous  species  is  the  Tapir.  The  Ruminantia 
abound  all  over  the  temperate  and  tropical  countries  of  both  conti- 
nents, and  three  species  are  found  as  far  as  the  Arctic  regions — there 
are  neither  Ruminantia  nor  Pachydcrmata  in  Australia.  The  Mar- 
supialia  are  confined  to  Australia,  New  Guinea,  and  America. 

The  distribution  of  animals  is  guided  by  laws  analogous  to  those 
which  regulate  the  distribution  of  plants,  insects,  fishes,  and  birds. 
Each  continent,  and  even  different  parts  of  the  same  continent,  are 
centres  of  zoological  families,  which  have  always  existed  there,  and 
nowhere  else }  each  group  being  almost  always  specifically  different 
from  all  others. 

Food,  security,  and  temperature  have  little  influence,  as  primary 
causes,  in  the  distribution  of  animals.  The  plains  of  America  are 
not  less  fit  for  rearing  oxen  than  the  meadows  of  Europe ;  yet  the 
common  ox  was  not  found  in  that  continent  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery; and  with  regard  to  temperature,  this  animal  thrives  on  the 
Llanos  of  Venezuela  and  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ay  res  as  well  as  on 
the  steppes  in  Europe.  The  horse  is  another  example :  originally  a 
native  of  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  he  now  roams  wild  in  herds  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  on  the  grassy  plains  of  America,  though  un- 
known in  that  continent  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest.'  All 
animals,  however,  are  not  so  flexible  in  their  constitutions,  for  most 
of  them  would  perish  from  change  of  climate.  The  stations  which 
the  different  families  now  occupy  must  have  been  allotted  to  them  as 
each  part  of  the  land  rose  above  the  ocean ;  and  beq^^use  they  have 
found  in  these  stations  all  that  was  necessary  for  their  existence, 
many  have  never  wandered  from  them,  notwithstanding  their  powers 
of  locomotion ;  while  others  have  migrated,  but  only  within  certain 
bounds. 

Instinct  leads  animals  to  migrate  when  they  become  too  numer 
ous :  the  rat  in  Kamtchatka,  according  to  Pennant,  sets  out  in  spring 
in  great  multitudes,  and  travels  800  miles,  swimming  over  rivers  and 
lakes;  and  the  Lapland  marmot  or  Lemming,  a  native  in  the  moun 
taius  of  Kolcn,  migrates  in  bands,  once  or  twice  iu  25  years,  to  the 

'  There  exist,  however,  remaiDS  of  an  extinct  species  of  horse  in  several 
parts  of  South  America,  contemporaneous  with  the  mastodons,  and  gigantio 
lost  Edentata  of  that  continent 
38* 
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Western  Ocean,  which  they  enter  and  are  drowned ;  other  hands  go 
through  Swedish  Lapland  and  perish  in  the  Qulf  of  Bothnia.  ThoB 
nature  provides  a  remedy  against  the  over-increase  of  any  one  spe- 
cies, and  maintains  the  balance  of  the  whole.  A  temporary  migra- 
tion for  food  is  not  uncommon  in  animals.  The  wild  ass,  a  native 
of  the  deserts  of  Great  Tartary,  in  summer  feeds  to  the  east  and 
north  of  the  lake  of  Aral,  and  in  autumn  they  migrate  in  thoasands 
to  the  north  of  India,  and  even  to  Persia.*  The  ruminating  animals 
that  dwell  in  the  inaccessible  parts  of  the  Himalaya  descend  to  their 
lower  declivities  in  search  of  food  in  winter;  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son the  reindeer 'and  musk-ox  leave  the  Arctic  snows  for  a  more 
southern  latitude. 

The  Arctic  regions  form  a  district  common  to  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  On  this  account,  the  animals  inhabiting  the  northern 
parts  of  these  continents  are  sometimes  identical,  often  very  similar; 
in  fact,  there  is  no  genus  of  quadrupeds  in  the  Arctic  regions  thai 
is  not  found  in  the  three  continents,  though  there  are  only  27  spe- 
cies common  to  all,  and  these  are  mostly  fur-bearing  animals.  In 
the  temperate  zone  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which  forms  an  uninter- 
rupted region,  identity  of  species  is  occasionally  met  with,  but  for 
the  most  part  marked  by  such  varieties  in  size  and  colour  as  might 
be  expected  to  arise  from  difference  of  food  and  climate.  The  same 
genera  are  sometimes  found  in  the  intertropical  parts  of  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  America,  but  the  same  species  never;  much  less  in  the 
south  temperate  zones  of  these  continents,  where  all  the  animals  are 
different,  whether  birds,  beasts,  insects,  or  reptiles;  but  in  similar 
climates  analogous  tribes  replace  one  another. 

Europe  has  no  family  and  no  order  peculiarly  its  own,  and  many 
of  its  species  are  common  to  other  countries ;  consequently  the  great 
zoological  districts,  where  the  subject  is  viewed  on  a  broad  scale,  are 
Asia,  Africa,  Oceanica,  America,  and  Australia;  but  in  each  of 
these  there  are  smaller  districts,  to  which  particular  genera  and 
families  are  confined.  Yet  when  the  regions  are  not  separated  by 
lofty  mountain-chains,  acting  as  barriers,  the  races  are  in  most  cases 
blended  together  on  the  confines  between  the  two  districts,  bo  that 
there  is  not  a  sudden  change. 

EUROPEAN  QUADRUPEDS. 
The  character  of  the  animals  of  temperate  Europe  has  been  more 
changed  by  the  progress  of  civilization  than  that  of  any  other  quar- 

'  Perhaps  no  quadruped  in  the  wild  state  will  be  found  to  have  so  wide 

a  vertical  range  of  habitat  as  this  animal.    It  is  found  in  the  plains  of  Tar- 

tary,  in  the  valley    >f  the  Tigris,  at  a  very  few  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 

'  in  the  most  elevated  valleys  of  the  Himalaya  and  in  Tibet,  at  elevations 

f  tceeding  15,200  feet 
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ter  of  the  globe.  Many  of  its  original  inhabitants  have  been  extir- 
pated, and  new  races  introduced ;  but  it  seems  always  to  have  had 
^various  animals  capable  of  being  domesticated.  The  wild  cattle  in 
the  parks  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  P]arl  of  Tankerville  are 
the  only  remnants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  British  forests, 
though  they  were  spread  over  Europe,  and  perhaps  were  the  parent 
stock  from  which  the  European  cattle  of  the  present  time  have  de- 
scended ;  the  Aurochs,  a  race  nearly  extinct,  and  found  only  in  the 
forests  of  Lithuania,  may  also  have  some  claim  to  having  furnished 
the  races  of  our  domestic  cattle.  Both  are  supposed  to  have  come 
from  Asia.  The  Mouflon,  which  exists  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  ia 
by  some  supposed  to  be  the  parent  stock  of  our  domestic  sheep. 
The  pig,  the  goat,  the  red  and  fallow-deer  have  been  reclaimed,  and 
also  the  reindeer,  which  cannot  strictly  be  called  European,  since  it 
also  inhabits  the  northern  regions  of  Asia  and  America.  The  Cat 
is  European ;  and  altogether  eight  or  ten  species  of  our  domestic 
quadrupeds  have  sprung  from  native  animals. 

A  remarkable  uniformity  prevails  in  the  organization  and  instincts 
of  each  species  of  animal  in  its  wild  state.  Many  adapt  themselves 
to  change  of  climate :  after  some  generations  their  habits  and  organ- 
ization alter  by  degrees  to  suit  the  new  condition  in  which  they  are 
placed,  but  domestication  is  the  cause  of  all  our  tame  and  useful 
tribes;  by  high  cultivation  and  training  great  changes  have  been 
produced  in  form ;  and  in  some  instances  habits  and  powers  of  per- 
ception are  induced,  approaching  to  reason,  which  remain  hereditary 
as  long  as  the  breed  is  unchanged. 

There  are  still  about  180  wild  quadrupeds  in  Europe:  45  of 
these  are  also  foiind  in  Western  Asia,  and  nine  in  northern  Africa.  < 
The  most  remarkable  are  the  reindeer,  elk,  red  and  fallow-deer,  the 
roebuck,  glutton,  lynx,  polecat,  several  wild  cats,  the  common  and 
black  squirrels,  the  fox,  wild  boarj-i^olf,  the  black  and  the  brown 
bear,  several  species  of  weasels  and  mice.  The  otter  is  common; 
but  the  beaver  is  now  found  only  on  the  Khine,  the  Rhone,  the 
Danube,  and  some  other  large  rivers;  rabbits  and  hares  are  numer- 
ous ;  the  hedgehog  is  everywhere ;  the  porcupine  in  southern  Eu- 
rope only ;  the  chamois  and  ibex  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Many 
species  of  these  animals  arc  widely  distributed  over  Europe,  gene- 
rally with  variations  in  size  and  colour.  The  Chamois  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  though  the  same  in  species,  is  slightly  varied  in  ap- 
pearance; and  the  fox  of  the  most  northern  parts  of  Europe  is 
larger  than  that  of  Italy,  with  a  thicker  fur,  and  of  somewhat  dif- 
ferent colour. 

Some  animals  never  descend  below  a  certain  height,  as  the  ibex 
and  chamois,  which  live  on  higher  ground  than  any  of  their  ordefi 
being  usually  found  between  the  region  of  trees  and  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow,  which  is  about  8900  feet  on  the  southeroi  and  8200 
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on  the  northern  declivities  of  the  Alps.  The  red  deer  does  not  as- 
cend beyond  7000  feet,  and  the  fallow-deer  not  more  than  6000, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea:  these  two,  however,  descend  to  the 
plains,  the  former  never  do.  The  bear,  the  lynx,  and  the  stoat  are 
sometimes  met  with  nearly  at  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 

Some  European  animals  are  much  circumscribed  in  their  locality. 
The  Ichneumon  is  peculiar  to  Egypt;  the  mouflon  is  confined  to 
Corsica  and  Sardinia ;  a  species  of  weasel  and  bat  inhabit  Sardinia 
only ;  and  Sicily  has  several  peculiar  bats  and  mice.  There  is  only 
one  species  of  mqpkey  in  Europe,  which  lives  on  the  rock  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  broucht  from  Africa.  All  the 
indigenbus  British  quadrupeds  now  existing,  together  with  the  ex- 
tinct hyaena,  tiger,  bear,  and  wolf,  whose  bones  have  been  found  in 
caverns,  are  also  found  in  the  same  state  in  Germany.  Ireland  was 
probably  separated  by  the  Irish  Channel  from  England  before  all 
the  animals  had  migrated  to  the  latter;  so  that  our  squirrel,  mole, 
pole-cat,  dormouse,  and  several  smaller  quadrupeds,  never  reached 
the  sister  island.  Mr.  Owen  has  shown  that  the  Britich  horse,  ass, 
hog,  the  smaller  wild  ox,  the  goat,  roe,  beaver,  and  many  small 
rodents,  are  the  same  species  with  those  which  had  co-existed  with 
the  mammoth  or  fossil  elephant,  the  great  northern  hippopotamus, 
and  two  kinds  of  rhinoceros  long  extinct.  So  that  a  part  only  of 
the  modem  tertiary  fauna  has  perished,  from  whence  he  infers  thai 
the  cause  of  theii;' destruction  was  not  a  violent  universal  catastrophe 
from  which  none  could  escape.  The  Bos  longifrons  and  the  gigantic 
Elk  of  the  Irish  bogs  were  probably  co-existent  with  man. 

ASIATIC  QUADRUPEDS. 

Asia  has  a  greater  number  and  a  greater  variety  of  wild  animals 
than  any  country,  except  America,  and  also  a  larger  proportion  of 
those  that  are  domesticated.  Though  civilized  from  the  earliest 
ages,  the  destruction  of  the  animal  creation  has  not  been  so  great  as 
in  Europe,  owing  to  the  inaccessible  height  of  the  mountains,  the 
extent  of  the  plains  and  deserts,  and,  not  least,  to  the  impenetrable 
forests  and  jungles,  which  afiPord  them  a  safe  retreat :  288  mamma- 
lia are  Asiatic,  of  which  186  are  common  to  it  and  other  countries; 
these,  however,  chiefly  belong  to  the  temperate  zone. 

Asia  Minor  is  a  district  of  transition  from  the  fauna  of  Europe  to 
that  of  Asia.  There  the  chamois,  the  bouquetin  or  ibex,  the  brown 
bear,  the  wolf,  fox,  bare,  and  others,  are  mingled  with  the  hyaena, 
the  Angora  goat,  which  bears  a  valuable  fleece,  the  Argali  or  wild 
sheep,  the  white  squirrel ;  and  even  the  Bengal  royal  Tiger  is  some- 
times seen  on  Mount  Ararat,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  Azerbijan  and 
the  mountains  in  Persia. 

Arabia  is  inhabited  by  the  hyaena,  panther,  jackal,  and  wolf.  An- 
telopes and  monkeys  are  found  in  Yemen.     Most  of  these  are  also 
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iDdigenous  Id  Persia.  The  wild  qbs,  or  Onagra,  a  hafidsome  spirited 
animal  of  great  speed,  and  so  shy  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ap- 
proach it,  wanders  in  herds  over  the  plains  and  table-lands  of  Cen- 
tral Asia.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Indian  desert,  and  especially  in 
the  Kun  of  Cutch — "  the  wilderness  and  barren  lands  are  his  dwell* 
ing'* — and  in  the  most  elevated  regions  of  Tartary  and  Tibet,  on  the 
shores  of  the  sacred  lakes  of  Manasarowar  and  Eakasthal,  at  a  height 
of  more  than  15,250  feet  above  the  sea.' 

The  table-lands  and  mountains  which  divide  eastern  Asia  almost 
into  polar  and  tropical  zones,  produce  as  great  a  distinction  in  the 
character  of  its  indigenous  fauna.  The  severity  6f  the  climate  in 
Siberia  renders  the  skins  of  its  numerous  fur-bearing  animali  more* 
valuable.  These  are  reindeer,  elks,  wolves,  the  large  white  bear, 
that  lives  among  the  ice  on  its  Arctic  shores,  several  other  bears,  the 
lynx,  various  kinds  of  martens  and  cats,  the  common,  the  blue,  and 
the  black  fox,  the  ermine,  and  the  sable.  The  fur  of  these  last  is 
much  esteemed,  and  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  sea-otter,  which 
inhabits  the  shores  on  both  sides  of  the  northern  Pacific. 

Many  of  the  Asiatic  species  of  gnawers  are  confined  to  Siberia. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  flying  squirrel,  the  Jerboa, 
which  burrows  in  sandy  deserts,  on  the  table-land  and  elsewhere. 
The  Altai  Mountains  teem  with  wild  animals :  besides  many  of  those 
mentioned,  we  also  find  here  several  large  stags,  bears,  some  peculiar 
weasels,  the  argali,  and  the  wild  sheep.  The  wild  goat  of  the  Alps 
is  found  in  the  Sayansk  part  of  the  chain ;  the  Glutton  and  mu^- 
deer  in  the  Baikal ;  and  in  Daouria  the  red-deer  and  the  Antelope 
Saiga.  The  Bengal  tiger  and  the  Felis  Irbis,  a  species  of  panther, 
wander  from  the  Celestial  Mountains  to  the  Altai  and  into  southern 
Siberia :  the  Tiger  is  met  with  even  on  the  banks  of  the  Obi,  and 
also  in  China,  though  in  the  northern  regions  it  difiers  considerably, 
but  not  specifically,  from  that  of  Bengal ;  thus  it  can  bear  a  mean 
annual  temperature  of  from  81^  of  Fahrenheit  to  the  freezing  point. 
The  Tapir,  and  many  of  the  animals  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  are 
found  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Chinese  empire.  The  ani- 
mals of  Japan  have  a  strong  analogy  with  those  of  Europe :  many 
are  identical,  or  slightly  varied,  as  the  badger,  otter,  mole,  common 
fox,  marten,  and  squirrel.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  species  of 
bear  in  the  island  of  Jesso  resembles  the  grizzly  bear  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  North  America.     A  chamois  in  other  parts  of  Japan 

'  It  is  by  DO  means  certain  that  the  wild  Ass  of  the  three  countries  men- 
tioned in  the  text  belongs  to  the  eame  species.  The  Kinng  of  Tibet  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Dziggetai  (Equua  Hemionus  of  Pallas),  which  is  met 
with  thronghont Central  Asia;  but  the  species  found  in  the  Run  of  Cutch 
is  of  a  different  colour  and  form :  whilst  the  one  neighs  like  a  horse,  th« 
other  brays  like  an  ass ;  in  one  the  striped  colour  of  the  xebra  family  is 
said  to  exist  in  the  young,  and  not  in  the  second. 
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18  similar  to  tlie  Antelope  montana  of  the  same  monntains:  and 
other  animals  native  in  Japan  are  the  same  with  those  in  Sumatra; 
so  that  its  founa  is  a  combination  of  those  of  very  distant  regions. 

A  few  animals  are  peculiar  to  the  high  cold  plains  of  the  table- 
land of  eastern  Asia :  the  Dziggetai,  a  very  fleet  animal,  is  peculiar 
to  these  Tartarian  steppes.  Two  species  of  antelopes  inhabit  the 
plains  of  Tibet,  congregating  in  immense  herds,  with  sentinels  so 
vigilant  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  approach  them. 

The  Dzeran,  or  yellow  goat,  which  is  both  swift  and  shy,  and  the 
handsome  Tartar  ox,  are  natives  of  these  wilds ;  also  the  shawl-wool 
ffoat  and  the  Manul,  from  which  the  Angora  cat,  so  much  admired 
m  Persia  and  Europe,  is  descended.  Most  of  the  animals  that  live 
at  such  heights  cannot  exist  in  less  elevated  and  warmer  regions, 
exhibiting  a  striking  instance  of  the  limited  distribution  of  species. 
Goats  and  sheep  endure  best  the  rarefied  air  and  great  cold  of  high 
lands :  the  Cashmere  goat  and  Argali  sheep  browse  on  the  plains 
of  Tibet  at  elevations  of  from  10,000  to  13,000  feet;  the  Rass,  a 
sheep  with  spiral  horns,  lives  on  the  table-lands  of  Pamer,  which 
are  15,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  also  the  Kutch-gar,  a  species  of 
sheep  which  is  about  the  height  of  a  year-old  colt,  with  fine  curlinff 
horns :  they  congregate  in  flocks  of  many  hundreds,  and  are  hunted 
by  the  nomade  tribes  of  Kirghis. 

The  ruminating  animals  of  Asia  are  more  numerous  than  those 
of  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  64  species  are  native,  and  46  of 
these  exist  there  only.  There  are  several  species  of  wild  oxen  ;  one 
in  the  Birmese  empire,  and  on  the  mountains  of  north-eastern  India, 
with  spiral  twisted  horns.  The  buflalo  is  a  native  of  China,  India, 
Borneo,  and  the  Sunda  Islands ;  it  is  a  large  animal,  formidable  in  a 
wild  state,  but  domesticated  throughout  the  East.  It  was  introduced 
into  Italy  in  the  sixth  century,  and  large  herds  now  graze  in  the 
low  marshy  plains  near  the  sea. 

Various  kinds  of  oxen  have  been  domesticated  in  India  from  time 
immemorial :  the  Zebu  or  Indian  ox,  with  a  hump  on  the  shoulders, 
has  been  venerated  by  the  Brahmins  for  ages ;  the  beautTful  white 
silky  tail  of  the  domesticated  ox,  or  Yak,  of  Tartary,  used  in  the 
East  to  drive  away  flies,  was  adopted  as  the  Turkish  standard ;  and 
the  common  Indian  ox  difiers  from  all  others  in  the  great  speed  of 
its  course.  Some  other  species  of  cattle  have  been  tamed,  and  some 
are  still  wild  in  India,  Java,  and  other  Asiatic  islands.  The  Cash- 
mere goat,  which  bears  the  shawl-wool,  is  the  most  valuable  of  the 
endless  varieties  of  goats  and  sheep  of  Asia;  it  is  kept  in  large 
herds  in  the  great  valleys  on  the  northern  and  Southern  declivities 
of  the  Himalaya,  and  in  the  upper  regions  of  Bhotan,  where  the 
cold  climate  is  congenial  to  it. 

MThe  Bactrian  camel,  with  two  humps,  is  strong,  rough,  and  hairy, 
^'1  said  to  be  found  in  a  wild  state  in  the  desert  of  Shamo :  it  ia 
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ihe  camel  of  central  Asia^  north  of  the  Himalaya  and  Taurus,  also 
of  the  Crimea  and  the  countries  round  the  Caucasus.  The  more 
common  or  Arabian  camel  with  one  hump  is  a  native  of  Asia,  though 
only  known  now  in  a  domesticated  state :  it  has  been  introduced 
into  Africa,  Italy,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  even  into  the  elevated 
regions  of  the  Peru-Bolivian  Andes.  The  best  come  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Nejed  in  Arabia,  which,  on  that  account,  is  called  the 
**  mother  of  Camels.''  The  camel  of  Oman  is  remarkable  for  beauty 
and  swiftness. 

Ten  species  of  antelopes  and  twenty  of  deer  are  peculiar  to  Asia : 
two  species  of  antelopes  have  already  been  mentioned  as  peculiar  to 
the  table-lands,  the  others  are  distributed  in  the  Asiatic  archipelago. 
The  genuine  musk-deer  (Moschus  moschiferus)  inhabits  the  moun* 
tainous  countries  of  central  and  south-eastern  Asia,  between  China 
and  Tartary,  the  regions  round  lake  Baikal,  the  Altai  mountains, 
Nepaul,  Bhotan,  Tibet,  and  the  adjacent  countries  of  China  and 
Tonquin. 

Asia  possesses  about  ten  native  species  of  Pachydermata,  including 
the  elephant,  horse,  and  ass,  which  have  been  domesticated  from  the 
time  of  the  earliest  historical  records.  The  horse  is  supposed  to 
have  existed  wild  in  the  plains  of  central  Asia,  as  the  dromedary 
in  Arabia;  though  now  they  are  only  Known  as  domestic  animals. 
The  Arabian  and  Persian  horses  possess  acknowledged  excellence 
and  beauty,  and  from  these  our  best  European  horses  are  descended ; 
the  African  horse,  which  was  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  MoorS| 
is  probably  of  the  same  race. 

The  elephant  has  long  been  a  domestic  animal  in  Asia,  though  it 
still  roams  wild  in  formidable  herds  through  the  forests  and  jungles 
at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  in  other  parts  of  India,  the  Indo-Chi- 
nese peninsula,  and  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Ceylon ;  the  hunting 
elephant  is  esteemed  the  most  noble.  A  one-horned  rhinoceros  is  a 
native  of  continental  Asia. 

There  are  several  genera  of  Asiatic  carnivorous  animals,  of  which 
the  royal  tiger  is  the  handsomest  and  the  most  formidable ;  its  fa- 
vourite habitation  is  in  the  jungles  of  Hindostan,  though  it  wanders 
nearly  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  Himalaya,  to  the  Per- 
sian and  Armenian  mountains,  to  Siberia  and  China.  Leopards  and 
panthers  are  common,  and  there  is  a  nameless  variety  of  the  lion  in 
Guzerat;  the  Cheetah,  used  in  hunting,  is  the  only  one  of  the  pan- 
thers capable  of  being  tamed.  The  hyeena  is  found  everywhere, 
excepting  the  Birman  empire,  in  which  there  are  neither  wolves, 
bysenas,  foxes,  nor  jackals.  There  are  four  species  of  bears  in  India; 
that  of  Nepaul  has  valuable  fur :  the  wild  boar,  hog,  and  dogs  of 
endless  variety,  abound. 

The  edentata  have  only  two  representatives  in  India,  which  di£fer 
from  all  others  except  tho  African,  in  being  covered  with^  imbricated 
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scales.  Of  these  the  short-tailed  pangolin,  or  scaly  ant^ater,  is 
found  throughout  the  Deccan,  Bengal,  Nepanl,  the  southern  pro- 
Tinces  of  China,  and  Formosa. 

The  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  form  a 
ecological  province  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  beine  allied  to  the 
faunas  of  India,  Australia,  and  South  America,  yet  having  animals 
exclusively  its  own.  The^  royal  tiger  is  in  great  abundanoe  in  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  also  the  black  variety  of  the  panther, 
leopard,  trild  cats,  multitudes  of  elephants,  the  rhinoceros  of  all 
three  species,  the  Malayan  tapir,  many  deer,  the  Babiroussa  hoc, 
and  another  species  of  that  genus.  Some  groups  of  the  islands 
have  several  animals  in  common,  either  identical  or  with  slight  va- 
riations, that  are  altogether  wanting  in  other  islands,  which,  in  their 
turn,  have  creatures  of  their  own.  Many  species  are  common  to 
the  Archipelago  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  continent,  or 
even  to  China,  Bengal,  Hindostan,  and  Ceylon.  Flymg  quadrupeds 
are  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  archipelago,  though  some  do  not 
absolutely  ny,  but,  by  an  extension  of  the  skin  of  their  sides  to 
their  legs,  which  serves  as  a  parachute,  are  enabled  to  take  long 
leaps  and  to  support  themselves  in  the  air.  Nocturnal  fljring  squir- 
rels, of  several  species,  are  common  to  the  Malayan  peninsula  and 
the  Sunda  islands,  especially  Java;  and  three  species  of  flying 
Lemurs  inhabit  Sunda,  Malacca,  and  the  Pelew  Islands.  '  Besides 
these,  there  are  the  frugivorous  bats,  which  really  fly,  diflering  from 
bats  in  other  countries  by  living  exclusively  upon  vegetable  food. 
The  edible  Roussette,  or  Kalong,  one  of  the  largest  known,  appears 
in  flocks  of  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
Banda  :  the  pteropus  funereus,  another  of  these  large  bats,  assem- 
bles in  as  great  numbers. 

A  hundred  and  eighty  species  of  the  ape  and  monkey  tribe  are 
entirely  Asiatic:  monkeys  are  found  only  on  the  coast  of  India, 
Cochin-China,  and  the  Sunda  Islands :  the  long-armed  apes  or  Oib- 
bona  belong  to  the  Sunda  Islands  and  the  Malayan  peninsula.  The 
Simayang,  a  very  large  ape  of  Sumatra  and  Bencoolen,  moves  about 
in  large  troops,  following  a  leader,  and  makes  a  howling  noise  at 
sunrise  and  sunset  that  is  heard  miles  ofi".  Sumatra  and  Borneo 
are  the  peculiar  abode  of  the  Orang-outang,  a  name  which  in  the 
Malay  language  signifies  the  '<man  of  woods/'  except  perhaps  the 
Chimpanzee  of  Africa,  it .  approaches  nearest  to  man.  It  has  never 
spread  over  the  islands  it  inhabits,  though  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
to  prevent  it,  but  it  finds  all  that  is  necessary  within  a  limited  dis- 
trict. The  orang-outang  and  the  long-armed  apes  have  extraordinary 
muscular  strength,  and  swing  from  tree  to  tree  by  their  arms. 

Inc  Malays  have  given  the  name  of  orang,  or  man,  to  the  whole 
tribe,  on  account  of  their  intelligence  as  well  as  their  form. 

A  two-homed  rhinoceros  is  p^oliar  to  Java^  of  a  different  speeies 
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from  the  African,  also  the  Fclis  macrocelis,  and  a  very  large  bear ; 
there  are  only  two  species  of  squirrels  in  Java,  which  is  remarkable, 
as  the  Sunda  Islands  are  rich  in  them.  The  Royal  tiger  of  India 
and  the  elephant  are  found  only  in  Sumatra,  and  the  Babiroussa 
lives  in  Borneo;  but  these  two  islands  have  many  quadrupeds  in 
common,  as  a  leopard,  the  one-homed  rhinoceros,  the  black  antelope, 
some  graceful  miniature  creatures  of  the  deer  kind,  the  Tapir,  also 
found  in  Malacca,  besides  a  wild  boar,  an  inhabitant  of  all  the 
marshy  forests  from  Borneo  to  New  Guinea.  In  the  larger  islands 
deer  abound,  some  as  large  as  the  elk,  probably  the  Hippelaphos  of 
Aristotle. 

The  Anoa,  a  ruminating  animal  about  the  size  of  a  sheep,  a  spe- 
cies of  antelope,  shy  and  savage,  goes  in  herds  in  the  mountains  of 
Celebes,  where  many  forms  of  animals  strangers  to  the  Sunda  Islands 
begin  to  appear,  as  some  sorts  of  phalangers,  or  pouched  quadrupeds. 
These  new  forms  become  more  numerous  in  the  Moluccas,  which  are 
inhabited  by  flying  phalangers  and  other  pouched  animals,  with  hair- 
less scaly  tails.  The  phalangers  are  nocturnal,  and  live  on  trees. 
In  New  Guinea  there  are  Kangaroos,  the  spotted  phalanger,  the 
New  Guinea  hog,  and  the  Papua  dog,  said  to  be  the  origin  of  all  the 
native  dogs  in  Australia  and  Occanioa^  wild  or  tame. 

The  fauna  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  analogous  to  that  in  the 
Sunda  Islands.  They  have  several  quadrupeds  in  common  with 
India  and  Ceylon,  but  there  are  others  which  probably  are  not  found 
in  these  localities. 

AFRICAN  QUADRUPEDS. 

The  opposite  extremes  of  aridity  and  moisture  in  the  African  con- 
tinent have  had  great  influence  in  the  nature  and  distribution  of  its 
animals ;  and  since  by  far  the  greater  part  consists  of  plains  utterly 
barren  or  covered  by  temporary  verdure,  and  watered  by  inconstant 
streams  that  flow  only  a  few  months  in  the  year,  fleet  animals,  fitted 
to  live  on  arid  plains,  are  far  more  abundant  than  those  that  require 
rich  yegetation  and  much  water.  The  latter  are  chiefly  confined  to 
the  intertropical  coasts,  and  especially  to  the  large  j uncles  and  deep 
forests  at  the  northern  declivity  of  the  table-land,  wnere  sevenu 
genera  and  many  species  exist  that  are  not  found  elsewhere.  Africa 
has  a  fauna  in  many  respects  different  from  that  of  every  other  part 
of  the  globe ;  for  although  about  100  of  its  quadrupeds  are  common 
to  other  countries,  there  are  250  species  of  its  own.  Several  of 
these  animals,  especially  the  larger  kinds,  are  distributed  over  the 
whole  table-land  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  highhinds  of 
Abyssinia  and  Senegambia  without  the  smallest  variety,  and  many 
are  slightly  modified  in  colour  and  size.  Ruminating  animals  are 
very  numeroaBj  ihough  few  haye  been  dMuestioated :  of  these  the 
89 
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OX  of  Abjssioia  and  Boraou  is  remarkable  from  the  extnujidiiiaij 
size  of  ilH  Lorng,  which  are  sometimes  2  feet  in  circomferenoe  mt  the 
root ;  and  the  Galla  ox  of  Ab^'psioia  has  horns  4  feet  long.  There 
are  many  African  varieties  of  Bufialo ;  that  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  is  a  large,  fierce  animal,  wandering  in  herds  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  even  to  Abyssinia :  the  flesh  of  the  whole  race  is  tainted 
with  the  odour  of  musk.  The  African  sheep  and  goats,  of  which 
there  arc  many  varieties,  differ  from  those  of  other  countries ;  the 
wool  of  all  is  coarse,  except  that  of  the  Merino  sheep,  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Moors  from  Morocco. 

No  country  has  produced  a  ruminating  animal  similar  to  the 
Giraffe,  or  Camelopard,  which  ranges  widely  over  South  Africa  from 
the  northern  banks  of  the  Gareep,  or  Orange  river,  to  the  Great 
Desert;  it  is  also  found  in  Dongolaand  in  Abyssinia.  It  is  a  gentle, 
timid  animal,  and  has  been  seen  in  troops  of  100.  The  earliest 
record  we  have  of  it  is  on  the  sculptured  monuments  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  was  brought  to  Rome  to  grace 
the  triumphs  of  a  victorious  emperor. 

Africa  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  land  of  the  genus  Antelope, 
which  is  found  in  every  part  of  it,  where  it  represents  the  deer  of 
Kurope,  Asia,  and  America.  '  Different  species  have  their  peculiar 
localities,  while  others  are  widely  dispersed,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  any  sensible  variety  of  size  or  colour.  The 
greater  number  are  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  while  a  few  penetrate 
into  the  forests.  Sixty  species  have  been  described,  of  which  at 
least  26  arc  found  north  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  in  the  adjacent  countries.  They  are  of  every  size,  from  the 
pigmy  antelope,  not  larger  than  a  hare,  to  the  Caama,  which  is  as 
largo  as  an  ox.  Timidity  is  the  universal  character  of  the  race. 
Most  species  arc  gregarious ;  and  the  number  in  a  herd  is  far  too 
great  even  to  guess  at.  Like  all  animals  that  feed  in  groups,  they 
nave  sentinels ;  and  they  are  the  easy  prey  of  so  many  carnivorous 
animals,  that  their  safety  requires  the  precaution.  At  the  head  of 
their  enemies  is  Che  lion,  who  lurks  among  the  tall  reeds  at  the 
fountain,  to  seize  them  when  they  come  to  drink.  They  are  graceful 
in  their  motions,  especially  the  Spring-Buck,  which  goes  in  a  com- 

!)act  troop ;  and  in  their  march  there  is  constantly  one  which  gathers 
ts  slender  limbs  together,  and  bounds  into  the  air.' 

Africa  has  only  two  species  of  deer,  both  belonging  to  the  Atlas : 
one  is  the  common  fallow-deer  of  Europe. 

The  38  species  of  rodentia,  or  gnawing  quadrupeds,  of  this  con- 

*  The  reader  will  find  an  interesting  enumeration  of  the  South  African 
antelopes  in  an  article  in  the  179tb  Number  of  the  *  Quarterly  Review,' 
•vMimtly  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  naturalist,  on  Mr.  Gordon  Cum- 
aln(*i  •  Hunter's  life  in  South  Africa.' 
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tinent,  live  on  the  plains,  and  many  of  them  are  leaping  animals, 
as  the  Jerboa  capensis.     Squirrels  are  comparatively  rare. 

There  are  some  species  of  the  horse  peculiar  to  South  Africa ;  of 
these  the  gaily-striped  Zebra  and  the  more  sober-coloured  Quagga 
wander  in  troops  over  the  plains,  often  in  company  with  ostriches. 
Ao  alliance  between  creatures  differing  in  nature  and  habits  is  not 
easily  accounted  for.  The  two-horned  rhinoceros  of  Africa  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Asia ;  there  are  certainly  three,  and  probably 
five,  Rpecies  of  these  huge  animals  peculiar  to  the  table-land.  Br. 
Smith  saw  150  in  one  day  near  the  24th  parallel  of  South  latitude. 
The  Hippopotamus  is  exclusively  African :  multitudes  inhabit  the 
lakes  and  rivers  in  the  tropical  and  southern  parts  of  the  continent; 
those  that  inhabit  the  Nile  and  Senegal  appear  to  belong  to  different 
species.  An^Elephant  differing  in  species  from  that  of  Asia  is  so 
numerous,  that  200  have  been  seen  in  a  herd  near  lake  T.chad. 
They  are  not  domesticated  in  Africa,  and  are  hunted  by  the  natives 
for  their  tusks.  The  Phacochoere,  or  Ethiopian  hog,  and  a  species 
of  Hyrax,  are  among  the  Pachydermata  of  this  country.  The 
monkey  is  found  in  all  the  hot  parts  of  Africa :  peculiar  genera  are 
allotted  to  particular  di:«tricts.  Except  a  few  in  Asia,  the  family  of 
Guenons  is  found  in  no  part  of  the  world  but  about  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  on  or  near  the  coasts  of  Loando  and  Guinea,  where 
they  swarm. 

The  species  are  numerous,  and  vary  much  in  size  and  colours ; 
the  Cynocephalus,  or  dog-headed  Baboon,  with  a  face  like  that  of  a 
dog,  is  large,  ferocious,  and  dungerous.  A  species  of  these  Baboons 
inhabits  Guinea,  others  the  southern  parts  of  the  table-land,  and 
one  is  met  with  everywhere  from  Sennaar  to  Caffraria.  A  remark- 
able long-haired  species,  the  Hamadryas,  is  found  in  the  mountains 
of  Abyssinia,  8000  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  Mandrills,  which  belong 
^  to  the  same  genus,  come  from  the  coasts  of  Guinea.  The  magot, 
or  Barbary  ape,  is  in  North  Africa.  The  African  long-haired  tail- 
less apes,  forming  the  genus  Colobus,  are  met  with  in  the  tropical 
districts  on  the  west  coast ;  the  C.  Polycomos,  or  king  of  the  mon- 
keys, so  called  by  the  natives  from  its  beautiful  fur  and  singular 
head  of  bushy  hair,  is  met  with  in  the  forests  about  Sierra  L^ne  ; 
another  of  these  is  peculiar  in  the  low  lands  of  Gojam  Kulla,  and 
Damot.  The  Chimpanzee,  which  so  nearly  approaches  the  human 
form,  inhabits  the  forests  of  South- Western  Africa  from  Cape  Negro 
to  the  Gambia.  Living  in  troops,  like  most  apes  and  monkeys, 
which  are  eminently  gregarious,  it  is  very  intelligent  and  easily 
tamed.  A  new  species  of  the  African  Chimpanzee,  equalling  in 
size  the  Orang-outang,  has  been  recently  described  by  Professor 
Owen  :  it  is  probably  the  largest  of  the  quadrumana,  and  by  all  ac- 
counts the  most  dangerous  and  ferocio^is. 

Baron  Homboldt  observes  that- all  apes  resembling  man  have  aa 
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exprossioQ  of  sadness ;  that  their  gaiety  diminishes  as  their  intelli- 
gence increases. 

Africa  possesses  the  cat  tribe  in  great  variety  and  beauty ;  lions, 
leopards,  and  panthers  are  numerous  throughout  the  continent; 
senals  and  viverrine  cats  inhabit  the  torrid  districts;  and  the  lion 
of  the  Atlas  has.  ever  been  considered  the  most  formidable  of  car- 
nivorous animals.  In  no  country  are  foxes  so  abundant.  Various 
species  inhabit  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A 
long-eared  fox,  the  Fennec,  of  Bruce,  found  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Kordofan,  is  peculiar  to  Africa.  There  are  also  various 
species  of  dogs,  the  hyaena,  and  the  jackal.  The  hysenas  hunt  in 
packs,  attack  the  lion  and  panther,  and  end  by  destrojrin^  them. 

Two  species  of  Edentata  are  African — the  long-tailed  Manis,  and 
the  Aard-vark,  or  earth-hog :  the  first  is  covered  with  scales,  die 
latter  with  coarse  lon^  hair ;  they  burrow  in  the  ground  and  feed  on 
ants.  Great  flocks  of  a  large  migratory  vampire-bat  frequent  the 
Slave-coast  Altogether  there  are  26  species  of  African  l^its. 
'  ]\Iultitudes  of  antelopes  of  various  species,  lions,  leopards,  pan- 
thers, hjsDnas,  jackals,  and  some  other  camivora,  live  in  the  oases 
of  the  great  northern  deserts ;  jerboas,  and  endless  species  of  leap- 
ing gnawers,  rats,  and  mice  burrow  in  the  ground.  The  dryness  of 
the  climate  and  soil  keeps  the  coats  of  the  animals  clean  and  glossy; 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  tawny  and  grey  tints  are  the  prevail- 
ing colours  in  the  fauna  of  the  North  African  deserts,  not  only  in 
the  birds  and  beasts,  but  in  reptiles  and  insects.  In  consequence 
of  the  continuous  desert  extending  from  North  Africa  through 
Arabia  to  Persia  and  India,  many  analogous  species  of  animals 
exist  in  those  countries :  in  some  instances  they  are  the  same,  or 
varieties  of  the  same  species,  as  the  ass,  the  dziggettai,  antelopes, 
leopards,  panthers,  jackal??,  and  hyaenas. 

The  fauna  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  island  of  Madagascar 
is  in  some  degree  analogous  to  that  of  India ;  on  the  western  side  it 
resembles  that  of  Africa,  though,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  it  seems  to 
be  a  distinct  centre  of  animal  life.  It  has  no  ruminating  animals ; 
and  the  monkey  tribe  is  represented  by  the  Lemnres,  the  Galagoe, 
and  Indris,  which  are  characteristic  of  this  insular  fauna.  A  frugi- 
vorous  bat,  the  size  of  a  common  fowl,  forms  an  article  of  food;  and 
an  anomalous  animal,  the  Cheiromys,  or  Aye- Aye,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  Quudrumana  and  the  Rodents,  has  only  been  found  in  thb 
island. 

AMERICAN  QUADRUPEDS. 

No  species  of  animal  has  been  yet  extirpated  in  America,  which 
is  the  richest  zoological  province,  possessing  537  species  of  mamma- 
liay  of  which  480  are  its  own ;  yet  no  country  has  oontribatod  00 
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little  to  the  stock  of  domestic  animals.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Llama  and  Alpaca,  and  the  Turkey,  and  perhaps  some  sheep  and 
dogs,  America  has  furnished  no  animal  or  bird  serviceable  to  man, 
while  it  has  received  from  Europe  all  its  domestic  animals  and  its 
civilized  inhabitants. 

Arctic  America  possesses  most  of  the  valuable  fur-bearing  animals 
that  are  found  in  Siberia ;  and  they  were  very  plentiful  till  the  un- 
sparing destruction  of  them  has  driven  those  yet  remaining  to  the 
high  latitudes,  where  the  hunters  that  follow  them  are  exposed  to 
ffreat  hardships.  Nearly  2,000,000  of  skins  were  brought  to  Eng- 
bnd  in  the  year  1835,  most  of  which  were  taken  in  the  forest  re- 
gions ;  the  l^rren  grounds  are  inhabited  by  the  Arctic  fox^  the  polar 
hare,  by  the  brown  and  the  white  bear,  a  formidable  animal  which 
often  lives  on  the  ice  itself.  The  Reindeer  lives  on  the  lichens  and 
mosses  of  these  barren  grounds,  and  wanders  to  the  shores  of  the 
Polar  Ocean :  its  southern  limit  in  Europe  is  the  Baltic  Sea,  in 
America  it  is  the  latitude  of  Quebec.  Some  of  the  fur-bearing 
quadrupeds  of  these  deserts  never  pass  the  65th  degree  of  N.  lat. ; 
the  greater  number  live  in  the  northern  forests,  as  the  black  bear, 
raccoon,  badger,  the  ermine,  and  four  or  five  other  members  of  the 
weasel  tribe,  the  red  fox,  the  polar  and  brown  lynxes,  the  beaver, 
the  musquash  or  musk-Tat,  of  which  half  a  million  are  killed  annu- 
ally, and  the  moose-deer,  whose  northern  range  ends  where  the 
aspen  and  willows  cease  to  srow.  The  grizzly  bear,  the  largest  and 
most  ferocious  of  its  kind,  inhabits  the  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  western  savannahs.  The  prairie-wolf,  the 
grey  fox,  the  Virginian  hare,  live  in  the  prairies;  the  Wapiti,  a 
large  stag,  inhabits  those  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
and  the  Prongbuck,  an  antelope  fleeter  than  the  horse,  roams 
throughout  the  western  part  of  the  continent,  and  migrates  in  winter 
to  California  and  Mexico.  The  musk-ox  and  shaggy  bison  are  pecu- 
liar to  North  America.  The  musk-ox  travels  to  Parry's  Islands  in 
the  Arctic  regions,  yet  it  never  has  been  seen  in  Greenland  or  on 
the  north-western  side  of  the  continent  The  shaggy  bison  goes  as 
far  south  as  the  Arkansas,  and  roams,  in  herds  of  thousands,  over 
the  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  seldom  wanders  farther  north  than  the  60th  parallel,  the 
southern  limit  of  the  musk-ox.  A  Marmot  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Prairie- Dog  is  universal  in  the  great  plains  from  which  it  d(5rives 
its  name. 

There  are  at  least  eight  varieties  of  American  dogs,  several  of 
which  arc  natives  of  the  far  north.  The  Lagopus,  or  Isatis,  native 
in  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland,  is  found  in  all  the  Arctic  regions  of 
America  and  Asia,  and  in  some  of  the  Kurile  Islands.  Dogs  are 
employed  to  draw  sledges  in  Newfoundland  and  Canada;  and  the 
Esquimaaz  travel  drawn  by  dogs  as  well  as  by  reindeer.  The  dogs 
39* 
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are  strong  and  docile.     The  Esquiroanx  dogs  were  mate  till  thej 
learned  to  bark  from  dogs  in  our  discovery  ships. 

There  are  13  species  of  the  ruminating  genus  in  North  America, 
including  the  Bison,  the  Musk-ox  of  the  Arctic  regions,  the  big- 
horned  sheep,  and  the  goat  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  horsCy 
now  roaming  wild  in  innumerable  herds  over  the  plains  of  South 
America,  was  unknown  there  till  the  Spanish  conquest.  The  quad- 
rupeds of, the  temperate  zone  are  distributed  in  distinct  groups: 
those  of  the  state  of  New  York,  consisting  of  about  40  species,  are 
different  from  those  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  also  from  those  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  while  in  Texas  another  assemblage  of 
species  prevails.  The  lUccoon,  the  Coatimondi,  and  the  Elinkajoa 
are  all  natives  of  the  southern  States. 

There  are  118  species  of  rodentia,  or  gnawing  animals,  in  North 
America;  rats,  mice,  squirrels,  beavers,  &c.,  many  of  which,  espe- 
cially in  the  north,  appear  to  be  identical  with  those  in  the  high 
latitudes  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  genera  of  very  different  latitudes 
are  often  representatives,  but  never  identical.  Squirrels  abound  in 
North  America ;  the  grey  squirrel  is  found  in  thousands. 

There  are  21  species  of  the  genus  Opossum  in  this  continent.  Of 
these  the  Virginian  opossum  inhabita  the  whole  extent  of  America 
between  the  great  Canadian  lakes  and  Paraguay,  and  also  the  West 
India  islands,  where  it  is  called  the  Manicou ;  and  two  other  animals 
of  that  tribe  live  in  Mexico.  There  is  a  Porcupine  in  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  forests  which  climbs  trees.  The  bats  are  diffe- 
rent from  those  in  Europe,  and,  excepting  two,  are  very  local.  In 
California  there  are  Ounces,  Polecats,  Bears,  and  a  species  of  Deer 
of  remarkable  size  and  speed. 

The  high  land  of  iUcxico  forms  a  very  decided  line  of  division  be- 
tween the  fauna  of  North  and  that  of  South  America;  yet  some 
North  American  animals  are  seen  beyond  it,  particularly  two  of  the 
bears  and  an.  otter,  which  inhabit  the  continent  from  the  Icy  Ocean 
to  beyond  Brazil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Puma,  Jaguar,  Opossum, 
Kinkajou,  and  Peccari  have  crossed  the  barrier  from  South  America 
to  California  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  varied  and  extensive  regions  of  South  America  there  are 
several  centres  of  a  peculiar  fauna  according  as  the  country  is  moun- 
tainous or  level,  covered  with  forest  or  grass,  fertile  or  desert,  but 
the  mammalia  are  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  the  Old  World.  The 
largest  and  most  powerful  animals  of  this  class  are  confined  to  the 
Old  Continent.  'J  he  South  American  quadrupeds  are  on  a  smaller 
scale,  more  feeble  and  more  gentle;  many  of  them,  as  the  toothless 
groups  including  the  Sloths,  are  of  anomalous  and  less  perfect  struc- 
ture than  the  rest  of  the  quadruped  creation ;  but  the  fauna  of  South 
America  is  so  local  and  so  peculiar,  that  the  species  of  five  of  the 
terrestrial  orders,  which  are  indigenous  there,  are  found  nowhere  else. 
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The  monkey  tribe  exist  in  myriads  in  the  forests  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica and  Brazil,  but  tbey  are  not  seen  to  the  north  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  nor  farther  south  than  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Thfey  differ 
widely  from  those  in  the  Old  World,  bearing  less  resemblance  to  the 
human  race ;  but  they  are  more  gentle  and  lively,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing their  agility,  are  often  victims  to  birds  and  beasts  of  prey. 

There  are  two  great  American  families  of  monkeys — the  Sapajous 
with  prehensile  tails,  by  which  they  suspend  themselves,  and  swing 
from  bough  to  bough.  Some  of  these  inhabitants  of  the  woods  are 
very  noisy,  especially  the  Araguato,  a  large  ape  whose  bawling  is 
heard  a  mile  off.  The  Howlers  are  generally  very  hirge,  and  have 
a  wider  range  than  any  of  the  genus ;  one  species,  the  mycetns  m- 
fimauus,  or  Beelzebub,  ascends  the  Andes  to  the  height  of  11,000 
feet.  The  Cebus,  or  weepers,  which  are  frequently  brought  to 
Europe,  belong  also  to  this  family ;  the  genus  has  a  greater  number 
of  species  than  any  other  in  the  New  World,  but  a  very  narrow 
location ;  they  are  most  abundant  in  Guiana. 

The  Saquis,  or  bushy-tailed  monkeys,  form  the  other  division  of 
the  American  monkeys.  The  fox-monkey  sleeps  during  the  day  j  it 
frequents  the  deepest  forests  from  the  Orinoco  to  Paraguay.  Squir- 
rel-moujceys  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  and  the  nocturnal 
monkeys,  with  very  lar^  eyes,  live  in  Guiana  and  Brazil.  The 
Marmosets  are  pretty  little  animals,  easily  tamed,  especially  the 
Midas  leonina,  not  more  than  7  or  8  inches  long.  Some  American 
monkeys  have  no  thumb  on  the  forefoot,  as  the  Ateles  or  Spider 
monkeys ;  others  have  a  versatile  thumb  on  both  their  hands  and 
feet ;  whilst  a  third  kind  have  no  opposable  thumb  on  any  of  their 
feet. 

The  forests  are  also  inhabited  by  Opossums,,  a  genus  of  the  mar- 
supial tribe,  or  animals  with  pouches,'in  which  they  carry  their 
young;  they  are  somewhat  analogous  to  those  which  form  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  Australian  fauna,  but  of  entirely  distinct 
forms  and  species.  Some  of  these  animals  are  no  larger  than  a  rat, 
and  they  mostly  live  on  trees.  One  is  aquatic,  the  Chironcctes,  re- 
sembling a  small  otter,  and  appears  to  be  only  found  in  the  river 
Yapock  in  French  Guiana.  A  species  in  Surinam  carries  its  young 
upon  its  back.  All  the  opossums  and  the  Chironcctes  of  this  coun- 
try have  thumbs  on  their  hind  feet,  opposable  to  the  toes,  so  that 
they  can  grasp;  they  are,  moreover,  distinguished  from  the  Austra- 
lian family  by  a  long  prehensile  tail,  and  by  greater  agility.  The 
numerous  tribe  of  Sapajou  monkeys,  the  Ant-eaters,  the  Kinkajou, 
and  a  species  of  porcupine,  have  also  grasping  tails,  a  peculiarity  of 
many  South  American  animals. 

Five  genera  and  20  species  of  the  Edentata  are  characteristic  of 
this  continent,  and  confined  to  South  America :  they  are  the  ^wo 
speciea  of  sloths,  the  Ai  and  the  Unau :  several  Armadilloes,  tno 
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CkhtmjphrsTBi,  vA  two  Asc^estos.  TIk  inhi«fif  of  c&ese 
Iia^e  Tery  diStr^nt  habitii :  the  ilrtcbs, »  dMsr  waae  xmpGea.  am 
tik^  mr.^  'mauttlit.  of  aaimald :  ^j  inaaisit  ^e  ibr*9&  fir*m  the  sovtb- 
«m  '.Lmic  of  M^zko  »  Ei*>  -ie  Jaiiein.  md  ta  tke  luieiifi  of  SOOO 
ff^z  OD  tbe  Aiid^s,  in  dte  re^Kn  of  RiIbh  and  Sertamfiicag.  Of 
tiw^>«  the  enmrnrja  ikcb  or  Ai  natzo»  fram  Mexico  tt>  Brazfl ;  w^ile 
tW  iraaco,  eke  larger  ^if  tiie  twi.  is  eottfiKd  to  Gviaiia  and  BraiiL 
TW  Anna^illi-',  in  m  er^t  ^^f  inaiL  is  in  perpensil  mnfiao,  and  caa 
— tnin  a  laaa  in  ^pecd.  Tlie j  lire  on  all  the  plaiai»  of  StmA  Ame-> 
riea,  a«  fa  afjoih  m  PaR^eaaj  aad  the  Fuapoa  oi  Bmeom  A jres. 
The  otte^oiMkd  annacfiU)  roUs  itadf  vp  fike  a  hall :  the  aiae^iaBded 
tp^eica  M  eaten  hj  the  Battres ;  the  jEunt  iiwiiiliThi,  3  leei  hm^.  is- 
InLita  the  foreata  oolj.  Mo^  ipecKS  of  theae  asnaals  are  noctor- 
Bal,  and  bormrw  io  the  earth  in  the  Paaipaa^  The  ChkmjphonBi  is 
aliio  a  borrowiDg  anioial,  peealiar  to  the  prcmiHe  of  Meodoea  os  the 
ea»terD  slope  of  the  Chilian  Aodes ;  thej  hare  the  fiMoilj  of  sitting 
upright.  The  gn^  or  naned  Ant-eater,  larger  than  a  Newfoond- 
land  dog,  with  shorter  legs,  de^enda  tteelf  againat  the  jagvar  with  iti 
powerfoi  elawfi ;  it  iobahita  the  swampj  laTannahs  and  damp  forests 
from  O/lambia  to  Paragoaj,  and  from  the  Atlantie  to  the  fool  of 
the  Andes  ;  its  fleab,  like  that  of  lome  other  American  anim^h,  has 
a  flavf>ar  of  mojik.  The  little  Ant-eater  has  a  prehensile  tail,  and 
]irc$  on  frees  io  the  tropical  frjrestiiy  feeding  on  the  larrae  of  bees, 
waj4p4i,  hfmey,  and  anta ;  aor^ber  of  similar  habits  lircs  in  Brazil  and 
Guiana.  Tbe  cat  tribe  in  Sooth  America  is  beantifol  and  powerful : 
the  i^uma,  called  tbe  Lion  of  America,  is  fonnd  both  in  the  moon- 
taios  and  tbe  plains,  in  great  nombers ;  so  difEerent  are  its  habits  in 
different  plaoesy  that  in  Chile  it  is  timid  and  Qjes  from  a  dog;  in 
Pern  it  is  bold,  though  it  rarelj  attacks  a  man.  The  Jaguar,  which 
inhabits  tbe  lower  forests,  is  very  abundant,  and  so  ferocious  that  it  has 
been  known  to  spring  upon  Indians  in  a  canoe ;  bunting  as  it  sometimes 
docH  in  trofips,  it  has  been  known  to  destroy  the  inhabitants  of  entire 
Indian  villages;  it  is  one  of  the  few  South  American  animals  that 
crtffn  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  being  found  in  California,  in  the  State 
of  Mishissippi,  and  has  been  seen  as  far  north  as  Canada;  furnish- 
ing a  remarkable  analogy,  in  its  extensive  wanderings,  with  the 
Iloyai  Tiger  of  the  Old  World,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is 
often  found  amidst  tbe  Siberian  mountains  and  steppes. 

Tbe  Vampire  is  a  very  large  bat,  much  dreaded  by  the  natives, 
bccawte  it  enters  their  buts  at  night;  and,  though  it  seldom  attacks 
human  bcingn,  it  wounds  calves  and  small  animals,  which  some- 
tinjoft  die  from  tbe  loss  of  blood.  Tbe  other  South  American  bats 
are   nnricuous. 

'J'he  only  ruminating  animals  except  the  deer  that  existed  in 
South  America  prior  to  tbe  Conquest  were  the  four  species  of  the 
i(enus  Aucbenia — the  Llama,  the  Alpaca,  the  Vicuna,  and  the  Ou*-^ 
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Daco :  the  first  three  are  ezclunvely  confined  to  the  colder  and  more 
elevated  regions  of  the  Peruvian  Andes ;  the  last  has  a  wider  geo- 
graphical range,  extending  to  the  plains  of  Patagonia,  and  even  to 
the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  continent.  The  Llama  inhabits 
the  high  vallejrs  of  the  Peru-Bolivian  Andes,  its  favourite  region 
being  in  the  valley  of  the  lake  of  Titicaca :  it  was  the  only  beast 
of  burthen  possessed  by  the  aborigines;  hence  we  find  it  wherever 
the  Incas  carried  their  conquests  and  civilization,  from  the  equator 
to  far  beyond  the  southern  tropic.  It  is  still  extensively  employed 
by  the  Indian  as  a  beast  of  burthen,  and  its  wool,  though  coarse,  is 
used  by  the  natives.  Like  all  domestic  animals,  it  varies  in  ooloar : 
its  flesh  is  black,  disagreeable,  and  ill  tasted. 

The  Alpaca,  or  Paco,  a  gentle  and  handsome  animal,  although 
more  closely  allied  to  the  llama  than  any  of  its  congeners,  appears 
to  be  a  distinct  species :  it  lives  in  still  more  elevated  places  than 
the  llama,  its  favourite  haunts  being  on  the  streams  descending  from 
the  snowy  peaks :  it  is  only  found  in  a  domestic  state ;  it  is  reared 
for  its  wool,  which  is  extremely  fine,  silky,  and  long,  and  which  now 
bears  a  high  price,  from  its  introduction  into  some  of  our  finest 
woollen  tissues.  The  Vicuna  is  only  found  in  the  wild  slate  in  the 
plains  on  the  Andes,  as  high  as  15,000  feet :  the  wool  is  much 
prized  for  its  fineness.  The  animal  has  a  shrill  whistle ;  it  is  easily 
tamed.  The  Guanaco,  by  some  naturalists  considered  erroneously 
as  the  parent  stock  of  the  llama  and  alpaca,  is  also  only  found  in 
the  wild  state :  it  extends  to  12^  S.  lat.,  is  very  abundant  and  in 
large  flocks  on  the  Bolivian  and  Chilian  Andes,  and  has  been  seen 
as  far  south  as  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  All  these  animals  feed 
principally  on  a  species  of  coarse  wiry  grass  called  icku.* 

*  The  attention  of  the  scientific  world  in  France  has  been  recently  directed 
to  the  advantages  that  might  arise  from  the  naturalization  of  the  Llama 
tribe  in  Europe,  and  especially  of  its  two  most  useful  species,  the  Llama 
and  the  Alpaca.  M.  L  Geoffrey  St.  Ililaire,  a  French  zoologist  of  high 
standing,  ignorant  probably  of  what  had  been  done  in  Great  Britain  on  the 
same  subject,  where  the  experiment  had  long  since  been  tried,  and  with 
very  inadequate  success,  has  presented  lately  some  papers  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  on  this  subject.  We  cannot  imagine,  even  if  the  naturalization 
of  the  Llama  on  a  large  scale  was  possible,  what  advantage  could  arise 
from  it  to  our  agriculturists.  The  wool  of  the  Llama  is  coarse,  and  so  in- 
finitely inferior  to  the  commonest  qualities  of  sheep's  wool,  that  in  its 
native  country  it  is  seldom  used  for  any  (ther  purpose  than  the  manufao- 
ture  of  ropes,  of  a  rough  carpeting  and  packing-cloth,  and  for  the  coarsest 
apparel  of  the  poor  Indian.  As  to  its  use  as  a  beast  of  burden,  whilst  the 
Llama  eats  as  much  as  the  Ass,  it  does  not  carry  more  than  a  moiety  what 
he  can,  and  cannot  travel  one  half  of  the  same  daily  distance ;  besides,  the 
female  Llama  is  useless  in  this  respect.  The  flesh  of  the  Llama,  as  above 
Stated,  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  our  domestic  animals,  even  of 
the  Italian  buffalo. 

As  to  the  Alpaca,  it  is  very  doubtful  if,  living  as  it  does  in  an  extremely 
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Bevenl  qjedes  of  deer  are  foand  in  die  tropuaJ  regioBB  of  8cmA 
Ameriea,  and  a  remaHuble  spedes,  with  fragile  hair  Hke  tiiat  of 
the  roebuck,  the  oervus  (Andiom),  as  high  as  11,000  feet  in  the 
A  odes. 

The  BodeDtia,  or  gnawers,  of  South  America,  axe  very  nniiieiT>iis ; 
there  are  92  in  Brazil  alone :  there  are  only  8  species  of  sqairrelB 
aod  64  species  of  rate  aod  mice,  some  of  which  are  very  peciiliar. 

The  Agoutis  represent  our  hares  in  the  plains  of  Patagonia,  in 
Paraguay,  &c.,  and  extend  as  far  as  Guiana.  The  tribe  of  the 
Cavias,  or  guinea-pigs,  are  found  in  Brazil,  and  some  species  in  the 
great  tAble-lands  of  the  Pero-Boliyian  Andes;  the  Echjmjs,  or 
prickly  rat,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  hanks  of  the  Bm  de  la  Plata  and 
Paraguay;  the  Vizcacha  of  the  Pampas,  a  burrowing  animal,  in- 
habits the  great  plain  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  an  animal  bearing  the  i 


dry,  elerated,  and  clear  atmosphere,  it  would  ever  become  aocastomed  to 
the  damp  and  rariable  climate  of  our  Dorthem  latitudes,  or  to  that  of  the 
great  Kuropeao  chains  of  mountains,  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  if  it 
did.  that  iu  wool  would  not  be  greatlj  deteriorated.  The  Vicuita  is  purely 
a  wild  species*  and  has  hitherto  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  aborigines, 
the  most  patient  and  docile  of  the  human  race,  to  render  it  prolific,  when 
domesticated  in  its  natire  country. 

It  appears,  therefore*  that  the  domestication  of  the  several  species  of 
Aucheriia  in  Europe  would  be  a  costly  and  useless  experiment,  on  the  large 
scale  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  try  it ;  this  will  appear  evident  when  it  ia 
known  that  in  the  Peru-Bolirian  Andes  the  llama  and  alpaca  are  daily  dis- 
appearing to  make  room  for  the  more  useful  and  pro6table  breed  of  the 
common  European  sheep,  whilst,  as  a  beast  of  burden,  the  ass  is  every- 
where supplanting  it :  iadeed  the  experiments  recently  made  on  a  large 
scale  and  at  considerable  expense  by  the  French  Government  have  proved 
a  complete  failure. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  a  very  singular  fact,  and,  if  well  established, 
a  very  curious  one,  has  been  announced  by  M.  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  on  the 
authority  of  our  countryman,  Dr.  Weddell,  recently  returned  from  South 
America — that  a  cross-breed  between  the  Alpaca  and  the  Vicufia  had  been 
obtained  at  Macusani,  a  village  in  the  Andes  south  of  Cusco,  in  Peru ;  and 
that  the  mules  from  this  cross-breed  were  capable  of  reproducing  this 
newly  created  species  unaltered,  the  wool  of  which  is  represented  to  be  of 
a  very  valuable  quality.  Now,  if  there  exists  in  zoological  science  a  fact 
dearly  eHtublished,  it  is  this :  that  within  historical  periods  no  new  species 
of  vertebrate  animal  has  been  created  —  the  great  soological  law  of  the 
immutability  of  species.  The  remains  of  the  several  wild  animals  which 
have  been  buried  for  more  than  80  centuries  in  the  catacombs  of  Egypt, 
and  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  are*perfectly  identical  with  those  now  exist- 
ing in  the  most  minute  details  of  their  anatomical  structure.  We  have 
examined,  in  the  case  referred  to,  the  evidence  adduced  by  Dr.  Weddell 
and  f^doptotl  by  M.  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  a 
favuurito  one  of  his,  and  we  do  not  couHider  it  sufficient  to  shake  the  con-  ' 
cluHJon  orrived  at  by  all  the  great  zoologists  of  past  times,  and  by  the 
Cuviers,  the  Huwboldtts  and  the  Owens  of  our  own  period,  as  to  the  im- 
poHNibility  of  the  production  of  a  new  species  of  animals  by  domestication, 
or  the  creation  of  new  speoies  in  the  animal  creation. 
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name,  but  of  a  very  different  species,  is  frequent  in  the  rocky  dis* 
tricts  of  the  Andes,  as  high  as  15,000  feet  above  the  sea;  and  the 
beautiful  Chinchilla,  nearly  allied  to  the  latter,  whose  fur  is  so 
highly  esteemed,  inhabits  the  same  regions,  at  the  same  great  eleva- 
tioDs,  in  the  Andes  of  South  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile :  the  best  fur 
of  the  chinchilla  is  collected  in  the  Bolivian  province  of  Potosi,  and 
in  the  Chilian  province  of  Copiapo.  The  largest  of  all  the  rodentia, 
the  Cabiai  (Myopotamus),  inhabits  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  of 
tropical  America,  where  its  habits  resemble,  according  to  some  tra- 
vellers, those  of  the  hippopotamus.  The  Paoa,  the  next  in  size,  is 
less  aquatic  in  its  habits,  and  lives  in  the  dense  forests  of  Brazil  and 
Paraguay. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  a  country  which  has  the  most  lax- 
uriant  vegetation,  there  should  not  be  one  native  species  of  hollow- 
homed  ruminants,  as  the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  or  antelope ;  and  it  is  still 
more  extraordinary  that  the  existing  animals  of  South  AmericSi 
which  are  so  nearly  allied  to  the  extinct  inhabitants  of  the  same 
soil,  should  be  so  inferior  in  size  not  only  to  them,  but  even  to  the 
living  quadrupeds  of  South  Africa,  which  is  comparatively  a  desert 
as  regards  its  vegetation.  The  quantity  of  vegetation  in  Britain  at 
any  one  time  exceeds  the  quantity  on  an  equal  area  in  the  interior 
of  Africa  very  considerably ;  yet  Mr.  Darwin  has  computed  that  the 
weight  of  10  of  the  largest  South  African  quadrupeds  is  24  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  same  number  of  quadrupeds  of  South  Ame- 
rica; for  in  South  America  there  is  no  animal  the  size  of  a  cow,  m 
that  there  is  no  relation  between  the  bulk  of  the  species  and  the 
vegetation  of  the  countries  they  inhabit. 

The  largest  animals  indigenous  in  the  West  Indian  islands  are  the 
Agouti,  the  Racoon,  the  Houtias,  a  native  of  the  forests  of  Cuba; 
the  Didelphous  camivora  and  the  Kinkajou  are  common  to  them 
and  to  the  continent :  the  Kinkajou  is  a  solitary  instance  of  a  car- 
nivorous animal  with  a  prehensile  tail. 


AUSTRALIAN  QUADRUPEDS. 

Australia  is  not  farther  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
geographical  position  than  by  its  productions.  Its  animals  are  crea* 
tures  apart,  of  an  entirely  unusual  type;  few  in  species,  and  still 
fewer  individually,  if  the  vast  extent  of  country  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration; and  there  has  not  been  one  large  animal  discovered. 
There  are  only  53  species  of  land  quadrupeds  in  Australia,  and 
there  is  not  a  single  example  of  the  ruminating  or  pachydermatous 
animals,  so  useful  to  man,  among  them.  There  are  no  native  horses, 
oxen,  or  sheep;  yet  all  these  thrive  and  multiply  on  the  grassy 
steppes  of  the  country,  which  seem  to  be  so  well  suited  to  them. 
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There  are  none  of  the  monkey  tribe ;  indeed,  they  could  not  exist 
in  a  country  where  there  is  scarcely  any  fruit. 

Of  the  species  of  indigenous  quadrupeds,  40  are  found  nowhere 
else,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  are  marsupial,  or  pouched  ani- 
mals, distinguished  from  all  others  by  their  young  being  as  it  were 
prematurely  born  and  nourished  in  the  pouch  till  they  are  able  to 
fare  for  themselves.'  Though  all  the  members  of  this  numerous 
fkmily  agree  in  this  circumstance,  they  are  dissimilar  in  appearanoei 
internal  structure,  in  their  teeth  and  feet,  consequently  in  their 
habits ;  two  genera  live  on  vegetable  food,  one  set  are  gnawers,  and 
another  toothless.  The  Kangaroo  and  the  Kangaroo-rat  walk  on 
their  hind  legs,  and  ^o  by  bounds,  springing  from  their  strong  tail ; 
the  kangaroo-rat  holds  its  food  in  its  paws  like  the  squirrel ;  the 
phalaugers  live  on  trees,  and  swing  by  their  bushy  tail — some  bur- 
row in  ^he  sand ;  the  flying  opossum,  or  Petaurus,  peculiarly  an 
Australian  animal,  lives  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  on  the 
leaves  of  the  Gum-tree;  by  expanding  the  skin  of  its  sides  as  a 
parachute,  it  supports  itself  in  the  air  in  its  Ifeaps  from  bough  to 
bough.  Several  of  the  genera  arc  nocturnal,  a  characteristio  of 
many  Australian  animals. 

The  pouched  tribe  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  large  dog  to  a 
mouse ;  the  kangaroos,  which  are  the  largest,  are  easily  domesticated, 
and  are  used  for  food  by  the  natives.  Some  go  in  large  herds  in  the 
mountains,  others  live  in  the  plains;  however,  they  have  become 
scarce  near  the  British  colonies,  and,  with  all  other  native  animals, 
are  likely  to  be  soon  extirpated.  In  Van  Diemen's  Land  they  are 
less  persecuted;  several  species  exist  there.  The  kangaroos,  of 
which  there  are  perhaps  40  species,  are  more  widely  dispersed  than 
any  of  the  marsupial  animals  of  the  Old  World.  They  exist  not 
only  in  Australia  and  Tasmania,  but  also  in  New  Guinea.  Some 
are  limited  within  narrow  bounds :  the  banded  kangaroo,  the  hand- 
,  somest  of  his  tribe,  is  found  only  in  the  islands  of  Shark's  Bay,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Australia.  The  Wombat  is  peculiar  to  Australia, 
the  islands  in  Bass's  Strait,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  to  which  the 
two  largest  carnivorous  marsupials  peculiarly  belong,  called  by  the 
natives  the  Tiger  Hyaena,  and  the  native  Devil ;  both  are  nocturnal, 
predatory,  and  ferocious.  A  wild  dog  living  in  the  woods,  whose 
habits  are  ferocious,  is,  with  the  tiger  hyaena,  the  largest  carnivorous 
animal  in  Australia. 

The  gnawing  animals  arc  aquatic  and  very  peculiar,  but  the  Eden. 
" If  — ■ ,^^_— — ^— ^— _— __^__ 

'  There  are  5  tribes,  15  genera,  and  nearly  150  species  of  living  marsu- 
pial animals,  nmounting  to  about  one-tivelftb  of  all  the  mammalia.  The 
Opossum  and  Chironectes  are  American ;  the  four  other  families  are  in- 
habitants of  Australia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Of  the  latter  the 
Dasyurid®  and  Phalangers  are  nocturnal :  some  of  the  Basyoridas  and  the 
Wombat  barrow  in  the  ground. 
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tata  of  New  Holland  are  qaite  anomalous ;  of  these  there  are  two 
genera,  the  Ornithorhynchus,  (^duck-billed  mole,  and  the  Echidna; 
they  are  the  link  that  connects  the  Edentata  with  the  pouched  tribe, 
and  mammalia  with  oviparous  animals.  The  Omithorhynchus  is 
about  14  inches  long,  and  covered  with  thick  brown  fiir;  its  head  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  quadruped,  ending  in  a  bill  like  that  of  a  duck : 
it  has  short  furry  legs  with  half-webbed  feet,  and  the  hind  feet  are 
armed  with  sharp  claws.  It  inhabits  burrows  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  which  have  two  entrances,  one  above,  the  other  below  the 
level  of  the  water,  which  it  seldom  leaves^  feeding  on  insects  and 
seeds  in  the  mud. 

The  Echidna  is  similar  in  its  general  structure  to  the  oraithorhyn- 
chus,  l^ut  entirely  different  in  external  appearance,  being  covered 
with  quills  like  the  porcupine ;  it  is  also  a  burrowing  animal^  sleeps 
during  winter,  and  lives  on  ants  in  summer. 

A  singular  analogy  exists  between  Australia  and  South  America 
in  this  respect,  that  the  living  animals  of  the  two  countries  are 
stamped  with  the  type  of  their  ancient  geological  inhabitants,  many 
of  which  are  gigantic  representatives  of  the  now  diminutive,  in  com- 
parison, existing  animals ;  while  in  England  and  elsewhere  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  existing  and  extinct  generations  of  beings  is  most 
decided.  Australia  and  South  America  seem  still  to  retain  some  of 
those  conditions  that  were  peculiar  to  the  most  ancient  eras.  Thus 
each  tribe  of  the  innumerable  families  that  inhabit  the  earth,  the  air, 
and  the  waters,  has  a  limited  sphere.  How  wonderful  the  quantity 
of  life  that  now  is,  and  the  myriads  of  beings  that  have  appeared 
and  vanished !'  Dust  has  returned  to  dust  through  a  long  succes- 
sion of  ages,  and  has  been  continually  remoulded  into  new  forms  of 
existence — ^not  an  atom  has  been  annihilated ;  the  fate  of  the  vital 
spark  that  has  animated  it,  with  a  vividness  sometimes  approaching 
to  reason,  is  one  of  the  deep  mysteries  of  Providence. 

*  Sir  Charles  Lyell  estimates  the  number  of  existing  species  of  animals 
and  vegetables,  independent  of  the  infusoria,  to  be  between  one  and  two 
millioDB,  which  must  snrelj  be  under  the  mark,  considering  the  enormous 
quantity  of  animal  life  in  the  ocean,  to  the  amount  of  which  we  have  not 
even  an  approximation.  If  the  microscopic  and  infusorial  existence  be 
taken  into  the  account,  the  surface  of  the  globe  may  be  Tiewed  as  one  mass 
of  animal  life — perpetually  dying — perpetually  renewed.  A  drop  of  stag- 
nant water  is  a  world  within  itself,  an  epitome  of  the  earth  and  its  succes- 
sive geological  races.  A  variety  of  microscopic  creatures  appear,  and  die ; 
in  a  few  days  a  new  set  succeeds ;  these  vanish  and  give  place  to  a  third 
set,  of  different  kinds  from  the  preceding ;  and  the  debris  of  all  remain  at 
the  bottom  of  the  glass.  The.  extinction  of  these  creatures  takes  place 
without  any  apparent  cause,  unless  a  greater  degree  of  putrescence  of  the 
water  be  to  them  what  the  mighty  geological  catastrophes  were  to  beings  of 
higher  organization — the  introduction  of  the  new  is  not  more  mysterious  in 
one  case  than  in  the  other. 

40 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

The  IKstribntioii,  Condition,  and  fatare  Prospects  of  the  Human  Race. 

More  than  800,000,000  of  bamaD  beings  are  scattered  over  the 
£kx  of  the  earth,  of  all  oations  and  kindreds  and  tongues,  and  in  all 
stages  of  civilization,  from  a  high  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  cnl- 
tore,  to  savages  bat  little  above  the  animals  that  contend  with  them 
for  the  dominion  of  the  deserts  and  forests  through  which  thej  roam. 
This  vast  mnltitode  is  divided  into  nations  and  tribes,  differing  in 
external  appearance,  character,  language,  and  religion.  The  manner 
in  which  thej  are  dietributed,  the  affinities  of  structure  and  language 
bj  which  thej  are  connected,  and  the  effect  that  climate,  food,  and 
customs  maj  have  had  in  modifying  their  external  forms,  or  their 
moral  and  mental  powers,  are  subjects  of  much  more  difficulty  than 
the  geomphical  dispersion  of  the  lower  classes  of  animals,  inasmuch 
as  the  immortal  spirit  is  the  chief  agent  in  all  that  concerns  the 
human  race.  The  progress  of  the  universal  mind  in  past  ages,  its 
present  condition,  and  the  future  prospects  of  humanity,  rouse  the 
deep  sympathies  of  our  nature  for  the  high  but  mysterious  destiny  of 
the  myriads  of  beings  yet  to  come,  who,  like  ourselves,  will  be  sub- 
ject for  a  few  brief  years  to  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  this  transient 
state,  and  fellow-heirs  of  eternal  life  hereafter. 

[The  population  of  the  globe  has  been  stated  as  follows,  and  is 
considered  sufficiently  accurate  for  comparison  : 

Caucasians 419,530,000 

Mongolians 406,470,700 

Malays 82,600,000 

Ethiopians  or  negro  race 69,633,800 

American  or  copper-coloured 10,287,000 

938,421,000 

Tbcy  arc  classed  and  enumerated  according  to  their  religious 
belief,  as  follows : 

Pagans \ 661,821,000 

Christians 262,566,000 

Mohammedans 120,166,000 

Jews 3,980,000 

938,421,'qOO 

Sectarian  divisions  have  been  stated  as  follows : 

Roman  Catholics 134,732,000 

Greek  Church 56,011,000 

rrotcsUnU 65,791,000 
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Monophysites 8,865,000 

Armeniana 1,799,000 

Nestorians ^ 367,000 

Christiana .262,566,^00 

Protectant  Sects, 

Lutherans 24,264,00(T 

Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists 12,760,000 

Episcopalians 14,905,000 

Methodista,  Baptiata,  &c 8,862.000 

55,791,000 

AocordiDg  to  the  above  statements,  only  a  little  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  human  population  of  the  earth  is  under  Chris- 
tian rule.] 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  diversity,  physical  and  mental,  in 
the  different  races  of  men,  anatomists  have  found  that  there  are  no 
specific  differences — that  the  hideous  Esquimaux,  the  refined  and 
intellectual  Caucasian,  the  thick-lipped  Negro,  and  the  fair  blue-eyed 
Scandinavian,  are  mere  varieties  of  the  same  species.  The  human 
race  forms  five  great  varieties  marked  by  strong  distinctive  charao- 
ters.  Many  nations  are  included  in  each ;  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  differetit  languages,  manners,  and  mental  qualities,  yet 
bearing  such  a  resemblance  in  general  physiognomy  and  appearance 
as  to  justify  a  classification  apparently  anomalous. 

The  Caucasian  group  of  nations,  which  includes  the  handsomest 
and  most  intellectual  portion  of  mankind,  inhabit  all  Europe,  except 
Lapland,  Finland,  and  Hungary ;  they  occupy  North  Africa,  as  far 
as  the  20th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  Persia, 
the  Himalaya  to  the  Brahmapootra,  all  India  between  these  moun- 
tains and  the  ocean,  and  the  United  States  of  North  America. 
These  nations  are  remarkable  for  a  beautifully-shaped  head,  regular 
features,  fine  hair,  and  symmetrical  form.  The  Greeks,  Georgians, 
and  Circassians  are  models  of  perfection  in  form,  especially  the  last, 
which  is  assumed  as  the  type  of  this  class  of  mankind ;  of  which  it 
is  evident  that  colour  is  not  a  characteristic,  since  they  are  of  all 
shades,  from  the  fair  and  florid,  to  the  clear  dark  brown  and  almost 
black.  This  family  of  nations  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  the  most 
civilized  portion  of  the  human  race.  The  inhabitants  of  Hindostan, 
the  Egyptians,  Arabians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  were  in  ancient  times 
what  European  nations  are  now.  The  cause  of  this  remarkable 
development  of  mental  power  is,  no  doubt,  natural  disposition,  for 
the  difference  in  the  capabilities  of  nations  seems  to  be  as  great  as 
that  of  individuals.  The* origin  of  spontaneous  civilization  and  supe* 
riority  may  generally  be  traced  to  the  talent  of  some  raastcr-spirifc 
gaining  an  ascendency  over  his  countrymen.  Natural  causes  'have 
also  combined  with  mental — mildness  of  climate,  fertility  of  scMUtfl 
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Chlamyphonis,  and  two  Ant-eaters.  The  animals  of  these  genera 
have  very  different  habits ;  the  sloths,  as  their  name  implies,  are 
the  most  inactive  of  animals  :  they  inhabit  the  forests  from  the  south- 
em  limit  of  Mexico  to  Kio  de  Janeiro,  and  to  the  height  of  3000 
feet  on  the  Andes,  in  the  region  of  Palms  and  Scitamineae.  Of 
these  the  common  sloth  or  Ai  ranges  from  Mexico  to  Brazil ;  while 
the  Unau,  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  confined  to  G-uiana  and  Brazil. 
The  Armadillo,  in  its  coat  of  mail,  is  in  perpetual  motion,  and  can 
outrun  a  man  in  speed.  They  live  on  all  the  plains  of  South  Ame- 
rica, as  far  south  as  Paraguay  and  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  one-banded  armadillo  rolls  itself  up  like  a  ball ;  the  nine-banded 
species  is  eaten  by  the  natives;  the  giant  armadillo,  3  feet  long,  in- 
habits the  forests  only.  Most  species  of  these  animals  are  noctur- 
nal, and  burrow  in  the  earth  in  the  Pampas.  The  Chlamyphonis  is 
also  a  burrowing  animal,  peculiar  to  the  province  of  Mendoza  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Chilian  Andes ;  they  have  the  faculty  of  sitting 
upright.  The  great  or  maned  Ant-eater,  larger  than  a  Newfound- 
land dog,  with  shorter  legs,  defends  itself  against  the  jaguar  with  its 
powerful  claws ;  it  inhabits  the  swampy  savannahs  and  damp  forests 
from  Columbia  to  Paraguay,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  foot  of 
the  Andes ;  its  flesh,  like  that  of  some  other  American  animjils,  has 
a  flavour  of  musk.  The  little  Ant-eater  has  a  prehensile  tail,  and 
lives  on  trees  in  the  tropical  forests,  feeding  on  the  larvae  of  bees, 
wasps,  honey,  and  ants  ]  another  of  similar  habits  lives  in  Brazil  and 
Guiana.  The  cat  tribe  in  South  America  is  beautiful  and  powerful : 
the  Puma,  called  the  Lion  of  America,  is  found  both  in  the  moun- 
tains and  the  plains,  in  great  numbers ;  so  different  are  its  habits  in 
different  places,  that  in  Chile  it  is  timid  and  fljes  from  a  dog;  in 
Peru  it  is  bold,  though  it  rarely  attacks  a  man.  The  Jaguar,  which 
inhabits  the  lower  forests,  is  very  abundant,  and  so  ferocious  that  it  has 
been  known  to  spring  upon  Indians  in  a  canoe ;  hunting  as  it  sometimes 
does  in  troops,  it  has  been  known  to  destroy  the  inhabitants  of  entire 
Indian  villages;  it  is  one  of  the  few  South  American  animals  that 
cro8S  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  being  found  in  California,  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  and  has  been  seen  as  far  north  as  Canada;  furnish- 
ing a  remarkable  analogy,  in  its  extensive  wanderings,  with  the 
Royal  Tiger  of  the  Old  World,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is 
often  found  amidst  the  Siberian  mountains  and  steppes. 

The  Vampire  is  a  very  large  bat,  much  dreaded  by  the  natives, 
because  it  enters  their  huts  at  night ;  and,  though  it  seldom  attacks 
human  beings,  it  wounds  calves  and  small  animals,  which  some- 
times die  from  the  loss  of  blood.  The  other  South  American  bats 
are   nnocuous. 

The  only  ruminating  animals  except  the  deer  that  existed  in 
South  America  prior  to  the  Conquest  were  the  four  species  of  the 
^nns  Aucheuia — the  Llama,  the  Alpaca,  the  Vicuna,  and  the  Oa»-^ 
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naco :  the  first  three  are  ezclusiyelj  confined  to  the  colder  and  more 
elevated  regions  of  the  Peruvian  Andes ;  the  last  has  a  wider  geo- 
graphical range,  extending  to  the  plains  of  Patagonia,  and  even  to 
the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  continent.  The  Llama  inhabits 
the  high  valleys  of  the  Peru-Bolivian  Andes,  its  favourite  region 
being  in  the  valley  of  the  lake  of  Titicaca :  it  was  the  only  beast 
of  burthen  possessed  by  the  aborigines ;  hence  we  find  it  wherever 
the  Incas  carried  their  conquests  and  civilization,  from  the  equator 
to  far  beyond  the  southern  tropic.  It  is  still  extensively  employed 
by  the  Indian  as  a  beast  of  burthen,  and  its  wool,  though  coarse,  is 
used  by  the  natives.  Like  all  domestic  animals,  it  varies  in  colour : 
its  flesh  is  black,  disagreeable,  and  ill  tasted. 

The  Alpaca,  or  Paco,  a  gentle  and  handsome  animal,  although 
more  closely  allied  to  the  llama  than  any  of  its  congeners,  appears 
to  be  a  distinct  species :  it  lives  in  still  more  elevated  places  than 
the  llama,  its  favourite  haunts  being  on  the  streams  descending  from 
the  snowy  peaks  :  it  is  only  found  in  a  domestic  stato ;  it  is  reared 
for  its  wool,  which  is  extremely  fine,  silky,  and  long,  and  which  now 
bears  a  high  price,  from  its  introduction  into  some  of  our  finest 
woollen  tissues.  The  Vicuna  is  only  found  in  the  wild  sbte  in  the 
plains  on  the  Andes,  as  high  as  15,000  feet:  the  wool  is  much 
prized  for  its  fineness.  The  animal  has  a  shrill  whistle ;  it  is  easily 
tamed.  The  Guanaco,  by  some  naturalists  considered  erroneously 
as  the  parent  stock  of  the  llama  and  alpaca,  is  also  only  found  in 
the  wild  state :  it  extends  to  12^  S.  lat.,  is  very  abundant  and  in 
large  flocks  on  the  Bolivian  and  Chilian  Andes,  and  has  been  seen 
as  far  south  as  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  All  these  animals  feed 
principally  on  a  species  of  coarse  wiry  grass  called  ichu^ 

*  The  attention  of  the  scientific  world  in  France  has  been  recently  directed 
to  the  advantages  that  might  arise  from  the  naturalization  of  the  Llama 
tribe  in  Europe,  and  especially  of  its  two  most  useful  species,  the  Llama 
and  the  Alpaca.  M.  I.  Geoffrey  St.  Ililaire,  a  French  zoologist  of  high 
standing,  ignorant  probably  of  what  had  been  done  in  Qreat  Britain  on  the 
same  subject,  whore  the  experiment  had  long  since  been  tried,  and  with 
very  inadequate  success,  has  presented  lately  some  papers  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  on  this  sul^ect.  We  cannot  imagine,  even  if  the  naturalization 
of  the  Llama  on  a  large  scale  was  possible,  what  advantage  could  arise 
from  it  to  our  agriculturists.  The  wool  of  the  Llama  is  coarse,  and  so  in- 
finitely inferior  to  the  commonest  qualities  of  sheep's  wool,  that  in  its 
native  country  it  is  seldom  used  for  any  bther  purpose  than  the  manufao- 
ture  of  ropes,  of  a  rough  carpeting  and  packing-cloth,  and  for  the  coarsest 
apparel  of  the  poor  Indian.  As  to  its  use  as  a  benst  of  burden,  whilst  the 
Llama  eats  as  much  as  the  Ass,  it  does  not  caiTy  more  than  a  moiety  what 
he  can,  and  cannot  travel  one  half  of  the  same  daily  distance :  besides,  the 
female  Llama  is  useless  in  this  respect.  The  flesh  of  the  Llama,  as  above 
stated,  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  our  domestic  animals,  even  of 
the  Italian  buffalo. 

As  to  the  Alpaca^  it  is  very  doubtful  if,  living  as  it  does  in  an  extremely 
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Serenl  qx«ses  of  deer  an  fotmd  in  die  tropial  npm%  of  So«& 
Aosenem^  and  a  remarkable  Fpeoes,  whb  frs^fe  inir  like  Ikat  of 
the  roebock,  tlie  oemi5  <  ADdiom),  as  higk  as  11,000  feet  in  tke 
Aikdes. 

The  BodeDtia,  or  goavers,  of  South  Anenea,  are  very  mnMroQs ; 
ihere  are  ^  hi  Brazil  a]oDe :  there  are  onlj  %  sfnecies  of  sqnifrds 
and  04  specie?  of  raU  and  mice,  some  of  vhk-h  are  Terr  f«cvliar. 

The  Agrnxis  ref<reseDt  c*ar  hares  in  the  plains  of  Patagonia,  in 
Paraguaj,  kc,  and  extend  as  far  as  Guiana.  The  tribe  of  the 
Carias,  or  goinea-pigs,  are  fcmnd  in  Brazil,  and  some  species  in  the 
great  table-lands  of  the  Pera-BoliTian  Andes;  the  Echjmjs,  or 
pricklj  rat,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  banks  of  the  Bio  de  k  Plata  and 
Paragoaj ;  the  Yizcacba  of  the  Pampaa,  a  bmrowing  animal^  in- 
habits the  great  plain  of  Buenos  A jres ;  an  animal  bearing  the  same 

drr,  elermted,  and  clear  mtmo^here.  it  would  erer  become  accustomed  t« 
tbe  d«mp  and  Tariable  climate  of  our  Dorthem  latitudes,  or  to  that  of  tbe 
fl^reat  European  chains  of  mountains,  the  Alps  and  the  Prreneea,  and  if  it 
did,  that  its  wool  would  not  be  greatly  deteriorated.  The  Vicofla  is  parelj 
a  wild  species,  and  has  hitherto  resisted  all  the  elTorts  of  the  aborighies, 
the  most  patient  and  docile  of  the  human  race,  to  render  it  prolific,  when 
domesticated  in  its  natire  countrj. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  domestication  of  the  serera!  species  of 
Anchenia  in  Europe  would  be  a  eostlr  and  useless  experiment,  on  the  large 
scale  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  try  it ;  this  will  appear  erideat  when  it  is 
known  that  in  the  Peru-Bolirian  Andes  the  llama  and  alpaca  are  daily  dis- 
appearing to  make  room  for  the  more  useful  and  profitable  breed  of  the 
common  European  sheep,  whilst,  as  a  beast  of  burden,  the  aaa  is  erery- 
where  supplanting  it :  indeed  the  experiments  recently  made  on  a  large 
scale  and  at  considerable  expense  by  the  French  GoTemment  haTe  proTed 
a  complete  failure. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  a  Tery  singular  fact,  and,  if  well  established, 
a  Tery  curious  one,  has  been  announced  by  M.  Geoffroy  St.  Uilaire,  on  the 
authority  of  our  countryman.  Dr.  Weddell,  recently  returned  from  Soutk 
America — that  a  cross-breed  between  the  Alpaca  and  the  VicuBa  had  been 
obtained  at  .Macusani,  a  village  in  the  Andes  south  of  Cusco,  in  Peru;  and 
that  the  mules  from  this  cross-breed  were  capable  of  reproducing  this 
newly  created  species  unaltered,  the  wool  of  which  is  represented  to  be  of 
a  Tery  valuable  quality.  Now,  if  there  exists  in  zoological  science  a  fact 
clearly  established,  it  is  this :  that  within  historical  periods  no  new  species 
of  vertebrate  animal  has  been  created  —  the  great  zoological  law  of  the 
immutability  of  species.  The  remains  of  the  several  wild  animals  which 
have  been  buried  for  more  than  80  centuries  in  the  catacombs  of  Egypt, 
and  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  are*perfectly  identical  with  those  now  exist- 
ing in  the  most  minute  details  of  their  anatomical  structure.  We  have 
examined,  in  the  case  referred  to,  the  evidence  adduced  by  Dr.  Weddell 
and  a<loptcd  by  M.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  a 
favourite  one  of  bis,  and  we  do  not  consider  it  sufficient  to  shake  the  con-  ' 
cluHJon  arrived  at  by  all  the  great  zoologists  of  past  times,  and  by  the 
Cuviers,  the  Humbuldtis  and  the  Owens  of  our  own  period,  as  to  the  im- 
poMMibility  of  the  production  of  a  new  species  of  animals  by  domestication, 
or  the  creation  of  new  species  in  the  animal  creation. 
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name,  but  of  »  very  different  species,  is  frequent  in  the  rockj  dis- 
tricts of  the  Andes,  as  high  as  15,000  feet  above  the  sea;  and  the 
beautiful  Chinchilla,  nearly  allied  to  the  latter,  whose  fur  is  so 
highly  esteemed,  inhabits  the  same  regions,  at  the  same  great  eleva- 
tions, in  the  Andes  of  South  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile :  the  best  fur 
of  the  chinchilla  is  collected  in  the  Bolivian  province  of  Potosi,  and 
in  the  Chilian  province  of  Copiapo.  The  largest  of  all  the  rodentia, 
the  Cabiai  (Myopotamus),  inhabits  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  of 
tropical  America,  where  its  habits  resemble,  according  to  some  tra- 
vellers, those  of  the  hippopotamus.  The  Paca,  the  next  in  size,  is 
less  aquatic  in  its  habits^  and  lives  in  the  dense  forests  of  Brazil  and 
Paraguay. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  a  country  which  has  the  most  lux- 
uriant vegetation,  there  should  not  be  one  native  species  of  hollow- 
homed  ruminants,  as  the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  or  antelope ;  and  it  is  still 
more  extraordinary  that  the  existing  animals  of  South  Americai 
which  are  so  nearly  allied  to  the  extinct  inhabitants  of  the  same 
soil,  should  be  so  inferior  in  size  not  only  to  them,  but  even  to  the 
living  quadrupeds  of  South  Africa,  which  is  comparatively  a  desert 
as  regards  its  vegetation.  The  quantity  of  vegetation  in  Britain  at 
any  one  time  exceeds  the  quantity  on  an  equal  area  in  the  interior 
of  Africa  very  considerably ;  yet  Mr.  Darwin  has  computed  that  the 
weight  of  10  of  the  largest  South  African  quadrupeds  is  24  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  same  number  of  quadrupeds  of  South  Ame- 
rica ;  for  in  South  America  there  is  no  animal  the  size  of  a  cow,  so 
that  there  is  no  relation  between  the  bulk  of  the  species  and  the 
vegetation  of  the  countries  they  inhabit. 

The  largest  animals  indigenous  in  the  West  Indian  islands  are  the 
Agouti,  the  Racoon,  the  Houtias,  a  native  of  the  forests  of  Cuba ; 
the  Didelphous  camivora  and  the  Kinkajou  are  common  to  them 
and  to  the  continent :  the  Kinkajou  is  a  solitary  instance  of  a  car- 
nivorous animal  with  a  prehensile  tail. 


AUSTRALIAN  QUADRUPEDS. 

Australia  is  not  farther  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
geographical  position  than  by  its  productions.  Its  animals  are  crea- 
tures apart,  of  an  entirely  unusual  type;  few  in  species,  and  still 
fewer  individually,  if  the  vast  extent  of  country  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration; and  there  has  not  been  one  large  animal  discovered. 
There  are  only  53  species  of  land  quadrupeds  in  Australia,  and 
there  is  not  a  single  example  of  the  ruminating  or  pachydermatous 
animals,  so  useful  to  man,  among  them.  There  are  no  native  horses, 
oxen,  or  sheep;  yet  all  these  thrive  and  multiply  on  the  grassy 
steppes  of  the  country^  which  seem  to  be  so  well  suited  to  them. 
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There  are  none  of  tlie  monkej  tribe ;  indbed,  tliej  eoold  not  exist 

in  a  c*".untry  where  there  'i3  scarcely  any  firnit. 

Of  the  Apecie^  of  iDdigenoos  quadrupeds,  40  are  found  nowhere 
eiM:,  and  hj  far  the  greater  number  are  marsupial,  or  pouched  ani- 
!iiiU,  dii*tin^i«h€d  from  all  others  by  their  young  being  as  it  were 
preuiatnrely  L^nn  and  nourished  in  the  pooch  till  they  are  able  to 
fare  for  themselves.*  Though  all  the  members  of  this  numerous 
fhmily  agree  in  this  circumstance,  they  are  dissimilar  in  appearanoe, 
internal  tUrueture,  in  their  teeth  and  feet,  cooseqnentlj  in  their 
habits ;  two  genera  live  on  vegetable  food,  one  set  are  gnawers,  and 
another  toothless.  The  Kangaroo  and  the  Kangaroo-rat  walk  on 
their  hind  legs,  and  eo  by  bounds,  springing  from  their  strong  tail ; 
the  kxu]garoo>rat  holds  its  food  in  its  paws  like  the  squirrel ;  the 
phalaogers  live  on  trees,  and  swing  by  their  bushy  tail — some  biuv 
row  in  4he  sand ;  the  flying  opossum,  or  Petaonis,  peculiarly  an 
Australian  animal,  lives  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  on  the 
leaves  of  the  Gum-tree ;  by  expanding  the  skin  of  its  sides  as  a 
parachute,  it  supports  itself  in  the  air  in  its  leaps  from  bongh  to 
bough.  Several  of  the  genera  are  nocturnal^  a  characteristie  of 
many  Australian  animals. 

The  pouched  tribe  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  lai^  dog  to  a 
mouse ;  the  kangaroos,  which  are  the  largest,  are  easily  dcMnesticated, 
and  are  used  for  food  by  the  natives.  Some  go  in  large  herds  in  the 
mountains,  others  live  in  the  plains ;  however,  they  have  become 
scarce  near  the  British  colonies,  and,  with  all  other  native  animals, 
are  likely  to  be  soon  extirpated.  In  Van  Diemen's  Land  they  are 
less  persecuted;  several  species  exist  there.  The  kangaroos,  of 
which  there  are  perhaps  40  species,  are  more  widely  dispersed  than 
any  of  the  marsupial  animals  of  the  Old  World.  They  exist  not 
only  in  Australia  and  Tasmania,  but  also  in  New  Guinea.  Some 
are  limited  within  narrow  bounds :  the  banded  kangaroo,  the  hand- 
,  somest  of  his  tribe,  is  found  only  in  the  islands  of  Shark's  Bay,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Australia.  The  Wombat  is  peculiar  to  Australia, 
the  islands  in  Bass's  Strait,  and  Van  Diemcn's  Land ;  to  which  the 
two  largest  carnivorous  marsupials  peculiarly  belong,  called  by  the 
natives  the  Tiger  Hyscna,  and  the  native  Devil ;  both  are  nocturnal, 
predatory,  and  ferocious.  A  wild  dog  living  in  the  woods,  whose 
habits  are  ferocious,  is,  with  the  tiger  hyaena,  the  largest  carnivorous 
animal  in  Australia. 

The  gnawing  animals  are  aquatic  and  very  peculiar,  but  the  Eden. 

^  — — — — — ^-^-^— — — ^— ^— ^— ^— ^— ^—  ^— — — .^— _^— ^— ^— — ^— __ 

*  There  are  5  tribes,  15  genera,  and  nearly  150  species  of  liTiog  marsu- 
pial animals,  amounting  to  about  one-twelfth  of  all  the  mammalia.  The 
OprmHum  and  Chironectes  are  American ;  tbc  four  other  families  are  in- 
habitants of  Australia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Of  the  latter  the 
DasyuridiD  and  Phalangers  are  noctornal :  some  of  the  BasyuridaB  and  the 
Wombat  barrow  in  the  ground. 
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tata  of  New  Holland  are  qaite  anomalous ;  of  these  there  are  two 
genera,  the  Ornithorbjnchus,  (^duck-billed  mole,  and  the  Echidna; 
they  are  the  link  that  connects  the  Edentata  with  the  pouched  tribe, 
and  mammalia  with  oviparous  animals.  The  Ornithorhynchus  is 
about  14  inches  long,  and  covered  with  thick  brown  fur ;  its  head  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  quadruped,  ending  in  a  bill  like  that  of  a  duck : 
it  has  short  furry  legs  with  half-webbed  feet,  and  the  hind  feet  are 
armed  with  sharp  claws.  It  inhabits  burrows  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  which  have  two  entrances,  one  above,  the  other  below  the 
level  of  the  water,  which  it  seldom  leaves^  feeding  on  insects  and 
seeds  in  the  mud. 

The  Echidna  is  similar  in  its  general  structure  to  the  ornithorhyn- 
chus, but  entirely  different  in  external  appearance,  being  covered 
with  quills  like  the  porcupine ;  it  is  also  a  burrowing  animal^  sleeps 
during  winter,  and  lives  on  ants  in  summer. 

A  singular  analogy  exists  between  Australia  and  South  America 
in  this  respect,  that  the  living  animals  of  the  two  countries  are 
stamped  with  the  type  of  their  ancient  geological  inhabitants,  many 
of  which  are  gigantic  representatives  of  the  now  diminutive,  in  com- 
parison, existing  animals ;  while  in  England  and  elsewhere  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  existing  and  extinct  generations  of  beings  is  most 
decided.  Australia  and  South  America  seem  still  to  retain  some  of 
those  conditions  that  were  peculiar  to  the  most  ancient  eras.  Thus 
each  tribe  of  the  innumerable  families  that  inhabit  the  earth,  the  air| 
and  the  waters,  has  a  limited  sphere.  How  wonderful  the  quantity 
of  life  that  now  is,  and  the  myriads  of  beings  that  have  appeared 
and  vanished !'  Dust  has  returned  to  dust  through  a  long  succes- 
sion of  ages,  and  has  been  continually  remoulded  into  new  forms  of 
existence — not  an  atom  has  been  annihilated ;  the  fate  of  the  vital 
spark  that  has  animated  it,  with  a  vividness  sometimes  approaching 
to  reason,  is  one  of  the  deep  mysteries  of  Providence. 

*  Sir  Charles  Lyell  estimates  the  number  of  existing  species  of  animals 
and  vegetables,  independent  of  the  infusoria,  to  be  between  one  and  two 
millions,  which  must  surely  be  under  the  mark,  considering  the  enormous 
quantity  of  animal  life  in  the  ocean,  to  the  amount  of  which  we  have  not 
even  an  approximation.  If  the  microscopic  and  infusorial  existence  be 
taken  into  the  account,  the  surface  of  the  globe  may  be  viewed  as  one  mass 
of  animal  life — perpetually  dying — perpetually  renewed.  A  drop  of  stag- 
nant water  is  a  world  within  itself,  an  epitome  of  the  earth  and  its  succes- 
sive geological  races.  A  variety  of  microscopic  creatures  appear,  and  die ; 
in  a  few  days  a  new  set  succeeds ;  these  vanish  and  give  place  to  a  third 
set,  of  different  kinds  from  the  preceding ;  and  the  dibris  of  all  remain  at 
the  bottom  of  the  glass.  The.  extinction  of  these  creatures  takes  place 
without  any  apparent  cause,  unless  a  greater  degree  of  putrescence  of  the 
water  be  to  them  what  the  mighty  geological  catastrophes  were  to  beings  of 
higher  organization — the  introduction  of  the  new  is  not  more  mysterious  in 
one  case  than  in  the  other. 

40 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Tbe  DUtrlintion,  Con-litiofi.  Abi  fatare  Profp«ct9  of  tfte  HsBsa  Sa«e. 

More  than  SrX»/XiO.0OO  of  baman  beings  are  scattered  orer  tbe 
^ee  of  tbe  eaitb,  of  all  natioos  and  kindreds  and  tongues,  and  in  all 
etages  of  eirilization,  from  a  bigb  state  of  monl  and  intellectual  cnl- 
tore,  to  sarages  bat  little  aboTe  tbe  animals  tbat  contend  witb  tbem 
for  tbe  dominion  of  tbe  deserts  and  forests  tbrongb  wbicb  tbej  roam. 
Tbis  V3£t  maltitode  is  divided  into  nations  and  tribes,  differing  in 
external  appearance,  cbaracter,  langnage,  and  religion.  Tbe  manner 
in  which  thej  are  di:itribated,  tbe  affinities  of  stnicrore  and  language 
bj  whieb  thej  are  connected,  and  tbe  effect  tbat  climate,  food,  and 
costoms  may  bare  bad  in  modifying  their  external  forms,  or  their 
moral  and  mental  powers,  are  subjects  of  much  more  difficulty  than 
tbe  geographical  dispersion  of  the  lower  classes  of  animals,  inasmucb 
as  the  immortal  spirit  is  the  chief  agent  in  all  that  concerns  tbe 
human  race.  Tbe  progress  of  the  uniTcrsal  mind  in  past  ages,  its 
present  condition,  and  the  future  prospects  of  humanity,  rouse  tbe 
deep  sympathies  of  our  nature  for  the  high  but  mysterious  destiny  of 
tbe  myriads  of  beings  yet  to  come,  who,  like  ourselves,  will  be  sub- 
ject for  a  few  brief  years  to  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  this  transient 
state,  and  fellow-heirs  of  eternal  life  hereafter. 

[The  population  of  the  globe  has  been  stated  as  follows,  and  ia 
considered  sufficiently  accurate  for  comparison  : 

Caucaniana 419,530,000 

Mongoliana 406.470,700 

Malays 82,500,000 

Ethiopians  or  negro  race 69,633,800 

American  or  copper-coloured 10,287,000 

938,421,000 

They  arc  classed  and  enumerated  according  to  their  religious 
belief,  as  follows : 

Pagans 561,821,000 

Christians 252,566,000 

Mohammedans 120,165,000 

Jews 3,930,000 

93M21,"000 

Sectarian  divisions  have  been  stated  as  follows : 

Eotnan  Catholics 134.732,000 

Greek  Church 56,011,000 

ProtestonU 65,791,000 


- '^H       ^^H 
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Monophysites 8,805,000 

Armenians 1,709,000 

Nestorians ^ 367,000 

Christians .262,566,000 

Protestant  Sects. 

Lutherans 24,2rA.OO(f 

Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists 12,760,000 

Episcopalians 14,905,000 

Methodists,  Baptists,  &c 8,862.000 

55,791,000 

According  to  the  above  statements,  only  a  little  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  human  population  of  the  earth  is  under  Chris- 
tian rule.] 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  diversity,  physical  and  mental,  in 
the  different  races  of  men,  anatomists  have  found  that  there  are  no 
specific  differences — that  the  hideous  Esquimaux,  the  refined  and 
intellectual  Caucasian,  the  thick-lipped  Negro,  and  the  fair  blue-cjed 
Scandinavian,  are  mere  varieties  of  the  same  species.  The  human 
race  forms  five  great  varieties  marked  by  strong  distinctive  charao- 
ters.  Many  nations  are  included  in  each ;  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  differeht  languages,  manners,  and  mental  qualities,  yet 
bearing  such  a  resemblance  in  general  physiognomy  and  appearance 
as  to  justify  a  classification  apparently  anomalous. 

The  Caucasian  group  of  nations,  which  includes  the  handsomest 
and  most  intellectual  portion  of  mankind,  inhabit  all  Europe,  except 
Lapland,  Finland,  and  Hungary ;  they  occupy  North  Africa,  as  far 
as  the  20th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  Persia^ 
the  Himalaya  to  the  Brahmapootra,  all  India  between  these  moun- 
tains and  the  ocean,  and  the  United  States  of  North  America. 
These  nations  are  remarkable  for  a  beautifully-shaped  head,  regular 
features,  fine  hair,  and  symmetrical  form.  The  Greeks,  Georgians, 
and  Circassians  are  models  of  perfection  in  form,  especially  the  last, 
which  is  assumed  as  the  type  of  this  class  of  mankind ;  of  which  it 
is  evident  that  colour  is  not  a  characteristic,  since  they  are  of  all 
shades,  from  the  fair  and  florid,  to  the  clear  dark  brown  and  almost 
black.  This  family  of  nations  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  the  most 
civilized  portion  of  the  human  race.  The  inhabitants  of  Ilindostany 
the  Egyptians,  Arabians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  were  in  ancient  times 
what  European  nations  are  now.  The  cause  of  this  remarkable 
development  of  mental  power  is,  no  doubt,  natural  disposition,  for 
the  difference  in  the  capabilities  of  nations  seems  to  be  as  great  as 
that  of  individuals.  The*  origin  of  spontaneous  civilization  and  supe* 
riority  may  generally  be  traced  to  the  talent  of  some  master-spirit 
gaining  an  asoendcncy  over  his  countrymen.  Natural  causes  'have 
also  combined  with  mental — mildness  of  climate^  fertility  of  soil ; 
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nven  and  inland  seas,  by  affording  facility  of  inteiccNmey  ^Yoared 
enterprise  and  commerce;  and  the  doable-river  syf^tems  in  Asia 
brriiigbt  djataut  nations  together,  an4  softened  those  hostile  antipa- 
thies which  separate  people,  multiply  languages,  and  reduce  all  to 
barljarism.  The  genius  of  this  fmiily  of  nations  has  led  them  to 
profit  by  these  natural  advantages ;  whereas  the  American  Indians 
are  at  this  day  wandering  as  barbarous  hordes  in  one  of  the  finest 
countries  in  the  worid.  An  original  similarity  or  even  identity  of 
many  spoken  languages  may  be  aa?erted  to  as  facilitating  communi- 
cation and  mental  improvement  among  the  Caucasian  variety  in  very 
ancient  times. 

The  Mongol-Tartar  family  forms  the  second  gronp  of  nations. 
They  occupy  all  Asia  north  of  the  Persian  table-land  and  of  the 
Himalaya;  the  whole  of  eastern  Asia  from  the  Brahmapootra  to 
Behriug's  Straits,  together  with  the  Arctic  regions  of  America  north 
of  Labrador.  This  family  includes  the  Tourkomans,  Mongol  and 
Tartar  tribes,  the  Chinese,  Indo-Chinese,  Japanese,  the  Esquimaux, 
and  the  Hungarians,  now  located  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe. 
These  nations  are  distinguished  by  broad  skulls  and  high  cheek- 
bones, small  black  eyes  obliquely  set,  long  black  hair,  and  a  yellow 
or  sallow  olive  complexion ;  some  are  good-looking,  and  many  are 
well-made.  A  portion  of  this  family  is  capable  of  high  culturey 
especially  the  Chinese,  the  most  civilized  nation  of  eastern  Ana, 
although  they  never  have  attained  the  excellence  of  the  Caucasian 
group,  probably  from  their  exclusive  social  system,  which  has  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  kept  them  stationary  for 
ages;  the  peculiarity  and  difficulty  of  their  language  have  also 
tended  to  iosulate  them.  The  Kalmuks,  who  lead  a  pastoral  wan- 
dering life  on  the  steppes  of  central  Asia,  and  the  Esquimaux,  have 
wider  domains  than  any  other  of  this  set  of  nations.  The  Kalmuks 
are  rather  a  handsome  people,  and,  like  all  who  lead  a  savage  life, 
have  acute  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing.  The  inhabitants  of  Fin- 
land and  Lapland  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Esquimaux,  who  are  spread 
over  all  the  high  latitudes  of  both  continents — ^a  diminutive  race, 
equally  ugly  in  face  and  form. 

Malayan  nations  occupy  the  Indian  Archipelago,  New  Zealand, 
Chatham  Island,  the  Society  group,  and  several  others  of  the  Poly- 
nesian islands,  together  with  the  Philippines  and  Formosa,  Min- 
danao, Gilolo,  the  high  lands  of  Borneo,  Sumbawa,  Timor,  New 
Ireland,  New  Guinea,  the  continents  of  Australia  and  Tasmania. 
The  Australians  and  the  Papuans,  who  inhabit  some  of  these  islands, 
are  the  most  degraded  perhaps  of  mankind.  They  are  very  dark, 
with  lank  coarse  black  hair,  flat  face's,  and  obliquely  set  eyes.  En- 
dowed with  great  activity  and  ingenuity,  they  are  mild  and  gentle, 
and  f^ir  advanced  in  the  arts  of  social  life,  in  some  places;  in  others, 
ferocious  and  vindictive,  daring  and  predatory ;  and  from  their  mari- 
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time  position  and  skill,  they  are  a  migratory  race.  Several  branches 
of  this  class  of  nations  had  a  very  early  indigenous  civilization,  with 
an  original  literature  in  peculiar  characters  of  their  own. 

The  Ethiopian  nations  are  widely  dispersed ;  they  occupy  all  Af- 
rica south  of  the  Great  Desert — half  of  Madagascar.  The  distin- 
guishing characters  of  this  group  are,  a  black  complexion,  black 
woolly  or  frizzled  hair,'  thick  lips,  projecting  jaws,  high  cheek-bones, 
and  large  prominent  eyes.  A  great  variety,  however,  exists  in  this 
jetty  race :  some  are  handsome  both  in  face  and  figure,  especially 
in  Ethiopia;  and  even  in  western  Africa,  where  the  Negro  tribes 
live,  there  are  groups  in  which  the  distinctive  characters  are  less 
exaggerated.  This  great  family  has  not  yet  attained  a  high  place 
among  nations,  though  by  no  means  incapable  of  cultivation ;  part 
of  Ethiopia  appears  to  have  made  considerable  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion in  very  ancient  times.  But  the  formidable  deserts,  so  extensive 
in  some  parts  of  the  continent,  and  the  unwholesome  climates  in 
others,  have  cut  off  intercourse  with  civilized  nations :  and  unfortu- 
nately, the  infamous  traffic  in  slaves,  to  the  disgrace  of  Christianity, 
has  made  the  nations  of  tropical  Africa  more  barbarous  than  they 
were  before :  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Foulahs  and  other  tribes 
who  were  converts  to  Mahommedanism  400  years  ago,  have  now 
large  commercial  towns,  cultivated  grounds,  and  schools. 

The  American  race,  who  occupy  the  whole  of  that  continent  from 
62^  N.  lat.  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  are  almost  all  of  a  reddish 
brown  or  copper  colour,  with  long  black  hair,  deep-set  black  eyes, 
aquiline  nose,  and  often  of  handsome  slender  forms.  In  North 
America  they  live  by  huuting,  are  averse  to  agriculture,  slow  in  ao- 
quiring  knowledge,  but  extremely  acute,  brave,  and  fond  of  war, 
and,  thodigh  revengeful,  are  capable  of  generosity  and  gratitude. 
In  South  America  many  are  half-civilized,  but  a  greater  number  are 
still  in  a  state  of  complete  barbarism.  In  a  family  so  widely  scat- 
tered great  diversity  of  character  prevails,  yet  throughout  the  whole 
there  is  a  similarity  of  manners  and  habits  which  has  resisted  all 
the  effects  of  time  and  climate. 

Each  of  these  five  groups  of  nations,  spread  over  vasl  regions,  is 
accounted  one  family;  and  if  they  are  so  by  physical  structure, 
they  are  still  more  so  by  language,  which  expresses  the  universal 
mind  of  a  people,  modified  by  external  circumstances,  of  which  none 
have  a  greater  influence  than  the  geographical  features  of  the  coun- 
try they  inhabit — ^an  influence  that  is  deepest  in  the  early  stages  of 
society.     The  remnants  of  ancient  poetry  in  the  south  of  Scotland 

*  Wool  is  peculiar  to  quadrupeds,  the  hair  of  the  negro  only  resembles 
it.  Both  hair  and  wool  [are  8olid  cylinders,  which]  consist  of  a  transpa- 
rent tube  or  sheath  containing  a  white  or  coloured  pith,  but  the  sheath  of 
hair  is  smooth,  whilst  that  of  wool  is  notched,  which  gives  it  the  felting 
property. 

40* 
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jrtiTuit  y  tw:  jwxiTi'jt  auc  jrt«=i'irul  ciinrnciier  of  'itK  rmnraT  ^  iriilit 

fw.;  y  ;»'#*'•. i»^  iu:ii;:r*rt  '«f  TF*^"  fciiC  bV-TL  Hi  iniiiEiL  BPPirtST-  Tiis  k 
}r*:r.»,ul4:r.\  IV  'jt  '•'H»'j!nfd  it-  tu*-  ij.it'k  i?^rx*nif  nf  B  nnsr.  nnc  ix 
ii-».   tivr-iiv  ^j^Uit  yf  iL*  »?Kr'v  Hliiiut.  viiii-L  r-rfies:  u**  j(if^  una 

Sk'W  wrjf  ifc  «Lbd  u^nr  *  z;.*ref>^i-.ni*>  hit  kdit^d.  »fr  dft  idias  oooor  and 
jutnr  tL-r.jct  sirt  ':h\^u'^'X.  \V.'.  tt  iaw;  k-u^tg*  hstjf  bacnmcF  &  tcuci, 
H  T*^V^^A  atfj'j  ytfrfhiK'uA  hj  \lt*:  iitrjia.-ii  «l  cif  geajfinJ  ^ensK  Tut 
ia,^;v>v'U*':'iit  jii  jtr^^uu;:*:  Liid  lii^  d'.vfcai.-.aiftSii  of  liie  mind  li^Tv 

A*r'/:rJi,  tii^ugL  it  nt^tr  i*>wit  tn^^w  of  iis  trigiii.  Oa^ekt  uil 
Hp<,'fib*;r  L*ve  U:^.ii.e  obwrjf^:  SLaiki^jieiire  requin*  a  giDsoTT  iicr 
t j^  w*A*iru  Tk^hfT ;  uud  in  tLe  fev  j^airs  tioi  tLe  Uoiied  Stttcs  of 
Aw^r'pct  h^ve  ^xUv^  u  an  iDdtrpebdent  DaU'.>a,  Uie  eolicM)iDiJ  ia»- 
gu»;;^«;  Ixaus  dcviat^^  fmu  tbe  moUiCr  t/jogue.  Wben  a  naxiin  dfr- 
|f<:fi<rr:iUr«,  it  hi  feplit  by  jeal'^iuj  axid  war  ioto  trilfee,  each  of  viikh 
jrj  i/r'M^h^  tjf  ihu*:  arx|uir<r«  a  peculiar  idiom,  aod  thus  tlte  nvmber 
of  tiiii\t'JiUt  h  iu<:r*iiu!e)iif  though  tbej  fitill  retain  a  amilaritj;  vbefw 
wUf'ji  m^ihti^iH  of  lU'^uklwl  ar'r  uuit«d  iuto  great  political  bcMlies;,  tktar 
hu'/nHjitia  hy  dtwrti^n  as^iniilate  to  ooe  commoo  tongue,  which  r&- 
iMiUH  intf:4m  of  all  U)  the  latest  ages.  The  form  of  the  dialects  now 
mt^tki'M  hy  M>me  havagc  tribe«,  as  the  North  American  Indians,  bean 
the  mukti  of  a  ooct;  higher  htate  of  civilization. 

More  than  *20^>0  languag<f8  arc  spoken,  bat  few  are  independent; 
ti/ftim  an;  Cinrtecte^i  by  wohIh  haviDg  the  same  meaning,  some  bj 
grikrijuiatical  structure,  othcra  by  both;  indeed  the  permanency  of 
hirigij.'j;;<;  in  m  great,  that  neither  ages  of  conqaest,  nor  mixing  with 
otli<T  iiationif,  have  oblit(;rated  the  native  idiom  of  a  people.  The 
Vnutihf  HpaiiiHh,  an<l  (icrinan  retain  traces  of  the  common  language 
u\i*iVi:\i  b'^fore  the  K'>iiian  couqucat,  aud  the  Celtic  tongue  still  exists 
In  thfj  HritiKh  iHlandn. 

My  a  coinpariMori  of  their  dialects,  nations  far  apart,  and  differing 
ill  vMitvy  othi.'r  rrf»^j>ect,  are  discovered  to  have  sprung  from  a  com- 
iiwin,  though  rcriiote  origin.  ThuH  all  the  numerous  languages 
Hpiikcii  by  the  Arneric:in  Indians,  or  red  men*  are  similar  in  gram- 
niutical  structure  :  an  intimate  analogy  exists  in  the  languages  of  the 
Kxjuitnaux  natiouM  who  inhabit  the  arctic  regions  of  both  continents. 

•  Vrilmiki,  tho  IliitUu  poet,  is  Nuppo^cd  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
lliiiiiur,  if  itot  hiN  prttdeceHsor :  lii.t  ^r^ni  work  ih  the  *  Kamayana,'  an  he« 
roio  pouiii  of  thti  hif^hctit  order,  four  cantos  of  which  liave  been  translated 
by  (iajipar«  CurreHiu,  an  Italian,  in  1848. 
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Dialects  of  one  tongue  are  spoken  throughout  North  Africa,  as  far 
south  as  the  oasis  of  Siwah  on  the  cast,  and  the  Canary  Islands  on 
the  west.  Another  group  of  cognate  idioms  is  common  to  the  in- 
hahitants  of  Equatorial  Africa,  while  all  the  southern  part  of  the 
continent  is  inhabited  by  people  whose  languages  arc  connected. 
The  monosyllabic  speech  of  the  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese  shows 
that  they  are  the  same  people ;  and  all  the  insular  nations  of  the 
Pacific  derived  their  dialects  from  some  tribes  on  the  continent  of 
India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Cognate  tongues  a^  spoken  by 
the  Tartars,  Mandtehoux,  Fins,  Laplanders,  many  of  the  Siberian 
nations,  and  by  the  Hungarians.  The  Syro- Arabian,  or  Semitic  lan- 
guages, as  the  Chaldce,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew,  are  evidently,  from 
their  grammatical  construction,  of  the  same  origin. 

The  Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  Celtie^  tongues  are  con- 
nected by  grammatical  structure,  and  words  expressive  of  the  same 
objects  and  feelings,  with  the  Sanscrit,  or  sacred  language  of  India; 
consequently  the  nations  inhabiting  that  vast  extent  of  country  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  to  the  British  Isles,  the  coast  of  Scandi- 
navia and  Iceland,  must  have  had  the  same  origin.  '^  The  words 
that  fall  thoughtlessly  from  our  lips  in  the  daily  vocation^  of  life  are 
no  idle  sounds,  but  magic  symbols  which  preserve  for  ever  the  first 
migrations  of  the  race,  and  whose  antiquity  makes  Greece  and  Rome 
appear  but  of  yesterday."  ' 

"  The  words  which  one  nation  borrows  from  another  do  Dot  prove  an  ori- 
ginal connection:  it  is  the  ** home-bred  speech,"  the  words  which  children 
learn  in  early  infancy,  that  show  a  common  origin,  such  as  those  of  near 
relationship,  of  first  necessity,  as  to  cat,  sleep,  walk,  &o.,  the  names  of  the 
most  ordinary  natural  objects,  the  numerals,  &c.  Tribes  or  families  of 
nations  long  separated  have  preserved  such  words  for  thousands  of  years, 
with  a  purity  that  makes  them  easily  to  be  recognized  as  having  sprung 
from  a  common  stock.  However,  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  a  coinci- 
dence in  th6  meaning  of  one  or  two  words  common  to  two  languages,  but 
Dr.  Thomas  Young  has  computed  that  if  three  words  were  identical  in  two 
languages,  the  odds  would  be  more  than  ten  to  one,  that  in  both  cases  th^y 
must  have  been  derived  from  a  common  parent  tongue ;  that  for  six  words 
the  chances  would  be  1700  to  1,  and  for  eight  words  in  common  100,000  to 
1 ;  so  that  in  the  two  latter  cases  the  evidence  would  be  little  short  of  cer- 
tainty that  the  languages  in  question,  and  consequently  the  natives  who 
speak  them,  had  a  common  origin. 

But  according  to  the  best  and  more  learned  school  of  modem  ethnogra- 
phers, the  affinity  of  languages  is  not  so  much  to  be  looked  for  in  the  coin- 
cidence of  words  as  in  the  grammatical  structure,  which  is  also  of  remark- 
able permanency.  A  similar  inflexion  of  nouns  and  form  of  roots  prevail 
trough  whole  groups  or  classes  of  languages  which  have  few  words  in  com- 
mon, the  words,  as  Klaproth  justly  remarks,  being  the  material  of  lan- 
guages, grammar  the  fashioning  or  formation  of  it.  The  Syro-Chaldaic, 
Ilebrew,  Arabic,  and  Abyssinian  afford  a  striking  example  of  identity  in 
grammatical  structure.  In  the  langutigcs  the  tenses  of  the  verbs  are  formed 
from  the  third  person  of  the  preterite,  and  in  most  coses  the  roots  of  the 
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The  number  of  languages  spoken  from  the  Ganges  to  Scandinavia, 
differing  so  widely  from  one  another,  is  a  proof  of  the  strength  of 
individual  character  in  nations,  which  can  so  powerfully  impress  its 
peculiarities  on  the  same  mother  tongue.  In  fact  every  nation,  as 
well  as  every  individual,  has  its  own  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
organization,  which  influences  its  language  and  its  whole  existence. 

In  the  Indo-European  nations,  which  have  been  dominant  for  ages^ 
civilization  has  been  progressive,  though  not  without  interruptions. 
Providence  has  endowed  these  nations  with  the  richest  and  most  or- 
namental gifts.  Imagination  has  been  liberally  granted,  and  em- 
bodied in  all  that  is  sublime  and  beautiful  in  architecture,  sculpturCi 
painting,  and  poetry.  In  strength  of  intellect  and  speculatioD,  in 
philosophy,  science,  laws,  and  the  political  principles  of  society,  they 
have  been  pro-eminent. 

The  prevailing  races  of  mankind  now  inhabiting  Europe  arc  the 
Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Sclavonian.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  conti- 
nent these  races  are  mixed,  but  the  blood  is  purely  Teutonic  through- 
out Iceland,  Scandinavia,  round  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  in  Denmark, 
Germany,  and  the  east  of  England  from  Portsmouth  to  the  Tyne. 
Pure  Celtic  blood  is  confined  to  the  Basque  Provinces  in  Spain,  the 
south  and  south-west  of  France,  a  part  of  the  Grisons  and  Switzer- 
land, and  some  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  Sclavonian  blood  is 
widely  dispersed  in  middle  Russia,  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the 
west  of  the  Valdai  table-land,  and  from  Novogorod  to  the  lower 
course  of  the  Don.  The  three  races  have  been  much  improved  by 
mixture,  in  appearance,  energy,  and  versatility  of  mind. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  nations  should  lose  their  vitality  without 
any  apparent  cause ;  throughout  the  Indian  Archipelago  there  is  no 
longer  any  one  great  Malayan  nation ;  in  Europe  pure  Celtic  blood 
has  been  on  the  decline  for  20  centuries,  and  even  the  mixed  Celtic 

verbs,  or  the  consonants  they  contain,  are  the  same,  and  follow  in  the  same 
oriler;  vowels  are  necessarily  used  when  the  words  are  spoken,  but  they 
are  constantly  omitted  when  the  languages  are  written  and  printed,  since 
DO  letters  or  characters  for  vowels  exist  in  the  alphabets  of  the  Semitic  or 
Syro-Arabian  group,  with  the  exception  of  the  Abyssinian,  which  has  a 
syllabary  but  no  real  alphabet.  In  religious  books  however,  or  difficult 
passages,  where  the  meaning  might  be  doubtful,  signs  are  occasionallj 
added  for  the  vowels,  which  are  of  a  comparatively  modern  date :  thus  the 
two  words  which  mean  wrote  and  killed  in  the  three  languages  in  question 
are  printed  c  t  b  and  c  1 1,  but  wheu  spoken  they  become  c  t  a  b  and  c  t  a  I 
in  Syro-Chaldaic,  c  a  t  a  b  and  c  a  t  a  1  in  Hebrew,  c  a  t  a  b  a  and  c  a  t  a  I  a 
in  Arabic,  the  roots  or  consonants  being  the  same,  and  following  in  the 
same  order  in  all  three.  The  Hebrew  is  historically  known  to  have  sprung 
from  the  Syro-Chaldaic,  for  Abraham  spoke  Chaldaio. 

In  Sanscrit  the  roots  are  s^'llables  instead  of  consonanta,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Chinese,  the  Indo-Chinese,  and  Bhutan  languages,  is  that  the 
words  consist  of  but  one  syllable,  and  that  each  word  derives  its  meaning 
from  it^  posiUon  in  a  sentence.     • 
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T&rietj  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  Teutonic,  although  for 
2000  years  they  have  heen  exposed  to  the  same  external  circum* 
stances. 

At  present  the  Teutonic  race,  including  the  inhabitants  of  North 
America  and  the  British  colonies,  considerably  outnumber  the  Celtic, 
though  its  numbers  were  far  inferior  in  ancient  times.  The  Teutonic 
yariety  has  subdued  and  even  exterminated  the  other  varieties  in  its 
progress  towards  the  west;  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  vigorous,  both 
in  body  and  mind,  of  all  mankind,  and  seems  destined  to  conquer 
and  civilize  the  whole  world.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  whatever  tho 
cause  may  be,  that  the  Celts  are  invariably  Roman  Catholic,  whilo 
the  Teutonic  population  is  inclined  to  Protestanism. 

Various  other  races  inhabit  Europe,  much  inferior  in  numbers  to 
those  above  mentioned,  though  occasionally  mixed  with  them,  as  the 
Turks,  Fins,  the  Samojedcs,  who  live  on  the  shores  of  the  White 
Sea  and  in  the  north-east  of  Eussia,  and  the  Hungarians,  the  higher 
class  of  which  are  a  fine  race  of  men,  and  on  a  par  with  the  most 
civilized  of  the  European  nations.*  There  are  many  mixed  Tartar 
tribes,  chiefly  in  the  south  and  east  of  the  Russian  territories ;  also 
Jews  and  Gipsies,  who  live  among  all  nations,  yet  mix  with  none.* 

*  Europe  had  been  iobabited  before  the  arrival  of  the  Asiatic  tribes,  con- 
sequently eome  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  remote  regions  ore  probably 
the  aborigines  of  tho  country. 

•European  Population. 
Pure  blood. 

Teutonic  52,000,000 

Sclavonian 60,000,000 

Celtic  / 12,000,000 

Magyar 9,000,000 

Fins  and  Samojedos 3,000,000 

Tatar  2,000,000 

Jews 2,000,000 

Total  European  population  of  pure  blood 130,000,000 

Mixed  blood  in  Europe. 

Teutonic  Celtic 22.000,000 

Teutonic  Sclavonian \ 6,000,000 

Teutonic  mixed  with  Walloons  in  Belgium 1,200,000 

Teutonic  Northmen  in  Normandy 1,600,000 

Celtic  in  its  different  crosses 56,000,000 

Sclavonian 6,000,000 

Lettons  2,000,000 

Turks  4,000,000 

Turco-Tatar-Sclavonic  in  centre,  south-east,  and  east 

of  Russia  ^ 2,600,000 

Ralmuc,  between  tho  rivers  Volga  and  Ural  800,000 

The  number  of  people  of  mixed  blood  in  Europe  .....  101,600,000 
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There  are  none  of  the  monkey  tribe ;  indeed,  they  could  not  exist 
in  a  country  where  there  is  scarcely  any  fruit. 

Of  the  species  of  indigenous  quadrupeds,  40  are  found  nowhere 
else,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  are  marsupial,  or  pouched  ani- 
!nals,  distinguished  from  all  others  by  their  young  being  as  it  were 
prematurely  born  and  nourished  in  the  pouch  till  they  are  able  to 
fare  for  themselves.*  Though  all  the  members  of  this  numerous 
fkmily  agree  in  this  circumstance,  they  are  dissimilar  in  appearance, 
iDtemal  structure,  in  their  teeth  and  feet,  consequently  in  their 
habits ;  two  genera  live  on  vegetdble  food,  one  set  are  gnawers,  and 
another  toothless.  The  Kangaroo  and  the  Kangaroo-rat  walk  on 
their  hind  legs,  and  ao  by  bounds,  springing  from  their  strong  tail ; 
the  kangaroo-rat  holds  its  food  in  its  paws  like  the  squirrel ;  the 
phalangers  live  on  trees,  and  swing  by  their  bushy  tail — some  bar- 
row in  ^he  sand ;  the  flying  opossum,  or  Petaurus,  peculiarly  an 
Australian  animal,  lives  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  on  the 
leaves  of  the  Gum-tree;  by  expanding  the  skin  of  its  sides  as  a 
parachute,  it  supports  itself  in  the  air  in  its  Ifeaps  from  bough  to 
bough.  Several  of  the  genera  are  nocturnal,  a  characteristic  of 
many  Australian  animals. 

The  pouched  tribe  Tary  in  size  from  that  of  a  large  dog  to  a 
mouse ;  the  kangaroos,  which  are  the  largest,  are  easily  domesticated, 
and  are  used  for  food  by  the  natives.  Some  go  in  large  herds  in  the 
mountains,  others  live  in  the  plains;  however,  they  have  become 
scarce  near  the  British  colonies,  and,  with  all  other  native  animals, 
are  likely  to  be  soon  extirpated.  In  Van  Diemen's  Land  they  are 
less  persecuted;  several  species  exist  there.  The  kangaroos,  of 
which  there  are  perhaps  40  species,  are  more  widely  dispersed  than 
any  of  the  marsupial  animals  of  the  Old  World.  They  exist  not 
only  in  Australia  and  Tasmania,  but  also  in  New  Guinea.  Some 
are  limited  within  narrow  bounds :  the  banded  kangaroo,  the  hand- 
.  somest  of  his  tribe,  is  found  only  in  the  islands  of  Shark's  Bay,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Australia.  The  Wombat  is  peculiar  to  Australia, 
the  islands  in  Bass's  Strait,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  to  which  the 
two  largest  carnivorous  marsupials  peculiarly  belong,  called  by  the 
natives  the  Tiger  Hyaena,  and  the  native  Devil ;  both  are  nocturnal, 
predatory,  and  ferocious.  A  wild  dog  living  in  the  woods,  whose 
habits  are  ferocious,  is,  with  the  tiger  hysena,  the  largest  carnivorous 
animal  in  Australia. 

The  gnawing  animals  are  aquatic  and  very  peculiar,  but  the  Eden. 

*  There  are  5  tribes,  15  genera,  and  nearly  150  epecies  of  living  marsu- 
pial animals,  amounting  to  about  onc-twelftb  of  all  the  mammalia.  Tho 
OpoMsum  and  Chironectes  are  American;  the  four  other  families  are  in- 
habitants of  Australia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Of  the  latter  the 
Dasyuridee  and  Phalangers  are  nocturnal :  some  of  the  Dasyuridee  and  the 
Wombat  borrow  in  the  ground. 
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tata  of  New  Holland  are  quite  anomalous ;  of  these  there  are  two 
genera,  the  Ornithorhjnchus,  (^duck-billed  mole,  and  the  Echidna; 
they  are  the  link  that  connects  the  Edentata  with  the  pouched  tribe, 
and  mammalia  with  oviparous  animals.  The  Ornithorhjnchus  is 
about  14  inches  long,  and  covered  with  thick  brown  fur ;  its  head  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  quadruped,  ending  in  a  bill  like  that  of  a  duck : 
it  has  short  furry  legs  with  half-webbed  feet,  and  the  bind  feet  are 
armed  with  sharp  claws.  It  inhabits  burrows  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  which  have  two  entrances,  one  above,  the  other  below  the 
level  of  the  water,  which  it  seldom  leaves,  feeding  on  insects  and 
seeds  in  the  mud. 

The  Echidna  is  similar  in  its  general  structure  to  the  omithorhyn- 
chus,  but  entirely  different  in  external  appearance,  being  covered 
with  quills  like  the  porcupine ;  it  is  also  a  burrowing  animal;  sleeps 
during  winter,  and  lives  on  ants  in  summer. 

A  singular  analogy  exists  between  Australia  and  South  America 
in  this  respect,  that  the  living  animals  of  the  two  countries  are 
stamped  with  the  type  of  their  ancient  geological  inhabitants,  many 
of  which  are  gigantic  representatives  of  the  now  diminutive,  in  com- 
parison, existing  animals ;  while  in  England  and  elsewhere  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  existing  and  extinct  generations  of  beings  is  most 
decided.  Australia  and  South  America  seem  still  to  retain  some  of 
those  conditions  that  were  peculiar  to  the  most  ancient  eras.  Thus 
each  tribe  of  the  innumerable  families  that  inhabit  the  earth,  the  air, 
and  the  waters,  has  a  limited  sphere.  How  wonderful  the  quantity 
of  life  that  now  is,  and  the  myriads  of  beings  that  have  appeared 
and  vanished !'  Dust  has  returned  to  dust  through  a  long  succes- 
sion of  ages,  and  has  been  continually  remoulded  into  new  forms  of 
existence — ^not  an  atom  has  been  annihilated ;  the  fate  of  the  vital 
spark  that  has  animated  it,  with  a  vividness  sometimes  approaching 
to  reason,  is  one  of  the  deep  mysteries  of  Providence. 

*  Sir  Charles  Lyell  estimates  tlie  number  of  existing  species  of  animals 
and  vegetables,  independent  of  the  infasoria,  to  be  between  one  and  two 
millions,  which  must  surely  be  under  the  mark,  con»idering  the  enormoos 
quantity  of  animal  life  in  the  ocean,  to  the  amount  of  which  we  have  not 
even  an  approximation.  If  the  microscopio  and  infusorial  existence  be 
taken  into  the  account,  the  surface  of  the  globe  may  be  viewed  as  one  mass 
of  animal  life — ^perpetually  dying — perpetually  renewed.  A  drop  of  stag- 
nant water  is  a  world  within  itself,  an  epitome  of  the  earth  and  its  succes- 
sive geological  races.  A  variety  of  microscopic  creatures  appear,  and  die ; 
ia  a  few  days  a  new  set  succeeds ;  these  vanish  and  give  place  to  a  third 
set,  of  different  kinds  from  the  preceding ;  and  the  dibris  of  all  remain  at 
the  bottom  of  the  glass.  The  extinction  of  these  creatures  takes  place 
without  any  apparent  pause,  unless  a  greater  degree  of  putrescence  of  the 
water  be  to  them  what  the  mighty  geological  catastrophes  were  to  beings  of 
higher  organization — the  introduction  of  the  new  is  not  more  mysterious  in 
one  case  than  in  the  other. 

40 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
The  Distribution,  Condition,  and  future  Prospects  of  the  Human  Race. 

More  than  800,000,000  of  human  beings  are  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  of  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  tongues,  and  in  all 
stages  of  civilization,  from  a  high  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture, to  savages  but  little  above  the  animals  that  contend  with  them 
for  the  dominion  of  the  deserts  and  forests  through  which  they  roam. 
This  vast  multitude  is  divided  into  nations  and  tribes,  differing  in 
external  appearance,  character,  language,  and  religion.  The  manner 
in  which  they  are  distributed,  the  affinities  of  structure  and  language 
by  which  they  are  connected,  and  the  effect  that  climate,  food,  and 
customs  may  have  had  in  modifying  their  external  forms,  or  their 
moral  and  mental  powers,  are  subjects  of  much  more  difficulty  than 
the  geographical  dispersion  of  the  lower  classes  of  animals,  inasmuch 
RS  the  immortal  spirit  is  the  chief  agent  in  all  that  concerns  the 
human  race.  The  progress  of  the  universal  mind  in  past  ages,  its 
present  condition,  and  the  future  prospects  of  humanity,  rouse  the 
deep  sympathies  of  our  nature  for  the  high  but  mysterious  destiny  of 
the  myriads  of  beings  yet  to  come,  who,  like  ourselves,  will  be  sub- 
ject for  a  few  brief  years  to  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  this  transient 
state,  and  fellow-heirs  of  eternal  life  hereafter. 

[The  population  of  the  globe  has  been  stated  as  follows,  and  is 
considered  sufficiently  accurate  for  comparison  : 

Caucasians 419,630,000 

Mongolians 400,470,700 

Malays 82,600,000 

Ethiopians  or  negro  race 69,638,800 

American  or  copper-coloured 10,287,000 

938,421,000 

They  are  classed  and  enumerated  according  to  their  religious 
belief,  as  follows : 

Pagans 661.821,000 

Christians 262,666,000 

Mohammedans 120,166,000 

Jews 8,980,000 

93M21,"qOO 

SectArian  divisions  have  been  stated  as  follows : 

Roman  Catholics 184,732,000 

Greek  Church 66,011,000 

Proteatante 65,791,000 
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Monophysites 8,865,000 

Apmenians 1,799,000 

Nestorians ^ 867,000 

Christians 262,666,000 

Protestant  Sects, 

Lutherans 24,264,00(T 

Presbyterians  and  Congregationalista 12,760,000 

Episcopalians 14,905,000 

Methodists,  Baptists,  &c 3,862.000 

56,791,000 

According  to  the  above  statements,  only  a  little  more  than  ooe- 
foorth  of  the  entire  human  population  of  the  earth  is  under  Chris- 
tian rule.] 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  diversity,  physical  and  mental,  in 
the  different  races  of  men,  anatomists  have  found  that  there  are  no 
specific  differences — that  the  hideous  Esquimaux,  the  refined  and 
intellectual  Caucasian,  the  thick-lipped  Negro,  and  the  fair  blue-eyed 
Scandinavian,  are  mere  varieties  of  the  same  species.  The  human 
race  forms  five  great  varieties  marked  by  strong  distinctive  charac- 
ters. Many  nations  are  included  in  each ;  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  differe!it  languages,  manners,  and  mental  qualities,  yet 
bearing  such  a  resemblance  in  general  physiognomy  and  appearance 
as  to  justify  a  classification  apparently  anomalous. 

The  Caucasian  group  of  nations,  which  includes  the  handsomest 
and  most  intellectual  portion  of  mankind,  inhabit  all  Europe,  except 
Lapland,  Finland,  and  Hungary ;  they  occupy  North  Africa,  as  far 
as  the  20th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  Persia, 
the  Himalaya  to  the  Brahmapootra,  all  India  between  these  moun- 
tains and  the  ocean,  and  the  United  States  of  North  America. 
These  nations  are  remarkable  for  a  beautifully-shaped  head,  regular 
features,  fine  hair,  and  symmetrical  form.  The  Greeks,  Georgians, 
and  Circassians  are  models  of  perfection  in  form,  especially  the  last, 
which  is  assumed  as  the  type  of  this  class  of  mankind ;  of  which  it 
is  evident  that  colour  is  not  a  characteristic,  since  they  are  of  all 
shades,  from  the  fair  and  florid,  to  the  clear  dark  brown  and  almost 
black.  This  family  of  nations  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  the  most 
civilized  portion  of  the  human  race.  The  inhabitants  of  Hindostan, 
the  Egyptians,  Arabians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  were  in  ancient  times 
what  European  nations  are  now.  The  cause  of  this  remarkable 
development  of  mental  power  is,  no  doubt,  natural  disposition,  for 
the  difference  in  the  capabilities  of  nations  seems  to  be  as  great  as 
that  of  individuals.  The*  origin  of  spontaneous  civilization  and  supe- 
riority may  generally  be  traced  to  the  talent  of  some  master-spirit 
gaining  an  ascendency  over  his  countrymen.  Natural  causes  'have 
also  combined  with  mental — mildness  of  climate^  fertility  of  soi^i 
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riren  and  IbIaikI  seas,  by  afibrdmg  fiieilitj  of  intezooarse,  fiiTomned 
ent^rpriie  and  commerce;  and  the  double-river  systems  in  A^ia 
br^iUfzLt  distant  naiions  together,  and  softened  those  hoetOe  antipa- 
thies which  6f;parate  people,  multiply  languages,  and  reduce  all  to 
barl^rism.  The  genius  of  this  family  of  nations  has  led  them  to 
profit  by  these  natural  advantages ;  whereas  the  American  Indians 
are  at  this  day  wandering  as  barbarous  hordes  in  one  of  the  finest 
ooontries  in  the  woHd.  An  original  similarity  or  eren  identity  of 
many  spoken  languages  may  be  aaverted  to  as  fiatcilitating  communi- 
cation and  mental  improvement  among  the  Caucasian  variety  in  Tery 
ancient  times. 

The  Mongol-Tartar  &mily  forms  the  second  group  of  nations. 
They  occupy  all  Asia  north  of  the  Persian  table-land  and  of  Uie 
Himalaya;  the  whole  of  eastern  Asia  from  the  Brahmapootra  to 
Behring's  Straits,  together  with  the  Arctic  regions  of  America  north 
of  Labrador  This  family  includes  the  Tourkomans,  Mongol  and 
Tartar  tribes,  the  Chinese,  Indo-Chinese,  Japanese,  the  Esquimaux, 
and  the  Ilungarians,  now  located  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe. 
These  nations  are  distio^ished  by  broad  skulls  and  high  cheek- 
bones, small  black  eyes  obliquely  set,  long  black  hair,  and  a  yellow 
or  sallow  olive  complexion ;  some  are  sood-looking,  and  many  are 
well-made.  A  portion  of  this  family  is  capable  of  high  culture, 
especially  the  Chinese,  the  most  civilized  nation  of  eastern  Asia, 
although  they  never  have  attained  the  excellence  of  the  Caucasian 
group,  probably  from  their  exclusive  social  system,  which  has  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  kept  them  stationary  for 
ages;  the  peculiarity  and  difficulty  of  their  language  have  also 
tended  to  insulate  them.  The  Kalmuks,  who  lead  a  pastoral  wan- 
dering life  on  the  steppes  of  central  Asia,  and  the  Esquimaux,  have 
wider  domains  than  any  pther  of  this  set  of  nations.  The  Kalmuks 
arc  rather  a  handsome  people,  and,  like  all  who  lead  a  savage  life, 
have  acute  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing.  The  inhabitants  of  Fin- 
land and  Lapland  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Esquimaux,  who  are  spread 
over  all  the  high  latitudes  of  both  continents — a  diminutive  racOi 
equally  ugly  in  face  and  form. 

Malayan  nations  occupy  the  Indian  Archipelago,  New  Zealand, 
Chatham  Islanrl,  the  Society  group,  and  several  others  of  the  Poly- 
nesian islands,  together  with  the  Philippines  and  Formosa,  Min- 
danao, Gilolo,  the  high  lands  of  Borneo,  Sumbawa,  Timor,  New 
Ireland,  New  Guinea,  the  continents  of  Australia  and*  Tasmania. 
The  Australians  and  the  Papuans,  who  inhabit  some  of  these  islands, 
are  the  most  degraded  perhaps  of  mankind.  They  are  very  dark, 
with  lank  coarse  black  hair,  flat  faces,  and  obliquely  set  eyes.  En- 
dowed with  great  activity  and  ingenuity,  they  are  mild  and  gentle, 
and  fyr  advanced  in  the  arts  of  social  life,  in  some  places;  in  others, 
ferocious  and  vindictive,  daring  and  predatory ;  and  from  their  mart- 
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time  position  and  skill,  they  are  a  migratory  race.  Several  branches 
of  this  class  of  nations  had  a  very  early  indigenous  civilization,  with 
an  original  literature  in  peculiar  characters  of  their  own. 

The  Ethiopian  nations  are  widely  dispersed ;  they  occupy  all  Af- 
rica south  of  the  Great  Desert — half  of  Madagascar.  The  distin- 
guishing characters  of  this  group  are,  a  black  complexion,  black 
woolly  or  frizzled  hair/  thick  lips,  projecting  jaws,  high  cheek-bones, 
and  large  prominent  eyes.  A  groat  variety,  however,  exists  in  this 
jetty  race :  some  are  handsome  both  in  face  and  figure,  especially 
in  Ethiopia;  and  even  in  western  Africa,  where  the  Negro  trib^ 
live,  there  are  groups  in  which  the  distinctive  characters  are  less 
exaggerated.  This  great  family  has  not  yet  attained  a  high  place 
among  nations,  though  by  no  means  incapable  of  cultivation ;  part 
of  Ethiopia  appears  to  have  made  considerable  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion in  very  ancient  times.  But  the  formidable  deserts,  so  extensive 
in  some  parts  of  the  continent,  and  the  unwholesome  climates  in 
others,  have  cut  off  intercourse  with  civilized  nations :  and  unfortu- 
nately, the  infamous  traffic  in  slaves,  to  the  disgrace  of  Christianity, 
has  made  the  nations  of  tropical  Africa  more  barbarous  than  they 
were  before :  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Foulahs  and  other  tribes 
who  were  converts  to  Mahommedauism  400  years  ago,  have  now 
large  commercial  towns,  cultivated  grounds,  and  schools. 

The  American  race,  who  occupy  the  whole  of  that  continent  from 
62^  N.  lat.  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  are  almost  all  of  a  reddish 
brown  or  copper  colour,  with  long  black  hair,  deep-set  black  eyes, 
aquiline  nose,  and  often  of  handsome  slender  forms.  In  North 
America  they  live  by  hunting,  are  averse  to  agriculture,  slow  in  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  but  extremely  acute,  brave,  and  fond  of  war, 
and,  thcAigh  revengeful,  are  capable  of  generosity  and  gratitude. 
In  South  America  many  are  half-civilized,  but  a  greater  number  are 
still  in  a  state  of  complete  barbarism.  In  a  family  so  widely  scat- 
tered great  diversity  of  character  prevails,  yet  throughout  the  whole 
there  is  a  similarity  of  manners  and  habits  which  has  resisted  all 
the  effects  of  time  and  climate. 

Each  of  these  five  groups  of  nations,  spread  over  vasl  regions,  is 
accounted  one  family;  and  if  they  are  so  by  physical  structure, 
they  are  still  more  so  by  language,  which  expresses  the  universal 
mind  of  a  people,  modified  by  external  circumstances,  of  which  none 
have  a  greater  influence  than  the  geographical  features  of  the  coun- 
try they  inhabit — ^an  influence  that  is  deepest  in  the  early  stages  of 
society.     The  remnants  of  ancient  poetry  in  the  south  of  Scotland 

*  Wool  is  peculiar  to  quadrupeds,  the  hair  of  the  negro  only  resembles 
it.  Both  hair  and  wool  [are  solid  cylinders,  which]  consist  of  a  transpa- 
rent tube  or  sheath  containing  a  white  or  coloured  pith,  but  the  sheath  of 
hair  is  smooth,  whilst  that  of  wool  is  notched,  which  gives  it  the  felting 
property. 

40* 
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partake  of  the  gentle  and  pastoral  character  of  the  country ;  while 
Celtic  verse,  and  even  the  spoken  language  of  the  Highkuider,  are 
full  of  poetical  images  of  war  and  stem  mountain  scenery.  This  is 
particularly  to  be  observed  in  the  noble  strains  of  Homer,  and  in 
the  heroic  poems  of  the  early  Hindus,  which  reflect  the  lofty  and 
sublime  character  of  eastern  scenery.'  As  civilization  advances,  and 
nan  becomes  more  intellectual,  language  keeps  pace  in  the  progress. 
New  words  and  new  expressions  are  added,  as  new  ideas  occur  and 
new  things  are  invented,  till  at  last  language  itself  becomes  a  study, 
is  refined  and  perfected  by  the  introduction  of  general  terms.  The 
improvement  in  language  and  the  development  of  the  mind  have 
been  the  same  in  all  nations  which  have  arrived  at  any  degree  of 
refinement,  and  shows  the  identity  of  human  nature  in  .every  country 
and  climate.  The  art  of  printing  perpetuates  a  tongue,  and  groat 
authors  immortalize  it;  yet  language  is  ever  changing  to  a  certain 
degree,  though  it  never  loses  traces  of  its  origin.  Chaucer  and 
Spenser  have  become  obscure ;  Shakspeare  requires  a  glossary  for 
the  modern  reader ;  and  in  the  few  years  that  the  United  States  of 
America  have  existed  as  an  independent  nation,  the  colloquial  lan- 
guage has  deviated  from  the  mother  tongue.  When  a  nation  de- 
generates, it  is  split  by  jealousy  and  war  into  tribes,  each  of  which 
in  process  of  time  acquires  a  peculiar  idiom,  and  thus  the  number 
of  dialects  is  increased,  though  they  still  retain  a  similarity ;  whereas 
when  masses  of  mankind  arc  united  into  great  political  bodies,  their 
languages  by  degrees  assimilate  to  one  common  tongue,  which  re- 
tains traces  of  all  to  the  latest  ages.  The  form  of  the  dialects  now 
spoken  by  some  savage  tribes,  as  the  North  American  Indians,  bears 
tne  marks  of  a  once  higher  state  of  civilization. 

More  than  2000  languages  are  spoken,  but  few  are  independent ; 
some  arc  connected  by  words  having  the  same  meaning,  some  by 
grammatical  structure,  others  by  both ;  indeed  the  permanency  of 
language  is  so  great,  that  neither  ages  of  conquest,  nor  mixing  with 
other  nations,  have  obliterated  the  native  idiom  of  a  people.  The 
French,  Spanish,  and  German  retain  traces  of  the  common  language 
spoken  before  the  llonian  conquest,  and  the  Celtic  tongue  still  exists 
in  the  British  Islands. 

By  a  comparison  of  their  dialects,  nations  far  apart,  and  dififering 
in  every  other  respect,  are  discovered  to  have  sprung  from  a  com- 
mon, though  remote  origin.  Thus  all  the  ^numerous  languages 
spoken  by  the  American  Indians,  or  red  men*  are  similar  in  jgram- 
matical  structure  :  an  intimate  analogy  exists  in  the  languages  of  the 
Esquimaux  nations  who  inhabit  the  arctic  regions  of  both  continents. 

*  Vftliniki,  the  Hindu  poet,  is  supposed  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
Homer,  if  not  his  predecessor:  his  great  work  is  the  *  liamayana,'  an  he- 
roic poem  of  the  highest  order,  four  cantos  of  which  have  been  translated 
by  Gaspare  Corresio,  an  Italian,  in  IBiS. 
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Dialects  of  one  tongue  are  spoken  throughout  North  Africa,  as  far 
south  as  the  oasis  of  Siwah  on  the  cast,  and  the  Canary  Islands  on 
the  west.  Another  group  of  cognate  idioms  is  common  to  the  in- 
hahitants  of  Equatorial  Africa,  while  all  the  southern  part  of  the 
continent  is  inhabited  by  people  whose  languages  arc  connected. 
The  monosyllabic  speech  of  the  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese  shows 
that  they  are  the  same  people ;  and  all  the  insular  nations  of  the 
Pacific  derived  their  dialects  from  some  tribes  on  the  continent  of 
India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Cognate  tongues  a^  spoken  by 
the  Tartars,  Mandtehoux,  Fins,  Laplanders,  many  of  the  Siberian 
nations,  and  by  the  Hungarians.  The  Syro- Arabian,  or  Semitic  lan- 
guages, as  the  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew,  are  evidently,  from 
their  grammatical  construction,  of  the  same  origin. 

The  Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  Cel tie' tongues  are  con- 
nected by  grammatical  structure,  and  words  expressive  of  the  same 
objects  and  feelings,  with  the  Sanscrit,  or  sacred  language  of  India; 
consequently  the  nations  inhabiting  that  vast  extent  of  country  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  to  the  British  Isles,  the  coast  of  Scandi- 
navia and  Iceland,  must  have  had  the  same  origin.  "  The  words 
that  fall  thoughtlessly  from  our  lips  in  the  daily  vocations  of  life  are 
no  idle  sounds,  but  magic  symbols  which  preserve  for  ever  the  first 
migrations  of  the  race,  and  whose  antiquity  makes  Greece  and  Rome 
appear  but  of  yesterday."  ' 

*  The  words  which  one  nation  borrows  from  another  do  not  prove  an  ori- 
ginal connection:  it  is  the  ** home-bred  speech,"  the  words  which  children 
learn  in  early  infancy,  that  show  a  common  origin,  such  as  those  of  near 
relationship,  of  first  necessity,  as  to  eat,  sleep,  walk,  &c.,  the  names  of  the 
most  ordinary  natural  objecta,  the  numerals,  &o.  Tribes  or  families  of 
nations  long  separated  have  preserved  such  words  for  thousands  of  years, 
with  a  purity  that  makes  them  easily  to  be  recognized  as  having  sprung 
from  a  common  stock.  However,  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  a  coinci- 
dence in  the  meaning  of  one  or  two  words  common  to  two  languages,  but 
Dr.  Thomas  Young  has  computed  that  if  three  words  were  identical  in  two 
languages,  the  odds  would  be  more  than  ten  to  one,  that  in  both  cases  th^y 
must  have  been  derived  from  a  common  parent  tongue ;  that  for  six  words 
the  chances  would  be  1700  to  1,  and  for  eight  words  in  common  100,000  to 
1 ;  so  that  in  the  two  latter  cases  the  evidence  would  be  little  short  of  cer- 
tainty that  the  languages  in  question,  and  consequently  the  natives  who 
speak  them,  had  a  common  origin. 

But  according  to  the  best  and  more  learned  school  of  modem  ethnogra- 
phers, the  affinity  of  languages  is  not  so  much  to  be  looked  for  in  the  coin- 
cidence of  words  as  in  the  grammatical  structure,  which  is  also  of  remark- 
able permanency.  A  similar  inflexion  of  nouns  and  form  of  roots  prevail 
trough  whole  groups  or  classes  of  languages  which  have  few  words  in  com- 
mon, the  words,  as  Klaproth  justly  remarks,  being  the  material  of  lan- 
guages, grammar  the  fashioning  or  formation  of  it.  The  Syro-Chaldaic, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Abyssinian  afford  a  striking  example  of  identity  in 
grammatical  structure.  In  Che  lunguuges  the  tenses  of  the  verbs  are  formed 
from  the  third  person  of  the  preterite,  and  in  most  cases  the  roots  of  the 
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Tbe  summer  ni  lanai'ia^^  fcr.k^n  hnm,  tbe  Gan^a  to  ScuidinaTisy 
d;ff--r"r  ?•"-  wi'ie.j  frm  c^  larrher.  is  a  p-:«:f  ct*  the  atrength  of 
in*l'.^i*i-jju  tiuincTtiT  in  narkc-?.  wiich.  an  so  p<-wert7iIlT  ixncna^  its 
peciillarlties  :ti  tiie  iaaie  moriier  fc:iir»-  In  fiict  ev^enr  oadoQ.  aa 
well  as  ererj  in«ii7:*i^u:.  Laj  it>  ovn  pbjsieaL  moni,  and  !nteLI«!cCizal 
organixaaon.  which  indcence*  it^  Lin^^ia;!^  and  its  whole  existence. 

In  the  Ind'>EaT  pean  nani.c*.  wLkrh  haTe  been  'looiioant  for  ajes^ 
ehilizfttion  Las  been  pr-gresaiTe,  th«3n^  coc  without  interraptions. 
ProTiiienee  has  endowed  these  casi^as  with  the  richest  and  mo^t  or- 
namental gifts.  ImagiTiatioa  has  been  liberallj  granted,  and  em- 
bodied in  all  that  b  anblime  and  beaosifiil  in  ardiitectare,  xolptare, 
pninting,  and  pcetrj.  In  strength  of  intellect  and  speculadoii,  in 
pbilosoph J,  science,  laws,  and  the  political  principles  of  aodetj,  thej 
bare  been  preeminent. 

The  prevailing  nu!e>  r»f  mankind  now  inhibiting  Enrope  are  the 
Tentooic,  Celtic,  and  Sclavoniin.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  conti- 
nent these  nui-es  are  mixed ^  bat  the  bIo>  -d  is  purely  Teutonic  through- 
oot  Iceland,  Scandinavia,  round  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  in  Denmark, 
Gerroanj,  and  the  east  of  England  from  Portsmouth  to  the  Tjne. 
Pure  Celtic  blood  is  confined  to  the  Basque  Provinces  in  Spain,  the 
south  and  south-west  of  France,  a  pnrt  of  the  Grisons  and  Switzer- 
land, and  some  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  Sclavonian  blood  is 
widely  dispersed  in  middle  Russia,  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the 
west  of  the  Valdai  table-land,  and  from  Novogorod  to  the  lower 
course  of  the  Don.  The  three  races  have  been  much  improved  by 
miiturc,  in  apj>earance,  energy,  and  versatility  of  mind. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  nations  should  lose  their  vitality  without 
any  apparent  cause;  throughout  the  Indian  Archipelago  there  is  no 
longer  any  one  great  Malayan  nation ;  in  Europe  pure  Celtic  blood 
has  been  on  the  decline  for  20  centuries,  and  even  the  mixed  Celtio 

verbs,  or  the  consonants  they  contnio,  are  the  same,  and  follow  in  the  same 
onlcr;  towcIs  are  nece»!)arily  used  when  the  words  are  epoken,  but  they 
are  constantly  omitted  when  the  languages  are  written  and  printed,  since 
no  letters  or  characters  for  vowels  exist  in  the  alphabets  of  the  Semitic  or 
8yro-Arttt»inn  group,  with  the  exception  of  the  Abyssinian,  which  has  a 
syllabary  ))Ut  no  real  alphabet.  In  religious  books  however,  or  difficult 
passages,  where  the  moaning  might  be  doubtful,  signs  are  occasionally 
addtMl  for  the  vowels,  which  are  of  a  comparatively  modem  date :  thus  the 
two  words  which  mean  wrote  and  kiiUd  in  the  three  languages  in  question 
are  printed  c  t  b  and  c  1 1,  but  wheu  spoken  they  become  c  t  a  b  and  c  t  a  1 
in  Byro-('haldaic,  c  a  t  a  b  and  c  a  t  a  1  in  Hebrew,  c  a  t  a  b  a  and  c  a  t  a  1  a 
Id  Arabic,  the  roots  or  consonants  being  the  same,  and  following  in  the 
same  order  in  all  three.  The  Hebrew  is  historically  known  to  have  sprung 
from  tho  Hyro-Chaldaic,  for  Abraham  spoke  Chaldaic. 

In  HaiiHcrit  the  roots  are  syllablos  instead  of  consonants,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Chinese,  the  Indo-Chinese,  and  Bhutan  languages,  is  that  the 
words  consist  of  but  one  syllable,  and  that  each  word  derives  its  meaning 
from  lt9  pofiition  in  a  sentence.     • 
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Tarioty  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  Teutonic,  althongh  for 
2000  years  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  same  external  circum- 
stances. 

At  present  the  Teutonic  race,  including  the  inhabitants  of  North 
America  and  the  British  colonies,  considerably  outnumber  the  Celtic, 
though  its  numbers  were  far  inferior  in  ancient  times.  The  Teutonic 
yariety  has  subdued  and  even  exterminated  the  other  varieties  in  its 
progress  towards  the  west;  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  vigorous,  both 
in  body  and  mind,  of  ail  mankind,  and  seems  destined  to  conquer 
and  civilize  the  whole  world.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  whatever  tho 
cause  may  be,  that  the  Celts  are  invariably  Roman  Catholic,  while 
the  Teutonic  population  is  inclined  to  Protestanism. 

Various  other  races  inhabit  Europe,  much  inferior  in  numbers  to 
those  above  mentioned,  though  occasionally  mixed  with  them,  as  the 
Turks,  Fins,  the  Samojedcs,  who  live  on  the  shores  of  the  White 
Sea  and  in  the  north-east  of  Eussia,  and  the  Hungarians,  the  higher 
class  of  which  are  a  fine  race  of  men,  and  on  a  par  with  the  most 
civilized  of  the  European  nations.*  There  are  many  mixed  Tartar 
tribes,  chiefly  in  the  south  and  east  of  the  Russian  territories ;  also 
Jews  and  Gipsies,  who  live  among  all  nations,  yet  mix  with  none.* 

*  Europe  had  been  inhabited  before  the  arrival  of  the  Asiatic  tribes,  con- 
sequently  eome  of  the  inhabitauts  of  the  more  remote  regions  ore  probably 
the  aborigines  of  tho  country. 

•European  Population. 
Pure  blood. 

Teutonic  52,000,000 

Sclavonian 60,000,000 

Celtic  / 12,000,000 

Magyar 9,000,000 

Fins  and  Samojedcs 3,000,000 

Tatar  2,000,000 

Jews 2,000,000 

Total  European  population  of  pure  blood 130,000,000 

Mixed  blood  in  Europe, 

Teutonic  Celtic 22.000,000 

Teutonic  Sclavonian '. 6,000.000 

Teutonic  mixed  with  Walloons  in  Belgium 1,200,000 

Teutonic  Northmen  in  Normandy 1,500,000 

Celtic  in  its  different  crosses 56,000,000 

Sclavonian 6,000,000 

Lettons  2,000,000 

Turks  4,000,000 

Turco-Tatar-Sclavonic  in  centre,  south-east,  and  east 

of  Russia  ^ 2,000,000 

Ealmuc,  between  the  rivers  Volga  and  Ural  800,000 

The  number  of  people  of  mfxed  blood  in  Europe 101,600,000 
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The  irJiabitanta  of  Gremt  Britain  ire  of  Celtic  tnd  Tentcmio 

origin.  The  Celtic  blood  is  purest  in  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly 
Islands,  in  Wales,  and  the  Isle  of  Man :  in  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Hebrides,  it  is  more  mixed  than  is  generally  snppoeed, 
as  plainly  appears  from  the  frequency  of  red  hair  and  blue  eyes.  In 
Bome  parts  of  Ireland  there  is  pure  Celtic  blood,  but  throughout  the 
^ater  part  of  that  country  it  is  mixed,  although  the  Celtic  charac- 
ter predominates ;  but  in  Ulster,  where  the  earliest  colony  settled, 
the  blood  is  purely  Teutonic.  In  Ireland  the  difference  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  twp  races  is  strongly  marked :  placed  under  the 
same  circumstances,  the  Teutonic  part  of  the  population  has  pros- 
pered, which,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  the  case  with  the  Celtic' 

The  dialects  spoken  in  the  Celtic  districts  are  closely  allied  to  the 
Semitic  languages  of  Asia,  aud  to  one  another.  The  Cornish  la 
worn  out,  the  Manx  is  nearly  so,  and  the  Gaelic  is  declining  fast  in 
the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

The  Roman  invasion  had  no  effect  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  old 
English,  a  language  of  Teutonic  origin,  but  the  Normans  in  ancient 
times  had  altered  it  considerably,  and  in  modem  times  the  English 
tongue  has  unfortunately  been  corrupted  by  the  introduction  of 

The  total  population  of  Europe,  pure  and  mixed,  amounts  to  abont  232 
millions,  including  600,000  Gipsies.  The  Teutonic  population  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America  and  in  the  British  colonies  amounts  to  20  millions; 
so  that  the  total  number  of  people  of  Teutonic  blood  is  rather  more  than 
100  millions. — Notes  accompanying  the  Ethnographic  Map  of  Europe,  by 
Dr.  Gustaf  Kombst :  *  Phjs.  Atlas.'  By  a  more  recent  census  the  popula- 
tion of  Europe  amounts  to  240,000,000. 

*  Population  op  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
On  an  average  the  pure-blooded  population  amounts  to 
Teutonic  in  England,  Scotland,  and  in  the  east  and 

north-east  of  Ireland 10,000,000 

Celtic  in  Cornwall,  Wales,  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and 
Ireland  6,000,000 

The  pure-blooded  inhabitants  amount  to 16,000,000 

Mixed  blood. 
Mixture  in  which  the  Teutonic  blood  predominates  ...    6,000,000 
Mixture  in  which  the  Celtic  blood  predominates 4,000,000 

10,000,000 
In  nil  26,000,000  of  inhabitants. 
Notes  accompanying  the  Ethnographic  Map  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, by  Gustaf  Kombst:  *  Phys.  Atlas.' 

The  fear  that  Britain  may  be  ruined  by  over-population  may  be  allayed 
by  considering  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  immense  treasures  and  inex- 
haustible resources  of  the  natural  world  —  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  ia 
ii\f  nite,  and  will  continually  discoTer  new  powers  and  innumerable  com- 
^'^tions  that  will  fumiah  sources  of  wealth  and  bappineai  to  milUont. 
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FrcDchy  Latin,  and  Latinized  words.  Scotcli  spoken  thronghont  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland  is  a  language  independent  of  the  English, 
though  of  the  same  stock ;  it  is  derived  from  the  low  German,  the 
Frisian,  Dutch,  and  Flemish,  and  differs  widely  from  the  Anglo- 

.  Saxon. 

No  circumstance  in  the  natural  world  is  more  inezplicahle  than 
the  diversity  of  form  and  colour  in  the  human  race.  It  had  already 
begun  in  the  antediluvian  world,  for  "  there  were  giants  in  the  land 
in  those  days.''  No  direct  mention  is  made  of  colour  at  that  time 
unless  it  was  the  mark  set  upon  Cain,  '^  lest  any  one  finding  him 
should  kill  him,"  may  allude  to  it.  Perhaps,  also,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  black  people  dwelt  in  Ethiopia,  or  the  land  of  Gush,  which 
means  black  in  the  Hebrew  language.  At  all  events,  the  difference 
now  existing  must  have  arisen  after  the  flood,  consequently  all  must 
have  originated  with  Noah,  whose  wife,  or  the  wives  of  his  sons, 
may  have  been  of  different  colours,  for  aught  we  know. 

Many  instances  have  occurred  in  modern  times  of  albinos  and 
red-haired  children  having  been  born  of  black  parents,  and  these 
have  transmitted  their  peculiarities  to  their  descendants  for  several 
generations;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  pure-blooded  white 
people  have  had  perfectly  black  offspring.  The  varieties  are  much 
more  likely  to  have  arisen  from  the  effects  of  climate,  food,  customs, 
and  civilization  upon  migratory  groups  of  mankind ;  and  of  such,  a 
few  instances  have  occurred  in  historical  times,  limited,  however,  to 

\  small  numbers  and  particular  spots ;  but  the  great  mass  of  nations 
bad  received  their  distinctive  characters  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
permanency  of  type  is  one  of  the  most  striking  circumstances,  and 
proves  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  produce  a  change  in  national 
structure  and  colour.  A  nation  of  Ethiopians  existed  3450  years 
ago,  which  emigrated  from  a  remote  country  and  settled  near  Egypt, 
and  there  must  have  been  black  people  before  the  age  of  Solomon, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  alluded  to  colour,  even  poetically.  The 
national  appearance  of  the  Ethiopians,  Persians,  and  Jews,  has  not 
varied  for  more  than  3000  years,  as  appears  from  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian paintings  in  the  tomb  of  Hhamses  the  Great,  discovered  at 
Thebes  by  Belzoni,  in  which  the  countenance  of  the  modem  Ethio- 
pian and  Persian  can  be  readily  recognised,  and  the  Jewish  features 
and  colour  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Israelites  daily  met  with 
M  London.  Civilization  is  supposed  to  have  great  influence  on 
colour,  having  a  tendency  to  make  the  dark  shade  more  general, 
and  it  appears  that,  in  the  crossing  of  two  shades,  the  offspring 
takes  the  complexion  of  the  darker,  and  the  form  of  the  fairer.  But 
as  there  is  no  instance  of  a  new  variety  of  mankind  having  been 
established  as  a  nation  since  the  Christian  era,  there  must  either 
have  been  a  greater  energy  in  the  causes  of  change  before  that  time, 
or,  brief  as  Uie  span  of  man  on  earth  has  been,  a  wrong  estimatn 
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of  time  antecedent  to  the  Christian  period  must  have  made  it 
shorter.'  \ 

Darkness  of  complexion  has  been  attributed  to  the  sun's  power 
from  the  age  of  Solomon  to  this  day — "  Look  not  upon  me,  because 
I  am  black,  because  the  sun  hath  looked  upon  me;"  and  Uiere  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  opinion  is  well  founded. 
The  invisible  rays  of  the  solar  beams,  which  change  vegetable 
colours,  and  have  been  employed  with  such  remarkable  effect  in  the 
Daguerreotype,  act  upon  every  substance  on  which  they  fell,  pro- 
ducing mysterious  and  wonderful  changes  in  their  molecular  gtate— 
man  not  excepted.' 

Other  causes  must  have  been  combined  to  occasion  all  tbe  varie- 
ties we  now  see,  otherwise  every  nation  between  the  tropics  would 
be  of  the  same  hue,  whereas  the  sooty  Negro  inbabits  equatorial 
Africa,  the  Red  man  equinoctial  America,  and  both  are  mixed  with 
fairer  tribes.  In  Asia,  the  Rohillas,  a  fair  race  of  Affghan  extrac- 
tion, inhabit  the  plains  north  of  the  Gunges ;  the  Bengalee  and  the 
mountaineers  oi  Nepaul  are  dark,  and  the  Mahrattas  are  yellow. 
The  complexion  of  man  varies  with  height  and  latitude ;  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Himalaya  and  Hindoo  Koosh  are  fair,  and 
even  a  red-haired  race  is  found  on  the  latter.  There  are  fair-haired 
people  with  blue  eyes  in  the  Ruddhua  mountains  in  Africa.  The 
Kabylcs,  that  inhabit  the  country  behind  Tunis  and  Algiers,  ara 
similar  in  complexion  to  the  nations  in  high  northern  latitudes.  / 
This  correspondence,  however,  only  maintains  with  regard  to  (he 
northern  hemisphere,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  varieties 
of  the  numerous  species  in  the  great  southern  continents  are  much 

*  From  the  discrepancies  in  the  chronological  systems,  it  is  eyident  that 
the  actual  period  of  man's  creation  is  not  accurately  known.  The  Cheva- 
lier  Bunsen  has  ascertained  from  monumental  inscriptions,  that  the  sue* 
cessive  Egyptian  dynasties  may  be  traced  back  to  Meres,  3640  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  from  the  high  state  of  civilization  during  the  reiga 

,  of  that  prince,  proved  by  the  magnificence  of  the  works  then  ezeoated,  he 
infers  that  the  Egyptians  must  have  existed  500  years  previous  to  Uieir 
consolidation  into  one  empire  by  him,  which  goes  back  to  the  received 
period  of  man's  creation.  Compared  with  geological  periods,  man  is  of 
very  recent  creation,  as  appears  from  the  vast  extent  of  uninhabited  land, 
but  which  would  require  ages  and  ages  to  people,  even  if  the  increase  of 
population  were  as  rapid  as  in  the  United  States  of  North  America.  Hfy 
Pritchard  says  that  the  Hebrew  chronology  has  been  computed  with  soma 
approximation  to  truth  up  to  the  arrival  of  Abraham  in  Palestine,  but  thai 
we  can  never  know  how  many  centuries  ma^  have  elapsed  from  that  eteiA 
to  the  time  when  **  the  first  man  of  clay  received  the  image  of  God  and  tka 

,  breath  of  life." 

*  Dark-coloured  substances  absorb  more  of  the  sun's  heat  than  light- 
coloured  ones ;  therefore,  the  black  skins  of  the  natives  of  tropical  climates 
absorb  more  heat  than  fair  skins ;  but,  from  some  unknown  cause,  the 
Uaok  skin  is  protected  from  a  degree  of  heat  that  would  blister  a  fair  one. 
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more  similar  in  physical  characters  to  the  native  races  of  the  torrid 
zone  than  any  of  the  aboriginal  people  of  the  northern  regions. 
Even  supposing  that  diversity  of  colour  is  owing  to  the  sun's  rays 
only,  it  i$  scarcely  possible  to  attribute  the  thick  lips,  the  woolly 
hair,  and  the  entire  difference  of  form,  extending  even  to  the  very 
bones  and  skull,  to  anything  but  a  concurrenee  of  circumstances^ 
not  omitting  the  invisible  influence  of  electricity,  which  pervades 
every  part  of  the  earth  and  air — and  possibly  terrestrial  magnetism. 
The  rarity  of  air  also  affects  the  structure  of  the  human  frame,  and 
even  modifies  the  most  important  functions  of  life,  for  the  people 
who  have  for  centuries  inhabited  the  heights  of  the  Andes  have  a 
more  capacious  chest,  and  lungs  of  a  larger  volume,  than  other  raoes 
of  men,  according  to  Dr.  Prichard. 

The  flexibility  of  man's  constitution  enables  him  to  live  in  every 
climate,  from  the  equator  to  the  ever-frozen  coasts  of  Ngva  Zembia 
and  Spitzbergon,  and  that  chiefly  by  his  capability  of  bearing  the 
most  extreme  changes  of  temperature  and  diet,  which  are  probably 
the  principal  causes  of  the  variety  in  his  form.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned,  that  oxygen  is  inhaled  with  the  atmospheric  air,  and  also 
taken  in  by  the  pores  in  the  skin ;  part  of  it  combines  chemically 
with  the  carbon  of  the  food,  and  is  expired  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  water ;  that  chemical  action  is  the  cause  of  vital  foroe 
and  heat  in  man  and  animals.  The  quantity  of  food  must  be  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  inhaled,  otherwise  diseaee 
and  loss  of  strength  would  be  the  consequence.  Since  cold  air  ii 
incessantly  carrying  off  warmth  from  the  skin,  more  exercise  is  re- 
quisite in  winter  than  in  summer,  in  cold  climates  than  in  warm ; 
consequently  more  carbon  is  necessary  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter,  in  order  to  maintain  the  chemical  action  that  generates  heat 
and  to  ward  off  the  destructive  effects  of  the  oxygen,  which  inces- 
santly strives  to  consume  the  body.  Animal  food,  wine,  and  spiritSi 
contain  many  times  more  carbon  than  fruit  and  vegetables,  therefore 
animal  food  is  much  more  necessary  in  a  cold  than  in  a  hot  climate. 
The  Esquimaux,  who  lives  by  the  chase,  and  eats  10  or  12  pounds 
weight  of  meat  and  fiEit  in  24  hours,  finds  it  not  more  than  enough 
to  keep  up  his  strength  and  animal  heat,  while  the  indolent  inhabi- 
tant of  Bengal  is  sufficiently  supplied  with  both  by  his  rioe  diet 
Clothing  and  warmth  make  the  necessity  for  exercise  and  food  much 
less,  by  diminishing  the  waste  of  animal  heat.  Hunger  and  cold 
united  soon  consume  the  body,  because  it  loses  its  power  of  resisting 
the  action  of  the  oxygen,  which  consumes  part  of  our  substanoei 
when  food  is  wanting.  Hence  nations  inhabiting  warm  climates 
have  no  great  merit  in  being  abstemious,  nor  are  those  guilty  of 
committing  an  excess  who  live  more  freely  in  colder  countries.  The 
arrangement  of  Divine  Wisdom  is  to  be  admired  in  this  as  in  all 
other  things,  for,  if  man  had  only  been  capable  of  living  on  vege- 
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The  number  of  languages  spoken  from  the  Ganges  to  Scandinavia, 
differing  so  widely  from  one  another,  is  a  proof  of  the  strength  of 
individual  character  in  nations,  which  can  so  powerfully  impress  its 
peculiarities  on  the  same  mother  tongue.  In  fact  every  nation,  as 
well  as  every  individual,  has  its  own  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
organization,  which  influences  its  language  and  its  whole  existence. 

In  the  Indo-European  nations,  which  have  been  dominant  for  ages, 
civilization  has  been  progressive,  though  not  without  interruptions. 
Providence  has  endowed  these  nations  with  the  richest  and  most  or- 
namental gifts.  Imagination  has  been  liberally  granted,  and  em- 
bodied in  all  that  is  sublime  and  beautiful  in  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  and  poetry.  In  strength  of  intellect  and  speculation,  in 
philosophy,  science,  laws,  and  the  political  principles  of  society,  they 
have  been  pro-eminent. 

The  prevailing  races  of  mankind  now  inhabiting  Europe  are  the 
Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Sclavoniun.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  conti- 
nent these  races  are  mixed,  but  the  blood  is  purely  Teutonic  through- 
out Iceland,  Scandinavia,  round  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  in  Denmark, 
Germany,  and  the  east  of  England  from  Portsmouth  to  the  Tyne. 
Pure  Celtic  blood  is  confined  to  the  Basque  Provinces  in  Spain,  the 
south  and  south-west  of  France,  a  part  of  the  Grisons  and  Switzer- 
land, and  some  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  Sclavonian  blood  is 
widely  dispersed  in  middle  Russia,  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the 
west  of  the  Valdai  table-land,  and  from  Novogorod  to  the  lower 
course  of  the  Don.  The  three  races  have  been  much  improved  by 
mixture,  in  appearance,  energy,  and  versatility  of  mind. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  nations  should  lose  their  vitality  without 
any  apparent  cause;  throughout  the  Indian  Archipelago  there  is  no 
longer  any  one  great  Malayan  nation ;  in  Europe  pure  Celtic  blood 
has  been  on  the  decline  for  20  centuries,  and  even  the  mixed  Celtic 

verbs,  or  the  consonants  they  contain,  are  the  same,  and  follow  in  the  same 
onicr;  vowels  are  necessarily  used  when  the  words  are  spoken,  but  they 
are  constantly  omitted  when  the  languages  are  written  and  printed,  since 
no  letters  or  characters  for  vowels  exist  in  the  alphabets  of  the  Semitic  or 
Syro-Arabian  group,  with  the  exception  of  the  Abyssinian,  which  has  a 
syllabary  but  no  real  alphabet.  In  religious  books  however,  or  difficult 
passages,  where  the  meaning  might  be  doubtful,  signs  are  occasionally 
added  for  the  vowels,  which  are  of  a  comparatively  modern  date :  thus  the 
two  words  which  mean  wrote  and  hilled  in  the  three  languages  in  question 
are  printed  c  t  b  and  c  1 1,  but  wheu  spoken  they  become  c  t  a  b  and  c  t  a  1 
in  Syro-Chaldaic,  c  a  t  a  b  and  c  a  t  a  1  in  Hebrew,  c  a  t  a  b  a  and  c  a  t  a  I  a 
in  Arabic,  the  roots  or  consonants  being  the  same,  and  following  in  the 
same  ordcf  in  all  three.  The  Hebrew  is  historically  known  to  have  sprung 
from  the  Syro-Chaldaic,  for  Abraham  spoke  Chaldaic. 

In  Sanscrit  the  roots  are  Myllables  instead  of  consonants,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Chinese,  the  In<io-Chinese,  and  Bhutan  languages,  ia  that  the 
words  consist  of  but  one  syllable,  and  that  each  word  derives  its  meaning 
from  it?  position  in  a  sentence.     * 
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variety  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  Teutonic,  althongh  for 
2000  years  they  have  hcen  exposed  to  the  same  external  oircoiii- 
stances. 

At  present  the  Teutonic  race,  including  the  inhabitants  of  North 
America  and  the  liritish  colonies,  considerably  outnumber  the  Celtic, 
though  its  numbers  were  far  inferior  in  ancient  times.  The  Teutonio 
variety  has  subdued  and  even  exterminated  the  other  varieties  in  its 
progress  towards  the  west;  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  vigorous,  both 
in  body  and  mind,  of  all  mankind,  and  seems  destined  to  conquer 
and  civilize  the  whole  world.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  whatever  the 
cause  may  be,  that  the  Celts  are  invariably  Roman  Catholic,  whik 
the  Teutonic  population  is  inclined  to  Protestanism. 

Various  other  races  inhabit  £urope,  much  inferior  in  numbers  to 
those  above  mentioned,  though  occasionally  mixed  with  them,  as  the 
Turks,  Fins,  the  Samojedes,  who  live  on  the  shores  of  the  White 
Sea  and  in  the  north-east  of  Russia,  and  the  Hungarians,  the  higher 
class  of  which  are  a  fine  race  of  men,  and  on  a  par  with  the  most 
civilized  of  the  European  nations.^  There  are  many  mixed  Tartar 
tribes,  chiefly  in  the  south  and  east  of  the  Russian  territories;  also 
Jews  and  Gipsies,  who  live  among  all  nations,  yet  mix  with  none.' 

'  Europe  had  been  iDhabited  before  the  arrival  of  the  Asiatic  tribes,  eett- 
Bcqueotly  eome  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  remote  regions  ore  probaUj 
the  aborigines  of  the  country. 

•EuEOPBAN  Population. 
Pure  blood. 

Teutonic  52,000,000 

Sclavonian 50,000.(XK) 

Celtic  / 12,000,000 

Magjar 9,000,000 

Fins  and  Samojedes 8,000,000 

Tatar  2,000,000 

Jews 2,000,000 

Total  European  population  of  pure  blood 130,000,000 

Mixed  blood  in  Europe, 

Teutonic  Celtic 22.000,000 

Teutonic  Sclavonian *. 6,000,000 

Teutonic  mixed  with  Walloons  in  Belgium 1,200,000 

Teutonic  Northmen  in  Normandy 1,600,000 

Celtic  in  its  different  crosses 56,000,000 

Sclavonian 6,000,000 

Lettons  2,000,000 

Turks  4,000,000 

Turco-Tatar-Sclavonic  in  centre,  south-east,  and  east 

of  Russia  2,600,000 

Kalmuc,  between  the  rivers  Volga  and  Ural  800,000 

The  nnmber  of  people  of  mixed  blood  in  Europe 101,600,000 
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The  irJiabitanta  of  Great  Britmui  tre  of  Celtic  and  Tentcmio 
origin.  The  Celtic  blood  is  purest  in  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly 
Lilands,  in  Wales,  and  the  Isle  of  Man :  in  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Hebrides,  it  is  more  mixed  than  is  generally  snppoeed, 
as  plainly  appears  from  the  frequency  of  red  hair  and  blue  eyes.  In 
some  parts  of  Ireland  there  is  pure  Celtic  blood,  but  throughout  the 
^ater  part  of  that  country  it  is  mixed,  although  the  Celtic  charac- 
ter predominates ;  but  in  Ulster,  where  the  earliest  colony  settled, 
the  blood  is  purely  Teutonic.  In  Ireland  the  difference  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  twp  races  is  strongly  marked :  placed  under  the 
same  circumstances,  the  Teutonic  part  of  the  population  has  pros- 
pered, which,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  the  case  with  the  Celtic' 

The  dialects  spoken  in  the  Celtic  districts  are  closely  allied  to  the 
Semitic  languages  of  Asia,  aud  to  one  another.  The  Cornish  is 
worn  out,  the  Manx  is  nearly  so,  and  the  Gaelic  is  declining  fast  in 
the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

The  Roman  invasion  had  no  effect  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  old 
English,  a  language  of  Teutonic  origin,  but  the  Normans  in  ancient 
times  had  altered  it  considerably,  and  in  modem  tiroes  the  English 
tongue  has  unfortunately  been  corrupted  by  the  introduction  of 

The  total  population  of  Europe,  pure  and  mixed,  amounts  to  about  282 
millions,  including  600,000  Gipsies.  The  Teutonic  population  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America  and  in  the  British  colonies  amounts  to  20  millions ; 
80  that  the  total  number  of  people  of  Teutonic  blood  is  rather  more  thaa 
100  millions. — Notes  accompanying  the  Ethnographic  Map  of  Europe,  by 
Dr.  Gustaf  Eombst :  *  Phys.  Atlas.'  By  a  more  recent  census  the  popula- 
tion of  Europe  amounts  to  240,000,000. 

*  POPDLATION  OF  GbEAT  BbITAIN  AND  IrELAKD. 

On  an  average  the  pure-blooded  population  amounts  to 
Teutonic  in  England,  Scotland,  and  in  the  east  and 

north-east  of  Ireland 10,000,000 

Celtic  in  Cornwall,  Wales,  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and 

Ireland  6,000,000 

The  pure-blooded  inhabitants  amount  to 16,000,000 

Mixed  blood. 
Mixture  in  which  the  Teutonic  blood  predominates  ...    6,000,000 
Mixture  in  which  the  Celtic  blood  predominates 4,000,000 

10  000  000 
In  all  26,000,000  of  inhabitants. 
Notes  accompanying  the  Ethnographic  Map  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, by  Gustaf  Kombst:   *  Phys.  Atlas.' 

The  fear  that  Britain  may  be  mined  by  oyer-population  may  be  allayed 
by  considering  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  immense  treasures  and  inez* 
haustible  resources  of  the  natural  world  —  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  is 
infinite,  and  will  continually  discover  new  powers  and  Uinamerable  com- 
MqatioDi  thai  will  fumiHh  sources  of  wealth  and  happiness  to  mUlions. 
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French,  Latin,  and  Latinized  words.  Scotch  spoken  thronghont  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland  is  a  language  independent  of  the  English, 
though  of  the  same  stock ;  it  is  derived  from  the  low  German,  the 
Frisian,  Dutch,  and  Flemish,  and  differs  widely  from  the  Anglo- 

.  Saxon. 

No  circumstance  in  the  natural  world  is  more  inexplicahle  than 
the  diversity  of  form  and  colour  in  the  human  race.  It  had  already 
begun  in  the  antediluvian  world,  for  "  there  were  giants  in  the  land 
in  those  days."  No  direct  mention  is  made  of  colour  at  that  time 
unless  it  was  the  mark  set  upon  Cain,  "  lest  any  one  finding  him 
should  kill  him,"  may  allude  to  it.  Perhaps,  also,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  black  people  dwelt  in  Ethiopia,  or  the  land  of  Cush,  which 
means  black  in  the  Hebrew  language.  At  all  events,  the  difference 
now  existing  must  have  arisen  aft^r  the  flood,  consequently  all  must 
have  originated  with  Noah,  whose  wife,  or  the  wives  of  his  sons, 
may  have  been  of  different  colours,  for  aught  we  know. 

Many  instances  have  occurred  in  modern  times  of  albinos  and 
red-haired  children  having  been  bom  of  black  parents,  and  these 
have  transmitted  their  peculiarities  to  their  descendants  for  several 
generations;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  pure-blooded  white 
people  have  had  perfectly  black  offspring.  The  varieties  are  much 
more  likely  to  have  arisen  from  the  effects  of  climate,  food,  customs, 
and  civilization  upon  migratory  groups  of  mankind ;  and  of  such,  a 
few  instances  have  occurred  in  historical  times,  limited,  however,  to 

\  small  numbers  and  particular  spots ;  but  the  great  mass  of  naUons 
had  received  their  distinctive  characters  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
permanency  of  type  is  one  of  the  most  striking  circumstances,  and 
proves  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  produce  a  change  in  national 
structure  and  colour.  A  nation  of  Ethiopians  existed  3450  years 
ago,  which  emigrated  from  a  remote  country  and  settled  near  Egypt, 
and  there  must  have  been  black  people  before  the  age  of  Solomon, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  alluded  to  colour,  even  poetically.  The 
national  appearance  of  the  Ethiopians,  Persians,  and  Jews,  has  not 
varied  for  more  than  3000  years,  as  appears  from  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian paintings  in  the  tomb  of  Hhamses  the  Great,  discovered  at 
Thebes  by  Bclzoni,  in  which  the  countenance  of  the  modern  Ethio- 
pian and  Persian  can  be  readily  recognised,  and  the  Jewish  features 
and  colour  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Israelites  daily  met  with 
kk  London.  Civilization  is  supposed  to  have  great  influence  on 
colour,  having  a  tendency  to  make  the  dark  shade  more  general, 
and  it  appears  that,  in  the  crossing  of  two  shades,  the  offspring 
takes  the  complexion  of  the  darker,  and  the  form  of  the  fairer.  But 
as  there  is  no  instance  of  a  new  variety  of  mankind  having  been 
established  as  a  nation  since  the  Christian  era,  there  must  either 
have  been  a  greater  energy  in  the  causes  of  change  before  that  time,^ 
or,  brief  as  the  span  of  man  on  earth  has  been,  a  wrong  estimatd  ^ 
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of  time  antecedent  to  the  Christian  period  most  haye  made  H 
shorter.*  n 

Darkness  of  complexion  has  been  attributed  to  the  sun's  power 
from  the  age  of  Solomon  to  this  day — "  Look  not  upon  me,  because 
I  am  black,  because  the  sun  hath  looked  upon  me;"  and  iiiere  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  opinion  is  well  founded. 
The  invisible  rays  of  the  solar  beams,  which  change  vegetable 
colours,  and  have  been  employed  with  such  remarkable  effect  in  the 
Daguerreotype,  act  upon  every  substance  on  which  they  hll,  pro- 
duciog  mysterious  and  wonderful  changes  in  their  molecular  gtate^ 
man  not  excepted.' 

Other  causes  must  have  been  combined  to  occasion  all  the  varie- 
ties we  now  see,  otherwise  every  nation  between  the  tropics  would 
be  of  the  same  hue,  whereas  the  sooty  Negro  inhabits  equatorial 
Africa,  the  Red  man  equinoctial  America,  and  both  are  mixed  with 
fairer  tribes.  In  Asia,  the  Rohillas,  a  fair  race  of  Affghan  extrac- 
tion, inhabit  the  plains  north  of  the  Ganges ;  the  Ben^ee  and  the 
mountaineers  c^  Nepaul  are  dark,  and  the  Mahrattas  are  yellow. 
The  complexion  of  man  varies  with  height  and  latitude ;  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Himalaya  and  Hindoo  Koosh  are  fair,  and 
even  a  red-haired  race  is  found  on  the  latter.  There  are  fair-haired 
people  with  blue  eyes  in  the  Ruddhua  mountains  in  Africa.  The 
Kabylcs,  that  inhabit  the  country  behind  Tunis  and  Algiers,  ara 
similar  in  complexion  to  the  nations  in  high  northern  latitudes.  / 
This  correspondence,  however,  only  maintains  with  regard  to  (he 
northern  hemisphere,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  me  varieties 
of  the  numerous  species  in  the  great  southern  continents  are  much 

*  From  the  disGrepancies  in  the  chronological  systems,  it  is  eyident  that 
the  actual  period  of  man*8  creation  is  not  accarately  known.  The  Cheva- 
lier Bunsen  has  ascertained  from  monumental  inscriptions,  that  the  sno* 
cessive  Egyptian  dynasties  may  be  traced  back  to  Meres,  8640  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  from  the  high  state  of  civilization  during  the  reiga 
^  of  that  prince,  proved  by  the  magnificence  of  the  works  then  executed,  he 
infers  that  the  Egyptians  must  have  existed  500  years  previous  to  their 
consolidation  into  one  empire  by  him,  which  goes  back  to  the  received 
period  of  man's  creation.  Compared  with  geological  periods,  man  is  of 
very  recent  creation,  as  appears  from  the  vast  extent  of  uninhabited  land, 
but  which  would  require  ages  and  ages  to  people,  even  if  the  increase  of 
population  were  as  rapid  as  in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  tti^ 
Pritchard  says  that  the  Hebrew  chronology  has  been  computed  with  some 
approximation  to  truth  up  to  the  arrival  of  Abraham  in  Palestine,  but  thai 
we  can  never  know  how  many  centuries  ma^  have  elapsed  f^om  that  eveiA 
to  the  time  when  **  the  first  man  of  clay  received  the  image  of  God  and  the 
,  breath  of  life." 

'  Dark-coloured  substances  absorb  more  of  the  sun's  heat  than  light- 
coloured  ones ;  therefore,  the  black  skins  of  the  natives  of  tropical  climates 
absorb  more  heat  than  fair  skins ;  but,  from  some  unknown  cause,  the 
black  skin  is  protected  from  a  degree  of  heat  that  would  blister  a  fair  one. 
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more  similar  in  physical  characters  to  the  native  races  of  the  torrid 
zone  than  any  of  the  aboriginal  people  of  the  northern  regions. 
Even  supposing  that  diversity  of  colour  is  owing  to  the  sun's  rays 
only,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  attribute  the  thick  lips,  the  woolly 
hair,  and  the  entire  difference  of  form,  extending  even  to  the  very 
bones  and  skull,  to  anything  but  a  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
not  omitting  the  invisible  influence  of  electricity,  which  pervades 
every  part  of  the  earth  and  air — and  possibly  terrestrial  magnetism. 
The  rarity  of  air  also  affects  the  structure  of  the  human  frame,  and 
even  modifies  the  most  important  functions  of  life,  for  the  people 
who  have  for  centuries  inhabited  the  heights  of  the  Andes  have  a 
more  capacious  chest,  and  lungs  of  a  larger  volume,  than  other  raoea 
of  men,  according  to  Dr.  Prichard. 

The  flexibility  of  man's  constitution  enables  him  to  live  in  every 
climate,  from  the  equator  to  the  ever-frozen  coasts  of  Ngva  Zembla 
and  Spitzbergen,  and  that  chiefly  by  his  capability  of  bearing  the 
most  extreme  changes  of  temperature  and  diet,  which  are  probably 
the  principal  causes  of  the  variety  in  his  form.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned,  that  oxygen  is  inhaled  with  the  atmospheric  air,  and  also 
taken  in  by  the  pores  in  the  skin ;  part  of  it  combines  chemically 
with  the  carbon  of  the  food,  and  is  expired  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  water ;  that  chemical  action  is  the  cause  of  vital  foroe 
and  heat  in  man  and  animals.  The  quantity  of  food  must  be  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  inhaled,  otherwiae  diseaee 
and  loss  of  strength  would  be  the  consequence.  Since  cold  air  ii 
incessantly  carrying  off  warmth  from  the  skin,  more  exercise  is  re- 
quisite in  winter  than  in  summer,  in  cold  climates  than  in  warm ; 
consequently  more  carbon  is  necessary  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter,  in  order  to  maintain  the  chemical  action  that  generates  heat 
and  to  ward  off  the  destructive  effects  of  the  oxygen,  which  inces- 
santly strives  to  consume  the  body.  Animal  food,  wine,  and  spirits, 
contain  many  times  more  carbon  than  fruit  and  vegetables,  therefore 
animal  food  is  much  more  necessary  in  a  cold  than  in  a  hot  climate. 
The  Esquimaux,  who  lives  by  the  chase,  and  eats  10  or  12  pounds 
weight  of  meat  and  fat  in  24  hours,  finds  it  not  more  than  enough 
to  keep  up  his  strength  and  animal  heat,  while  the  indolent  inhabi- 
tant of  Bengal  is  sufficiently  supplied  with  both  by  his  rioe  'diet 
Clothing  and  warmth  make  the  necessity  for  exercise  and  food  much 
less,  by  diminishing  the  waste  of  animal  heat  Hunger  and  cold 
united  soon  consume  the  body,  because  it  loses  its  power  of  resisting 
the  action  of  the  oxygen,  which  consumes  part  of  our  substanoei 
when  food  is  wanting.  Hence  nations  inhabiting  warm  climates 
have  no  great  merit  in  being  abstemious,  nor  are  those  guilty  of 
committing  an  excess  who  live  more  freely  in  colder  countries.  The 
arrangement  of  Divine  Wisdom  is  to  be  admired  in  this  as  in  all 
other  things,  for,  if  man  had  only  been  capable  of  living  on  vege- 
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$09^n/txj^^  ',i  <^x^.,  sL^Ms^tt&H  eterssj.  Ercrr  rlim|.ir  cf  t»dL  c5- 
«&4V;  ftivl  fiw^ftiki  exe;>tBtf»s  Mt  kave  tkcs'  '"^■■•ttiw  qb  «bc  z»> 
yfA^i^:^^^  'A  tJve  tbfjrxi  imm-,  and  tkmB  m, 

Tfc*^  diftbT^rr,'^  betv^^o  tbe  effxti  of  BttinBl  bbovr  awl  tke  cf> 
i^/n»  ^/f  tlM;  ([/ncio  zy^,zr%  in  the  iotflVrtml  eomitenmce  of  tike 
«dry»it^i  uuD,  eof&p«mi  with  tlut  of  the  pcaaaoity  thoagli  evea  be 
M  '^yrMi^yfi^U  ftUnp^^  with  natore'e  own  n^nilitj.  Tbe  bobI  aiTBge 
ut'fifUt  nm  uwf  i\ut  o|dtt»t.  Their  oonotemuiee  is  defonned  bj  tio- 
)#rrit  firmuMtji^l  i^mf/anf  tozietj,  and  fufferiDg,  Deep  sensibifitj 
f(ir'Mi  A  ^^<;»ijiifu]  arid  Taried  expreasioD,  bat  ererj  strong  emotioo  ia 
uufuftmnthlb  to  p^eci  rcgnlaritj  of  feature ;  and  of  that  tbe  Greeks 
wnrti  wi-M  aw^ro  whim  thej  gave  that  calmness  of  expression  and 
rtiHrnti  U>  Ui«fir  unrivallird  »Utueii.  Tbe  refining  effects  of  high  cal- 
Um'f  and,  aU>v«  all,  the  C'bristian  religion,  bj  snbdaing  the  evil 

Irtttm'inunf  orid  (trtcoursging  tho  good,  are  more  than  anything  calcu- 
iiUmI  Ui  irripnivo  ovon  tho  external  appearance.  Tbe  countenance, 
though  fHirlifirm  of  lonii  regular  form,  becomes  expressive  of  the 
auiialiln  and  Imnovolcmt  foolingp  of  the  heart,  the  most  captivating 
of  alt  Ixiauiy.' 

•  Tlift  (UMititnniinroii  of  th«  Ku«glanji  broaght  to  England  in  1880  bj  Cap- 
ImIii  I'lUitoy  liiiprovml  greatly  In  expreiuiion  by  their  intercourse  with 
nlvllUnil  III9II,  but  th»y  Ua<l  not  returned  to  their  saTage  brethren  mora 
thin  i  year  hefore  their  whole  appearance  was  oompletely  changed ;  tha 
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Thus  an  infinite  assemblage  of  causes  may  be  assigned  as  having 
prodaced  the  endless  varieties  in  the  human  race ;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains an  inscrutable  mystery.  But  amidst  all  the  physical  vicissi- 
tudes man  has  undergone,  the  species  remains  permanent;  and  let 
those  who  think  that  the  difference  in  the  species  of  animals  and 
vegetables  arises  from  diversity  of  conditions,  consider,  that  no  cir- 
cumstances whatever  can  degrade  the  form  of  man  to  that  of  the 
monkey,  or  elevate  the  monkey  to  the  form  of  man. 

Animals  and  vegetables,  being  the  sources  of  man's  sustenance, 
have  had  the  chief  influence  on  his  destiny  and  location,  and  have 
induced  him  to  settle  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  he  could 
procure  them  in  greatest  abundance.  Wherever  the  chase  or  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth  supply  him  with  food,  he  is 
completely  savage,  and  only  a  degree  farther  advanced  where  he 
plants  the  palm  and  the  banana ;  where  grain  is  the  principal  food| 
industry  and  intelligence  are  most  perfect^  developed,  as  in  the  tem- 
perate zone.  On  that  account  the  centres  of  civilization  have  gene- 
rally been  determined,  not  by  a  hot,  but  by  a  genial  climate,  fertile 
soil,  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-coast  or  great  rivers,  affording  the 
means  of  fishing  and  transport,  which  last  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  superiority  of  Europe  and  Southern  Asia.  The  mine- 
ral treasures  of  the  earth  have  been  the  means  of  assembling  great 
masses  of  men  in  Siberia  and  the  table-land  of  the  Andes,  and  have 
eiven  rise  to  many  great  cities,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World. 
Nations  inhabiting  elevated  table-lands  and  high  ungenial  hititudeg 
have  been  driven  there  by  war,  or  obliged  to  wander  from  coi^ntries 
where  the  population  exceeded  the  means  of  living — a  cause  of  mi- 
gration to  which  both  language  and  tradition  bear  testimony.  The 
belief  in  a  future  state,  so  universal,  shown  by  respect  for  the  dead^ 
has  no  doubt  been  transmitted  from  nation  to  nation.  The  American 
Indians,  driven  from  their  hunting-grounds,  still  make  pilgrimages 
to  the  tombs  of  their  fathers ;  and  these  tribes  alone,  of  all  uncivil- 
ized mankind,  worship  the  Great  Spirit  as  the  invisible  God  and 
Father  of  all  —  a  degi^e  of  abstract  refinement  which  could  hardly 
have  sprung  up  spontaneously  among  a  rude  people,  and  which  must 
have  been  transmitted  from  races  who  held  the  Jewish  faith. 

It  is  probable  that  America  had  been  peopled  from  Asia  before 
the  separation  of  the  continents  by  Behring's  Straits,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  location  of  various  races  of  mankind,  now 
insulated,  may  have  taken  place  before  the  separation  of  the  lands 
by  mediterranean  seas ;  whilst  others,  previously  insulated,  may  be 
now  united  by  the  drying  up  of  inland  seas ;  as  those  which  covered 

look  of  in^lligence  they  had  acquired  was  gone ;  and  when  compared  frith 
likenesses  that  had  been  taken  of  them  when  in  England,  th^y  were  not  to 
be  recognised  as  the  same  persons. ' 
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ifao  Sahara  Desert^  and  the  great  hollow  round  the  Caspian  Sea,  of 
which  it  and  the  Black  Sea  are  probably  the  remnants. 

M.  Bou6  has  observed  that  mountain  chains  running  nearly  east 
and  west  establish  much  more  striking  differences  among  nations 
than  those  which  extend  from  north  to  south  —  a  circumstance  con- 
firmed by  observation  through  the  history  of  mankind.  The  Scan- 
dinavian Alps  have  not  prevented  the  countries  on  both  sides  from 
being  occupied  by  people  of  a  common  descent ;  while  the  feeble 
barrier  of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  between  England  and  Scotland,  and 
the  moderate  elevation  of  the  Highland  mountains,  have  prevented 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Celts,  even  in  a  period 
of  high  civilization.  The  Franks  and  Belgians  arc  distinct,  though 
separated  by  hills  of  still  less  elevation.  For  the  same  reason  &e 
Spaniards  and  Italians  differ  far  more  from  their  neighbours  on  the 
other  side  of  the  eastern  and  western  chains,  than  the  Spaniards  do 
from  the  Portuguese,  or  the  Piedmontese  from  the  Provencals.  A 
similar  distinction  prevails  throughout  Asia ;  and  in  America,  where 
all  the  principal  chains  run  north  and  south,  there  is  but  one  cop^ 
per-coloufed  race  throughout  the  continent,  which  stretches  over 
more  climates  than  Europe  and  Africa,  or  even  than  Asia  and  Aus- 
tralia united.  It  is  along  chains  running  north  and  south  that  the 
fusion  of  languages  takes  place,  and  not  along  those  of  an  easterly 
and  westerly  direction.  From  Poland,  for  instance,  there  are  inter- 
mediate insensible  gradations  through  Germany  into  France ;  while 
in  crossing  from  a  German  district  of  the  Alps  to  the  valleys  of 
Italy,  different  tribes  and  different  languages  are  separated  by  a 
single  mountain.  Even  wars  and  conquest  have  ever  been  more 
easy  in  one  direction  than  in  the  other.  The  difference  in  the  fauna 
and  flora  on  the  two  sides  of  the  great  table-land  and  mountains  of 
Asia  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  influence  which  high  lands  run- 
ning east  and  west  have  on  natural  productions,  and  thus,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  they  affect  the  distribution  of  mankind. 

The  circumstances  which  thus  determine  the  location  of  nations, 
and  the  fusion  or  separation  of  their  langifeges,  must)  conjointly 
with  moral  causes,  operate  powerfully  on  their  character.  The  minds 
of  mankind,  as  well  as  their  fate,  are  influenced  by  the  soil  on  which 
they  are  bom  and  bred.  The  natives  of  elevated  countries  are  at- 
tached to  their  mountains ;  the  Dutch  are  as  much  attac))ed  to  their 
meadows  and  canals ;  and  the  savage,  acquainted  only  with  the  dis- 
comforts of  life,  is  unhappy  when  brought  among  civilized  man. 
Early  associations  never  entirely  leave  us,  however  much  our  position 
in  life  may  alter;  and  strong  attachments  are  formed  to  places  which 
generate  in  us  habits  differing  from  those  of  othef  countries. 

The  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  Seas  have  had  no  inconsiderable 
share  in  civilizing  Europe ;  one  combined  with  a  cold  and  gloomy 
climate^  the  other  with  a  warm  and  glowing  sky^  have  developed 
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dissimilar  characters  in  the  temperamcDt  and  habits  of  the  surround- 
ing nations,  originally  dissimilar  in  race.  The  charms  of  climate 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  necessaries  of  life  are  procured  were 
favourublc  to  the  development  of  imagination  in  the  more  southern 
nations,  and  to  an  indolent  enjoyment  of  their  advantages.  In  the 
north,  on  the  contrary,  the  task  imposed  upon  man  was  harder,  and 
perhaps  more  favourable  to  strength  of  character.  The  Dutch  owe 
their  industry  and  perseverance  to  their  unceasing  struggle  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  ocean ;  the  British  are  indebted  to  their 
insular  position  for  their  maritime  disposition,  and  to  the  sroallness 
of  their  country  and  the  richness  of  their  mines,  for  their  mana- 
facturing  and  colonizing  habits ;  the  military  propensities  of  the 
French,  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  their  independence  amone 
the  surrounding  nations,  as  well  as  to  ambition  and  the  love  m 
fame. 

Thus  external  circumstances  materially  modify  the  character  of 
nations,  but  the  original  propensities  of  race  are  never  eradicated, 
and  they  are  nowhere  more  prominent  than  in  the  progress  of  the 
social  state  in  France  and  England.  The  vivacity  and  speculative 
disposition  of  the  Celt  appear  in  the  rapid  and  violent  changes  of 

f)vemment  and  in  the  succession  of  theoretical  experiments  in 
ranee;  while  in  Britain  the  deliberate  slowness,  prudence,  and 
accurate  perceptions  of  the  Teuton  are  manifest  in  the  gradual  im- 
provement and  steadiness  of  their  political  arrangements.  <<Tiie 
prevalent  political  sentiment  of  Great  Britain  is  undoubtedly  con* 
gervative,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  with  a  powerful  under- 
current of  democratic  tendencies.  This  gives  great  power  and 
strength  to  the  political  and  social  body  of  this  country,  and  makes 
revolutions  by  physical  force  almost  impossible.  It  can  be  said, 
without  assumption  or  pretension,  that  the  body  politic  of  Britain  is 
in  a  sounder  state  of  health  than  any  other  in  £urope ;  and  that 
those  know  very  little  of  this  country,  who,  led  away  by  what  they 
see  in  France,  always  dream  of  violent  and  revolutionary  changes  in 
the  constitution.  Ordlat  Britain  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  which 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  all  her  institutions  worked  out  and 
framed  by  her  in  a  strictly  organic  manner ;  that  is,  in  accordance 
with  organic  wants,  which  require  different  conditions  at  different 
and  successive  stages  of  national  development — and  not  by  theoretV' 
cal  experiments,  as  in  many  other  countries  which  are  still  in  a  state 
of  excitement  consequent  upon  these  experiments.  The  social  cha- 
racter of  the  people  of  this  country,  besides  the  features  which  they 
have  in  common  with  other  nations  of  Teutonic  origin,  is,  on  the 
whole,  domestic,  reserved,  aristocratic,  and  exclusive.'' ' 


l^ohnston's  'Physical  Atlas.' 
ikveraf 

41* 


The  average  age  of  a  xiation,  or  the  mean  duration  of  life,  has  a  eonside*.  ^ 
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In  /^pecnlatiDg  upon  the  effects  of  external  circumstances,  and  on 
the  original  dispositions  of  the  different  races  of  mankind,  the  sta- 
tionary :ind  unchanged  condition  is  a  curious  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  nations.  The  in  habitants  of  Hindostan  have  not  advanced 
within  the  historical  period ;  neither  have  the  Chinese.  The  Peru- 
yians  and  Mexicans  had  arrived  at  a  considerable  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, at  which  they  became  stationary,  never  having  availed  them- 
selves of  their  fine  country  and  noble  rivers ;  and  their  conquerors, 
the  Spaniards,  degenerated  into  the  same  apathy  with  the  conquered. 
The  unaccountable  gipsies  have  for  ages  maintained  their  peculiari- 
ties in  all  countries ;  so  have  the  Jews  and  Armenians,  who,  by  the 
perseverance  with  which  they  have  adhered  to  their  language  and 
institutions,  have  resisted  the  influence  of  physical  impressions. 

The  influence  of  external  circumstances  on  man  is  not  greater 
than  his  influence  on  the  material  world.  He  cannot  create  power, 
it  is  true,  but  he  dexterously  avails  himself  of  the  powers  of  nature 
to  subdue  nature.  Air,  fire,  water,  steam,  gravitation,  his  own  mus- 
cular strength,  and  that  of  animals  rendered  obedient  to  his  will,  aro 
the  instruments  by  which  he  has  converted  the  desert  into  a  garden, 
drained  marshes,  cut  canals,  made  roads,  turned  the  course  of  rivers, 
cleared  away  forests  in  one  country,  and  planted  them  in  another. 
By  these  operations  he  has  altered  the  climate,  changed  the  course 
of  local  winds,  increased  or  diminished  the  quantity  of  rain,  and 
softened  the  rigour  of  the  seasons.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  cold 
in  France  was  so  intense,  that  it  was  thought  impossible  to  ripen 
grapes  north  of  the  Cevennes :  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  were 
every  winter  covered  with  ice  thick  enough  to  bear  any  weight. 
Man's  influence  on  vegetation  has  been  immense,  but  the  most  im- 
portant changes  had  been  effected  in  the  antediluvian  ages  of  the 
world.  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground.  The  olive,  the  vine,  and 
the  fig-tree  have  been  cultivated  time  immemorial :  wheat,  rice,  and 
barley,  have  been  so  long  in  an  artificial  state,  that  their  origin  is 
unknown ;  even  maize,  which  is  a  Mexican  plant,  was  in  use  among 
the  American  tribes  before  the  Spanish  conquest;  and  tobacco  was 
already  used  by  them  to  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger,  to  which  those 
who  depend  upon  the  chase  for  food  must  be  exposed.    Most  of  the 

rable  influence  on  the  character  of  a  people.  The  average  age  of  the  popu- 
lation of  England  and  Wales  is  26  years  7  months.  By  the  censua  the 
ayerage  age  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  ia  22 
years  2  months.  In  England  there  are  1865  persons  in  every  10,000,  who 
have  attained  60  years  of  age,  and  consequently  of  experience :  while  in 
the  United  States  only  830  in  each  10,000  have  arrived  at  that  age :  hence 
in  the  United  States  the  moral  predominance  of  the  young  and  papsionate 
is  greatest.  In  Ireland  there  are  1000  persons  in  every  10,000  of  the  popu- 
lation, above  50  years  of  age,  to  exercise  the  influence  of  their  age  and 
experience  upon  the  community — an  inflaence  that  will  diminiah  with  the 
progreas  of  emancipation. 
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ordinary  culinary  vegetables  have  been  known  for  ages,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  these  days,  when  our  gardens  are  adorned  with 
innumerable  native  plants  in  a  cultivated  state,  few  new  grains,  vege- 
tables, or  fruits  have  been  reclaimed ;  the  old  have  been  produced  in 
infinite  variety,  and  many  brought  from  foreign  countries :  yet  there 
must  exist  many  plants  capable  of  cultivation,  as  unpromising  in 
their  wild  state  as  the  turnip  or  carrot. 

Some  families  of  plants  are  more  susceptible  of  improvement  than 
others,  and,  like  man  himself,  can  bear  almost  any  climate.  One 
kind  of  wheat  grows  to  62°  N.  latitude ;  rye  and  barley  are  hardier, 
and  succeed  still  farther  north;  and  few  countries  are  absolutely 
without  grass.  The  cruciform  tribe  abounds  in  useful  plants :  indeed 
that  family,  together  with  the  solanum,  the  papilionaceous  and  um- 
belliferous tribes,  furnish  most  of  our  vegetables.  Many  plants, 
like  animals,  are  of  one  colour  only  in  their  wild  state,  and  their 
blossoms  are  single.  Art  has  introduced  the  variety  we  now  see  in 
the  same  species,  and,  by  changing  the  anthers  of  the  mild  flowers 
into  petals,  has  produoed  double  blossoms :  by  art,  too,  many  plantSy 
natives  of  warm  countries,  have  been  naturalized  in  colder  climates. 
Few  useful  plants  have  beautiful  blossoms  —  but  if  utility  were  the 
only  object,  of  what  pleasure  should  we  be  deprived  !  Refinement 
is  not  wanting  in  the  inmates  of  a  cottage  covered  with  roses  and 
honeysuckle ;  and  the  little  garden  cultivated  amidst  a  life  of  toil 
tells  of  a  peaceful  home. 

Among  the  objects  which  tend  to  the  improvement  of  our  race, 
the  flower-garden  and  the  park  adorned  with  native  and  foreign  trees 
have  no  small  share :  they  are  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  British 
Islands ;  and  the  love  of  a  country  life,  which  is  so  strong  a  passion^  *:;//:;«/,. 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  law  of  primogeniture,  by  which  the  head  oi  a*/^' ^ 
a  family  is  secured  in  the  possession  and  transmission  of  his  undivided^/     ; . , 
estate,  and  therefore  each  generation  takes  pride  and  pleasurein 
adorning  the  home  of  its  forefethers.  ytt\.ne9%^c 

Animals  yield  more  readily  to  man's  influence  than  vegetablefi,  '^'^ 
and  certain  classes  have  greater  flexibility  of  disposition  and  struc- 
ture than  others.  Those  only  are  capable  of  being  perfectly  reclaimed 
that  have  a  natural  tendency  for  it,  without  which  man's  endeavours 
would  be  unavailing.  This  predisposition  is  ffroatest  in  animals 
which  are  gre^rious  and  follow  a  leader,  as  elephants,  dbgs,  horses, 
and  cattle  do  in  their  wild  state;  yet  even  among  these  some  species  ^ 
are  refractory,  as  the  buflisdo,  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  half-re- 
claimed. The  canine  tribe,  on  the  contrary,  are  capable  of  the  great- 
est attachment,  not  the  dog  only,  man's  faithful  companion,  but  even 
the  wolf,  and  especially  the  hysena,  generally  believed  to  be  so  fero- 
cious. After  an  absence  of  many  months,  a  hyaena  which  had  been 
the  fellow-passenger  of  a  friend  of  the  author's  in  a  voyage  from 
India,  reoognised  his  yoioe  before  he  came  in  sight,  and  on  seeing  ^ 
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table  food,  be  neTer  could  bave  bad  a  permanent  residence  beyond 
tbe  latitude  wbere  corn  ripens.  The  Esquimaux,  and  all  tbe  inbab- 
itants  of  the  very  high  latitudes  of  both  continents,  live  entirely  on 
fish  and  animal  food.  What  effects  the  difference  of  food  may  have 
upon  the  intellect  is  not  known. 

'  A  nation  or  tribe  driven  by  war,  or  any  other  cause,  from  a  warm 
to  a  cold  country,  or  the  contrary,  would  be  forced  to  change  their 
food  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  which  in  tbe  lapse  of  ages  migbt 
produce  an  alteration  in  the  external  form  and  internal  structure. 
The  probability  is  still  greater,  if  the  entire  change  that  a  few  years 
produces  in  the  matter  of  which  tbe  human  frame  is  composed  be 
considered.  At  every  instant  during  life,  witb  every  motion,  volun- 
tary and  involuntary,  with  every  thought  and  every  exercise  of  tbe 
brain,  a  portion  of  our  substance  becomes  dead,  separates  from  the 
living  part,  combines  with  some  of  the  inhaled  oxygen,  and  is  re- 
moved. By  this  process  it  is  supposed  that  tbe  whole  body  is 
renewed  every  7  years;  individuality,  therefore,  depends  on  the 
spirit,  which  retains  its  identity  during  all  the  changes  of  its  earthly 
house,  and  sometimes  even  acts  independently  of  it.  Wben  sleep 
is  restoring  exhausted  nature,  the  spirit  is  often  awake  and  active, 
crowding  the  events  of  years  into  a  few  seconds,  and,  by  its  uncon- 
sciousness of  time,  anticipates  eternity.  Every  change  of  food,  cli- 
mate, and  mental  excitement  must  have  tbeir  influenoe  on  the  re- 
production of  the  mortal  frame ;  and  thus  a  thousand  causes  may 
co-operate  to  alter  whole  races  of  mankind  placed  under  new  cir- 
cumstances, time  being  granted. 

The  difference  between  the  effects  of  manual  labour  and  tbe  ef- 
forts of  the  brain  appears  in  the  intellectual  countenance  of  tbe 
educated  man,  compared  with  tbat  of  tbe  peasant,  tbougb  even  be 
is  occasionally  stamped  with  nature's  own  nobility.  The  most  savage 
people  are  also  the  ugliest.  Their  countenance  is  deformed  by  xio- 
lent  unsubdued  passions,  anxiety,  and  suffering.  Deep  sensibility 
gives  a  beautiful  and  varied  expression,  but  every  strong  emotion  is 
unfavourable  to  perfect  regularity  of  feature ;  and  of  that  the  Greeks 
were  well  aware  when  they  gave  that  calmness  of  expression  and 
repose  to  their  unrivalled  statues.  The  refining  effects  of  bigb  cul- 
ture, and,  above  all,  the  Christian  religion,  by  subduing  the  evil 
passions,  and  encouraging  the  good,  are  more  than  anything  calcu- 
lated to  improve  even  the  external  appearance.  The  countenance, 
though  perhaps  of  less  regular  form,  becomes  expressive  of  the 
amiable  and  benevolent  feelings  of  the  heart,  the  most  captivating 
of  all  beauty.* 

*  The  countenances  of  the  Fuegians  broaght  to  England  in  1880  by  Cap- 
tiiin  FitzRoy  improved  greatly  in  expression  by  their  intercourse  with 
civilized  men,  but  they  had  not  returned  to  their  savage  brethren  more 
than  a  year  before  their  whole  appearance  was  completely  changed ;  the 
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Thus  an  infinite  assemblage  of  causes  may  be  assigned  as  baving 
produced  tbe  endless  yarieties  in  tbe  buman  race ;  but  tbe  fact  re- 
mains an  inscrutable  mystery.  But  amidst  all  tbe  pbysical  vicissi- 
tudes man  bas  undergone,  tbe  species  remains  permanent;  and  let 
tbose  wbo  tbink  tbat  tbe  difierence  in  tbe  species  of  animals  and 
vegetables  arises  from  diversity  of  conditions,  consider,  that  no  cir- 
cumstances whatever  can  degrade  tbe  form  of  man  to  that  of  the 
monkey,  or  elevate  the  monkey  to  the  form  of  man. 

Animals  and  vegetables,  being  tbe  sources  of  man's  sustenance, 
bave  bad  the  chief  influence  on  bis  destiny  and  location,  and  have 
induced  bim  to  settle  in  tbose  parts  of  the  world  where  be  oonld 
procure  them  in  greatest  abundance.  Wherever  tbe  chase  or  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  tbe  eartb  supply  bim  witb  food,  be  is 
completely  savage,  and  only  a  degree  further  advanced  wbere  he 
plants  tbe  palm  and  the  banana ;  wbere  grain  is  tbe  principal  food| 
industry  and  intelligence  are  most  perfectly  developed,  as  in  tbe  tern* 
perate  zone.  On  that  account  tbe  centres  of  civilization  bave  gene- 
rally been  determined,  not  by  a  hot,  but  by  a  genial  climate,  fertile 
soil,  by  tbe  vicinity  of  tbe  sea-coast  or  great  rivers,  affording  the 
means  of  fishing  and  transport,  which  last  bas  been  one  of  tbe  chief 
causes  of  tbe  superiority  of  Europe  and  Southern  Asia.  The  mine- 
ral treasures  of  tbe  eartb  bave  been  tbe  means  of  assembling  great 
masses  of  men  in  Siberia  and  the  table-land  of  tbe  Andes,  and  bave 
eiven  rise  to  many  great  cities,  both  in  tbe  Old  and  tbe  New  World. 
Nations  inhabiting  elevated  table-lands  and  high  ungenial  latitudes 
have  been  driven  there  by  war,  or  obliged  to  wander  from  countries 
wbere  tbe  population  exceeded  the  means  of  living — a  cause  of  mi- 
gration to  which  both  language  and  tradition  bear  testimony.  Tbe 
Belief  in  a  future  state,  so  universal,  shown  by  respect  for  the  dead, 
bas  no  doubt  been  transmitted  from  nation  to  nation.  The  American 
Indians,  driven  from  their  hunting-grounds,  still  make  pilgrimages 
to  tbe  tombs  of  their  fathers ;  and  these  tribes  alone,  of  all  uncivil- 
ized mankind,  worship  the  Great  Spirit  as  tbe  invisible  Ood  and 
Father  of  all  —  a  degi^  of  abstract  refinement  which  could  hardly 
have  sprung  up  spontaneously  among  a  rude  people,  and  which  must 
have  been  transmitted  from  races  who  held  the  Jewish  faith. 

It  is  probable  tbat  America  had  been  peopled  from  Asia  before 
the  separation  of  tbe  continents  by  Behring's  Straits,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  tbat  tbe  location  of  various  races  of  mankind,  now 
insulated,  may  have  taken  place  before  the  separation  of  the  lands 
by  mediterranean  seas;  whilst  others,  previously  insulated,  may  be 
now  united  by  the  drying  up  of  inland  seas ;  as  those  which  covered 

look  of  in^lligeoce  they  had  acquired  wa«  gone ;  and  when  compared  with 
likenesses  that  had  been  taken  of  them  when  in  England,  tK)By  were  not  to 
be  recognised  as  the  same  penoni.  * 
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Ao  Sahara  Desert,  aod  the  great  hollow  round  the  Caspian  Sea,  of 
ifhicb  it  and  the  Black  Sea  are  probably  the  remnants. 

M.  Bou^  has  observed  that  mountain  chains  running  nearly  east 
and  west  establish  much  more  striking  differences  among  nations 
than  those  which  extend  from  north  to  south  —  a  circumHtance  con- 
firmed by  observation  through  the  history  of  mankind.  The  Scan- 
dinavian Alps  have  not  prevented  the  countries  on  both  sides  from 
being  occupied  by  people  of  a  common  descent ;  while  the  feeble 
barrier  of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  between  England  and  Scotland,  and 
the  moderate  elevation  of  the  Highland  mountains,  have  prevented 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Celts,  even  in  a  period 
of  high  civilization.  The  Franks  and  Belgians  are  distinct,  though 
separated  by  hills  of  still  less  elevation.  For  the  same  reason  the 
Spaniards  and  Italians  differ  £ar  more  from  their  neighbours  on  the 
other  side  of  the  eastern  and  western  chains,  than  the  Spaniards  do 
from  the  Portuguese,  or  the  Piedmontese  from  the  Provencals.  A 
similar  distinction  prevails  throughout  Asia ;  and  in  America,  where 
all  the  principal  chains  run  north  and  south,  there  is  but  one  cop- 
per-coloufed  race  throughout  the  continent,  which  stretches  over 
more  climates  than  Europe  and  Africa,  or  even  than  Asia  and  Aus- 
tralia united.  It  is  along  chains  running  north  and  south  that  the 
frision  of  languages  takes  place,  and  not  along  those  of  an  easterly 
and  westerly  direction.  From  Poland,  for  instance,  there  are  inter- 
mediate insensible  gradations  through  Germany  into  France ;  while 
in  crossing  from  a  Gorman  district  of  the  Alps  to  the  valleys  of 
Italy,  different  tribes  and  different  languages  are  separated  by  a 
single  mountain.  Even  wars  and  conquest  have  ever  been  more 
easy  in  one  direction  than  in  the  other.  The  difference  in  the  fauna 
and  flora  on  the  two  sides  of  the  great  table-land  and  mountains  of 
Asia  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  influence  which  high  lands  run- 
ning east  and  west  have  on  natural  productions,  and  thus,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  they  affect  the  distribution  of  mankind. 

The  circumstances  which  thus  determine  the  location  of  nations, 
and  the  fusion  or  separation  of  their  languages,  must,  conjointly 
with  moral  causes,  operate  powerfully  on  their  character.  The  minds 
of  mankind,  as  well  as  their  fate,  are  influenced  by  the  soil  on  which 
they  are  born  and  bred.  The  natives  of  elevated  countries  are  at- 
tached to  their  mountains;  the  Dutch  are  as  much  attached  to  their 
meadows  and  canals;  and  the  savage,  acquainted  only  with  the  dis- 
comforts of  life,  is  unhappy  when  brought  among  civilized  man. 
Early  apsociatious  never  entirely  leave  us,  however  much  our  position 
in  life  may  alter;  and  strong  attachments  are  formed  to  places  which 
generate  in  us  habits  difforing  from  those  of  othcf  countries. 

The  lialtic  and  Mediterranean  Seas  have  had  no  inconsiderable 
share  in  civilizing  Europe ;  one  combined  with  a  cold  and  gloomy 
climate^  the  other  with  a  warm  and  glowing  sky,  have  developed 
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dissimilar  characters  in' the  temperament  and  habits  of  the  snrround- 
ing  nations,  originally  dissimilar  in  race.  The  charms  of  climate 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  necessaries  of  life  are  procured  were 
favourublc  to  the  development  of  imagination  in  the  more  southern 
nations,  and  to  an  indolent  enjoyment  of  their  advantages.  In  the 
north,  on  the  contrary,  the  task  imposed  upon  man  was  harder,  and 
perhaps  more  favourable  to  strength  of  character.  The  Dutch  owe 
their  industry  and  perseverance  to  their  unceasing  struggle  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  ocean ;  the  British  are  indebted  to  their 
insular  position  for  their  maritime  disposition,  and  to  the  smallnesa 
of  their  country  and  the  richness  of  their  mines,  for  their  manu- 
facturing and  colonizing  habits ;  the  military  propensities  of  the 
French,  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  their  independence  among 
the  surrounding  nations,  as  well  as  to  ambition  and  the  love  of 
fame. 

Thus  external  circumstances  materially  modify  the  character  of 
nations,  but  the  original  propensities  of  race  are  never  eradicated, 
and  they  are  nowhere  more  prominent  than  in  the  progress  of  the 
social  state  in  France  and  England.  The  vivacity  and  speculative 
disposition  of  the  Celt  appear  in  the  rapid  and  violent  changes  of 

f)yernment  and  in  the  succession  of  theoretical  experiments  in 
ranee;  while  in  Britain  the  deliberate  slowness,  prudence,  and 
accurate  perceptions  of  the  Teuton  are  manifest  in  the  gradual  im- 
provement and  steadiness  of  their  political  arrangements.  <<The 
prevalent  political  sentiment  of  Great  Britain  is  undoubtedly  con" 
tervativcy  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  with  a  powerful  under- 
current of  democratic  tendencies.  This  gives  great  power  and 
strength  to  the  political  and  social  body  of  this  country,  and  makes 
revolutions  by  physical  force  almost  impossible.  It  can  be  said, 
without  assumption  or  pretension,  that  the  body  politic  of  Britain  is 
in  a  sounder  state  of  health  than  any  other  in  Europe ;  and  that 
those  know  very  little  of  this  country,  who,  led  away  by  what  thej 
see  in  France,  always  dream  of  violent  and  revolutionary  changes  in 
the  constitution.  Grdtit  Britain  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  which 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  all  her  institutions  worked  out  and 
framed  by  her  in  a  strictly  organic  manner;  that  is,  in  accordance 
with  organic  wants,  which  require  different  conditions  at  different 
and  successive  stages  of  national  development — and  not  by  theoreti- 
cal  experiments,  as  in  many  other  countries  which  are  still  in  a  state 
of  excitement  consequent  upon  these  experiments.  The  social  cha- 
racter of  the  people  of  this  country,  besides  the  features  which  they 
have  in  common  with  other  nations  of  Teutonic  origin,  is,  on  the 
whole,  domestic,  reserved,  aristocratic,  and  exclusive." ' 

•  Johnston's  'Phygical  Atlas.' 

The  average  age  of  a  nation,  or  the  mean  duration  of  life,  has  a  considt* 
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In  j(pe<;*i1atii}g  upon  the  effects  of  ertemal  cirramstazices,  snd  on 
tbc  original  di??po«itions  of  the  difFerent  races  of  mankind,  the  sta- 
tinnarr  nnd  onchanged  condition  is  a  cnri^ms  phenomenon  in  the 
hi^tnrj  of  nationi*.  The  inhabitants  of  Hindostan  hare  not  advanced 
within  the  historical  period ;  neither  hare  the  Chinese.  The  Peru- 
Tians  and  Mexicans  had  arrired  at  a  considerable  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, at  which  thej  became  statiAnanr,  nerer  baring  availed  them- 
selves of  their  fine  country  and  noble  rivers ;  and  their  conqnerore, 
the  Spaniards,  degenerated  into  the  same  apathy  with  the  conqaered. 
The  nnacconntable  gipsies  have  for  ages  maintained  their  peculiari- 
ties in  all  countries ;  so  have  the  Jews  and  Armenians,  who,  by  the 
perseverance  with  which  they  have  adhered  to  their  language  and 
iDstitations,  have  resisted  the  inflnenoe  of  physical  impressions. 

The  infloence  of  external  circumstances  on  man  is  not  greater 
than  bis  influence  on  the  material  world.  He  cannot  create  power, 
it  is  true,  but  he  dexterously  avails  himself  of  the  powerB  of  natnre 
to  subdue  nature.  Air,  fire,  water,  steam,  gravitation,  his  own  mos- 
ealar  strength,  and  that  of  animals  rendered  obedient  to  his  will,  nn 
the  instruments  by  which  he  has  converted  the  desert  into  a  garden, 
drained  marabes,  cut  canals,  made  roads,  turned  the  course  of  rivers, 
eleared  away  forests  in  one  country,  and  planted  them  in  another. 
By  these  operations  he  has  altered  the  climate,  changed  the  course 
of  local  winds,  increased  or  diminished  the  quantity  of  rain,  and 
softened  the  rigour  of  the  seasons.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  cold 
in  France  was  so  intense,  that  it  was  thought  impossible  to  ripen 
grapes  north  of  the  Cevennes :  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  were 
every  winter  covered  with  ice  thick  enough  to  bear  any  weight. 
Man's  influence  on  vegetation  has  been  immense,  but  the  most  im- 
portant changes  bad  been  effected  in  the  antediluvian  ages  of  the 
world.  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground.  The  olive,  the  vine,  and 
the  fig-tree  have  been  cultivated  time  immemorial :  wheat,  rice,  and 
barley,  have  been  so  long  in  an  artificial  state,  that  their  origin  is 
unknown ;  even  maize,  which  is  a  Mexican  plant,  was  in  use  among 
the  American  tribes  before  the  Spanish  conquest;  and  tobacco  was 
already  used  by  them  to  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger,  to  which  those 
who  depend  upon  the  chase  for  food  must  be  exposed.    Most  of  the 

rable  influence  on  the  character  of  a  people.  The  average  age  of  the  popu- 
lation of  England  and  Wales  is  26  years  7  months.  By  the  censoa  the 
average  age  of  the  popnlation  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  is  22 
vears  2  months.  In  England  there  are  1865  persons  in  every  10,000,  who 
hare  attained  60  years  of  age,  and  consequently  of  experience :  while  in 
the  United  States  only  830  in  each  10,000  have  arrived  at  that  age :  hence 
in  the  United  States  the  moral  predominance  of  the  young  and  passionate 
is  greatest.  In  Ireland  there  are  10-30  persons  in  every  10,000  of  the  popu- 
lation, above  60  years  of  age,  to  exercise  the  influence  of  their  age  and 
•xperience  upon  the  community — an  influence  that  will  diminiab  with  the 
prograti  of  emaocipatioii. 
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ordinary  caliDary  vegetables  have  been  known  for  ages,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  these  days,  when  our  gardens  are  adorned  with 
innumerable  native  plants  in  a  cultivated  state,  few  new  grains,  vege- 
tables, or  fruits  have  been  reclaimed ;  the  old  have  been  produced  in 
infinite  variety,  and  many  brought  from  foreign  countries :  yet  there 
must  exist  many  plants  capable  of  cultivation,  as  unpromising  in 
their  wild  state  as  the  turnip  or  carrot. 

Some  families  of  plants  are  more  susceptible  of  improvement  than 
others,  and,  like  man  himself,  can  bear  almost  any  climate.  One 
kind  of  wheat  grows  to  62°  N.  latitude ;  rye  and  barley  are  hardier, 
and  succeed  still  farther  north;  and  few  countries  are  absolutely 
without  grass.  The  cruciform  tribe  abounds  in  useful  plants :  indeed 
that  family,  together  with  the  solanum,  the  papilionaceous  and  um- 
belliferous tribes,  furnish  most  of  our  vegetables.  Many  plants, 
like  animals,  are  of  one  colour  only  in  their  wild  state,  and  their 
blossoms  are  single.  Art  has  introduced  the  variety  we  now  see  in 
the  same  species,  and,  by  changing  the  anthers  of  the  mild  flowers 
into  petals,  has  produced  double  blossoms :  by  art,  too,  many  plants^ 
natives  of  warm  countries,  have  been  naturalized  in  colder  climates. 
Few  useful  plants  have  beautiful  blossoms  —  but  if  utility  were  the 
only  object,  of  what  pleasure  should  we  be  deprived !  Refinement 
is  not  wanting  in  the  inmates  of  a  cottage  covered  with  roses  and 
honeysuckle ;  and  the  little  garden  cultivated  amidst  a  life  of  toil 
tells  of  a  peaceful  home. 

Among  the  objects  which  tend  to  the  improvement  of  our  raoei 
the  flower-garden  and  the  park  adorned  with  native  and  foreign  trees 
have  no  small  share :  they  are  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  British 
Islands;  and  the  love  of  a  country  life,  which  is  so  strong  a  passion, v'/y^i^^.v 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  law  of  primogeniture,  by  which  the  head  of  a*^' ^ 
a  family  is  secured  in  the  possession  and  transmission  of  his  undivided;'/^  ^  ;^^^ 
estate,  and  therefore  each  generation  takes  pride  and  pleasurein  . 
adorning  the  home  of  its  forefathers.  yfn/>f^*-C^ 

Animals  yield  more  readily  to  man's  influence  than  vegetatles,  '  ^  ***  • 
and  certain  classes  have  greater  flexibility  of  disposition  and  struo- 
ture  than  others.  Those  only  are  capable  of  being  perfectly  reclaimed 
that  have  a  natural  tendency  for  it,  without  which  man's  endeavours 
would  be  unavailmg.  This  predisposition  is  greatest  in  animab 
which  are  gregarious  and  follow  a  leader,  as  elephants,  dbgs,  horses, 
and  cattle  do  in  their  wild  state;  yet  even  among  these  some  species  , 
are  refractory,  as  the  bufialo,  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  half-re- 
claimed. The  canine  tribe,  on  the  contrary,  are  capable  of  the  great- 
est attachment,  not  the  dog  only,  man's  faithful  companion,  but  even 
the  wolf,  and  especi&lly  the  hycena,  generally  believed  to  be  so  fero- 
cious. After  an  absence  of  many  months,  a  hyaena  which  had  been 
the  fellow-passenger  of  a  friend  of  the  author's  in  a  voyage  from 
India,  leoognised  Ma  voice  before  he  came  in  sight,  and  on  seeing      . 
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bim  showed  the  greatest  joy,  lay  down  like  a  doff  and  licked  his 
hands.  He  had  i^n  kind  to  it  on  the  voyage,  ana  no  animal  for- 
gets kindDcss,  which  is  the  surest  way  <^  reclaiming  them.  There 
caonot  he  a  greater  mistake  than  the  harsh  and  cruel  means  by 
which  dogs  and  horses  are  too  commonly  trained;  but  it  is  long 
before  man  learns  that  his  power  is  mental,  and  that  it  is  iotellect 
alooe  that  has  given  him  dominion  over  the  earth  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, of  which  so  many  far  surpass  him  in  physical  strength.  The 
useful  animals  were  reclaimed  by  the  early  inhabitants  of  Asia,  and 
it  is  very  remarkable,  notwithstanding  the  enterprise  and  activity  of 
the  present  times,  that  among  the  multitudes  of  animals  that  inhabit 
America,  Central  and  Southern  Africa,  Australia  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  4  only  have  been  domesticated,  yet  many  may  be  capa- 
ble of  becoming  useful  to  man.  Of  35  species  of  which  we  possess 
one  or  more  domestic  races,  31  are  natives  <^  Asia,  Europe,  and 
North  Africa ;  these  countries  are  far  from  being  exhausted,  and  a 
complete  hemisphere  is  yet  unexplored.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  domesticate  the  Llama,  the  Dziggetai,  Zebra,  and  some  species  of 
Indian  deer,  but  the  success  is  either  doubtful  or  the  attempt  has  not 
been  followed  up.  Little  has  been  left  for  modem  nations  but  the 
improvement  of  the  species,  and  in  that  they  have  been  very  sno- 
cessful.  The  variety  of  horses,  dogs,  cattle,  and  sheep  is  beyond 
number.  The  form,  colour,  and  even  the  disposition,  may  be  mate- 
rially altered,  and  the  habits  engrafted  are  transmitted  to  the  ofi- 
spring,  as  instinctive  properties  independent  of  education.  Domestio 
fowls  go  in  flocks  on  their  native  meads  when  wild.  There  are, 
however,  instances  of  solitary  birds  being  tamed  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  as  the  raven,  one  of  the  most  sagacious. 

Man's  necessities  and  pleasure  have  been  the  cause  of  great 
changes  in  the  animal  creation,  and  his  destructive  propensity  of 
still  greater.  Animals  are  intended  for  our  use,  and  field-sports  are 
advantageous  by  encouraging  a  daring  and  active  spirit  in  young 
men ;  but  the  utter  destruction  of  some  races,  in  onler  to  protect 
those  destined  for  his  pleasure,  is  too  selfish.  Animals  soon  acquire 
a  dread  of  man,  which  becomes  instinctive  and  hereditary;  in  newly 
discovered  uninhabited  countries,  birds  and  beasts  are  so  tame  as  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  caught;  whales  scarcely  got  out  of  the  way 
of  the  shipi^bat  first  navigated  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  now  they  uni- 
versally have  a  dread  of  the  common  enemy :  whales  and  seals  have 
been  extirpated  in  various  places :  sea-fowl  and  birds  of  passaee  are 
not  likely  to  be  extinguished,  but  many  land  animals  and  hirSs  are 
vanishing  before  the  advance  of  civilization.  Drainage,  cultivation, 
cutting  down  of  forests,  and  even  the  introduction  of  new  plants  and 
animals,  destroy  some  of  the  old,  and  alter  the  relations  between 
those  that  remain.  The  inaccessible  clifis  of  the  Himalaya  and 
Andes,  will  afibrd  a  refuge  to  the  eagle  and  condori  but  the  time 
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win  come  when  the  mighty  forests  of  the  Amaxon  sod  Orinoeo  will 
disappear  with  the  myriads  of  their  joyous  inhabitaDts.  The  lion, 
the  tiger,  and  the  elephant  will  be  known  only  by  ancient  records. 
Man,  the  lord  of  the  creation,  will  extirpate  the  noble  creatures  of 
the  earth — but  he  himself  will  ever  be  the  slave  of  the  canker-worm 
and  the  fly.  Cultivation  may  lessen  the  scourge  of  the  insect  tribe, 
but  God's  great  army  will  ever,  from  time  to  time,  appear  suddenly 
— no  one  knows  from  whence;  the  grub  will  take  possession  of  the 
ground,  and  the  locust  will  come  from  the  desert  and  destroy  the 
direst  prospects  of  the  harvest. 

Though  the  unreclaimed  portion  of  the  animal  creation  is  filing 
before  the  progress  of  improvement,  yet  man  has  been  both  the 
voluntary  and  the  involuntary  cause  of  the  introduction  of  new 
animals  and  plants  into  countries  in  which  they  were  not  natives. 
The  Spanish  conquerors  little  thought  that  the  descendants  of  the 
few  cattle  and  horses  they  allowed  to  run  wild,  would  resume  the 
original  character  of  their  species,  and  roam  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands over  the  savannahs  of  South  America.  Wherever  man  is, 
civilized  or  savage,  there  also  is  the  dog,  but  he  too  has  in  some 
places  resumed  his  native  state  and  habits,  and  hunts  in  packs. 
Domestic  animals,  grain,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  the  weeds  that  grow 
with  them,  have  been  conveyed  by  colonists  to  all  settlements. 
Birds  and  insects  follow  certain  plants  into  countries  in  which  they 
were  never  seen  before.  Even  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters  change 
their  abode  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  man.  Fish,  natives 
of  the  rivers  on  the  coast  of  the  Mexican  6ulf«  have  migrated  by 
the  canals  to  the  heart  of  North  America ;  and  the  roytilus  poly- 
morphus,  a  shell-fish  brought  to  the  London  Docks  in  the  timbers 
of  ships  from  the  brackish  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  and  its  tributary 
streams,  has  spread  into  the  interior  of  England  by  the  Croydon 
and  other  canals. 

The  influence  of  man  on  man  is  a  power  of  the  highest  order, 
far  surpassing  that  which  he  possesses  over  animate  or  inanimate 
nature.  It  is,  however,  as  a  collective  body,  and  not  as  an  indivi- 
dual, that  he  exercises  this  influence  over  his  fellow-creatures.  The 
free-will  of  man,  nay,  even  his  most  capricious  passions,  neutralize 
each  other,  when  large  numbers  of  men  are  considered.  Professor 
Quetelet  has  most  ably  proved,  that  the  greater  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals, the  more  completely  does  the  will  of  each^  as  well  as  all 
individual  peculiarities,  moral  or  physical,  disappear,  and  allow  the 
scries  of  general  facts  to  predominate,  which  depend  upon  the  causes 
by  which  society  exists  and  is  preserved.  The  uniformity  with  which 
the  number  of  marriages  in  Belgium  occurred  in  20  years,  places 
the  neutralization  of  the  free-will  of  the  individual  man  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  is  one  of  many  instances  of  the  importance  of  average 
qnantitieB  in  arriving  at  general  laws. 
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Certainly  no  event  in  a  man's  life  depends  more  upon  his  free 
will  than  his  marriage }  yet  it  appears  from  the  records  in  Bmssels, 
that  nearly  the  same  number  of  marriages  take  place  every  year,  in 
the  towns  as  well  as  in  the  country ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  same 
constancy  prevails  in  each  province,  though  the  numbers  of  the 
people  are  so  small,  that  accidental  causes  might  be  more  likely  to 
affect  the  general  result  than  when  the  numbers  are  larger.  In  fact, 
the  whole  affair  passes  as  if  the  inhabitants  of  Belgium  had  agreed 
to  contract  nearly  the  same  number  of  marriages  annually,  at  each 
stage  of  life.  Young  people  may  possibly  be  in  some  degree  under 
the  control  of  parents,  but  there  can  be  no  restraint  on  the  free  will 
of  men  of  30  and  women  of  60  years  of  age ;  yet  the  same  number 
of  such  incongruous  marriages  do  annually  take  place  between  men 
and  women  at  those  unsuitable  ages — a  fact  which  almost  exceeds 
belief.  The  day  fixed  for  a  wedding  is  of  all  things  most  entirely 
dependent  on  the  will  of  the  parties,  yet  even  here  there  is  a  regu- 
larity in  the  annual  recurrence.     (See  Table  on  next  page.) 

With  regard  to  crimes  also,  M.  Quetelet  observes  that  the  same 
number  of  crimes  of  the  same  description  are  committed  annually, 
with  remarkable  uniformity,  even  in  the  case  of  those  crimes  w))ich 
would  seem  most  likely  to  baffle  all  attempt  at  prediction.  The 
same  regularity  occurs  in  the  sentences  passed  on  criminals:  in 
France,  m  every  hundred  trials  there  were  sixty-one  convictions  re- 
gularly, year  after  year. 

Forgetfulness,  as  well  as  free-will,  is  under  constant  laws;  the 
number  of  undirected  letters  put  into  the  post-office  in  London  and 
in  Paris  is  very  nearly  the  same  year  after  year  respectively  —  in 
London  they  amount  to  2000;  so  that  even  the  deviations  from 
free-will  prove  the  generality  and  the  constancy  of  the  laws  that 
govern  us. 

Scientific  discoveries  and  social  combinations,  which  put  in  prac- 
tice great  social  principles,  are  not  without  a  decided  influence ;  but 
these  causes  of  action,  coming  from  man,  are  placed  out  of  the 
sphere  of  the  free-will  of  each :  so  that  individual  impube  has  less 
to  do  with  the  progress  of  mankind  than  is  generally  believed. 
When  society  has  arrived  at  a  certain  point  of  advancement,  certain 
discoveries  will  naturally  be  made;  the  general  mind  is  directed 
that  way,  and  if  one  individual  does  not  hit  upon  the  discovery,  an- 
other will.  Therefore  in  the  disputes  and  discussions  of  different 
nations  for  the  honour  of  particular  inventions  or  discoveries,  as  for 
example  the  steam-engine,  a  narrow  view  of  the  subject  is  taken ; 
they  properly  belong  to  the  age  in  which  they  are  made,  without 
derogating  from  the  merits  of  those  benefactors  of  mankind  who 
have  lessened  his  toil  or  increased  his  comfort  by  the  efforts  of  their 
genius.  The  time  bad  come  for  the  invention  of  printing,  and 
printing  was  invented ;  and  the  same  observation  is  applioi^le  to 
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many  objects  in  the  phjaical,  as  well  as  to  the  moral  world.     In  the 
present  disturbed  state  of  society  the  time  is  come  for  the  tormina* 
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tion  of  the  feudal  system,  wbich  will  be  swept  away  by  the  force  of 
public  opiuioD,  though  individuality  merges  in  these  geDeral  move- 
ments. 

Though  each  individual  is  accountable  to  God  for  his  conduct,  it 
is  evident  that  the  great  laws  which  regulate  mankind  are  altogether 
independent  of  man's  will,  and  that  liberty  of  action  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  general  design  of  Providence.  "  A  more  pro- 
found study  of  the  social  system  will  have  the  effect  of  limiting 
more  and  more  the  sphere  in  which  man's  ^free-will  Is  ezercisec^  for 
the  Supreme  Being  could  not  grant  him  a  power  which  tends  to 
overthrow  the  laws  impressed  on  all  the  parts  of  creation :  He  baa 
traced  his  limits,  as  He  has  fixed  those  of  the  ocean." 

Man  is  eminently  sociable ;  he  willingly  gives  up  part  of  his  free- 
will to  become  a  member  of  a  social  body ;  and  it  is  this  portion  of 
the  individuality  of  each  member  of  that  body,  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate, which  becomes  the  directrice  of  the  principal  social  movements 
of  a  nation.  It  may  be  greater  or  less,  good  or  bad,  but  it  deter- 
mines the  customs,  wants,  and  the  national  spirit  of  a  people ;  it 
regulates  the  sum  of  their  moral  statistics ;  and  it  is  in  that  manner 
that  the  cultivation  or  savageness,  the  virtues  or  the  vices  of  indi- 
viduals have  their  influence.  It  is  thus  that  private  morality  be- 
comes the  base  of  public  morality. 

The  more  man  advances  in  civilization  the  greater  will  be  his  col- 
lective influence,  for  knowledge  is  power;  and  at  no  time  did  the 
mental  superiority  of  the  cultivated  races  produce  such  changes  aa 
they  do  at  present,  because  they  have  extended  their  influence  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  by  emigration,  colonization  and  com- 
merce. In  civilized  society  the  number  of  people  in  the  course  of 
time  exceeds  the  means  of  sustenance,  which  compels  some  to  emi- 
grate; others  are  induced  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise  to  go  to  new 
countries,  some  for  the  love  of  gain,  others  to  fly  from  oppres- 
sion. 

The  discovery  of  the  New  World  opened  a  wide  field  for  emigra- 
tion. Spain  and  Portugal,  the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  ac- 
quired dominion  over  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  South  Americai 
which  they  have  maintained  till  lately  a  change  of  times  has  ren- 
dered their  colonies  independent  states.  Liberal  opinions  have 
spread  inte  the  interior  of  that  continent,  in  proportion  to  the  fa- 
cility of  communication  with  the  cities  on  the  coasts,  from  whence 
European  ideas  are  disseminated.  Of  this,  Venezuela  and  Chile  are 
instances  where  civilization  and  prosperity  have  advanced  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  interior  parts  of  South  America,  where  the 
Andes  are  higher  and  the  distance  from  the  sea  greater.  Civiliza- 
.  tion  has  been  impeded  in  many  of  the  smaller  states  by  war,  and 
those  broils  inevitable  among  people  unaccustomed  to  free  institu- 
tions.    Brazil  would  have  been  further  advanced  but  for  slaverj. 
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I 
that  stain  on  the  human  race,  which  corrupts  the  master  as  mach 
as  it  debases  the  slave. 

Some  of  the  native  South  American  tribes  have  spontaneously 
made  considerable  progress  in  civilization  in  modern  times ;  others 
have  benefited  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonists ;  and  many 
have  been  brought  into  subjection  by  the  Jesuits,  who  have  in- 
structed them  in  some  of  the  arts  of  social  life.  But  these  Indians 
are  not  more  religious  than  their  neighbours,  and,  from  the  restraint 
to  which  they  have  been  subject,  have  lost  vigour  of  character  with- 
out improving  in  intellect ;  so  that  now  they  are  either  stationary  or 
retrograde.  Extensive  regions  are  still  the  abode  of  men  in  the 
lowest  state  of  barbarism :  some  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  thei  edlvas 
of  the  Orinoco,  Amazon,  and  Uruguay  are  cannibals. 

The  arrival  of  the  colonists  in  North  America  sealed  the  fate  of 
the  red  men.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Union,  too  late  awakened  to 
the  just  claims  of  the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  land,  have  recently, 
but  vainly,  attempted  to  save  the  remnant.'  The  white  man,  like 
an  irresistible  torrent,  has  already  reached  the  centre  of  the  conti- 
nent ;  and  the  native  tribes  now  retreat  towards  the  far  west,  and 
will  continue  to  retreat,  till  the  Pacific  Ocean  arrests  them,  and  the 
animals  on  their  hunting-grounds  are  exterminated.  The  almost 
universal  dislike  the  Indian  has  shown  for  the  arts  of  peace,  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  his  decline,  although  the  Che- 
rokee tribe,  which  has  lately  migrated  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippii 
is  a  remarkable  exception ;  the  greater  number  of  them  are  indus- 
trious planters  or  mechanics ;  they  have  a  republican  government, 
and  publish  a  newspaper  in  their  own  language,  in  a  character  lately 
invented  by  one  of  that  nation. 

No  part  of  the  world  has  been  the  scene  of  greater  iniqmty  than 
the  West  Indian  islands — and  that  perpetrated  by  the  most  cfnlight- 
ened  nations  of  Europe.  The  native  race  has  long  been  swept  away 
by  the  stranger,  and  a  new  people,  cruellv  torn  from  their  homes, 
have  been  made  the  slaves  of  hard  task-masters.  If  the  odious 
participiCtion  in  this  guilt  has  been  a  stain  on  the  British  name,  the 
abolition  of  slavery  by  the  universal  acclamation  of  the  nation  will 
ever  form  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  their  history,  so  full  of 
glory ;  nor  will  it  be  the  less  so,  that  justice  was  combined  with 

['  The  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  occupies  the 
territory  Ijing  between  the  25th  and  49th  degrees  of  north  latitude;  and 
the  67th  and  130th  degrees  of  weSt  longitude.  It  extends  from  the  At- 
lantioto  the  Pacific  ocean,  3000  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  1700  miles, 
embracing  an  area  of  8,250,000  square  miles.  In  1850,  the  population 
was  23,257,728,  of  which  3,198,324  are  slaves. 

The  total  number  of  Indians  in  the  United  States  and  territories,  hi- 
cluding  California  and  Oregon,  is  estimated  at  888,229 ;  and  in  the  Britisk 
North  American  possessions,  19,987.] 
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mercy,  by  the  millions  of  money  granted  to  indemnify  the  proprie- 
tors. It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  our  brethren  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  have  not  followed  the  example  of  their  father- 
land ;  but  in  limited  monarchies  the  voice  of  the  people  is  listened 
to,  while  republican  govcrumcDts  are  more  apt  to  become  its  slave. 
Unfortunately,  the  Northern  States  have  revoked  a  law  by  which 
they  hiid  nobly  declared  every  man  free  who  set  his  foot  on  their 
territory ;  but  the  time  will  come  when  the  Union  will  sacrifice  in- 
terest to  justice  and  mercy. 

It  seems  to  be  the  design  of  Providence  to  supplant  the  savage  by 
civilized  man  in  the  continent  of  Australia  as  well  as  in  North  Ame- 
rica, though  every  effort  has  been  made  to  prevent  the  extinction  of 
the  natives.  Most  of  the  tribes  in  that  continent  are  as  low  in  the 
scale  of  mankind  as  the  cannibal  Fuegians,  whom  Captain  FitzRoy 
80  generously,  but  so  ineffectually,  attempted  to  reclaim.  Some  of 
the  Australians  are  faithful  servants  for  a  time,  but  they  almost 
always  find  the  restraint  of  civilized  life  irksome,  and  return  to  their 
former  habits,  though  truly  miserable  in  a  country  where  the  means 
of  existence  are  so  scanty.  Animals  and  birds  are  very  scarce,  and 
there  is  no  fruit  or  vegetable  for  the  sustenance^  of  roan. 

Slavery  has  been  a  greater  impediment  to  the  improvement  of 
Africa  than  even  the  physical  disadvantages  of  the  country — the 
great  arid  deserts  and  unwholesome  coasts.  A  spontaneous  civiliza- 
tion has  arisen  in  various  parts  of  Southern  and  Central  Africa,  in 
which  there  has  been  considerable  progress  in  agriculture  and  com- 
merce ;  but  civilized  man  has  been  a  scourge  on  the  Atlantic  coast^ 
which  has  extended  its  baneful  influence  into  the  heart  of  the  conti- 
nent, by  the  encouragement  it  has  given  to  warfare  among  the  natives 
for  the  capture  of  slaves,  and  for  the  introduction  of  European  vices, 
unredeemed  by  Christian  virtues. 

The  French  are  zealous  in  improving  the  people  in  Algiers,  but 
the  constant  warfare  in  which  they  have  been  embroiled  ever  since 
their  conquest  must  render  their  success  in  civilizing  the  natives  at 
least  remote.  The  inhabitants  of  those  extensive  and  magnificent 
eountries  in  the  eastern  seas  that  have  long  been  colonized  by  the 
Dutch  have  made  but  little  progress  under  their  rule. 

The  British  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  has  had  considera- 
ble influence  on  the  neighbouring  rude  nations,  who  now  begin  to 
adopt  more  civilized  habits.  When  Mr.  Somerville  visited  Litako, 
the  natives  for  the  first  time  saw  a  white  person  and  a  horse,  and 
were  scantily  clothed  with  skins.  When  Dr.  Smith  visited  them  20 
years  afterwards,  he  found  the  chief  men  mounted  on  horseback| 
wearing  hats  made  of  rushes^  and  an  attempt  made  to  imitate  Euro- 
pean dress. 

Colonization  has  nowhere  produced  such  happy  results  as  among 
the  amiable  and  cultivated  inhabitants  of  India,  who  are  sensible  of 
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the  benefits  they  derive  from  the  impartial  administration  of  jnst  and 
equal  laws,  the  foandation  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  the  wide 
extension  of  commerce.  * 

All  the  causes  of  emigration  have  operated  by  turns  on  the  inhab- 
itants of  Britain,  and  various  circumstances  have  concurred  to  make 
their  colonies  permanent.  In  North  America,  that  which  not  many 
years  ago  was  a  British  colony  has  become  a  great  independent  naftion, 
occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  continent.  The  Australian  conti- 
nent and  New  Zealand  will  in  after  ages  be  peopled  by  a  British 
race,  and  will  become  centres  of  civilization,  which  will  spread  its 
influence  to  the  uttermost  islands  of  the  Pacific.  These  splendid 
islands,  possessing  every  advantage  of  climate  and  soil,  with  a  popu- 
lation in  many  parts  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  indus- 
Uy^  and  commerce,  though  in  others  savage,  will  in  time  come  in 
for  a  share  of  the  general  improvement.  The  success  that  has 
attended  the  noble  efforts  of  Sir  J.  Brooke  in  Borneo,  shows  how 
'  much  the  influence  of  an  active  and  benevolent  mind  can  in  a  short 
time  effect. 

The  colonies  on  the  continent  of  India  are  already  centres  from 
which  the  culture  of  Europe  is  spreading  over  the  East. 

Commerce  has  not  less  influence  on  mankind  than  colonization, 
with  which  it  is  intimately  connected ;  and  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
British  Islands  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  its  inhabitants  to 
exert  their  industry.  The  riches  of  our  mines  in  coal  and  metals, 
which  produce  a  yearly  income  of  24,000,000/.  sterling,  is  a  princi- 
pal cause  of  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  wealth ;  but  even 
with  these  natural  advantages,  more  is  due  not  only  to  our  talents 
and  enterprise,  but  to  our  high  character  for  faith  and  honour. 

Every  country  has  its  own  peculiar  productions,  and  by  an  unre- 
strained interchange  of  the  gifts  of  Providence  the  condition  of  all  is 
improved.  The  exclusive  jealousy  with  which  commerce  has  hith- 
erto been  fettered,  shows  the  length  of  time  that  is  necessary  to  wear 
out  the  effects  of  those  selfish  passions  which  separated  nations  when 
they  were  yet  barbarous.  It  required  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  to 
break  down  those  barriers  consecrated  by  their  antiquity ;  and  the 
accomplishment  of  this  important  change  evinces  the  rate  at  which 
the  present  age  is  advancing. 

A  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  world  began  when  China  was 
opened  to  European  intercourse ;  but  many  years  must  pass  before 
European  influence  can  penetrate  that  vast  empire,  and  eradicate 
those  illiberal  prejudices  by  which  it  has  so  long  been  governed. 

Two  important  triumphs  yet  remain  to  be  achieved  over  physical 
diflSculties  by  the  science  and  energy  of  man,  namely,  the  junction 
of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans  at  the  American  isthmus,  and  the 
union  of  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean  at  that  of  Suez.  The 
first  seems  to  be  on  the  eve  of  aocomplishment,  and^  in  conjuootioii 
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with  the  tr^a^orea  witk  wfaieli  tlie  miifcroQs  districiB  of  California 

ab<7T;r^r  Q'^'^J  brin^  aboat  a  complete  reToIatioQ  in  the  cooiDerQe  of 
the  X^v  World  :  and  that  coactrr.  hith^rt^?  so  eompUtelj  sepumted 
frr>m  the  rest  of  the  globe,  and  so  littlr  knovn,  will  become  a  new 
centre  of  cinlizatioo,  wh-^se  icfioence  will  be  diffiLsed  OTer  the  wide 
Pacific  to  the  shores  of  the  eastern  ci^nnoent ;  the  expectatioB  of 
Coiombiu  will  then  be  realized — of  a  passage  to  the  £^  Indies  hj 
the  Atlantic.  Should  the  Mediterranean  aiul  Bed  Sea  be  united  hj 
ft  water  commaDication,  Alexandria,  Venke,  and  the  other  mairi- 
time  cities  of  soathem  Eorope  may  regain,  at  least  in  part,  the 
mercantile  position  which  thej  loei  bj  the  diaoorerj  of  Vasco  da 
Gama.' 

The  adrantages  of  oolonixation  and  commerce  to  Uie  less  ciTiliaed 
pert  of  the  world  are  incalcnlable,  as  well  as  to  thoee  at  home,  not 
oolj  bj  furnishing  an  exchange  fi>r  manufactures,  important  as  this 
is,  but  by  the  immense  accession  of  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants,  that  has  been  thus  attained. 

The  history  of  former  ages  exhibits  nothing  to  be  compared  with 
the  mental  activity  of  the  present.  Steam,  which  annihilates  time 
and  sfmce,  fills  mankind  with  schemes  for  advantage  or  defence :  but 
however  mercenary  the  motives  for  defence  may  be,  it  is  instrumental 
in  bringing  nations  together.  The  facility  of  communication  is 
rapidly  assimilating  national  character.  Society  in  most  of  the  capi- 
tals is  fi'rmed  on  the  same  model ;  and  as  the  study  of  modem  lan- 
guages is  now  considered  a  part  of  polite  education,  and  eveiy  well- 
educated  person  speaks  more  than  one  modern  tongue,  one  of  the 
ffreat  barriers  to  the  assimilation  of  character  amongst  nations  will 
be  removed. 

Science  has  never  been  so  extensively  and  so  successfully  cnlti- 

*  It  is  ffingalar  that  the  British  should  for  years  have  possessed  such  ex- 
tensive territories  in  Ania  without  having  explored  their  mineral  wealth. 
Perhaps  the  qaantity  of  gold  recently  discovered  in  California  and  Africa 
may  call  the  attention  of  the  East  India  Company  to  the  subjecL  Some  of 
the  richest  mining  districts  are  in  countries  where  primary  formation  has 
been  distuH)ed  by  igneous  action ;  and  as  that  is  eminently  the  case  along 
the  eatttern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  from  Araoan  to  th^  peninsula  of 
Malncca,  mines  of  the  precious  metals  will  most  likely  be  found  on  that 
frontier,  possibly  in  Sinm  and  the  Birroan  empire.  The  interior  of  the 
Dcccun  has  also  been  greatly  disturbed  by  ancient  volcanos ;  and  as  that 
country  is  said  to  bear  a  strong  analogy  in  structure  to  South  Africa,  it 
mny  hImo  resemble  it  in  the  production  of  gold-  The  auriferous  territory 
in  Ciiltfornia,  which  appears  to  be  nt  least  400  miles  long  and  100  broad,  is 
an  nlhiviul  soil,  derived  from  the  destruction  of  ancient  sedimentary  rocks 
of  Uio  Paleozoic  period  traversed  by  porphyries,  syenniics,  &c. 

[(treat  Britain  has  abundantly  participated  in  the  gold-production  of  the 
world,  by  the  recent  discoveries  in  Australia,  which  promise  to  equal,  if 
■ot  to  surpass,  even  those  of  California.] 
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vated  as  at  the  present  time:  the  collective  wisdom  and  experience 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America  is  now  brought  to  bear 
on  subjects  of  the  highest  importance  in  annual  meetings,  where  the 
common  pursuit  of  truth  is  as  beneficial  to  the  moral  as  to  the  in- 
tellectual character,  and  the  noble  objects  of  investigation  are  no 
longer  confined  to  a  philosophic  few,  but  are  becoming  widely  diffused 
among  all  ranks  of  society,  and  the  most  enlightened  governments 
have  given  their  support  to  measures  that  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise accomplished.'     Simultaneous  observations  are  made  at  nume- 

'  In  bringing  to  a  close  a  work  which  may  in  some  measure  be  considered 
a  kind  of  R^sum^  of  Natural  knowledge,  It  inay  not  be  either  out  of  place 
here,  or  irrelevant  to  our  subject,  lo  allude  more  particularly  to  the  encour- 
agement of  late  years  granted  to  scientific  investigation  by  our  own  Qovem- 
ment. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Great  Britain  for  a  long  time  remained  behind 
the  nations  of  the  continent  in  fostering  scientific  enterprise  and  research : 
and  if  England  has  rivalled  in  most  branches  of  natural  knowledge,  .and 
surpassed  in  some  every  other  people,  it  has  arisen  more  from  individual 
exertion,  and  that  spirit  of  association  which  forms  so  happy  a  characte- 
ristic of  our  race,  and  which  has  in  our  political  institutions  so  mainly 
contributed  to  our  national  greatness  and  prosperity,  than  from  any  direct 
encouragement  from  our  rulers.  Whilst  France  and  other  continental 
nations  were  endowing  the  votaries  of  science,  were  lavishing  money  on 
scientific  expeditions,  and  founding  institutions  which  will  hand  down  the 
names  of  their  sovereigns  to  posterity  as  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  Eng- 
land hnd  done  little  in  the  same  track  beyond  fitting  out  the  memorable  ex- 
peditions of  Cook,  and  subsequently  those  of  Vancouver  and  Flindera,  and 
the  support  granted  to  our  great  national  Observatory,  which,  under  the 
direction  of  Bradley,  Muskelyne,  Pond,  and  Airy,  has  attained  a  degree  of 
celebrity  unequalled  by  any  Astronomical  foundation  in  ancient  or  modem 
times. 

The  conclusion  of  a  long  war,  in  opening  the  scientific  repositories  of  the 
continent  to  our  countrymen,  showed  us  how  much  our  great  institutions, 
with  the  above  solitary  exception,  were  behindhand,  not  only  in  extent  and 
utility,  but  in  the  liberality  with  which  thej  were  conducted.  Possessing 
as  we  did  the  most  ample  means,  from  our  immense  colonial  possessions 
and  our  widely  extended  commerce,  to  add  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge 
in  natural  history,  our  public  collections  were  infinitely  behind  those  of  the 
great  states  of  the  continent,  and  scarcely  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  a  second  and  even  third  rate  importance.  A  better  system  was 
loudly  called  for,  and  a  better  system  has  been  adopted.  Our  great  national 
repository,  the  British  Museum  —and  I  here  refer  more  particularly  to  its 
scientific  and  anti()uarian  department,  for  there  is  still  much  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  literary  —  has  in  a  few  years,  thnnks  to  the  liberality  of 
Parliament  and  the  exertions  of  its  trustees  and  officera,  become  equal  in 
every  respect,  and  superior  in  many,  to  any  similar  institution  on  the  con- 
tinent. Two  establishments  have  been  created  within  the  last  iloien  of 
years  which  reflect  the  greatest  honour  on  the  statesman.  Sir  F.  Baring, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  late  Earl  of  Besborougb,  as 
chief  Commissioners  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  who  fostered  them  in  their 
infancy,  and  on  the  talented  individuals  who  were  selected  to  carry  out  the 
enlightened  views  of  the  Government  —  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology^ 
42* 
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-  roos  pbcet  in  boCii  bemiipberes  on  eketncitj,  nairDetism,  on  the 
tides  and  carrento  of  the  ur  and  the  oeean,  ind  thoee  mjsterioas 

s  dej?:i^*t:'>n  th*t  eoDTej?  a  Terr  in^i^-iiiate  iJea  of  the  extent  cf  it»  attri- 
but4r<i  or  of  it«  otJlitT,  »r»d  the  R/^»jal  IktiDic  Gariens  at  Kew.  To  the 
fimt  the  public  U  alres-ij  iDdebte-i  for  a  peolo^ical  rarreT  %nd  map  of  the 
empire  wuch  as  Deter  Kad  V*<rn  plaime-J  or  exeetited  in  any  other  countrT 
m^oalj  a  Msall  in^talinenu  bovpver.  of  p^at  serriees  vhich  the  aatioa  mud 
f eoloidcal  ficience  are  likfly  to  derire  fr(fm  the  labours  of  Sir  H.  Delabccha 
and  his  cona»>orat',n§.  The  Koral  Gardens  at  Kew.  under  the  direction  of 
8ir  W.  J.  Ho^^er.  I'/se  nothing  when  compared  with  the  mofft  celebrated 
eetaUiffhmentff  of  the  kind,  ancient  or  modeni :  ncTcr  was  pablie  money 
better  h>e«towe<l,  or  in  a  war  to  ^nver  more  tuefol  instmction  and  gratifi* 
eation  to  the  great  mass  of  the  commnnitj.  Whilst  erery  German  nnirer- 
ffitj  had  ita  Moiteam  of  Comparatire  Anatomj,  when  the  goTemment  of 
rerolationarj  France  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Cnrier  ample  means  to 
laj  the  basis  of  that  science  of  which  he  was  conndercd  to  be  the  founder, 
an  eminent  surgeon,  John  Hunter,  animated  bj  the  lore  of  science  alone, 
and  unaided  by  his  Government,  was  rendering  a  similar  eerrice  to  Great 
Britain  in  laying  the  foundation  of  that  Museum  which  so  justly  bears  his 
honoured  name.  Thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  Goremment,  and  to  th« 
well-judged  appreciation  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Hunteriaa 
Collection  has  become  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  has  reoeiTed  sncli 
additions  and  ameliorations  as  not  to  be  behind  any  of  those  of  the  conti- 
nent ;  whilst  in  point  of  arrangement,  facilities  granted  for  study,  and  real 
practical  utility,  it  infinitely  surpasses  them  all.  To  it  we  principaHj  are 
indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy  into  this 
country,  and  for  the  possession  of  one  of  its  greatest  modem  expositors, 
Professor  Owen. 

It  may  appear  inTidious,  at  a  time  when  every  department  of  our  Gorem- 
nent  is  showing  itself  so  desirous  of  promoting  the  cause  of  science,  to 
point  to  any  in  particular :  still  we  cannot  refrain  from  making  special  men- 
tion of  one  to  which  science  in  general,  and  more  particularly  that  branch 
of  it  which  forms  the  principal  object  of  this  work,  and  our  best  national 
interests  owe  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude — the'Hydrographic  department  of 
the  Admiralty ;  which,  under  its  present  able  chief.  Sir  Francis  Beaufort, 
has  attained  a  degree  of  eminence  unequalled  by  that  of  any  other  mari- 
time country.  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have  profited  of  a  long  period 
of  tranquillity  to  extend  our  knowledge  over  almost  every  region  of  the 
globe,  conferring  thereby  an  immense  service  on  geographical  science,  and 
placing  in  the  hands  of  our  Royal  and  Commercial  marine  a  collecUon  of 
charts  and  nautical  instructions  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  navigation 
for  their  extent  and  exactitude.  Another  branch  of  inquiry,  closely  con- 
nected with  Hydrography  and  Navigation,  which  it  required  Uie  encourage- 
ment of  a  government  to  institute,  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  terres- 
trial magnetism  and  meteorology,  has  been  very  Uberally  provided  for  bj 
Parliament,  and  most  ably  carried  out,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel 
Sabine,  by  the  establishment  of  special  observatories  in  our  widely  extended 
colonics,  and  by  the  publication  and  distribution  of  their  results. 

The  several  maritime  expeditions  undcrtiiken  since  the  peace  in  a  purely 
scicritiflo  view  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  departments  of  the  Govem- 
nu-nt  with  which  they  have  originated,  as  they  do  on  the  eminent  individuals, 
many  of  whom  still  live  to  oinoy  their  well-merited  fame,  who  have  carried 
out  their  country's  wishes.  The  names  of  Parry,  Franklin,  Back,  James  C. 
Ross  and'  Richardson  will  be  preserved  in  the  memory  of  posterity  long 
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vicissitudes  of  temperature  and  moisture,  which  bless  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman  one  year,  and  blight  them  in  another. 

The  places  of  the  nebula)  and  fixed  stars,  and  their  motions,  are 
known  with  unexampled  precision,  and  the  most  refined  analyses 
embrace  the  most  varied  objects.  Three  new  satellites  and  nine 
new  planets  have  been  discovered  within  four  years,  and  one  of  these 
under  circumstances  the  most  unprecedented.  In  the  far  heavens, 
from  disturbances  in  the  motions  of  Uranus  which  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  an  unknown  and  unseen  body  wbs  de- 
clared to  be  revolving  on  the  utmost  verge  of  the  solar  system ;  and 
it  was  found  in  the  very  region  of  the  heavens  pointed  out  by  ma- 
thematical analysis.  On  earth,  thou|h  hundreds  of  miles  apart, 
that  invisible  messenger,  electricity,  instantaneously  conveys  the 
thoughts  of  the  invisible  spirit  of  man  to  man  —  results  of  science 
sublimely  transcendental. 

after  the  ephemeral  glory  of  their  professional  career  will  have  been  for- 
gotten. 

Although  it  is  to  the  projectors  of  snch  an  altered  state  of  things,  ond  to 
the  statesmen  who  encouraged  and  brought  it  about,  that  our  first  acknow- 
ledgment is  due,  our  thanks  must  be  also  expressed  to  that  branch  of  the 
legislature  which,  holding,  as  it  rightly  does,  the  public  purse,  has  so  libe- 
rally come  forward  upon  every  occasion,  when  solicited,  in  granting  the 
means  to  promote  scientific  entcvprise.  The  votary  of  science  therefore 
owes  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  expression  of  his  unmingled  gratitude. 

But,  in  paying  that  just  tribute  to  tlie  Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  to  Par- 
liament, we  must  not  pass  oTer  in  silence  the  encouragement  ^hich  science 
has  in  every  department  met  with  from  the  East  India  Company.  Lords 
of  on  immense  territory,  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  its  seryants  in  India, 
have  always  shown  themselves  ready  to  contribute  in  a  most  liberal  spirit 
to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  of  their  widely  extended  empire.  The 
trigonometrical  surveys  of  India,  the  establishment  of  observatories,  the 
endowment  of  colleges  and  of  scientific  societies,  the  formation  of  collections 
of  natural  history  at  great  expense,  and  which  it  distributes  to  all  those 
who  are  likely  to  make  good  use  of  them,  the  publication  of  works  on  phy- 
sical researches,  on  natural  history,  of  astronomical  observations,  bestowed 
with  so  liberal  a  hand  on  men  of  science,  the  formation  of  such  a  map  of 
its  extended  dominions  and  of  charts  of  its  coasts  as  would  do  honour  to 
any  government,  must  place  the  East  India  Company  in  the  first  rank  of 
those  mighty  Potentates  of  the  earth  to  whom  science  will  both  now  and  in 
after  ages  feel  placed  under  the  most  lasting  obligations. 

Connected  with  our  Oriental  empire,  it  is  due  to  some  of  the  native  sove- 
reigns of  India  to  state  that  they  have  not.  been  behindhand  in  imitating 
the  liberal  example  of  tlwir  powerful  protectors.  Two  native  princes,  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore  and  the  King  of  Oude,  have  at  very  great  expense  es- 
tablished astronomical  observatories  in  their  territories,  furnished  with 
£ur(}pean  instruments  of  the  most  delicate  construction,  and  placed  under 
the  direction  of  European  officers  amply  endowed  and  provided  for.  The 
peninsula  of  India  at  the  present  moment  possesses  four  astronomical  ob- 
servatories little  behind  those  of  Europe  as  regards  the  means  of  observa- 
tion: until  lately  there  did  not  exist  one  public  observatory  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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Vain  would  be  the  attempt  to  enumerate  the  improTements  m 

macbinerj  and  mechanics,  the  canals  and  raihx>ads  that  have  been 
made,  the  harbours  that  have  been  improved,  the  land  that  has  been 
drained,  the  bridges  that  have  been  constructed ;  and  now,  although 
Britain  is  inferior  to  none  in  many  things,  and  superior  to  all  in 
some,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  engineers*  declares  that  we  are 
scarcely  beyond  the  threshold  of  improvement.  To  stand  still  is  to 
retrograde ;  human  ingenuity  will  always  keep  pace  with  the  un- 
foreseen, the  increasing  wants  of  the  age.  ''  Who  knows  what  may 
yet  be  in  store  for  our  use ;  what  new  discovery  may  again  change 
the  tide  of  human  affairs ;  what  hidden  treasures  may  yet  be  brought 
to  light  in  the  air  or  in  the  ocean,  of  which  we  know  so  little ;  or 
what  virtues  there  may  be  in  the  herbs  of  the  field,  and  in  the  trea- 
sures of  the  earth  —  how  far  its  hidden  fires,  or  stores  of  ice,  may 
yet  become  available  :  ages  can  never  exhaust  the  treasures  of  na- 
ture or  the  talent  of  man."*  It  would  be  difficult  to  follow  the 
rapid  course  of  discovery  through  the  complicated  mazes  of  magnetism 
and  electricity ;  the  action  of  the  electric  current  on  the  polarized 
8un-beam,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  modem  discoveries,  leading 
to  relations  hitherto  unsuspected  between  that  power  and  the  com- 
plex assemblage  of  visible  and  invisible  influences  on  solar  light,  by 
one  of  which  nature  has  recently  been  made  to  paint  her  own  like- 
ness. It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  rapid  succession  of 
the  varied  and  curious  results  of  chemistry,  and  its  application  to 
physiology  and  agriculture;  moreover,  distinguished  works  have 
lately  been  published  at  home  and  abroad  on  the  science  of  mind, 
which  has  been  so  successftilly  cultivated  in  our  own  country. 
Geography  has  assumed  a  new  character,  by  that  unwearied  search 
for  accurate  knowledge  and  truth  that  marks  the  present  age,  and 
physical  geography  is  altogether  a  new  science. 

The  spirit  of  nautical  and  geographical  discovery,  begun  in  the 
15th  century,  by  those  illustrious  navigators  who  had  a  new  world 
to  discover,  is  at  this  day  as  energetic  as  ever,  though  the  results 
are  less  brilliant.  Neither  the  long  gloomy  night  of  a  polar  winter, 
nor  the  danger  of  the  ice  and  the  storm,  deter  our  gallant  seamen 
from  seeking  a  better  acquaintance  with  "  this  ball  of  earth,"  even 
under  its  most  frowning  aspect;  and  that,  for  honour,  which  they 
aj*c  as  eager  to  seek,  even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.  Nor  have  other 
nations  of  Europe  and  America  been  without  their  share  in  these 
bold  adventures.  The  scorching  sun  and  deadly  swamps  of  the 
tropics  as  little  prevent  the  traveller  from  collecting  the  animals  and 
plants  of  the  present  creation,  or  the  geologist  from  investigating 
those  of  ages  long  gone  by.  Man  daily  indicates  his  birthright  as 
lord  of  the  creation,  and  compels  every  land  and  sea  to  contribute 
to  bis  knowledge. 

>  Sir  John  Reaiiie.  '  Charles  Babbagc,  Esq. 
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The  most  distinguished  modern  travellers,  following  the  noble 
example  of  Baron  Humboldt,  the  patriarch  of  physical  geography^ 
take  a  more  extended  view  of  the  subject  than  the  earth  and  its 
animal  and  vegetable  inhabitants  afford,  and  include  in  their  re* 
searches  the  past  and  present  condition  of  man,  the  origin,  manners, 
and  languages  of  existing  nations,  and  the  monuments  of  those  that 
have  been.  Geography  has  had  its  dark  ages,  during  which  the 
situation  of  many  great  cities  and  spots  of  celebrity  in  sacred  and 
profane  history  had  been  entirely  lost  sight  of,  which  are  now  disco- 
vered by  the  learning  and  assiduity  of  the  modern  traveller.  Of 
this,  Italy,  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  and  the 
valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  with  the  adjacent  moontains 
of  Persia,  are  remarkable  instances,  not  to  mention  the  vast  region 
of  the  East,  and  the  remote  centres  of  aboriginal  civilization  in  the 
New  World.  The  interesting  discoveries  of  Mr.  Layard,  who  pos- 
sesses every  acquirement  that  could  render  a  traveller  competent  to 
accomplish  so  arduous  an  undertaking,  have  brought  to  light  the 
long-hidden  treasures  of  the  ancient  Nineveh,  where  its  own  pecu- 
liar style  of  art  had  existed  anterior  to  that  of  Egypt.  In^many 
parts  of  the  world  the  ruins  of  cities  of  extraordinary  magnitude 
and  architecture  show  that  there  are  wide  regions  of  whoso  original 
inhabitants  we  know  nothing.  The  Andes  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
have  remains  of  civilized  nations  before  the  age  of  the  Incas.  Mr. 
Pentland  has  found  numerous  remains  of  Peruvian  monuments  in 
every  part  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Peru-Bolivian  Andes,  and 
many  parts  of  the  imperial  capital  Cusoo  little  changed  from  what 
they  were  at  the  downfall  of  Atahualpa.  Mr.  Stephens  has  disco- 
vered in  the  woods  of  Central  America  the  ruins  of  great  cities, 
adorned  with  sculpture  and  pictorial  writings,  vestiges  of  a  people 
far  advanced,  who  had  once  cultivated  the  soil  where  these  entangled 
forests  now  grow.  Picture-writings  have  been  discovered  by  Sir 
Bobert  Schpmburgk  on  rocks  in  Guiana,  similar  to  those  found  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Siberia.  Magnificent  buildings  still  exist 
in  good  preservation  all  over  eastern  Asia,  and  many  in  a  ruinous 
state  belong  to  a  period  far  beyond  written  record. 

Ancient  literature  has  furnished  a  subject  of  still  more  interesting 
research,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  mind  of  man  is  essentially 
the  same  under  very  different  circumstances :  every  nation  far  ai- 
vanced  in  civilization  has  had  its  age  of  poetry,  the  drama,  romance, 
and  philosophy,  each  stamped  with  the  character  of  the  people  and 
times,  and  still  more  with  their  religious  belief.  Our  profound  Ori- 
ental scholars  have  made  known  to  Europeans  the  refined  Sanscrit 
literature  of  Hindostan,  its  schools  of  philosophy  and  astronomy, 
its  dramatic  writings  and  poetry,  which  are  original  and  beautiful, 
and  to  these  the  learned  in  Greece  and  Italy  have  contributed. 
^  The  riches  of  Chinese  literature  and  their  yaluaUe  gtographj 
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with  the  treasarcs  with  which  the  aariferons  districts  of  California 
ahound,  may  bring  about  a  complete  revolution  in  the  commerce  of 
the  New  World  ;  and  that  country,  hitherto  so  completely  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  globe,  and  so  little  known,  will  become  a  new 
centre  of  civilization,  whose  influence  will  be  diffused  over  the  wide 
Pacific  to  the  shores  of  the  eastern  continent;  the  expectation  of 
Columbus  will  then  be  realized — of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by 
the  Atlantic.  Should  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea  be  united  by 
a  water  communication,  Alexandria,  Venice,  and  the  other  mari- 
time cities  of  southern  Europe  may  regain,  at  least  in  part,  the 
mercantile  position  which  they  lost  by  the  discovery  of  Vasco  da 
Grama.' 

The  advantages  of  colonization  and  commerce  to  the  less  civilised 
port  of  the  world  are  incalculable,  as  well  as  to  those  at  home,  not 
only  by  furnishing  an  exchange  for  manufactures,  important  as  this 
is,  but  by  the  immense  accession  of  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants,  that  has  been  thus  attained. 

The  history  of  former  ages  exhibits  nothing  to  be  compared  with 
the  mental  activity  of  the  present.  Steam,  which  annihilates  time 
and  space,  fills  mankind  with  schemes  for  advantage  or  defence :  but 
however  mercenary  the  motives  for  defence  may  be,  it  is  instrumental 
in  bringing  nations  together.  The  facility  of  communication  is 
rapidly  assimilating  national  character.  Society  in  most  of  the  capi- 
tals is  formed  on  the  same  model ;  and  as  the  study  of  modem  lan- 
guages is  now  considered  a  part  of  polite  education,  and  every  well- 
educated  person  speaks  more  than  one  modern  tongue,  one  of  the 
ffreat  barriers  to  the  assimilation  of  character  amongst  nations  will 
be  removed. 

Science  has  never  been  so  extensively  and  so  successfully  cnlti- 

*  It  is  singular  that  the  British  should  for  years  have  possessed  such  ex- 
tensive territories  in  Asia  without  having  explored  their  mineral  wealth. 
Perhaps  the  quantity  of  gold  recently  discovered  in  California  and  Africa 
may  call  the  attention  of  the  East  India  Company  to  the  subject.  Some  of 
the  richest  mining  districts  are  in  countries  where  primary  formation  has 
been  disturbed  by  igneous  action ;  and  as  that  is  eminently  the  case  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  from  Aracan  to  th<)  peninsula  of 
Malacca,  mines  of  the  precious  metals  will  most  likely  be  found  on  that 
frontier,  possibly  in  Siara  and  the  Birman  empire.  The  interior  of  the 
Dcccad  has  also  been  greatly  disturbed  by  ancient  volcanos ;  and  as  that 
country  is  said  to  bear  a  strong  analogy  in  structure  to  South  Africa,  it 
may  also  resemble  it  in  the  production  of  gold.  The  auriferous  territory 
in  Cnltfornia,  which  appears  to  be  nt  least  400  miles  long  and  100  broad,  is 
an  alluvial  soil,  derived  from  the  destruction  of  ancient  sedimentary  rocks 
of  tlie  Paleozoic  period  traversed  by  porphyries,  syennitcs,  &c. 

[Great  Britain  has  abundantly  participated  in  the  gold-production  of  the 
world,  b^  the  recent  discoveries  in  Australia,  which  promise  to  equal,  if 
Bot  to  surpass,  even  those  of  California.] 
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Tated  as  at  the  present  time :  the  collective  wisdom  and  ezpcrionce 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America  is  now  brought  to  bear 
on  subjects  of  the  highest  importance  in  annual  meetings,  where  the 
common  pursuit  of  truth  is  as  beneficial  to  the  moral  as  to  the  in- 
tellectual character,  and  the  noble  objects  of  investigation  are  no 
longer  confined  to  a  philosophic  few,  but  are  becoming  widely  diffused 
among  all  ranks  of  society,  and  the  most  enlightened  governments 
have  given  their  support  to  measures  that  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise accomplished.'     Simultaneous  observations  are  made  at  nume- 

'  In  bringing  to  a  close  a  work  which  may  in  some  measure  be  considered 
a  kind  of  K^sum^  of  Natural  knowledge.  It  inay  not  be  either  out  of  place 
here,  or  irrelevant  to  our  subject,  (o  allude  more  particularly  to  the  encour- 
agement of  late  years  granted  to  scientific  investigation  by  our  own  Qovem- 
mcnt. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Great  Britain  for  a  long  time  remained  behind 
the  nations  of  the  continent  in  fostering  scientifie  enterprise  and  research : 
and  if  England  has  rivalled  in  most  branches  of  natural  knowledge,  .and 
surpassed  in  some  every  other  people,  it  has  arisen  more  from  individual 
exertion,  and  that  spirit  of  association  which  forms  so  happy  a  characte- 
ristic of  our  race,  and  which  has  in  our  political  institutions  so  mainly 
contributed  to  our  national  greatness  and  prosperity,  than  from  any  direct 
encouragement  from  our  rulers.  Whilst  France  and  other  continental 
nations  were  endowing  the  votaries  of  science,  were  lavishing  money  on 
scientific  expeditions,  and  founding  institutions  which  will  hand  down  the 
names  of  their  sovereigns  to  posterity  as  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  Eng- 
land had  done  little  in  the  same  track  beyond  fitting  out  the  memorable  ex- 
peditions of  Cook,  and  subsequently  those  of  Vancouver  and  Flinders,  and 
the  support  granted  to  our  great  national  Observatory,  which,  under  the 
direction  of  Bradley,  Maskelyne,  Pond,  and  Airy,  has  attained  a  degree  of 
celebrity  unequalled  by  any  Astronomical  foundation  in  ancient  or  modem 
times. 

The  conclusion  of  a  long  war,  in  opening  the  scientific  repositories  of  the 
continent  to  our  countrymen,  showed  us  how  much  our  great  institutions, 
with  the  above  solitary  exception,  were  behindhand,  not  only  in  extent  and 
utility,  but  in  the  liberality  with  which  they  were  conducted.  Possessing 
as  we  did  the  most  ample  means,  from  our  immense  colonial  possessions 
and  our  widely  extended  commerce,  to  add  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge 
in  natural  history,  our  public  collections  were  infinitely  behind  those  of  the 
great  states  of  the  continent,  and  scarcely  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  a  second  and  even  third  rate  importance.  A  better  system  was 
loudly  called  for,  and  a  better  system  has  been  adopted.  Our  great  national 
repository,  the  British  Museum  —and  I  here  refer  more  particularly  to  its 
scientific  and  antiquarian  department,  for  there  is  still  much  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  literary  —  has  in  a  few  years,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of 
Parliament  and  the  exertions  of  its  trustees  and  officers,  become  equal  in 
every  respect,  and  superior  in  many,  to  any  similar  institution  on  the  con- 
tinent. Two  establishments  have  been  created  within  the  last  doxen  of 
years  which  reflect  the  greatest  honour  on  the  statesman.  Sir  F.  Baring, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  late  Earl  of  Besborough,  as 
chief  Commissioners  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  who  fostered  them  in  their 
infancy,  and  on  the  talented  individuals  who  were  selected  to  carry  out  the 
enlightened  views  of  the  Government — the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology^ 
42* 
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t»!«»  ^TA  f^rznfxM  U  tbt  ilr  ^zji  it/t  f^aask.  and  a»:ee  mjs&ecvTvss 

ft  'i^-KTSAtl'.^  ihskl  *reT*T»  »  t'tj  h^tJ^'.-z-i"*  S:««  :f  "A*  *x;«it  ■:?  !»  ftcrr^ 
'r/i-*5*  "jr  ''^f  :tff  %':r:?T,  »-.i  '.k^  B-.j*!  Ei:-t:i:t  GiT-i»«rf  »;  K<v-     T:   tie 

— vftlj  ft  Mak»n  aL^t*Ia:*-i-w  r-'.»*T*r.  #^  ^rre*;  *gviii<'W  fti5;&:  cke  Kft&tss  saA 
fe'-s'^ar:*^*!  •<;#&<*  «rt  llk^'j  ?,>  i*T->»  fr-im  ul*  Ik^art  <^  Sr  H.  I>exft!?«cte 
ftftKi  tif  C'^.-r^Vyriv.r*^  Toe  K:tvI  G»ri«Lf  at  Ketr.  wr*i*r  ti«c  <iEr«rtir«  of 
Ifff  W,  i.  H'i->k*T-  >*«  ft'i-ttrtjc  "»i»ii  c:Br:irt»i  with  ii«  K-»t  c«k^-rftCc4 
t»t;k^l».«knr«f:i4  of  tie  k:£  1,  ft&rittat  or  K^^lcra:  cc-rcr  vfts  p-^tOe  ■laty 
l^etter  biHtt/^veri,  or  ia  ft  vftj  to  ^jnrej  flMve  vfefal  isftmcdcB  sad  grmtift^ 
C»t:f.>B  U>  tte  fTtftl  iKftSft  of  tLe  ccKKCTitj.  Wtust  ererr  Gervfta  uftHrr- 
fhj  kftd  iU  MoiMfvm  «yf  r^/inp«rfttiTe  Amtr/ar.  wben  tl»e  porerBMcst  of 
TieirolntifAiMrj  Vnw^  h%4  p\%ct4  at  the  <iL«y<«ft]  of  Ciiri«r  ftBpl«  iBcaas  t9 
Iftj  tbc  tftfti*  f/f  thftt  «oenc«  of  which  ht  v&s  c^^cz-iered  to  b«  the  fovAder, 
ma  eminent  fiirfeon,  John  Hunter,  animate»i  bj  the  Icre  of  ftcicatc  ftl«««, 
ftr>d  QOfti'led  hj  his  GoTernmeoL  wxs  recdering  ft  nmllftr  geitke  to  Gveftt 
Britain  in  Uring  the  foondfttlcn  of  that  Maseum  which  so  joctlr  bcftrt  his 
honoured  name.  Thanks  to  the  liberftlitj  of  the  GoTemment,  ftnd  to  the 
we'll -jodged  ftpprccifttion  of  the  Rojal  College  of  Siir|:e<ms,  the  HiiBtcrifta 
Colleetion  hft*  become  the  propertj  of  the  nfttion,  ftiid  hfts  receiTcd  suck 
ftdditjons  and  ftmeliorfttions  fts  not  to  be  behind  ftnj  of  those  of  the  eoati- 
Dent :  whilst  in  point  of  arrangement,  fftcflities  granted  for  stndj,  msd  real 
prftctical  ntilitj,  it  infinitely  rarpa.««e8  them  alL  To  it  ve  principftDy  are 
imlebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  stndj  of  compftrfttrre  anatoaj  into  this 
ettuntrj,  and  for  the  possession  of  one  of  its  greatest  modem  e^KwitorSy 
Profe«Hor  Owen. 

It  may  appear  inridiooji,  at  a  time  when  crcry  department  of  our  Gomn- 
ment  is  showing  itself  so  defeirons  of  promoting  the  cause  of  science,  to 
point  to  any  in  particular :  still  we  cannot  refrain  from  making  special  men- 
ti^m  of  one  to  which  science  in  general,  and  more  particularly  that  branch 
of  it  which  forms  the  principal  object  of  this  work,  and  our  best  national 
interests  owe  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude — the'Hydrographic  department  of 
the  Adiniraltj ;  which,  under  its  present  able  chief.  Sir  Francis  Beaufort, 
has  attained  a  degree  of  eminence  unequalled  by  that  of  any  other  mari- 
time country.  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  hsTe  profited  of  a  long  period 
of  tranquillity  to  extend  our  knowledge  over  almost  every  region  of  the 
globe,  conferring  thereby  an  immense  service  on  geographical  science,  and 
placing  in  the  hands  of  our  Royal  and  Commercial  marine  a  collection  of 
charts  and  nautical  instructions  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nftvigfttion 
for  their  extent  and  exactitude.  Another  branch  of  inquiry,  closely  con- 
nected with  Hydrography  and  Navigation,  which  it  required  Uie  encourage- 
mfnt  of  ft  government  to  inntitute,  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  terres- 
trial magnetism  and  meteorology,  has  been  very  Uberally  prorided  for  by 
Parliament,  and  most  ably  carried  out,  under  tne  direction  of  Colon^ 
Sttbine,  by  the  establishment  of  special  observatories  in  our  widely  extended 
colonics,  and  by  the  publication  and  distribution  of  their  results. 

The  several  maritime  expeditions  undertaken  nince  the  peace  in  a  purely 
scicritiftc  view  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  which  they  have  originated,  as  they  do  on  the  eminent  individuals, 
many  of  whom  still  live  to  efuoy  their  well-merited  fame,  who  have  carried 
out  their  country's  wishes.  The  names  of  Parry,  Franklin,  Back,  James  C. 
Ross  und'  Richardson  will  be  preserved  in  the  memory  of  posterity  long 
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vicissitudes  of  temperature  and  moisture,  which  bless  the  labours  of 
the  buabandman  one  year,  and  blight  them  in  another. 

The  places  of  the  nebulic  and  fixed  stars,  and  their  motions,  are 
known  with  unexampled  precision,  and  the  most  refined  analyses 
embrace  the  most  varied  objects.  Three  new  satellites  and  nine 
new  planets  have  been  discovered  within  four  years,  and  one  of  these 
under  circumstances  the  most  unprecedented.  In  the  far  heavens, 
from  disturbances  in  the  motions  of  Uranus  which  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  an  unknown  and  unseen  body  waa  de- 
clared to  be  revolving  on  the  utmost  verge  of  the  solar  system ;  and 
it  was  found  in  the  very  region  of  the  heavens  pointed  out  by  ma- 
thematical analysis.  On  earth,  though  hundreds  of  miles  apart, 
that  invisible  messenger,  electricity,  instantaneously  conveys  the 
thoughts  of  the  invisible  spirit  of  man  to  man  —  results  of  science 
sublimely  transcendental. 

after  the  ephemeral  glory  of  their  professional  career  will  have  been  for- 
gotten. 

Although  it  is  to  the  projectors  of  such  an  altered  state  of  things,  and  to 
the  statesmen  who  encouraged  and  brought  it  about,  that  our  first  acknow- 
ledgment is  due,  our  thanks  must  be  also  expressed  to  that  branch  of  the 
legislature  which,  holding,  as  it  rightly  does,  the  public  purse,  has  so  libe- 
rally come  forward  upon  eTery  occasion,  when  solicited,  in  granting  the 
means  to  promote  scientific  entcvprise.  The  votary  of  science  therefore 
owes  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  expression  of  his  unmingled  gratitude. 

But,  in  paying  that  just  tribute  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  to  Par- 
liament, we  must  not  pass  oyer  in  silence  the  encouragement  ^hich  science 
has  in  every  department  met  with  from  the  East  India  Company.  Lords 
of  an  immense  territory,  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  its  servants  in  India, 
have  always  shown  themselves  ready  to  contribute  in  a  most  liberal  spirit 
to  the  extension  of  oar  knowledge  of  their  widely  extended  empire.  The 
trigonometrical  surveys  of  India,  the  establishment  of  observatories,  the 
endowment  of  colleges  and  of  scientific  societies,  the  formation  of  collections 
of  nataral  history  at  great  expense,  and  which  it  distributes  to  all  those 
who  are  likely  to  make  good  use  of  them,  the  publication  of  works  on  phy- 
sical researches,  on  natural  history,  of  astronomical  observations,  bestowed 
with  so  liberal  a  hand  on  men  of  science,  the  formation  of  such  a  map  of 
its  extended  dominions  and  of  charts  of  its  coasts  as  would  do  honour  to 
any  government,  must  place  the  East  India  Company  in  the  first  rank  of 
those  mighty  Potentates  of  the  earth  to  whom  science  will  both  now  and  in 
after  ages  feel  placed  under  the  most  lasting  obligations. 

Connected  with  our  ()riental  empire,  it  is  due  to  some  of  the  native  sove- 
reigns of  India  to  state  that  they  have  not  been  behindhand  in  imitating 
the  liberal  example  of  tlwir  powerful  protectors.  Two  native  princes,  the 
Rigah  of  Travancore  and  the  King  of  Oude,  have  at  very  great  expense  es- 
tablished astronomical  observatories  in  their  territories,  furnished  with 
European  instrunutnts  of  the  most  delicate  construction,  and  placed  under 
the  direction  of  Europonn  officers  amply  endowed  and  provided  for.  The 
peninsula  of  India  nt  the  present  moment  possesses  four  astronomical  ob- 
servatories little  behind  those  of  Europe  as  regards  the  means  of  observa- 
tion: until  lately  there  did  not  exist  one  public  observatory  in  the  whol» 
exteut  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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Vain  would  be  the  attempt  to  enumerate  the  improvements  in 
machinery  and  mechanics,  the  canals  and  railroads  that  have  been 
made,  the  harbours  that  have  been  improved,  the  land  that  has  been 
drained,  the  bridges  that  have  been  constructed ;  and  now,  although 
Britain  is  inferior  to  none  in  many  things,  and  superior  to  all  in 
some,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  engineers^  declares  that  we  are 
scarcely  beyond  the  threshold  of  improvement.  To  stand  still  is  to 
retrograde ;  human  ingenuity  will  always  keep  pace  with  the  un- 
foreseen, the  increasing  wants  of  the  age.  "  Who  knows  what  may 
yet  be  in  store  for  our  use  j  what  new  discovery  may  again  change 
the  tide  of  human  affairs ;  what  hidden  treasures  may  yet  be  brought 
to  light  in  the  air  or  in  the  ocean,  of  which  we  know  so  little;  or 
what  virtues  there  may  be  in  the  herbs  of  the  field,  and  in  the  trea- 
sures of  the  earth  —  how  far  its  hidden  fires,  or  stores  of  ice,  may 
yet  become  available  :  ages  can  never  exhaust  the  treasures  of  na- 
ture or  the  talent  of  man."*  It  would  be  difficult  to  follow  the 
rapid  course  of  discovery  through  the  complicated  mazes  of  magnetism 
and  electricity ;  tUp  action  of  the  electric  current  on  the  polarized 
sun-beam,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  modem  discoveries,  leading 
to  relations  hitherto  unsuspected  between  that  power  and  the  com- 
plex assemblage  of  visible  and  invisible  influences  on  solar  light,  by 
one  of  which  nature  has  recently  been  made  to  paint  her  own  like- 
ness. It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  rapid  succession  of 
the  varied  and  curious  results  of  chemistry,  and  its  application  to 
physiology  and  apiculture;  moreover,  distinguished  works  have 
lately  been  published  at  home  and  abroad  on  the  science  of  mind, 
which  has  been  so  successftilly  cultivated  in  our  own  country. 
Geography  has  assumed  a  new  character,  by  that  unwearied  search 
for  accurate  knowledge  and  truth  that  marks  the  present  age,  and 
physical  geography  is  altogether  a  new  science. 

The  spirit  of  nautical  and  geographical  discovery,  begun  in  the 
15th  century,  by  those  illustrious  navigators  who  had  a  new  world 
to  discover,  is  at  this  day  as  energetic  as  ever,  though  the  results 
are  less  brilliant.  Neither  the  long  gloomy  night  of  a  polar  winter, 
nor  the  danger  of  the  ice  and  the  storm,  deter  our  gallant  seamen 
from  seeking  a  better  acquaintance  with  "  this  ball  of  earth,"  even 
under  its  most  frowning  aspect;  and  that,  for  honour,  which  they 
afe  as  eager  to  seek,  even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.  Nor  have  other 
nations  of  Europe  and  America  been  without  their  share  in  these 
bold  adventures.  The  scorching  sun  and  deadly  swamps  of  the 
tropics  as  little  prevent  the  traveller  from  collecting  the  animals  and 
plants  of  the  present  creation,  or  the  geologist  from  investigating 
those  of  ages  long  gone  by.  Man  daily  indicates  his  birthright  as 
lord  of  the  creation,  and  compels  every  land  and  sea  to  contribute 
to  his  knowledge. 

•  Sir  John  Rennie.  '  Charles  Babbagc,  Esq. 
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The  most  distinguished  modern  travellers,  following  the  noble 
example  of  Baron  Humboldt,  the  patriarch  of  physical  geography^ 
take  a  more  extended  view  of  the  subject  than  the  earth  and  its 
animal  and  vegetable  inhabitants  afford,  and  include  in  their  re* 
searches  the  past  and  present  condition  of  man,  the  origin,  manners, 
and  languages  of  existing  nations,  and  the  monuments  of  those  that 
have  been.  Geography  has  had  its  dark  ages,  during  which  the 
situation  of  many  great  cities  and  spots  of  celebrity  in  sacred  and 
profane  history  had  been  entirely  lost  sight  of,  which  are  now  disco- 
vered by  the  learning  and  assiduity  of  the  modern  traveller.  Of 
this,  Italy,  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  and  the 
valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  with  the  adjacent  moontains 
of  Persia,  are  remarkable  instances,  not  to  mention  the  vast  region 
of  the  East,  and  the  remote  centres  of  aboriginal  civilization  in  the 
New  World.  The  interesting  discoveries  of  Mr.  Layard,  who  pos- 
sesses every  acquirement  that  could  render  a  traveller  competent  to 
accomplish  so  arduous  an  undertaking,  have  brought  to  light  the 
long-hidden  treasures  of  the  ancient  Nineveh,  where  its  own  pecu- 
liar style  of  art  had  existed  anterior  to  that  of  Egypt.  In^many 
parts  of  the  world  the  ruins  of  cities  of  extraordinary  magnitude 
and  architecture  show  that  there  are  wide  regions  of  whose  original 
inhabitants  we  know  nothing.  The  Andes  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
have  remains  of  civilized  nations  before  the  ago  of  the  Incas.  Mr. 
Pentland  has  found  numerous  remains  of  Peruvian  monuments  in 
every  part  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Peru-Bolivian  Andes,  and 
many  parts  of  the  imperial  capital  Cusoo  little  changed  from  what 
they  were  at  the  downfall  of  Atahualpa.  Mr.  Stephens  has  disco- 
vered in  the  woods  of  Central  America  the  ruins  of  great  cities, 
adorned  with  sculpture  and  pictorial  writings,  vestiges  of  a  people 
far  advanced,  who  bad  once  cultivated  the  soil  where  these  entangled 
forests  now  grow.  Picture-writings  have  been  discovered  by  Sir 
Bobert  Schpmburgk  on  rocks  in  Guiana,  similar  to  those  found  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Siberia.  Magnificent  buildings  still  exist 
in  good  preservation  all  over  eastern  Asia,  and  many  in  a  ruinous 
state  belong  to  a  period  far  beyond  written  record. 

Ancient  literature  has  furnished  a  subject  of  still  more  interesting 
research,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  mind  of  man  is  essentially 
the  same  under  very  different  circumstances :  every  nation  far  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  has  had  its  ago  of  poetry,  the  drama,  romance, 
and  philosophy,  each  stamped  with  the  character  of  the  people  and 
times,  and  still  more  with  their  religious  belief.  Our  profound  Ori- 
ental scholars  have  made  known  to  Europeans  the  refined  Sanscrit 
literature  of  Hindostan,  its  schools  of  philosophy  and  astronomy, 
its  dramatic  writings  and  poetry,  which  are  original  and  beautiful, 
and  to  these  the  learned  in  Qreece  and  Italy  have  contributed. 
^  The  riches  of  Chinese  literature  and  their  yaluaUe  gtographj 
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were  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  French  Jesuits  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  followed  up  with  success  by  the  French  and  English  phi- 
losophers of  the  present:  to  France  we  also  owe  much  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  poetry  and  letters  of  Persia ;  and  from  the  time 
that  Dr.  Young  deciphered  the  inscriptions  on  the  Rosetta  Stone, 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  picture-writing  have  been  studied  by 
the  learned  of  France,  England,  and  Italy,  and  we  have  reason  to 
expect  much  new  information  from  the  more  recent  researches  of 
Professor  Lepsius  of  Berlin.  The  Germans,  indeed, 'have  left  few 
subjects  of  ancient  literature  unexplored,  even  to  the  language 
written  at  Babylon  and  Nineveh  —  the  most  successful  attempt  to 
decipher  which  is  due  to  a  distinguished  countryman  of  oar  own, 
Colonel  Rawlinson.* 

The  press  has  overflowed  with  an  unprecedented  quantity  of  lite- 
rature, some  of  standard  merit,  and  much  more  that  is  ephemeral^ 
suited  to  all  ranks,  on  every  subject,  with  the  aim,  in  our  own  coun- 
try at  least,  to  improve  the  people,  and  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
morality  and  virtue.  All  this  mental  energy  is  but  an  effect  of 
those  laws  which  regulate  human  affairs,  and  include  in  their  gene- 
rality the  various  changes  that  tend  to  improve  the  condition  of 
man. 

The  fine  arts  do  not  keep  pace  with  science,  though  they  have 
not  been  altogether  left  behind.  Painting,  like  poetry,  must  come 
spontaneously,  because  a  feeling  for  it  depends  upon  innate  sympa- 
thies in  the  human  breast.  Nothing  external  could  affect  us,  unless 
there  were  corresponding  ideas  within ;  poetically  constituted  minds 
of  the  highest  organization  are  most  deeply  impressed  with  whatever 
is  excellent.  All  are  not  gifted  with  a  strong  perception  of  the 
beautiful,  in  the  same  way  as  some  persons  cannot  sec  certain  colours, 
or  hear  certain  sounds.  Those  elevated  sentiments  which  constitute 
genius  are  given  to  few ;  yet  something  akin,  though  inferior  in  de- 
gree, exists  in  most  men.  Consequently,  though  culture  may  not 
inspire  genius,  it  cherishes  and  calls  forth  the  natural  perception  of 
what  is  good  and  beautiful,  and  by  that  means  improves  the  tone  of 
the  national  mind,  and  forms  a  counterpoise  to  the  all-absorbing 
useful  and  commercial. 

Historical  painting  is  successfully  cultivated  both  in  France  and 
Oermany.  The  Germans  have  modelled  their  school  on  the  true 
style  of  the  ancient  masters.  They  have  become  their  rivals  in 
richness  and  beauty  of  colouring,  and  are  not  surpa.<}scd  in  vividness 
of  imagination,  nor  in  variety  and  sublimity  of  composition,  which 
is  poetry  of  the  highest  order  embodied.    Sculpture  and  architecture 

*  The  most  ancient  forms  of  writing  are  supposed  to  be  Hitnyaritio  latelj 
found  in  Arabia,  and  that  of  the  Phoeniciaui*,  which  is  the  origin  of  all  the 
alphabets  of  ancient  and  modem  Europe,  and  probably  the  form  of  letters 
in  which  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  written. — (Priehard.) 
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are  also  marked  by  that  elevated  and  pure  taste  which  distinguish 
their  other  works  of  art.^  French  artists,  following  in  the  same 
steps,  have  produced  historical  works  of  great  merit.  Pictures 
representing  scenes  of  domestic  life  have  been  painted  with  much 
expression  and  beauty  by  our  own  artists ;  and  British  landscapes, 
like  some  painted  by  German  artists,  are  not  mere  portraits  of  na- 
ture, but  pictures  of  high  poetical  feeling,  and  the  excellence  of 
their  composition  has  been  acknowledged  all  over  Europe,  by  the 
popularity  of  the  engravings  which  illustrate  many  of  our  modern 
books.  The  encouragement  given  to  this  branch  of  art  at  home 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  taste  for  a  country  life,  so  general  in  England. 
Water-colour  painting,  which  is  entirely  of  British  growth,  has  now 
become  a  favourite  style  in  every  country,  and  is  brought  to  the 
highest  perfection  in  our  own. 

The  Italians  have  had  the  merit  of  restoring  sculpture  to  the 
pure  style  which  it  had  lost,  and  that  gifted  people  have  produced 
some  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  modern  art.  The  greatest  genius 
of  his  time  left  the  snows  of  the  far  North  to  spend  his  days  in 
Bome,  the  head-quarters  of  art;  and  our  own  sculptors  of  eminent 
talents  have  established  themselves  in  Rome,  where  they  find  a 
more  congenial  spirit  than  in  their  own  country,  in  which  the  com- 
positions of  Flaxman  were  not  appreciated  till  they  had  become  the 
admiration  of  Europe.  Munich  can  boast  of  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  modem  sculpture  and  architecture. 

The  Opera,  one  of  the  most  refined  of  theatrical  amusements  in 
every  capital  city  of  Europe,  displays  the  excellence  and  power  of 
Italian  melody,  which  has  been  transmitted  from  age  to  age  by  a 
succession  of  great  composers.  German  music,  partaking  of  the 
learned  character  of  the  nation,  is  rich  in  original  harmony,  which 
requires  a  cultivated  taste  to  understand  and  appreciate. 

Italy  is  the  only  country  that  has  had  two  poetical  eras  of  the 
highest  order;  and,  great  as  the  Latin  period  was,  that  of  Dante 
was  more  Original  and  sublime.  The  Germans,  so  eminent  in  every 
branch  of  literature,  have  also  been  great  as  poets ;  the  power  of 
Goethe's  genius  will  render  his  poems  as  permanent  as  the  language 
in  which  they  are  written.  France  is,  as  it  long  has  been,  the  abode 
of  the  Comic  Muse ;  and  although  that  nation  can  claim  great  poets 
of  a  more  serious  cast,  yet  the  language  and  the  habits  of  the  people 
are  more  suited  to  the  gay  than  the  grave  style.    Though  the  British 

»  The  works  of  Cornelius  and  Kaulbach  bear  testimony  to  the  justice  of 
the  observations  in  the  text.  In  drawing,  nothing  can  be  more  beantiful 
— in  composition,  nothing  can  be  more  varied  or  sublime.  The  *  Destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem/  by  Kaulbach,  in  which  a  powerful  genius  has  combined 
the  truth  of  the  historian  with  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  and  executed 
with  the  hand  of  a  master,  might  bear  comparison  even  with  the  Italian 
school  of  colouring. 
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•  WHS  places  in  both  bemispberes  on  electricity,  magnetism,  on  the 
tides  and  currents  of  the  air  and  the  ocean,  and  those  mjstenous 

a  desiguation  that  conreys  a  Tcry  inadequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  its  attri- 
butes or  of  ita  utility,  and  the  Roval  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew.  To  the 
first  the  public  ip  already  indebted  for  a  geological  survey  and  map  of  the 
empire  such  as  never  had  been  planned  or  executed  in  any  other  country 
—only  a  small  instalment,  however,  of  great  services  which  the  nation  and 
geolo^cal  science  are  likely  to  derive  frQm  the  labours  of  Sir  H.  Delabecbe 
and  his  collaborators.  The  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  lose  nothing  when  compared  with  the  most  celebrated 
establishments  of  the  kind,  ancient  or  modem;  never  was  public  monej 
better  bestoweil,  or  in  a  way  to  ^nvey  more  useful  instruction  and  gratifi- 
cation to  the  great  mass  of  the  community.  Whilst  every  German  univer- 
sity had  its  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  when  the  government  of 
revolutionary  France  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Cuvier  ample  means  to 
lay  the  basis  of  that  science  of  which  he  was  considered  to  be  the  founder, 
an  eminent  surgeon,  John  Hunter,  animated  by  the  love  of  science  alone, 
and  unaided  by  his  Government,  was  rendering  a  similar  service  to  Great 
Britain  in  laying  the  foundation  of  that  Museum  which  so  justly  bears  his 
honoured  name.  Thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  Government,  and  to  the 
well-judged  appreciation  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Hunterian 
Collection  has  become  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  has  received  such 
additions  and  ameliorations  as  not  to  be  behind  any  of  those  of  the  conti- 
nent; whilst  in  point  of  arrangement,  facilities  granted  for  study,  and  real 
practical  utility,  it  infinitely  surpasses  them  all.  To  it  we  principally  are 
indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy  into  this 
country,  and  for  the  possession  of  one  of  its  greatest  modem  expositors, 
Professor  Owen. 

It  may  appear  invidious,  at  a  time  when  every  department  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  showing  itself  so  desirous  of  promoting  the  cause  of  science,  to 
point  to  any  in  particular :  still  we  cannot  refrain  from  making  special  men- 
tion of  one  to  which  science  in  general,  and  more  particularly  that  branch 
of  it  which  forms  the  principal  object  of  this  work,  and  our  best  national 
interests  owe  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude — the'Hydrographic  department  of 
the  Admiralty ;  which,  under  its  present  able  chief,  Sir  Francis  Beaufort, 
has  attained  a  degree  of  eminence  unequalled  by  that  of  any  other  mari- 
time country.  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have  profited  of  a  long  period 
of  tranquillity  to  extend  our  knowledge  over  almost  every  region  of  the 
globe,  conferring  thereby  an  immense  service  on  geographical  science,  and 
placing  in  the  hands  of  our  Royal  and  Commercial  marine  a  collection  of 
charts  and  nautical  instmctions  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  navigation 
for  their  extent  and  exactitude.  Another  branch  of  inquiry,  closely  con- 
nected with  Hydrography  and  Navigation,  which  it  required  Uie  encourage- 
ment of  a  government  to  institute,  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  terres- 
trial magnetism  and  meteorology,  has  been  very  Uberally  provided  for  by 
Parliament,  and  most  ably  carried  out,  under  tne  direction  of  Colonel 
Sabine,  by  the  establishment  of  special  observatories  in  our  widely  extended 
colonics,  and  by  the  publication  and  distribution  of  their  results. 

The  several  maritime  expeditious  undertaken  nince  the  peace  in  a  purely 
scientific  view  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  wliich  they  have  originated,  as  they  do  on  the  eminent  individuals, 
many  of  whom  still  live  to  einoy  their  well-merited  fame,  who  have  carried 
out  their  country's  wishes.  The  names  of  Parry,  Franklin,  Back,  James  C. 
Ross  and'  Richardson  will  be  preserved  in  the  memory  of  posterity  long 
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vicissitudes  of  temperature  and  moisture,  which  bless  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman  one  year,  and  blight  them  in  another. 

The  places  of  the  nebulas  and  fixed  stars,  and  their  motions,  are 
known  with  unexampled  precision,  and  the  most  refined  analyses 
embrace  the  most  varied  objects.  Three  new  satellites  and  nine 
new  planets  have  been  discovered  within  four  years,  and  one  of  these 
under  circumstances  the  most  unprecedented.  In  the  far  heavens, 
from  disturbances  in  the  motions  of  Uranus  which  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  an  unknown  and  unseen  body  waa  de- 
clared to  be  revolving  on  the  utmost  verge  of  the  solar  system ;  and 
it  was  found  in  the  very  region  of  the  heavens  pointed  out  by  ma- 
thematical analysis.  On  earth,  thou^  hundreds  of  miles  aparty 
that  invisible  messenger,  electricity,  instantaneously  conveys  the 
thoughts  of  the  invisible  spirit  of  man  to  man  —  results  of  science 
sublimely  transcendental. 

after  the  ephemeral  glory  of  their  professional  career  will  have  been  for- 
gotten. 

Although  it  is  to  the  projectors  of  such  an  altered  shite  of  things,  and  to 
the  statesmen  who  enconmged  and  brought  it  about,  that  our  first  acknow- 
ledgment is  due,  our  thanks  must  be  also  expressed  to  that  branch  of  the 
legislature  which,  holding,  as  it  rightly  does,  the  public  purse,  has  so  libe- 
rally come  forward  upon  every  occasion,  when  solicited,  in  granting  the 
means  to  promote  scientific  entcvprise.  The  votary  of  science  therefore 
owes  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  expression  of  his  unmingled  gratitude. 

But,  in  paying  that  just  tribute  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  to  Par- 
liament, we  must  not  pass  oTer  in  silence  the  encouragement  ^hich  science 
has  in  every  department  met  with  from  the  East  India  Company.  Lords 
of  an  immense  territory,  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  its  servants  in  India, 
have  always  shown  themselves  ready  to  contribute  in  a  most  liberal  spirit 
to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  of  their  widely  extended  empire.  The 
trigonometrical  surveys  of  India,  the  estublishment  of  observatories,  the 
endowment  of  colleges  and  of  scientific  societies,  the  formation  of  collections 
of  natural  history  at  great  expense,  and  which  it  distributes  to  all  those 
who  are  likely  to  make  good  use  of  them,  the  publication  of  works  on  phy- 
sical researches,  on  natural  history,  of  astTonomical  observations,  bestowed 
with  so  liberal  a  hand  on  men  of  science,  the  formation  of  such  a  map  of 
its  extended  duminions  and  of  charts  of  its  coasts  as  would  do  honour  to 
any  government,  must  place  the  East  India  Company  in  the  first  rank  of 
those  mighty  Potentates  of  the  earth  to  whom  science  will  both  now  and  in 
after  ages  feel  placed  under  the  most  lasting  obligations. 

Connected  with  our  Oriental  empire,  it  is  due  to  some  of  the  native  sove- 
reigns of  India  to  state  that  they  have  not.  been  behindhand  in  imitating 
the  liberal  example  of  tlwir  powerful  protectors.  Two  native  princes,  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore  and  the  King  of  Oude,  have  at  very  great  expense  es- 
tablished astronomical  observatories  in  their  territories,  furnished  with 
European  instruments  of  the  most  delicate  construction,  and  placed  under 
the  direction  of  Europcnn  ofiicera  atoply  endowed  and  provided  for.  The 
peninsula  of  India  nt  the  present  moment  possesnes  four  astronomical  ob- 
servatories little  behind  those  of  Europe  as  regards  the  means  of  observa- 
tion: until  lately  there  did  not  exist  one  public  observatory  in  the  wholv 
extent  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Tfiki  fpoolo  Ut  ^  cttieiDiR  tc<  emnnenae  -flie  iuiuiiiveuKDiF  in 

jKiUTtiiU**';  ttiiC^  iu**?baiii'j5..  tin  eauhtt-  aud  Taiir-siat  nor  Lssn  tipsc 
iiiU'j* .  tu*.  uuriAnrrt  tim:  iiavt  becL  imjr-trted.  tin-  iauc  liia:  im*  tiaeB 
u»iu!j*/t.  tut  iirid^«*  lua:  biiT^t  i^ei  cmHtnit-'i^  ;  mid  iiav,  uminuxii. 
h'l'M'^  «  JU^-Ti'T  11  1ji»w  h.  luatT  liiiijgK.  niiC  {nnt^ri'TT  k  ilL  m 
frvbic,  init  i»f  iJixT  Hit*!:  tijKtiij£ruJe«ii»fd  eiiiriii»«ff  dt^airtt  liuc  we  hi» 
to*rjif*>/*;i  b*-v*:njd  iji€  'b*»sidii»ifl  iif  hurrc^emcnrL  Tc-  bbsc  FdU  s  » 
r»fi«vp^tit :  Luimiii  iitgeuurT  viL  minnL^  it*^.  pinE  fnuj  iht  mr- 
ionv&ksu,  U*4-  iiiervftiuii^  mutt  (iT  liie  u^  ^  T\'iic'  knnv?  wbsi  mar 
a  <A  lie  iii  KUjre  fur  onr  vk  ;  irbiit  ihmt  diw;i»ven  msr  apiiii  leaner 
tbe  tiot  yf  liunmii  icBuin ;  'vriiai:  iuddeii  tTfaunzr»  max  xvt  br  hrmfitf 
ic  iij^t  ill  tLe  kir  tr  is  tltfr  ooenu  of  iriik^  wt  Ikscur  k  Iksikrz  v 
irLttt  viniwe  ^h^sn  tutj  he  m  tiie  ii«ip§  of  liie  fieid.  cud  id  i^  lhj>- 
Mir<«  ^  tl«4r  ewtl  —  iitnr  fur  ivt  iuddev  £re^  rr  BtnrcF  rf  m.  mmr 
j«jt  UjCjua:  Vi  fcikblt :  s^f*  can  wrrer  t-xbaiiF:  tiie  treasiireF  rf  3»- 
tuj^  *jT  ^  tikk^  ^A  DVXL^'  It  wadd  be  dificnh  to  fciDnr  i^ 
mpid  cjciunse  cjf  diswrtrj  tlmnjgl  tLe  ocnrj'iictiied  i&2izi»  afimipicsaEai 
M»d  trUictJ-icit  V ;  tJb^  auuuob  of  tl»e  eksc^ie  ccireui  cm  tbe  polinafid 
iMuAjouUf  fMMH  oi  tl*e  ib<^  htasufal  <£  Skodeni  d»cioT£ne&.  lei£^ 
to  rehtUfJUi^  htihetVt  Qbsaififxveted  l«tv«eci  tint  povfT  and  tlie  oohk 
pU-jK  «>i»'»ni:U«^  cf  Tifrilk  iLud  ixiTfflbJe  StifloeooeE  on  fioilar  Hgbt,  }y 
oiMi  iA  »LkL  it&tur»;  W  mL-^^nHj  beeo  mftde  to  psiot  Ler  ovm  Hke-- 
miQiE.  It  b  juip^^bk  to  tfMxtj  as  idea  of  tLe  nf4d  rncmpTina  cf 
tlM^  mried  ai;d  cunoui  renil:*  of  d^mistzj,  aod  its  applicatjoa  t» 
jbhyAohjicy  aod  amculture^  moreorer,  distiogaifiied  vorki  lave 
iMU'ly  \Munn  t/utliMi«d  at  b'.iDe  aod  abroad  on  the  sdcDee  of  mind, 
wbicb  baa  »e>eti  ao  raoc«M>ful]j  enltiTated  in  oar  own  eomtij. 
Ottyjgr^pby  baa  a;&i;uiDcd  a  oew  cbaracler,  bj  that  imweaiied  aearck 
(//r  UAucnruVa  knowledge  and  truth  that  marka  the  present  age,  and 
pbvhk'iil  g'i^'^n^pbj  ia  altogether  a  new  !<rieDee. 

The  f<|/irit  of  nautical  aod  geographical  discoTerj,  begun  in  the 
Ifith  ^^<;iitury,  by  tb^isc  illustnoua  Davigators  who  had  a  new  world 
Ut  difecovc-r,  ia  at  tbia  day  as  energetic  aa  ever,  thoogh  the  remltn 
arc  \i*m  brilliant.  Neither  the  long  gloomy  night  of  a  polar  winter, 
nor  the  danger  of  the  ice  and  the  atorm,  deter  oar  gallant  seamen 
from  iki4'king  a  better  acquaintance  with  <<  this  ball  of  earth/'  even 
uri(i<'r  ita  tumi  frowning  aK[>ect;  and  that,  for  honour,  which  they 
hya  ait  eager  t^)  neeki  even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.  Nor  have  other 
ualionM  of  KurofXi  and  America  been  without  their  share  in  these 
\hM  advent  lints.  1'ho  scorchinc  sun  and  deadly  swamps  of  the 
trojmrH  an  littUt  prevent  the  traveller  from  collecting  the  animals  and 
plunta  of  the  nrcHcnt  creation,  or  the  geologist  from  investigating 
thimu  of  agea  long  gone  by.  Man  daily  indicates  his  birthright  aa 
lord  of  the  oreatiun,  and  compels  every  land  and  sea  to  contribute 
to  hJM  knowledge. 

Ijk        •  Hlr  Jukn  Hutinio.  ^  Charles  Babbage,  Esq. 
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The  most  distioguished  modern  travellers,  following  the  noble 
example  of  Baron  Humboldt,  the  patriarch  of  physical  geography, 
take  a  more  extended  view  of  the  Bubjeot  than  the  earth  and  its 
animal  and  vegetable  inhabitants  afford,  and  include  in  their  re- 
searches  the  past  and  present  condition  of  man,  the  origin,  manners, 
and  languages  of  existing  nations,  and  the  monuments  of  those  that 
have  been.  Geography  has  had  its  dark  ages,  during  which  the 
situation  of  many  great  cities  and  spots  of  celebrity  in  sacred  and 
profane  history  had  been  entirely  lost  sight  of,  which  are  now  disco- 
vered by  the  learning  and  assiduity  of  the  modern  traveller.  Of 
this,  Italy,  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  and  the 
valleys  of  the  JBuphrates  and  Tigris,  with  the  adjacent  mountains 
of  Persia,  are  remarkable  instances,  not  to  mention  the  vast  region 
of  the  East,  and  the  remote  centres  of  aboriginal  civilization  in  the 
New  World.  The  interesting  discoveries  of  Mr.  Layard,  who  pos- 
sesses every  acquirement  that  could  render  a  traveller  competent  to 
accomplish  so  arduous  an  undertaking,  have  brought  to  light  the 
long-hidden  treasures  of  the  ancient  Nineveh,  where  its  own  pecu- 
liar style  of  art  had  existed  anterior  to  that  of  Egypt.  Injnany 
parts  of  the  world  the  ruins  of  cities  of  extraordinary  magnitude 
and  architecture  show  that  there  are  wide  regions  of  whose  oYiginal 
inhabitants  we  know  nothing.  The  Andes  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
have  remains  of  civilized  nations  before  the  ago  of  the  locas.  Mr. 
Pentland  has  found  numerous  remains  of  Peruvian  monuments  in 
every  part  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Peru-Bolivian  Andes,  and 
many  parts  of  the  imperial  capital  Cusoo  little  changed  from  what 
they  were  at  the  downfall  of  Atahualpa.  Mr.  Stephens  has  disco- 
vered in  the  woods  of  Central  America  the  ruins  of  great  cities, 
adorned  with  sculpture  and  pictorial  writings,  vestiges  of  a  people 
far  advanced,  who  had  once  cultivated  the  soil  where  these  entangled 
forests  now  grow.  Picture-writings  have  been  discovered  by  Sir 
Bobert  Schpniburgk  on  rocks  in  Guiana,  similar  to  those  found  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Siberia.  Magnificent  buildings  still  exist 
in  good  preservation  all  over  eastern  Asia,  and  many  in  a  ruinous 
state  belong  to  a  period  far  beyond  written  record. 

Ancient  literature  has  furnished  a  subject  of  still  more  interesting 
research,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  mind  of  man  is  essentially 
the  same  under  very  different  circumstances :  every  nation  far  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  has  had  its  ago  of  poetry,  the  drama,  romance, 
and  philosophy,  each  stamped  with  the  character  of  the  people  and 
times,  and  still  more  with  their  religious  belief.  Our  profound  Ori- 
ental scholars  have  made  known  to  Europeans  the  refined  Sanscrit 
literature  of  Hindostan,  its  schools  of  philosophy  and  astronomy, 
its  dramatic  writings  and  poetry,  which  are  original  and  beaatiful| 
and  to  these  the  learned  in  Greece  and  Italy  have  contributed.  ^^ 

^  The  riches  of  Chinese  literature  and  their  valuable  gtogr^^ w^ 
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were  introdnced  into  Europe  by  the  Frencb  Jesuits  of  tbe  last  ccn- 
torj,  and  followed  up  with  success  bj  the  French  and  English  phi- 
losophers of  tbe  present :  to  France  we  also  owe  mnch  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  poetry  and  letters  of  Persia ;  and  from  the  time 
that  Dr.  Young  deciphered  tbe  inscriptions  on  the  Rosetta  Stone, 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  picture-writing  have  been  studied  bj 
the  learned  of  France,  England,  and  Italy,  and  we  have  reason  to 
expect  much  new  information  from  the  more  recent  researches  of 
Professor  Lepsius  of  Berlin,  The  Germans,  indeed, 'have  left  few 
subjects  of  ancient  literature  unexplored,  even  to  the  language 
wxitten  at  Babylon  and  Nineveh  —  tbe  most  successful  attempt  to 
decipher  which  is  due  to  a  distinguished  countryman  of  our  own. 
Colonel  Rawlinson.' 

The  press  has  overflowed  with  an  unprecedented  quantity  of  lite- 
rature, some  of  standard  merit,  and  much  more  that  is  ephemeral| 
suited  to  all  ranks,  on  every  subject,  with  the  aim,  in  our  own  coan- 
try  at  least,  to  improve  the  people,  and  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
morality  and  virtue.  All  this  mental  energy  is  but  an  effect  of 
those  laws  which  regulate  human  affairs,  and  include  in  their  gene- 
rality the  various  changes  that  tend  to  improve  the  condition  of 
man. 

The  fine  arts  do  not  keep  pace  with  science,  though  they  have 
not  been  altogether  left  behind.  Painting,  like  poetry,  must  come 
spontaneously,  because  a  feeling  for  it  depends  upon  innate  sympa- 
thies in  the  human  breast  Nothing  external  could  affect  us,  unless 
there  were  corresponding  ideas  within  ;  poetically  constituted  minds 
of  the  highest  organization  are  most  deeply  impressed  with  whatever 
is  excellent.  All  are  not  gifted  with  a  strong  perception  of  the 
beautiful,  in  the  same  way  as  some  persons  cannot  see  certain  colours, 
or  hear  certain  sounds.  Those  elevated  sentiments  which  constitute 
genius  are  given  to  few ;  yet  something  akin,  though  inferior  in  de- 
ffree,  exists  in  most  men.  Consequently,  though  culture  may  not 
inspire  genius,  it  cherishes  and  calls  forth  the  natural  perception  of 
what  is  good  and  beautiful,  and  by  that  means  improves  the  tone  of 
the  national  mind,  and  forms  a  counterpoise  to  the  all-absorbing 
useful  and  commercial. 

Historical  painting  is  successfully  cultivated  both  in  France  and 
Germany.  The  Germans  have  modelled  their  school  on  the  true 
style  of  the  ancient  masters.  They  have  become  their  rivals  in 
richness  and  beauty  of  colouring,  and  are  not  surpassed  in  vividness 
of  imagination,  nor  in  variety  and  sublimity  of  composition,  which 
is  poetry  of  tbe  highest  order  embodied.    Sculpture  and  architecture 

*  The  most  ancient  forms  of  writing  are  supposed  to  be  Himjaritic  lately 
found  in  Arabia,  and  that  of  tbe  Phoenician?,  which  is  the  origin  of  all  the 
alphabets  of  ancient  and  modern  Europe,  and  probably  the  form  of  letters 
In  which  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  written. — (Prichard.) 
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are  also  marked  by  that  elevated  and  pure  taste  which  distingaish 
their  other  works  of  art  J  French  artists,  following  in  the  same 
steps,  have  produced  historical  works  of  great  merit.  Pictures 
representing  scenes  of  domestic  life  have  been  painted  with  much 
expression  and  beauty  by  our  own  artists ;  and  British  landscapes, 
like  some  painted  by  German  artists,  are  not  mere  portraits  of  na- 
ture, but  pictures  of  high  poetical  feeling,  and  the  excellence  of 
their  composition  has  been  acknowledged  all  over  Europe,  by  the 
popularity  of  the  engravings  which  illustrate  many  of  our  modern 
books.  The  encouragement  given  to  this  branch  of  art  at  home 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  taste  for  a  country  life,  so  general  in  England. 
Water-colour  painting,  which  is  entirely  of  British  growth,  has  now 
become  a  favourite  style  in  every  country,  and  is  brought  to  the 
highest  perfection  in  our  own. 

The  Italians  have  had  the  merit  of  restoring  sculpture  to  the 
pure  style  which  it  had  lost,  and  that  gifted  people  have  produced 
6ome  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  modem  art.  The  greatest  genius 
of  his  time  left  the  snows  of  the  far  North  to  spend  his  days  in 
Bome,  the  head-quarters  of  art;  and  our  own  sculptors  of  eminent 
talents  have  established  themselves  in  Rome,  where  they  find  a 
more  congenial  spirit  than  in  their  own  country,  in  which  the  com- 
positions of  Flaxman  were  not  appreciated  till  they  had  become  the 
admiration  of  Europe.  Munich  can  boast  of  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  modern  sculpture  and  architecture. 

The  Opera,  one  of  the  most  refined  of  theatrical  amusements  in 
every  capital  city  of  Europe,  displays  the  excellence  and  power  of 
Italian  melody,  which  has  been  transmitted  from  age  to  age  by  a 
succession  of  great  composers.  German  music,  partaking  of  the 
learned  character  of  the  nation,  is  rich  in  original  harmony,  which 
requires  a  cultivated  taste  to  understand  and  appreciate. 

Italy  is  the  only  country  that  has  had  two  poetical  eras  of  the 
highest  order;  and,  great  as  the  Latin  period  was,  that  of  Dante 
was  more  >>riginal  and  sublime.  The  Germans,  so  eminent  in  every 
branch  of  literature,  have  also  been  great  as  poets ;  the  power  of 
Goethe's  genius  will  render  his  poems  as  permanent  as  the  language 
in  which  they  are  written.  France  is,  as  it  long  has  been,  the  abode 
of  the  Comic  Muse ;  and  although  that  nation  can  claim  great  poets 
of  a  more  serious  cast,  yet  the  language  and  the  habits  of  the  people 
are  more  suited  to  the  gay  than  the  grave  style.    Though  the  British 

*  The  works  of  Cornelius  and  Esalbach  bear  testimony  to  the  justice  of 
the  observations  in  the  text.  In  drawing,  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
— in  composition,  nothing  can  be  more  varied  or  sublime.  The  *  Destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem/  by  Kaulbach,  in  which  a  powerful  genius  has  combined 
the  truth  of  the  historian  With  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  and  executed 
with  the  hand  of  a  master,  might  bear  comparison  even  with  the  Italian 
fichool  of  colouring. 
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may  hmTc  been  iDferior  to  otber  natioiis  in  nne  bnuielies  of  the  Sue 
arts,  jet  poetry,  hnmeastiniblj  the  greatest  and  most  noUey  redeenu^ 
and  more  than  redeem?  U3.  The  natioo  that  produced  the  poetry  of 
Chancer,  Spenser,  Shak«peare  and  >Iilton,  with  all  the  brilliant 
train,  down  nearly  to  the  present  time,  most  erer  hold  a  diatin- 
gniibed  place,  aa  an  imaginative  people.  Sbakspeare  akme  would 
stamp  a  language  with  immortality.  The  British  noTela  stand  high 
among  works  of  imagination,  and  they  have  generally  had  the  merit 
of  advancing  the  canse  of  morality.  Had  French  novelista  attended 
more  to  this,  their  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  the  brilliaiicj 
of  their  compoeition  would  have  been  more  appreciated. 

Poetry  of  the  highest  stamp  has  fled  before  the  ntilitariaii  spirit 
of  the  age ;  yet  there  is  as  mucd  talent  in  the  world,  and  imagina- 
tion too,  at  the  present  time,  as  at  any  former  period,  though  directed 
to  different  and  more  important  objects,  because  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  moral  world  is  altered.  The  period  is  come  for  one  of  those  im- 
portant changes  in  the  minds  of  men  which  occur  from  time  to  time, 
and  form  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  The  whole 
of  civilized  Europe  could  not  have  been  roused  to  the  enthusiasm 
which  led  them  to  embark  in  the  Crusades  by  the  preaching  of  Peter 
the  Hermit,  unless  the  people  had  been  prepared  for  it ;  and  men 
were  ready  for  the  Reformation  before  the  impulse  was  given  faj 
Luther.    These  are  the  barometric  storms  of  the  human  mind. 

The  present  state  of  transition  has  been  imperceptibly  in  progresSi 
aided  by  many  concurring  circumstances,  among  which  the  increas- 
ing intelligence  of  the  lower  orders,  and  steam  travelling,  have  been 
the  most  efficient  The  latter  has  assisted  eminently  in  the  diffusioQ 
of  knowledge,  and  has  probably  accelerated  the  crisis  of  public  affigdn 
on  the  continent,  by  giving  the  inhabitants  of  different  conntries 
opportunities  of  intercourse,  and  comparing  their  conditions.  No 
invention  that  has  been  made  for  ages  has  so  levelling  a  tendency, 
which  accords  but  too  well  with  the  present  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  spirit  of  emancipation,  so  peculiarly  characteristio  of  this 
century,  appears  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  political  and  sociaL  On 
the  continent  of  Europe  it  baa  shaken  the  whole  fahrie  of  society, 
subverted  law  and  order,  and  ruined  thousands,  in  order  to  throw 
down  the  crumbling  remains  of  the  feudal  system.  The  violenco 
with  which  these  changes  were  conducted,  has  naturally  led  to  a  re- 
action, but  the  present  attempt  to  inflict  upon  the  world  political  and 
spiritual  despotism,  must  be  ephemeral  in  its  turn,  being  directly 
opposed  to  the  irresistible  progress  of  the  humlui  mind.  The  same 
emancipating  spirit  which  has  thrown  young  and  old  into  a  state  of 
insubordination  and  rebellion  abroad,  has  been  quietly  but  gradually 
altering  the  relations  of  social  and  domestic  life  at  home.  Parent 
and  child  no  longer  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  one  another;  even 
at  an  early  age  boys  assume  the  character  and  independence  of  men- 
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vhicb  may  perhaps  fit  them  sooner  for  taking  their  share  in  the 
aflEiirs  of  the  world ;  for  it  must  be  acknowledge  that,  whether  from 
early  independence  or  some  other  cause,  no  country  has  produced 
more  youthful  and  able  statesmen  than  our  own  ]  but,  at  the  same 
lime,  it  places  them  on  a  less  amicable  and  more  dangerous  position, 
by  depriving  them  of  the  advice  and  experience  of  the  aged,  to  which 
the  same  deference  is  no  longer  paid.  The  working  man  considers 
bis  interest  to  be  at  variance  with  that  of  the  manuntcturer,  and  the 
attachment  of  servants  to  their  masters  is  nearly  as  extinct  in  Britain 
as  vassalage.  Ambition,  to  a  great  extent,  pervades  the  inferior  and 
iniddle  grades  of  society,  and  so  few  are  satisfied  with  the  condition 
in  which  they  were  bom,  that  the  pressure  upwards  is  enormous. 
The  numerous  instances  of  men  rising  from  an  inferior  rank  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  State  encourage  the  endeavour  to  advance  in 
society,  which  is  right  and  natural,  if  pursued  by  legitimate  means ; 
]mi  the  levelling  disposition  so  prevalent  abroad  is  as  pernicious  as  it  is 
impracticable.  So  long  as  men  are  endowed  with  different  disposi- 
tions and  differetft  talents,  so  long  will  they  differ  in  condition  and 
fortune,  and  this  is  as  strongly  marked  in  republics  as  in  any  other 
form  of  government;  for  man,  with  all  his  attempts  to  liberate  him- 
self from  nature's  onlioances,  by  the  establishment  of  equal  laws  and 
civil  rights,  never  can  escape  from  them — inequality  of  condition  is 
permanent  as  the  human  race.  Hence  from  necessity  we  must  fulfil 
the  duties  of  the  station  in  which  we  are  placed,  bearing  in  mind 
that,  while  Christianity  requires  the  poor  to  endure  their  lot  with 
patience,  it  imposes  a  heavy  responsibility  on  the  rich. 

In  Britain,  respieot  for  the  labouring  classes,  together  with  active 
benevolence,  form  the  counterpoise  to  the  evil  propensities  of  this 
state  of  transition ;  a  benevolence  which  is  not  confined  to  alms- 
giving, but  which  consists,  in  the  earnest  desire  to  contribute  with 
energy  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  In  proportion  as  that  dis- 
position is  difiused  among  the  higher  classes,  and  the  more  they  can 
convince  the  lower  orders  that  they  have  an  ardent  desire  to  afford 
them  every  source  of  happiness  and  comfort  that  is  in  their  power, 
so  much  sooner  will  the  transient  evils  pass  away,  and  an  improved 
state  of  things  will  commence ;  kindly  and  confident  feelings  will 
then  take  the  place  of  coldness  and  mistrust. 

The  continual  increase  of  that  disinterested  benevolence  and  libe- 
ral sentiment,  which  in  our  own  country  is  the  most  hopeful  and  con- 
soling feature  of  the  age,  manifests  itself  in  the  frequency  with  which 
plans  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  are  brought 
before  Parliament ;  in  the  societies  formed,  for  their  irelicf ;  and  in 
the  many  institutions  established  for  their  benefit  and  comfort. 

Three  of  the  most  beneficial  systems  of  modern  times  are  due  to 
the  benevolence  of  English  ladies — the  improvement  of  prison  dis- 
cipline^ savings-bankS;  and  banks  for  lending  small  sums  to  the  poor. 
4o 
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Vain  would  be  the  attempt  to  enumerate  the  improTements  in 
macLinerj  and  mechanics,  the  canals  and  railroads  that  have  been 
made,  the  harbours  that  have  been  improved,  the  land  that  has  been 
drained,  the  bridges  that  have  been  constructed ;  and  now,  although 
Britain  is  infeiior  to  none  in  many  things,  and  superior  to  all  in 
some,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  engineers'  declares  that  we  are 
scarcely  beyond  the  threshold  of  improvement.  To  stand  still  is  to 
retrograde ;  human  ingenuity  will  always  keep  pace  with  the  un- 
foreseen, the  increasing  wants  of  the  age.  "  Who  knows  what  maj 
yet  be  in  store  for  our  use ;  what  new  discovery  may  again  change 
the  tide  of  human  affairs ;  what  hidden  treasures  may  yet  be  brought 
to  light  in  the  air  or  in  the  ocean,  of  which  we  know  so  little ;  or 
what  virtues  there  may  be  in  the  herbs  of  the  field,  and  in  the  trea- 
sures of  the  earth  —  how  far  its  hidden  fires,  or  stores  of  ice,  may 
yet  become  available  :  ages  can  never  exhaust  the  treasures  of  na- 
ture or  the  talent  of  man.""  It  would  be  difficult  to  follow  the 
rapid  course  of  discovery  through  the  complicated  mazes  of  magnetism 
and  electricity ;  th^  action  of  the  electric  current  on  the  polarized 
Bun-beam,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  modem  discoveiies,  leading 
to  relations  hitherto  unsuspected  between  that  power  and  the  com- 
plex assemblage  of  visible  and  invisible  influences  on  solar  light,  by 
one  of  which  nature  has  recently  been  made  to  paint  her  own  like- 
ness. It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  rapid  succession  of 
the  varied  and  curious  results  of  chemistry,  and  its  application  to 
physiology  and  agriculture;  moreover,  distinguished  works  have 
lately  been  published  at  home  and  abroad  on  the  science  of  mind, 
which  has  been  so  successAilIy  cultivated  in  our  own  country. 
Geography  has  assumed  a  new  character,  by  that  unwearied  search 
for  accurate  knowledge  and  truth  that  marks  the  present  age^  and 
physical  geography  is  altogether  a  new  science. 

The  spirit  of  nautical  and  geographical  discovery,  begun  in  the 
15th  century,  by  those  illustrious  navigators  who  had  a  new  world 
to  discover,  is  at  this  day  as  energetic  as  ever,  though  the  results 
are  less  brilliant.  Neither  the  long  gloomy  night  of  a  polar  winter, 
nor  the  danger  of  the  ice  and  the  storm,  deter  our  gallant  seamen 
from  seeking  a  better  acquaintance  with  "  this  ball  of  earth,"  even 
under  its  most  frowning  aspect ;  and  that,  for  honour,  which  they 
8fc  as  eager  to  seek,  even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.  Nor  have  other 
nations  of  £urope  and  America  been  without  their  share  in  these 
bold  adventures.  The  scorching  sun  and  deadly  swamps  of  the 
tropics  AS  little  prevent  the  traveller  from  collecting  the  animals  and 
plants  of  the  present  creation,  or  the  geologist  from  investigating 
those  of  ages  long  gone  by.  Man  daily  indicates  his  birthright  as 
lord  of  the  creation,  and  compels  every  land  and  sea  to  contribute 
to  his  knowledge. 

'  Sir  John  Renme.  '  Charles  Babbage,  Esq. 
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The  most  distiogaished  modern  travellers,  following  the  nohle 
example  of  Baron  Humboldt,  the  patriarch  of  physical  geography, 
take  a  more  extended  view  of  the  subject  than  the  earth  and  its 
animal  and  vegetable  inhabitants  afford,  and  include  in  their  re- 
searches  the  past  and  present  condition  of  man,  the  origin,  manners, 
and  languages  of  existing  nations,  and  the  monuments  of  those  that 
have  been.  Geography  has  had  its  dark  ages,  during  which  the 
situation  of  many  great  cities  and  spots  of  celebrity  in  sacred  and 
profane  history  had  been  entirely  lost  sight  of,  which  are  now  disco- 
vered by  the  learning  and  assiduity  of  the  modern  traveller.  Of 
this,  Italy,  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  and  tho 
valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  with  the  adjacent  moantaina 
of  Persia,  are  remarkable  instances,  not  to  mention  the  vast  region 
of  the  East,  and  the  remote  centres  of  aboriginal  civilization  in  the 
New  World.  The  interesting  discoveries  of  Mr.  Layard,  who  pos- 
sesses every  acquirement  that  could  render  a  traveller  competent  to 
accomplbh  so  arduous  an  undertaking,  have  brought  to  light  the 
long-hidden  treasures  of  the  ancient  Nineveh,  where  its  own  pecu- 
liar style  of  art  had  existed  anterior  to  that  of  Egypt.  In^many 
parts  of  the  world  the  ruins  of  cities  of  extraordinary  magnitude 
and  architecture  show  that  there  are  wide  regions  of  whose  oYiginal 
inhabitants  we  know  nothing.  The  Andes  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
have  remains  of  civilized  nations  before  the  age  of  the  locas.  Mr. 
Pentland  has  found  numerous  remains  of  Peruvian  monuments  in 
every  part  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Peru-Bolivian  Andes,  and 
many  parts  of  the  imperial  capital  Cusoo  little  changed  from  what 
they  were  at  the  downfall  of  Atahualpa.  Mr.  Stephens  has  disco- 
vered in  the  woods  of  Central  America  the  ruins  of  great  cities, 
adorned  with  sculpture  and  pictorial  writings,  vestiges  of  a  people 
far  advanced,  who  had  once  cultivated  the  soil  where  these  entangled 
forests  now  grow.  Picture-writings  have  been  discovered  by  Sir 
Bobert  Schpniburgk  on  rocks  in  Guiana,  similar  to  those  found  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Siberia.  Magnificent  buildings  still  exist 
in  good  preservation  all  over  eastern  Asia,  and  many  in  a  ruinous 
state  belong  to  a  period  far  beyond  written  record. 

Ancient  literature  has  furnished  a  subject  of  still  more  interesting 
research,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  mind  of  man  is  essentially 
the  same  under  very  different  circumstances :  every  nation  far  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  has  had  its  age  of  poetry,  the  drama,  romauce, 
and  philosophy,  each  stamped  with  the  character  of  the  people  and 
times,  and  still  more  with  their  religious  belief.  Our  profound  Ori- 
ental scholars  have  made  known  to  Europeans  the  refined  Sanscrit 
literature  of  Hindostan,  its  schools  of  philosophy  and  astronomy, 
its  dramatic  writings  and  poetry,  which  are  original  and  beautiful^ 
and  to  these  the  learned  in  Greece  and  Italy  have  contributed.  | 

^  The  riches  of  Chinese  literature  and  their  yaloaUe  gMgraphj     J 
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wtn  mftrAwpA  hm  Ekto^  Vt  ^  YtoA  J^ac^  r£  t^  l0t  ees- 

tfTT.  titi  i'.ij'.wni  Tj  Tiui  SBt»!«a  5 J  i3«t  Fraei  x»£  Fffig'ytt  j& 

IfjfjyJasA  l>r:<'j7«.it*  ttfi  iofr:g*-Tl'.>-g  2a.T»  t€«s  sca£ei  bj 
U««  >arMid  c/  f'^rx.^w:.  Er.  jaoi,  i&i  Istj.  aai  ▼?  iax*  rsiara  to 
ezf#<t«tt  «r*»^  L*-r  iif-.r=a5:<i  froi  lie  &:c»  raoea*  reaearAss  of 
Pr'/***r.'r  Xa^yLa  '.i  RerlLa.     Tbt  G^raoca.  bfiseL^biTe  Lffi  few 

dMspbcT  wbkb  if  dae  to  m  djcfdngsiihed  ecv&tzjann  of  ovr  owb, 
Cokisel  Bmliiifoii.' 

Tbe  pveM  Itts  cnrefftTved  vhli  aa  nopreeedenieid  qsasthj  of  file- 
fmtore,  tome  of  f&ukbid  merit,  and  oiacli  more  tint  is  efJ^mcial, 
fnitbi  to  all  raoks,  oo  ererj  fabjcet,  vhli  tbe  aim,  in  oai  ovn  eom- 
trj  at  least,  to  impnyre  tbe  pcscf^ley  and  to  advocate  tbe  caiae  of 
Bioralitj  and  rirtoe.  AU  this  mental  en^rgj  is  bat  an  eifiect  of 
tboae  laws  wbieb  regulate  human  afikxn,  and  include  in  tbeir  gene- 
nlitj  tbe  various  changes  that  tend  to  improve  tbe  eonditioa  of 


Tbe  fine  arts  do  not  keep  pace  with  science,  tboogb  tbej  have 
not  been  altogether  left  behind.  Painting,  like  poetij,  most  come 
MK/ntaneooslj,  because  a  feeling  for  it  depends  upon  innate  s]rmpa- 
tbiea  in  the  human  breast  Nothing  external  could  affect  us,  unless 
there  were  corresponding  ideas  within ;  poetically  constituted  minds 
of  the  highest  organization  are  most  deeply  impressed  with  whatever 
is  excellent.  AU  are  not  gifted  with  a  strong  perception  of  tbe 
beautiful,  in  the  same  way  as  some  persons  cannot  see  certain  colours, 
or  hear  certain  sounds.  Those  elevated  sentiments  which  constitute 
genius  are  given  to  few;  yet  something  akin,  though  inferior  in  de- 
cree, exists  in  most  men.  Consequently,  though  culture  may  not 
inspire  genius,  it  cbcriHhes  and  calls  forth  the  natural  perception  of 
what  b  grxxi  and  beautiful,  and  by  that  means  improves  the  tone  of 
the  national  mind,  and  forms  a  counterpoise  to  the  all-absorbing 
useful  and  commercial. 

Historical  painting  is  successfully  cultivated  both  in  France  and 
Ocrniany.  The  (jermans  have  roudelled  their  school  on  the  true 
style  of  the  ancient  masters.  They  have  become  their  rivals  in 
richness  and  beauty  of  colouring,  and  are  not  surpassed  in  vividness 
of  imagination,  nor  in  variety  and  sublimity  of  composition,  which 
is  poetry  of  the  highest  order  embodied.    Sculpture  and  architecture 

'  Tho  inoNt  Ancient  forms  of  writing  are  supposed  to  be  Himyaritic  lately 
found  hi  Arabia,  and  that  of  the  Phoonioiaui*,  which  is  the  origin  of  all  the 
alphabttta  of  ancient  and  Daodem  Europe,  and  probably  the  form  of  letters 
In  which  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  written. — (Prichard.) 
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are  also  marked  by  that  elevated  and  pure  taste  which  distingaish 
their  other  works  of  art  J  French  artists,  following  in  the  same 
steps,  have  produced  historical  works  of  great  merit.  Pictures 
representing  scenes  of  domestic  life  have  been  painted  with  much 
expression  and  beauty  by  our  own  artists ;  and  British  landscapes, 
like  some  painted  by  German  artists,  are  not  mere  portraits  of  na- 
ture, but  pictures  of  high  poetical  feeling,  and  the  excellence  of 
their  composition  has  been  acknowledged  all  over  Europe,  by  the 
popularity  of  the  engravings  which  illustrate  many  of  our  modern 
books.  The  encouragement  given  to  this  branch  of  art  at  home 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  taste  for  a  country  life,  so  general  in  England. 
Water-colour  painting,  which  is  entirely  of  British  growth,  has  now 
become  a  favourite  style  in  every  country,  and  is  brought  to  the 
highest  perfection  in  our  own. 

The  Italians  have  had  the  merit  of  restoring  sculpture  to  the 
pure  style  which  it  had  lost,  and  that  gifted  people  have  produced 
Bome  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  modem  art.  The  greatest  genius 
of  his  time  left  the  snows  of  the  far  North  to  spend  his  days  in 
Bome,  the  head-quarters  of  art;  and  our  own  sculptors  of  eminent 
talents  have  established  themselves  in  Rome,  where  they  find  a 
more  congenial  spirit  than  in  their  own  country,  in  which  the  com- 
positions of  Flaxman  were  not  appreciated  till  they  had  become  the 
admiration  of  Europe.  Munich  can  boast  of  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  modem  sculpture  and  architecture. 

The  Opera,  one  of  the  most  refined  of  theatrical  amusements  in 
every  capital  city  of  Europe,  displays  the  excellence  and  power  of 
Italian  melody,  which  has  been  transmitted  from  age  to  age  by  a 
succession  of  great  composers.  German  music,  partaking  of  the 
learned  character  of  the  nation,  is  rich  in  original  harmony,  which 
requires  a  cultivated  taste  to  understand  and  appreciate. 

Italy  is  the  only  country  that  has  had  two  poetical  eras  of  the 
highest  order;  and,  great  as  the  Latin  period  was,  that  of  Dante 
was  more  >>riginal  and  sublime.  The  Germans,  so  eminent  in  every 
branch  of  literature,  have  also  been  great  as  poets ;  the  power  of 
Goethe's  genius  will  render  his  poems  as  permanent  as  the  language 
in  which  they  are  written.  France  is,  as  it  long  has  been,  the  abode 
of  the  Comic  Muse ;  and  although  that  nation  can  claim  great  poets 
of  a  more  serious  cast,  yet  the  language  and  the  habits  of  the  people 
are  more  suited  to  the  gay  than  the  grave  style.    Though  the  British 

*  The  works  of  Cornelius  and  Esalbach  bear  testimony  to  the  justice  of 
the  observntions  in  the  text.  In  drawing,  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
— in  composition,  nothing  can  be  more  varied  or  sublime.  The  *  Destruo* 
tion  of  Jerusalem,'  by  Kaulbach,  in  which  a  powerful  genius  has  combined 
the  truth  of  the  historian  with  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  and  executed 
with  the  hand  of  a  master,  might  bear  comparison  even  with  the  Italian 
flchool  of  colouring. 
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may  haye  been  inferior  to  other  Dationa  in  0OfBie  branehes  of  the  fee 

arts,  yet  poetry,  immeasnrably  the  greatest  and  moat  noble,  redeema, 
and  more  than  redeems  us.  The  nation  that  prodneed  the  poetry  of 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  with  all  the  brilliant 
train,  down  nearly  to  the  present  time,  must  erer  hold  a  distin- 
guished place,  as  an  imaginative  people.  Shakspeare  alone  would 
stamp  a  language  with  immortality.  The  British  novels  stand  high 
among  works  of  imagination,  and  they  have  generally  had  the  merit 
of  advancing  the  cause  of  morality.  Had  French  novelists  attended 
more  to  this,  their  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  the  brilliancy 
of  their  composition  would  have  been  more  appreciated. 

Poetry  of  the  highest  stamp  has  fled  before  the  utilitarian  spirii 
of  the  age ;  yet  there  is  as  mucn  talent  in  the  world,  and  imaginar 
tion  too,  at  the  present  time,  as  at  any  former  period,  though  directed 
to  different  and  more  important  objects,  because  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  moral  world  is  altered.  The  period  is  come  for  one  of  those  im- 
portant changes  in  the  minds  of  men  which  occur  from  time  to  time, 
and  form  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  The  whole 
of  civilized  Europe  could  not  have  been  roused  to  the  enthusiasm 
which  led  them  to  embark  in  the  Crusades  by  the  preaching  of  Peter 
the  Hermit,  unless  the  people  had  been  prepared  for  it ;  and  men 
were  ready  for  the  Reformation  before  the  impulse  was  given  faj 
Luther.    These  are  the  barometric  storms  of  the  human  mind. 

The  present  state  of  transition  has  been  imperceptibly  in  progresSi 
aided  by  many  concurring  circumstances,  among  which  the  increas- 
ing intelligence  of  the  lower  orders,  and  steam  travelling,  have  been 
the  most  efficient.  The  latter  has  assisted  eminently  in  the  diflfusion 
of  knowledge,  and  has  probably  accelerated  the  crisis  of  public  aflEeiim 
on  the  continent,  by  giving  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries 
opportunities  of  intercourse,  and  comparing  their  conditions.  xNo 
invention  that  has  been  made  for  ages  has  so  levelling  a  tendency, 
which  accords  but  too  well  with  the  present  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  spirit  of  emancipation,  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  this 
century,  appears  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  political  and  social.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe  it  has  shaken  the  whole  &bric  of  societyi 
subverted  law  and  order,  and  ruined  thousands,  in  order  to  throw 
down  the  crumbling  remains  of  the  feudal  system.  The  violence 
with  which  these  changes  were  conducted,  has  naturally  led  to  a  re- 
action, but  the  present  attempt  to  inflict  upon  the  world  political  and 
spiritual  despotism,  must  be  ephemeral  in  its  turn,  being  directly 
opposed  to  the  irresistible  progress  of  the  hum^n  mind.  The  same 
emancipating  spirit  which  has  thrown  young  and  old  into  a  state  of 
insubordination  and  rebellion  abroad,  has  been  quietly  but  gradually 
altering  the  relations  of  social  and  domestic  life  at  home.  Parent 
and  child  no  longer  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  one  another ;  even 
at  an  early  age  boys  assume  the  character  and  independence  of  men 
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which  may  perhaps  fit  them  sooner  for  taking  their  share  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world ;  for  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  whether  from 
early  independence  or  some  other  cause,  no  country  has  produced 
more  youthful  and  able  statesmen  than  our  own ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  places  them  on  a  less  amicable  and  more  dangerous  position, 
by  depriving  them  of  the  advice  and  experience  of  the  aged,  to  which 
the  same  deference  is  no  longer  paid.  The  working  man  considers 
bis  interest  to  be  at  variance  with  that  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
attachment  of  servants  to  their  masters  is  nearly  as  extinct  in  Britain 
as  vassalage.  Ambition,  to  a  great  extent,  pervades  the  inferior  and 
middle  grades  of  society,  and  so  few  are  satisfied  with  the  condition 
in  which  they  were  bom,  that  the  pressure  upwards  is  enormoos. 
The  numerous  instances  of  men  rising  from  an  inferior  rank  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  State  encourage  the  endeavour  to  advance  in 
society,  which  is  right  and  natural,  if  pursued  by  legitimate  means ; 
]mt  the  levelling  disposition  so  prevalent  abroad  is  as  pernicious  as  it  is 
impracticable.  So  long  as  men  are  endowed  with  different  disposi- 
tions and  different  talents,  so  long  will  they  differ  in  condition  and 
fortune,  and  this  is  as  strongly  marked  in  republics  as  in  any  other 
form  of  government;  for  man,  with  all  his  attempts  to  liberate  him- 
self from  nature's  oidioances,  by  the  establishment  of  equal  laws  and 
civil  rights,  never  can  escape  from  them — inequality  of  condition  is 
permanent  as  the  human  race.  Hence  from  necessity  we  must  fulfil 
the  duties  of  the  station  in  which  we  are  placed,  bearing  in  mind 
that,  while  Christianity  requires  the  poor  to  endure  their  lot  with 
patience,  it  imposes  a  heavy  responsibility  on  the  rich. 

In  Britain,  respect  for  the  labouring  classes,  together  with  active 
benevolence,  form  the  counterpoise  to  the  evil  propensities  of  this 
state  of  transition ;  a  benevolence  which  is  not  confined  to  alms- 
giving, but  which  consists,  in  the  earnest  desire  to  contribute  with 
energy  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  In  proportion  as  that  dis- 
position is  difiused  among  the  higher  classes,  and  the  more  they  can 
convince  the  lower  orders  that  they  have  an  ardent  desire  to  afford 
them  every  source  of  happiness  and  comfort  that  is  in  their  power, 
so  much  sooner  will  the  transient  evils  pass  away,  and  an  improved 
state  of  things  will  commence ;  kindly  and  confident  feelings  will 
then  take  the  place  of  coldness  and  mistrust. 

The  continual  increase  of  that  disinterested  benevolence  and  libe- 
ral sentiment,  which  in  our  own  country  is  the  most  hopeful  and  con- 
soling feature  of  the  age,  manifests  itself  in  the  frequency  with  which 
plans  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  are  brought 
before  Parliament;  in  the  societies  formed. for  their  Ifelicf;  and  in 
the  many  institutions  established  for  their  benefit  and  comfort 

Three  of  the  most  beneficial  systems  of  modern  times  are  due  to 
the  benevolence  of  Englbh  ladies — the  improvement  of  prison  dis- 
cipline, savings-banksy  and  banks  for  lending  small  sums  to  the  poor. 
48 
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Tbe  foeeMi  of  all  kis  eieeeded  ewrrj  exptHaAm,  mm 
fmble  institattonf  are  now  adopted  bj  sereral  foreign  eoantiies.  Tlie 
importaDce  of  popular  and  agricaltml  cdocatioo  is  beeoning  an 
object  of  attcDtioii  to  the  more  enlightened  goTemmenta ;  and  dim 
of  the  greatest  improrementB  in  edocation  is,  that  teachers  are  now 
fitted  for  their  duties,  bj  being  tanght  the  art  of  teadiing.  Tbe 
gentleness  with  whidi  instmctioo  is  conrejed  no  longer  hiighti  the 
jojons  dajs  of  jonth,  bnt,  on  the  oootrarj,  eDeonrages  wm^daa^ 
tioo,  which  is  the  most  eflkient. 

The  sj&tem  of  in£int4chools,  established  in  many  parts  of  Soropa 
and  thronchont  the  United  Sutes  of  America,  is  rapidlj  impfforing 
the  condition  of  the'  people.  The  instmctioo  giren  in  them  is  suited 
to  the  station  of  the  scholars,  and  the  moral  lessons  tandit  are  often 
reflected  back  on  the  nnedncated  parents  bj  their  chiU&en.  More- 
over, the  personal  intercourse  with  the  higher  orders,  and  the  kind- 
ness which  tbe  children  receire  from  them,  strengthen  the  bond  of 
reciprocal  good  feeling.  Since  the  abolition  of  &e  feudal  systea, 
the  separation  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes  of  sode^ 
has  been  increasing ;  but  the  generous  exertions  of  individnals,  whose 
only  object  is  to  do  good,  is  now  beginning  to  oorreet  a  toidencj 
that,  unchecked,  might  have  led  to  Uie  worst  consequences  to  au 
ranks.  We  learn  from  statistical  reports  that  the  pains  taken  bj 
individuals  and  associations  are  not  without  their  effect  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  nation.  For  example,  during  the  eleven  years  that 
preceded  1846,  in  which  the  criminid  returns  indicated  the  inteUee- 
tual  condition  of  persons  accused,  there  were  31  counties  in  Eng^d 
and  Wales,  in  which  not  one  educated  woman  was  called  before  m 
court  of  law,  in  a  population  of  2,617,653  females.' 

Crime  has  generally  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  religions  and 
moral  education  of  the  people  :  the  improvement  in  the  morality  of 
the  factory-children  is  immense  since  Government  appointed  in- 
spectors to  superintend  their  health  and  education;'  and  indeed  the 

*  Twenty  of  these  counties  were  in  England  and  11  in  Wales,  and  so  few 
crimes  took  place  among  edacated  women  in  the  other  connties  daring  the 
11  yean  mentioned,  that  the  annaal  proportion  of  aecosationa  against  adn- 
cated  females  was  only  1  in  1,849,059.  Daring  the  year  1846  only  48. eda- 
cated persons  were  conTicted  of  crimes  out  of  the  whole  population  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  none  were  sentenced  to  death.  And  daring  the 
years  1845  and  1846  there  were  15  counties  in  England  and  11  in  Wales  in 
which  no  well-educated  person  was  oonricted  of  any  crime.  The  number 
of  accusations  among  educated  persons  in  Scotland  is  greater,  because  edu- 
cation is  more  general,  and  because  tbe  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  used  in 
Scotland  is  fire  times  greater  than  in  England.  Crime  is  very  much  below 
the  average  in  the  mining  districts,  and  it  is  still  less  frequent  in  Wales  and 
in  tbe  mountainous  country  in  the  North  of  England.  The  accomplish- 
ments of  a  tr«^edacated  person  in  these  statistical  records  consist  merely 
iu  being  able  to  read  and  write  fluentlv. — *  London  Statistical  JoomaL' 

*  Efery  factory-child  is  limited  to  48  hoars  of  labour  in  the  week,  and 
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improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  whole  population  appears  from 
the  bills  of  mortality,  which  nnqnestionablj  prove  that  the  duration 
of  human  life  is  continuallj  increasing  throughout  Great  Britain.' 

The  voluntary  sacrifices  that  were  made  in  1847  to  relieve  the 
necessities  of  a  fsimishiDg  nation  evince  the  humane  disposition  of 
the  age.  But  it  is  not  one  particular  and  extraordinary  case,  how- 
ever admirable,  that  marks  the  general  progress. —  it  is  not  in  the 
earthquake  or  the  storm,  but  in  the  still  small  voice  of  consolation 
heard  in  the  cabin  of  the  wretched,  that  is  the  prominent  feature  of 
the  charities  of  the  present  time,  when  the  benevolent  of  all  ranks 
seek  for  distress  in  the  abodes  of  poverty  and  vice,  to  aid  and  to 
reform.  No  language  can  do  justice  to  the  merit  of  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  reformation  of  the  children  who  have  hitherto 
wandered  neglected  in  the  streets  of  great  cities ;  in  the  unpromising 
task  they  have  laboured  with  patience,  undismayed  by  difficulties 
that  might  have  discouraged  the  most  determined  —  but  they  have 
had  their  reward,  they  have  succeeded.'  The  language  of  kindness 
and  sympathy^  never  before  heard  by  these  children  of  crime  and 
wretchedness,  is  saving  multitudes  from  perdition.  But  it  would 
require  a  volume  to  enumerate  the  exertions  that  tfre  making  for  the 
accommodation,  health,  and  improvement  of  the  people,  and  the 
devotion  of  high  and  low  to  the  introduction  of  new  establishments 
and  the  amelioration  of  the  old.  Noble  and  liberal  sentiments  mark 
the  proceedings  of  public  assemblies,  whether  in  the  cause  of  nations 
or  of  individuals,  and  the  severity  of  our  penal  laws  is  mitigated  by 
m  milder  system.  Happily  this  uberal  and  benevolent  spirit  b  not 
confined  to  Britain,  it  is  universal  in  the  States  of  the  American 
•  Union,  and  it  is  spreading  widely  through  the  more  civilized  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 

No  permanently  retrograde  movement  can  now  take  place  in  civil- 
ization ;  the  difi'usion  of  Christian  virtues  and  of  knowledge  ensures. 

the  children  mast  by  law  attend  school  at  least  two  hours  a  day  for  six 
days  out  of  the  seren,  besides  a  Sunday  school — one  penny  being  deducted 
out  of  each  shilling  of  wages  for  education.  The  inspectors  have  the  power 
of  establishing  schools  where  wanted,  and  of  dismissing  incompetent 
teachers.  The  engagement  of  factory-children  in  Britain  lasts  till  they  are 
18,  in  the  United  States  it  ends  at  15  years  of  ages. — *  Statistical  JoumaL' 

>  The  a? erage  duration  of  the  life  of  sovereigns  is  greater  in  modem  than 
in  ancient  times,  but  it  is  still  lower  than  any  other  class  of  mankind.  The 
most  favourable  average  for  them  is  70*06  years ;  for  the  English  aristo- 
cracy it  is  71*69;  for  the  English  gentry,  74*00;  for  the  learned  profes- 
sions, 78*62;  for  English  literary  and  scientific  men  it  is  72*10;  for  the 
army  and  navy,  71-99;  and  for  the  professions  of  the  fine  arts,  71*16. — 
<  London  Statistical  Journal.' 

*  There  are  62  Ragged  Schools  in  London,  and  Qovemment  undertakes 
to  send  annually  to  the  colonies  160  of  such  of  the  scholars  as  choose  to 
go. — '  London  Statistical  Journal.' 
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ihe  progressive  advaDoement  of  man  in  those  high  floral  and  inte1« 
lectual  qaalities  that  constitute  his  true  dignity.  Bnt  mnch  jet  re- 
mains to  be  done  at  home,  especially  in  religious  instruction  and  the 
prevention  of  crime ;  and  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  both 
hemispheres  are  still  in  the  lowest  grade  of  barbarism.  Ases  and 
ages  must  pass  away  before  they  can  be  civilized ;  but  if  there  be 
any  analogy  between  the  period  of  man's  duration  on  earth  and  that 
of  the  frailest  plant  or  shell-fish  of  the  geological  periods,  he  must 
still  be  in  bis  infancy ;  and  let  those  who  doubt  of  his  indefinite  im- 
provement compare  the  first  revolution  in  France  with  the  kst^  dt 
the  state  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages  with  whai  it  is  ii  prea^uL 
For,  during  the  reeenil;^  disturbed  condition  of  the  Coiitinent  khi 
the  mistaken  means  which  the  people  employ  to  imph)ve  their  posi- 
tion, crime  is  less  friequent  and  less  atrocious  thaii  it  was  in  fonn^ 
times,  and  the  universal  indignation  it  now  raises  id  a  strong  ihdica-f 
tion  of  improvement.  In  our  own  country,  men  who  sfcem  to  have 
lived  before  their  time  were  formerly  prosecuted  and  punished  for 
opinions  which  are  now  sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all.  The  moral  disposition  of  the  age  appears  in  the  re- 
finement  of  conversation.  Selfishness  and  evil  passions  may  possibit 
ever  be  found  in  the  human  breast,  but  the  progress  of  the  race  wiu 
consist  in  the  increasing  power  of  public  opinion,  the  collective  voice 
of  mankind  regulated  by  the  Christian  principles  of  morality  and 
justice.  The  individuality  of  man  modifies  his  opinions  audi  lielief  j 
It  is  a  part  of  that  variety  which  is  a  universal  law  of  nature ;  so 
that  there  will  probably  always  be  a  difierenco  of  views  as  to  reli- 
gious doctrine,  which^  however,  will  become  more  spiritual,  and  freet 
mm  the  taint  of  human  infirmity ;  but  the  power  of  the  Christian 
religion  will  appear  in  purer  conduct,  and  in  the  more  general  prac- 
tice of  mutual  forbearance,  charity,  and  love. 
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"  P. 

**  B. 

"  B. 

"  P. 

"  O. 

'*  C. 

"  B. 

"  M. 

, "  C«f, 

"  J. 


P. 
P. 
P. 
L. 

L. 
C. 
G. 
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P.  a.* 

P.  8. 


A.  8. 

p*a. 
A.  s. 


Sauaaura 
P,  S. 

a  a 
p.  a 


A,a 


*■  The  lettera  affixed  indicate  the  part  of  the  Alpa  to  which  each  locality  belonfi  —  M.; 
Maritime;  C„  Cottiaa;  G.,  Grecian;  P.,  Pennine;  L.,  Lepontine;  B.,  Bemeae,  or  Hel- 
Tetian ;  R.,  Rhetian;  J.,  Julian ;  Car.,  Carniac 

*  The  authorities  on  which  theM  height*  are  f  iyen  are— the  Piedmonteae  BurveTi  (P.  S.% 
ai  pubiiahed  in  1845,  in  the  woric  entitled  'Le  Alpi  che  eingono  lUulia,*  1  vol.  8vo;  tba 
Austrian  Survey  (A.  8.),  ai  fiven  in  the  tplendid  Mapa,  published  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, of  the  Regno  Lorabardo-Veneto,  in  84  iheeu;  and  the  SwIm  Trigonometrical  Sur- 
vey, by  Eichman,  1  vol.  4to,  1646. 

*  The  first  eight  passes  are  only  fit  for  foot<passengers,  and  in  certain  seasons  fbr 
mules:  the  remaining  eleven  offt;r  carriage-roads,  and  are  generally  open  at  all  sdasona 
of  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  Btelrio.  * 
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Heifhta 

FMi. 


CooatriMin 
which  ntuatfld. 


AothorttlML 


Mont  Blano 

Monte  Rosa 

Mont  Cendn , 

Finsterarhom 

Jnngfran 

Le  G^ant  da  M.  Blano 

Mont  Combin 

Mont  Ia4ran 

Monte  ViBO 

OrtlerSpiti 

Le  (Jrand  Riobnrent 

Drey  Herrn  Spitz 

Mont  Terglou 

Pa$9u  of  the  Alps : — 

Col  da  O^ant , 

C$ol  de  St  Tbeodnle , 

Pass  of  Great  St  Bernard.. 

LaFnrka , 

"  Mont  Moro 

"  Le  Tavemette , 

"  Mont  Is^ran 

"          or  Col  dea  FenStres 
"  of  the  Stelvio 


15,789 
16,210 
14.836 
14,026 
18.672 
18.786 
14,124 
18,272 
18,599 
12,851 
11,068 
10,122 
9,886 


11,288' 
11,186 
8,173 
8,714 
8,937 
9,827 
9,196 
9,681 
9,177 


Alps,  P.« 

"  L. 

"  P. 

"  B. 

"  B. 

»  P. 

"  P. 

"  G. 

"  0. 

"  R. 

"  M. 

. "  Car. 

"  J. 


P. 
P. 
P. 
L. 
L. 
C. 
G. 
P. 
R. 


P.  8.* 
t> 

Eichman 
it 

P.  8. 


A.S. 
P.  8. 
A.  8. 


Saossore 

P.  8. 
ft 

8.8. 
P.  8. 


A.  8. 


*  The  lettera  affixed  indicate  the  part  of  the  AIpe  to  which  each  locality  belongs  ~M^ 
Maritime;  C,.  Cotlian;  6.,  Grecian;  P..  Pennine;  L.,  Leponline;  B.,  Bemeee,  or  llel- 
▼etien ;  R.,  Rhetian ;  J..  Julian ;  Car.,  Carniac 

*  The  authorities  on  which  these  heights  are  given  are— the  Piedmonlese  Surveys  (P.  B.\ 
as  published  in  1845,  in  the  worlE  enliiled  *Le  Alpi  cbe  eingono  i'lulia,*  1  vol.  8vo;  the 
Austrian  Survey  (A.  &.\  as  given  in  the  splendid  Maps,  published  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
nent,  of  the  Regno  Lombardo-Veneto,  in  84  sheets ;  and  the  Swiss  Trigonoinetrical  Sur- 
vey, by  Eichman.  1  vol.  4to,  1846. 

*The  first  eight  passes  are  only  fit  for  foot'passengers,  and  in  cerUin  eeasoiiB  fbr 
■mles:  the  remaining  eleven  ofll*r  carriage-roaos,  and  are  generally  open  at  all  seasons 
of  Ibo  year,  with  the  exception  o(  the  Stelvio.  ~  ^ 

48*  (609)         ^ 
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wen  fBtDfineeti  into  Eonpe  l»j  t!ie  Frendi  Jesuits  of  the  last  < 
tvrj,  and  followed  op  widi  success  bj  the  Frmck  and  En^ish  pliS- 
k)»:pheT!i  of  th«  prsaent:  to  France  we  aldo  owe  moch  of  our 
know!*rdg*i  of  the  poetry  an-i  letters  of  Persia ;  and  frc'in  the  tzme 
that  Dr,  Yoong  fkciphered  the  n»cnptioas  on  the  Boeetta  Scooe, 
Kgjpdan  biero^jphics  and  piecnre-wnting  haTe  been  studied  bj 
the  learned  of  t^rance,  England,  and  Italj,  and  we  have  reason  to 
expect  mtxcb  new  infornu^tion  from  the  more  recent  researches  of 
Profej«oT  Lepsioj  of  Beriin.  The  Germans,  indeed,  liaTe  left  few 
fubjects  of  ancient  literature  nnexplored,  eyen  to  the  language 
written  at  Habjioo  and  Nineveh  —  the  mo6t  sacoessfal  attempt  to 
decipher  which  is  doe  to  s  disdngaifthed  coontryman  of  oar  own. 
Colonel  Rswlinson.' 

The  press  has  overflowed  with  an  onprecedented  qnantitj  of  lite- 
ifttore,  some  of  standard  merit,  and  moch  more  that  is  ei^emerml, 
foited  to  all  ranks,  on  ererj  subject,  with  the  aim,  in  oar  own  cocm- 
try  at  least,  to  improre  the  people,  and  to  advocate  the  canse  of 
morality  and  virtue.  All  this  mental  energy  is  bat  an  effect  of 
those  laws  which  regalate  human  affairs,  and  include  in  their  gene- 
rality the  various  changes  that  tend  to  improve  the  condition  of 


The  fine  arts  do  not  keep  pace  with  science,  though  they  have 
not  been  altogether  left  behind.  Painting,  like  poetry,  must  come 
n)ontaneousIy,  because  a  feeling  for  it  depends  upon  innate  sympa- 
thies in  the  human  breast  Nothing  external  could  affect  us,  unless 
there  were  corresponding  ideas  within ;  poetically  constituted  minds 
of  the  highest  organization  are  most  deeply  impressed  with  whatever 
is  excellent.  All  are  not  gifted  with  a  strong  perception  of  the 
beautiful,  in  the  same  way  as  some  persons  cannot  see  certain  colours, 
or  hear  certain  sounds.  Those  elevated  sentiments  which  constitute 
genius  arc  given  to  few;  yet  something  akin,  though  inferior  in  de- 
cree, exists  in  most  men.  Consequently,  though  culture  may  not 
iDspiro  genius,  it  cherishes  and  calls  forth  the  natural  perception  of 
what  is  good  and  beautiful,  and  by  that  means  improves  the  tone  of 
the  national  mind,  and  forms  a  counterpoise  to  the  all-absorbing 
useful  and  commercial. 

Historical  painting  is  successfully  cultivated  both  in  France  and 
Ocruiany.  Tho  Germaus  have  modelled  their  school  on  the  true 
stylo  of  tho  ancient  masters.  They  have  become  their  rivals  in 
richncHH  and  beauty  of  colouring,  and  are  not  surpa.ssed  in  vividness 
of  imagination,  nor  in  variety  and  sublimity  of  composition,  which 
is  p(N!try  of  thu  highest  order  embodied.    Sculpture  and  architecture 

•  The  tnont  uncicnt  forms  of  writing  are  supposed  to  be  Himjaritic  lately 
found  in  Arabia,  and  that  of  the  Phoonioiaue,  which  is  the  origin  of  all  the 
alphabets  of  ancient  and  modem  Kurope,  and  probably  the  form  of  letters 
in  which  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  written. — (Prichard.) 
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are  also  marked  by  that  elevated  and  pure  taste  which  distingaish 
their  other  works  of  art  J  French  artists,  following  in  the  same 
steps,  have  produced  historical  works  of  great  merit.  Pictures 
representing  scenes  of  domestic  life  have  been  painted  with  much 
expression  and  beauty  by  our  own  artists ;  and  British  landscapes, 
like  some  painted  by  German  artists,  are  not  mere  portraits  of  na- 
ture, but  pictures  of  high  poetical  feeling,  and  the  excellence  of 
their  composition  has  been  acknowledged  all  over  Europe,  by  the 
popularity  of  the  engravings  which  illustrate  many  of  our  modern 
books.  The  encouragement  given  to  this  branch  of  art  at  home 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  taste  for  a  country  life,  so  general  in  England. 
Water-colour  painting,  which  is  entirely  of  British  growth,  has  now 
become  a  favourite  style  in  every  country,  and  is  brought  to  the 
highest  perfection  in  our  own. 

The  Italians  have  had  the  merit  of  restoring  sculpture  to  the 
pure  style  which  it  had  lost,  and  that  gifted  people  have  produced 
Bome  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  modem  art.  The  greatest  genius 
of  his  time  left  the  snows  of  the  far  North  to  spend  bis  days  in 
Bome,  the  head-quarters  of  art ;  and  our  own  sculptors  of  eminent 
talents  have  established  themselves  in  Rome,  where  they  find  a 
more  congenial  spirit  than  in  their  own  country,  in  which  the  com- 
positions of  Flaxman  were  not  appreciated  till  they  had  become  the 
admiration  of  Europe.  Munich  can  boast  of  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  modern  sculpture  and  architecture. 

The  Opera,  one  of  the  most  refined  of  theatrical  amusements  in 
every  capital  city  of  Europe,  displays  the  excellence  and  power  of 
Italian  melody,  which  has  been  transmitted  from  age  to  age  by  a 
succession  of  great  composers.  German  music,  partaking  of  the 
learned  character  of  the  nation,  is  rich  in  original  harmony^  which 
requires  a  cultivated  taste  to  understand  and  appreciate. 

Italy  is  the  only  country  that  has  had  two  poetical  eras  of  the 
highest  order;  and,  great  as  the  Latin  period  was,  that  of  Dante 
was  more  >)riginal  and  sublime.  The  Germans,  so  eminent  in  every 
branch  of  literature,  have  also  been  great  as  poets ;  the  power  of 
G^)ethe'8  genius  will  render  his  poems  as  permanent  as  the  language 
in  which  they  are  written.  France  is,  as  it  long  has  been,  the  abode 
of  the  Comic  Muse ;  and  although  that  nation  can  claim  great  poets 
of  a  more  serious  cast,  yet  the  language  and  the  habits  of  the  people 
are  more  suited  to  the  gay  than  the  grave  style.    Though  the  British 

*  The  works  of  Cornelius  and  Kaulbach  bear  testimoDy  to  the  justice  of 
the  observations  in  the  text.  In  drawing,  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
— in  composition,  nothing  can  be  more  varied  or  sublime.  The  *  Destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem/  by  Kaulbach,  in  which  a  powerful  genius  has  combined 
the  truth  of  the  historian  with  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  and  executed 
with  the  hand  of  a  master,  might  bear  comparison  even  with  the  Italian 
nchool  of  colouring. 
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xnaj  hsTe  been  inferior  to  oClier  natioDS  in  wyme  brmehes  of  fiie  fine 
arts,  jet  poetry,  immeasorablj  the  greatest  and  most  noble,  redeemSy 
and  more  than  redeems  us.  The  natioo  that  prodoced  the  poetry  c^ 
Chancer,  Spenser,  Shakspcare  and  Milton,  with  all  the  brilliant 
train,  down  nearly  to  the  present  time,  mast  ever  hold  a  distin- 
gaisbed  place,  as  an  imaginative  people.  Shakspeaie  alone  would 
stamp  a  language  with  immortality.  The  British  novels  stand  high 
among  works  of  imagination,  and  they  have  generally  had  the  merit 
of  advancing  the  canse  of  morality.  Had  French  novelists  attended 
more  to  this,  their  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  the  brilliaiiey 
of  their  composition  would  have  been  more  appreciated. 

Poetry  of  the  highest  stamp  has  fled  before  the  utilitarian  spirit 
of  the  age ;  yet  there  is  as  muc^  talent  in  the  world,  and  imagina- 
tion too,  at  the  present  time,  as  at  any  former  period,  though  directed 
to  different  and  more  important  objects,  because  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  moral  world  is  altered.  The  period  is  come  for  one  of  those  im- 
portant changes  in  the  minds  of  men  which  occur  from  time  to  time, 
and  form  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  The  whole 
of  civilized  Europe  could  not  have  been  roused  to  the  enthusiasm 
which  led  them  to  embark  in  the  Crusades  by  the  preaching  of  Peter 
the  Hermit,  unless  the  people  had  been  prepared  for  it ;  and  men 
were  ready  for  the  Reformation  before  the  impulse  was  given  by 
Luther.    These  are  the  barometric  storms  of  the  human  mmd. 

The  present  state  of  transition  has  been  imperceptibly  in  progresSi 
aided  by  many  concurring  circumstances,  among  which  the  increas- 
ing intelligence  of  the  lower  orders,  and  steam  travelling,  have  been 
the  most  efiBcient.  The  latter  has  assisted  eminently  in  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  and  has  probably  accelerated  the  crisis  of  public  afiain 
on  the  continent,  by  giving  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries 
opportunities  of  intercourse,  and  comparing  their  conditions.  -No 
invention  that  has  been  made  for  ages  has  so  levelling  a  tendency, 
which  accords  but  too  well  with  the  present  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  spirit  of  emancipation,  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  this 
century,  appears  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  political  and  social.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe  it  has  shaken  the  whole  fEibrie  of  society, 
subverted  law  and  order,  and  ruined  thousands,  in  order  to  throw 
down  the  crumbling  remains  of  the  feudal  system.  The  violenoo 
with  which  these  changes  were  conducted,  has  naturally  led  to  a  re- 
action, but  the  present  attempt  to  inflict  upon  the  world  political  and 
spiritual  despotism,  must  be  ephemeral  in  its  turn,  being  directly 
opposed  to  the  irresistible  progress  of  the  hum^in  mind.  The  same 
emancipating  spirit  which  has  thrown  young  and  old  into  a  state  of 
insubordination  and  rebellion  abroad,  has  been  quietly  but  gradually 
altering  the  relations  of  social  and  domestic  life  at  home.  Parent 
and  child  no  longer  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  one  another ;  even 
at  an  early  age  boys  assume  the  character  and  independence  of  men 
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vhich  may  perhaps  fit  them  sooner  for  taking  their  share  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world ;  for  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  whether  from 
early  independence  or  some  other  cause,  no  country  has  produced 
more  youthful  and  able  statesmen  than  our  own ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  places  them  on  a  less  amicable  and  more  dangerous  position, 
by  depriving  them  of  the  advice  and  experience  of  the  aged,  to  which 
the  same  deference  is  no  longer  paid.  The  working  man  considers 
his  interest  to  be  at  variance  with  that  of  the  manuSicturer,  and  the 
attachment  of  servants  to  their  masters  is  nearly  as  extinct  in  Britain 
as  vassalage.  Ambition,  to  a  great  extent,  pervades  the  inferior  and 
middle  grades  of  society,  and  so  few  are  satisfied  with  the  condition 
in  which  they  were  bom,  that  the  pressure  upwards  is  enormous. 
The  numerous  instances  of  men  rising  from  an  inferior  rank  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  State  encourage  the  endeavour  to  advance  in 
society,  which  is  right  and  natural,  if  pursued  by  legitimate  means ; 
}>ut  the  levelling  disposition  so  prevalent  abroad  is  as  pernicious  as  it  is 
impracticable.  So  long  as  men  are  endowed  with  different  dbposi- 
tions  and  differetft  talents,  so  long  will  they  differ  in  condition  and 
fortune,  and  this  is  as  strongly  marked  in  republics  as  in  any  other 
form  of  government;  for  man,  with  all  his  attempts  to  liberate  him- 
self from  nature's  oidioances,  by  the  establishment  of  equal  laws  and 
civil  rights,  never  can  escape  from  them — inequality  of  condition  is 
permanent  as  the  human  race.  Hence  from  necessity  we  must  fulfil 
the  duties  of  the  station  in  which  we  are  placed,  bearing  in  mind 
that,  while  Christianity  requires  the  poor  to  endure  their  lot  with 
patience,  it  imposes  a  heavy  responsibility  on  the  rich. 

In  Britain,  respect  for  the  laoouring  classes,  together  with  active 
benevolence,  form  the  counterpoise  to  the  evil  propensities  of  this 
state  of  transition ;  a  benevolence  which  is  not  confined  to  alms- 
giving, but  which  consists,  in  the  earnest  desire  to  contribute  with 
energy  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  In  proportion  as  that  dis- 
position is  diffused  among  the  higher  classes,  and  the  more  they  can 
convince  the  lower  orders  that  uey  have  an  ardent  desire  to  afford 
them  every  source  of  happiness  and  comfort  that  is  in  their  power, 
so  much  sooner  will  the  transient  evils  pass  away,  and  an  improved 
state  of  Uiings  will  commence ;  kindly  and  confident  feelings  will 
then  take  the  place  a(  coldness  and  mistrust. 

The  continual  increase  of  that  disinterested  benevolence  and  libe- 
ral sentiment)  which  in  our  own  country  is  the  most  hopeful  and  con- 
soling feature  of  the  age,  manifests  itself  in  the  frequency  with  which 
plans  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  are  brought 
before  Parliament ;  in  the  societies  formed,  for  their  )^elicf ;  and  in 
the  many  institutions  established  for  their  benefit  and  comfort. 

Three  of  the  most  beneficial  systems  of  modern  times  are  due  to 
the  benevolence  of  English  ladies — the  improvement  of  prison  dis- 
cipline; saviDgs-banks;  and  banks  for  lending  small  soms  to  the  poor. 
4S 
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The  8000688  of  all  has  exceeded  every  expectatioDy  and  these  admi- 
rable in8titution8  are  now  adopted  by  several  foreign  conn  tries.  The 
importance  of  popular  and  agricultural  education  is  becoming  an 
object  of  attention  to  the  more  enlightened  governments;  and  ons 
of  the  greatest  improvements  in  education  is,  that  teachers  are  now 
fitted  for  their  duties,  by  being  taught  the  art  of  teaching.  The 
gentleness  with  which  instruction  is  conveyed  no  longer  blights  the 
joyous  days  of  youth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  encourages  seu-edoc*- 
tion,  which  is  the  most  efficient. 

The  system  of  infant-schools,  established  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
and  throughout  the  United  States  of  America,  is  rapidly  improving 
the  condition  of  the'  people.  The  instruction  given  in  them  is  suited 
to  the  station  of  the  scholars,  and  the  moral  lessons  taueht  are  often 
reflected  back  on  the  uneducated  parents  by  their  children.  More- 
over, the  personal  intercourse  with  the  higher  orders,  and  the  kind- 
ness which  the  children  receive  from  them,  strengthen  the  bond  of 
reciprocal  good  feeling.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system, 
the  separation  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes  of  society 
has  been  increasing ;  but  the  generous  exertions  of  individuals,  whose 
only  object  is  to  do  good,  is  now  beginning  to  correct  a  tendency 
that,  unchecked,  might  have  led  to  Uie  worst  consequences  to  i^ 
ranks.  We  learn  from  statistical  reports  that  the  pains  taken  by 
individuals  and  associations  are  not  without  their  effect  upon  the  ch^ 
racter  of  the  nation.  For  example,  during  the  eleven  years  that 
preceded  1846,  in  which  the  criminal  returns  indicated  the  intelleo- 
tual  condition  of  persons  accused,  there  were  31  counties  in  England 
and  Wales,  in  which  not  one  educated  woman  was  called  before  a 
court  of  law,  in  a  population  of  2,617,653  females.' 

Crime  has  generally  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  religious  and 
moral  education  of  the  people :  the  improvement  in  the  morality  of 
the  factory-children  is  immense  since  Government  appointed  in- 
spectors to  superintend  their  health  and  education;'  and  indeed  the 

'  Twenty  of  these  counties  were  in  England  and  11  in  Wales,  and  so  few 
crimes  took  place  among  educated  women  in  the  other  counties  during  the 
11  years  mentioned,  that  the  annual  proportion  of  accusations  against  edu- 
cated females  was  only  1  in  1,349,059.  During  the  year  1846  only  48  edu- 
cated persons  were  conyicted  of  crimes  out  of  the  whole  population  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  none  were  sentenced  to  death.  And  during  the 
years  1845  and  1846  there  were  15  counties  in  England  and  11  in  Wales  in 
which  no  well-educated  person  was  convicted  of  any  crime.  The  number 
of  accusations  among  educated  persons  in  Scotland  is  greater,  because  edu- 
cation is  more  general,  and  because  the  quantity  of  anient  spirits  nsed  in 
Scotland  is  fire  times  greater  than  in  England.  Crime  is  Tery  much  below 
the  average  in  the  mining  districts,  and  it  is  still  less  frequent  in  Wales  and 
in  the  mountainous  country  in  the  North  of  England.  The  accompliih- 
ments  of  a  irc^educated  person  in  these  statistical  records  consist  merely 
in  being  able  to  read  and  write  fluently. — *  London  Statistical  JoumaL' 

*  £?ery  factory-child  is  limited  to  48  hours  of  labour  in  the  week,  and 
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improyement  in  the  oondition  of  the  whole  population  appears  from 
the  bills  of  mortality,  which  unquesdonably  prove  that  the  duration 
of  human  life  is  continually  increasing  throughout  Great  Britain.' 

The  voluntary  sacrifices  that  were  made  in  1847  to  relieve  the 
necessities  of  a  fomishing  nation  evince  the  humane  disposition  of 
the  age.  But  it  is  not  one  particular  and  extraordinary  case,  how- 
ever admirable,  that  marks  the  general  progress. —  it  is  not  in  the 
earthquake  or  the  storm,  but  in  the  still  small  voice  of  consolation 
heard  in  the  cabin  of  the  wretched,  that  is  the  prominent  feature  of 
the  charities  of  the  present  time,  when  the  benevolent  of  all  ranks 
seek  for  distress  in  the  abodes  of  poverty  and  vice,  to  aid  and  to 
reform.  No  language  can  do  justice  to  the  merit  of  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  Uie  reformation  of  the  children  who  have  hitherto 
wandered  neglected  in  the  streets  of  great  cities;  in  the  unpromising 
task  they  have  laboured  with  patience,  undismayed  by  difficulties 
that  might  have  discouraged  the  most  determined  —  but  they  have 
had  their  reward,  they  have  succeeded.'  The  language  of  kindness 
and  sympathy,  never  before  heard  by  these  children  of  crime  and 
wretchedness,  is  saving  multitudes  from  perdition.  But  it  would 
require  a  volume  to  enumerate  the  exertions  that  tfre  making  for  the 
aocommodation,  health,  and  improvement  of  the  people,  and  the 
devotion  of  high  and  low  to  the  introduction  of  new  establishments 
and  the  amelioration  of  the  old.  Noble  and  liberal  sentiments  mark 
the  proceedings  of  public  assemblies,  whether  in  the  cause  of  nations 
or  of  individims,  and  the  severity  of  our  penal  laws  is  mitigated  bj 
a  milder  system.  Happily  this  liberal  and  benevolent  spirit  is  not 
confined  to  Britain,  it  is  universal  in  the  States  of  the  American 
.  Union,  and  it  is  spreading  widely  through  the  more  civilized  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 

No  permanently  retrograde  movement  can  now  take  place  in  civil- 
ization ;  the  diffusion  of  Christian  virtues  and  of  knowledge  ensures. 

the  children  must  by  law  attend  school  at  least  two  hours  a  day  for  six 
days  out  of  the  seven,  besides  a  Sunday  school — one  penny  beiog  deducted 
out  of  each  shilling  of  wages  for  education.  The  inspectors  have  the  power 
of  establishing  schools  where  wanted,  and  of  dismissing  incompetent 
teachers.  The  engagement  of  factory-children  in  Britain  lasts  till  they  are 
18,  in  the  United  States  it  ends  at  16  years  of  ages. — *  Statistical  Journal.' 

*  The  average  duration  of  the  life  of  sovereigns  is  greater  in  modem  than 
in  ancient  times,  but  it  is  still  lower  than  any  other  class  of  mankind.  The 
most  favourable  average  for  them  ia  70-05  years ;  for  the  English  aristo- 
cracy it  is  71-69;  for  the  English  gentry,  74*00;  for  the  learned  profes- 
aioQS,  78-62;  for  English  literary  and  scientific  men  it  is  72-10;  for  the 
army  and  navy,  71-99;  and  for  the  professions  of  the  fine  arts,  71-15. — 
'  London  Statistical  Journal.' 

*  There  are  62  Ragged  Schools  in  London,  and  Government  undertakes 
to  send  annually  to  the  colonies  150  of  such  of  the  scholars  as  choose  to 
go. — '  London  Statistical  Journal.' 
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ibe  progrefl^e  adTanoement  of  man  id  those  bigli  moral  and  intel- 
lectnal  qualitiefl  that  oonstitnte  his  trae  dignity.  Bat  much  jet  re- 
mains to  be  done  at  home,  especially  in  religions  instrnction  and  the 
prevention  of  crime;  and  millions  of  onr  fellow-creatnies  in  both 
hemispheres  are  still  in  the  lowest  grade  of  barbarism.  Ages  and 
ages  most  pass  away  before  they  can  be  civiUzed ;  bnt  if  there  be 
any  analogy  between  the  period  of  man's  duration  on  earth  and  that 
of  the  frailest  plant  or  shell-fish  of  the  geological  periods,  he  mnst 
still  be  in  bis  infancy ;  and  let  those  who  donbt  of  his  indefinite  im- 
proTement  compare  the  first  revolution  in  France  with  the  lasti  tt 
the  state  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages  with  what  it  is  ai  present 
For,  during  the  recently  disturbed  condition  of  the  Continent  ah ^ 
the  mistaken  means  which  the  people  employ  to  impiroTe  thdr  posi^ 
tion,  crime  is  less  frequent  and  less  atrocious  than  it  was  in  formed 
times,  and  the  universal  indignadoh  it  now  raises  is  a  strong  indica- 
tion of  improvement.  In  our  own  country,  men  who  seem  to  have 
lived  before  their  time  were  formerly  prosecuted  and  punished  for 
opinions  which  are  now  sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all.  The  moral  disposition  of  the  age  appears  in  the  re- 
finement of  conversation.  Selfishness  and  evil  passions  may  poasiblV 
ever  be  found  in  the  human  breast,  but  the  progress  of  the  race  wiu 
consist  in  the  increasing  power  of  public  opinion,  the  collective  voice 
of  mankind  regulated  by  the  Christian  principles  of  morality  and 
justice.  The  individuality  of  man  modifies  his  opinions  and  lielief ; 
ft  is  a  part  of  that  variety  which  is  a  universal  law  of  nature ;  so 
that  there  will  probably  always  be  a  difierence  of  views  as  to  reli- 
gious doctrine,  which,  however,  will  become  more  spiritual,  and  freet 
from  the  taint  of  human  infirmly ;  but  the  power  of  the  Christiah 
religion  will  appear  in  purer  conduct,  and  in  the  more  genenil  pnkS 
tice  of  mutual  forbearance,  charity,  and  love. 


APPENDIX. 


TABLE    or    HSI0HT8   ABOVX    THB    SEA    Ol*    SOME    REMARKABLE 
POINTS  OF  THB  GLOBE.  • 


EUROPE. 


Nutwt  of  Rut,  Ifoontiinii^  Itci 


Feel. 


which  Blual^d. 


Aalboritk^ 


MoQt  Blulo ...*. 

MonU  Rosa  » >.»,.,..,...„ 

Mont  Cervla  .,««.,««. »«****«.i.<. 

FinBteriirliora  ...< , 

Jdo^rftu  «*«.*.,.,....*«......•«•« 

Le  G4aQt  da  M.  Blaao 

Mont  CombLa 

Mont  I^ran  »^*<*„,.  „.»..*.. ,.. 

Monte  Tiao  ...... >,^»******» 

Ortler  Spitz  

Le  Grand  KiDbur«nt  „,„.„,, 
Btej  Heira  Spiti  ..«..«.**<.**« 
Mont  Tergloii ....^, 

Col  da  Qimii 

Col  d«  St  Theodnle 

FftSB  of  Gr^at  St.  Bernard... 

La  FnrU  .*.,*. 

"  Mont  Moro 

"  L«  Ttt^ernetta 

**  Mont  Isdraa  ..,.*.,.*, 

"  or  Col  dea  Feo^trefl 

'*  of  ihe  Stelvio  .»...,♦- 


16,739 
15,210 
14,836 
14,026 
13,672 
18,786 
14,124 
13,272 
13,599 
12,851 
11,063 
10,122 
%Z8Q 


11,238' 
ll,l8u 
8,173 
8,714 
8,937 
9327 
0,196 
9,&81 
9,177 


Alps,  P.> 
"      L. 


P. 
B. 
B. 
P. 
P. 

0. 

M. 

Car. 


P. 
P. 
P. 
L. 
L. 
C. 
0. 
P. 
R. 


P.  S.* 
t% 

ft 

Eicbmati 

P.  8. 


A.  8. 
A.  S. 


flausdurd 
P.  S. 

it 

a  a 

p.  B, 


A.  3. 


>  The  lettera  affixed  indicate  the  part  of  tbe  AIpe  to  which  each  locality  belongs ->M^ 
Maritime;  C.  Cottian;  G.,  Grecian;  P.,  Pennine;  L.,  Lepontine;  B.,  Berneee,  or  Hel- 
▼etian;  £.,  Rhetian;  J.,  Julian;  Car.,  Carniac 

*  The  authoritiea  on  which  theee  beiahte  are  f  iren  are— tbe  Piedmonteee  Siirreye  (P.  8.\ 
at  publiebed  in  1845,  in  tbe  work  entitled  *  Le  Alpi  cbe  cingono  riulia,*  1  vol.  Bvo;  tbt 
Auetrian  Survey  (A.  S.),  ai  given  in  the  splendid  Maps,  published  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, of  the  Regno  Lombardo-Veneto,  in  84  sheeu;  and  tbe  Swiss  Trigonometrical  Sur- 
vey, by  Eichroan,  1  vol.  4to,  1846. 

*The  first  eight  paises  are  only  fit  for  root«paesengers,  and  in  certain  seasons  fbr 
mules:  the  remaining  eleven  offer  carriage-roads,  and  are  generally  open  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  Stelvio.  ~ 
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^■mn  of  flieei,  MomitjupBr  &c^ 


in  K^likh 

FMt 


Codntrief  in 


AQtboiitiv. 


Fasa  of  Bernardino..... 

*^  tbfl  Spltigpa  ♦.♦. 

"  St.  Gothard  „,. 

"  Mont  Cenis 

"  Sitnploii... 

**  Tende 

**  Mont  Genevra , 

"  BreDD^r  , 

"         Pontebba 

Uont  Pernio  Peak 

MaboT^  Cjlinder  of ..... 

Malhdetta 

Vipnomfilo      **         «.,. 

Pic  du  Midi 

Caaigou  ..P. 


^aues  0/  Iht  r^renett:  — 


Pass  or  Port  d'Oo ,*,... 

*'  d'Estaube  ..... 

^*  de  Garvauie  .. 

*^  de  Tourmalet , 

Pic  de  Sanoy 

Plomb  du  CantaJ 

Mont  Mezen...... 

Puj^  de  D6ine  ...... *.*,.*t***.* 

Ballon  des  V«»geB 

Mont  YeutOQX ...,. 

MxtlAha9«D .,..,  „,,„,.., 

Bi«nra  de  Oredo«  *«,»«,  «,»„,^«, 

E^trella *. 

Siete  Picos.. 

PeQa  Laxa.....  ................. 

ElOador.. - 


Monte   CoFDOt    or   Grati   Saiao 

ditalm 

Mont*  Vellino  ...,..„* ,.. 

Term^nillo  Grande .....,...**. , 

Monte  .^maro  di  MajeUa «.  . 

Monte  Cimone...... .* ,...,. 

Mont  Amiata *,.„... 

Vean^iufl,  Punt&  del  Palo^  Aug, 

1847 

Moule  Somma 

Monte  CaTi  {Mona  Albanufl)...... 


Bt.  Create  or  Soracte.. 


7,016 

fi,9M 

6,806 

ej72 

6.578 

6,159 

6,119 

4,659 

S«625 

11,168 

10,994 

10,899 

10,886 

10,820 

9,540 

9,137 


9,643 

S,402 
7,B54 
7,143 
6,188 
6,093 
6,795 
4,806 
4,688 
6,26B 
11,483 
10,562 
7,626 
7,244 
8,222 
6,575 


9,521 
7»B51 
7,212 
9,113 
6,975 
5,794 

3,947 
S,8G9 
3,202 

2,140 


Alpa,  R. 

"      B. 

"      R. 

'*      0. 

"     L. 

"      M. 

*'      C. 

"      E. 

"      J. 
Pyrenees 


A.  S. 
It 

8,  9. 
P.  S. 


A.  S. 
» 

A.  B.  L,* 


France 


S]pain 


Italj,  Apeo- 

iiine« 


Tuflcany 
Kingdom  of 
Naplca 

Campagna 
of  Rome 


B017 
Fnuimi 

Bt^aA  Oe« 
tnente 

Bchonw 
De  Prony 
Schouw 


CtL«T.  AiQaiid 
Scliouw 


*  Reightfl  taken  firom  tbe  Hat  publiihed  in  the  French  *  AnDntire  du  Bureau  del  Longi* 
tudee,*  eonverted  from  melres  into  Englith  feef .  « 


A»».] 


TABX'S   tt    HiEldtoTdl, 


(ill 


NAmea  of  P^acti,  Uoantwiia^  ^q. 


Fiitfet  qf  the  Apmninu :  — ► 

Pft*fl  of  JToiiordi  GiOti,*, 

La  Dochetu 

"         Pifltram&U ., 


Itlandt  of  the  Mtdiitrrantan :  — 

Monte  Kotondo  .....,.».,* 

"       d'Oro 

"       0«acnrg«DU. 

MoODt  Etnm „.... 

Pitio  di  Cane.,,., ,.,,p^«„, 

Mouol  Eryx 

Stromboli »,..,.: ...^., 


Grtece  and  Morea  -• — > 

Moant  Gnionft  ...... 

Pflrtuk&auB ..«...,«..., 

TaygetQs,  Mont  St. 

Hoal  Oliinaff. *. 

"    EeLmos,..«4...Hp 

"    Atho8„„ > 

"     HelicoE  p...... 

Delphi  

Mont  HjmeUda  .... 


Eliu. 


Coi^o/  Ettrope  t  — 

Rmka  Jo^^nft * * ,» 

Budo  9ch  f  T  raiiajlTiin]& 

bvrml ^. ,..*..,. 

Mount  TalT*,  high^t  point..* 

"  Csabi  Peak 

^  "  XiOmnitx  Penk  .*^..> 

BieMQka(pp«r    in    th«  Bi«aeiig«- 

btrge 

Feldberg  ia  the  Scbw&r^wftld  **», 

Bdchenbrt^ 

KaQdctberg         ^  '* 

SchneAierg,  Riescogebirge  .».*».»» 
Kammkoppel         **  ........... 

BonDenwerhet*  in  the  Ertgebirg« 
Rftchdberg  in  the  BohmenraM... 
Bteihberg,  Mora^iJt  ..♦..»»....»,...., 

Brocken,  Harti „,„.„,.„.,.., 

Bchneobei^,  m  the  Fi^bttlgeblrgfi 
Blcsfibcrg,  in  tbe  Thttti&gttrwiild. 


1,560 
2,650 
8,294 


8J67 

$J01 

e,004 

10,S74 

e^sod 

2,687 


6,&3S 

8,068 
7,904 
7,293 
7,726 
6J78 
&;738 
5J25 
3,S78 


Mi2 

8,624 

8,314 
8,8di 

4.675 

4,642 
4,160 

4,784 
4,265 
4,124 
4,6ei 
3,611 
3,6^ 
3,461 
2,748 


Cnttittrin  in 
wiikh  tiluKled. 


Apenninee 


Sardinia 
SioUjr 


tipfirft  Isles 


W.  Carpatbs. 
It 

GermftQj 


Scbow 


A.  B.  L. 
i> 

La  MarmorA 
W,  IL  Smyth 
A.B.  L. 

DeBoroh 


Piy««r* 


De  Boroh 
Pe/tier 


Malt«  Bruh 
A.  B.  L. 

Wablenberg 

A.  B.  L. 

Frencb  In- 

gineerft 
It 

Babnenbep- 
ger 

CbftrpOBtier 

Stembtrg 
DftvHd 
Zmh 

OuldfoM  -^V. 
Zach 


•  Heighu  determined  durinf  the  French  expedition  to  the  Morea  by  Captaini  Pejrtiar 
and  BoUajre,  and  pabUalied  in  the  *  CoonaiNaoce  dee  Teni|    ' 


I  Tenipa '  Ibr  1830. 
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NaiDM  of  FlacM,  M oantalna,  Ae. 


FMt. 

CooBtnetia 
whkh«tttt«L 

Aathflcitiaiu 

2,281 

Genxumj 

Zach 

2,776 

» 

Schmidt 

2,024 

i> 

NOM 

8,101 

SoandinaTian 
MountaiiiB 

Keilhaa 

7,224 

>i 

99 

7,182 

i» 

Hagelatam 

7,216 

»» 

FoneU 

8,120 

i» 

Eismark 

6,788 

»» 

Hagelstam 

6,178 

}i 

Wahlenberg 

6.698 

Hagelstam 

4,869 

Yon  Bach 

4,800 

»» 

>* 

4,868 

Scotland 

Jameson 

4,228 
8,981 

Plajfoir 

8,946 

it 

» 

8,664 

99 

ft 

8,667 

Wales 

Boy 

8,660 

}> 

i» 

8,471 

>» 

99 

8,888 

England 

Jameson 

8,318 

If 

}i 

8,088 

»» 

Dr.  Yoanff 

2,888 

t> 

Smith 

2,676 

»i 

»t 

2,667 

>» 

>» 

1,878 

Scotland 

PUyfair 

8,412 

Ireland 

Nimmo 

8,146 

ff 

II 

2,644 

» 

Jameson 

2,498 

i» 

II 

8.100 

Hebridv 

II 

8,002 

t» 

Bon^ 

2,996 

»> 

M'Culloch 

8,698 

Shetland 

Laing 

6,116 

Iceland 

A.B.L. 

6,210 

}i 

II 

2,172 

Feroe 

Stein 

Glockner,  in  the  Thuringerwald.. 
Gross  Feldberg,   in  the  Taunus 

Chain 

Lowenberg,  in  the  SiebengeMrge 

Kortoay  and  Sweden : — 
Skagtoltend Lat  6lo  24^ 

Koldetind 

Sognefield 

Mugnafield Lat  61«  20^ 

Schneehattan ''    62«  20^ 

PighoetUn "    62*    2^ 

Snlitelma "    67<»    (/ 

Langfield "    61«  68' 

Melderakin "    60®    0' 

Lyngen  Mountains..     "    69o  80^ 

Or  eat  Britain: — 

Ben  Nevis \ 

Caimtoul,  Aberdeenshire 

Ben  Avon  **  

Ben  Lawers,  Grampians 

Schihallien  "  

Snowdon  

Cader  Idris 

Cam  Llewellyn 

Cross  Fell,  Cumberland 

HelTyllen  »  

Skiddaw  "  

Sohunner  Fell,  Torkshire 

Coniston  Fell,  Lancashire 

Cheviot  Hills 

Pentland  Hills 

Curran  Tual,  Kerry 

Sleib  Donnard 

Nephin,  Mayo  

Mourne  Mountains.  Down 

Ben  More,  Isle  of  Mull 

Hecla,  Isle  of  S.  Uist 

CuchuUin,  Isle  of  Skye 

Mount  Bona 

Iceland  tmd  Faroe :  — 

Snoefials,  Jokull 

Hecla 

^Skalingefield,  Isle  Stromoe 


iltr.j 


TAlrttS    6i    HIldBTci. 


SIS 


ASIA. 


K»94s  nf  FL*»*,  M OQAUtM,  4c. 


AuthnitiWi. 


Mimaia}/a  Chain  i  — 

£.  Feftk . 
Dwdaghiri  ........>. 


Juwabir+H 

JntiDiX)  ..t,,,t,*»...».«4«,»t,»,t >**< 

JumDftutn..«,*< «»* 

D!i&ibuD ,..».. 

E&broo 

ChDinulaH  ........................ 

Powbuoryt  or  Donkiab  Lab  * 

Kfttichan-ghow 

MomoDUDgli,  or  Oarlft  .*,....* 
Api  Peak  ..*.,.«,..,.,.**,«.*,<<.. 
Peak  No,  12 

13 

23,. 


25 

BL  G6org«'B  Peak  ........ 

BL  Patrick**  Poak„..^,. 

Oungoutri  P jrAmiJ  ,...**. 
Jownl6«t  Petk  (highest)., 

Kailifca  Peak ,,... 

Kobib«ba  .*.*** ..»»,« ^„ ,«, ,. 
PoikN.  tyf  Cftbul 


PatffOf  qf  ih^  Simalkyii  i  -^ 


Mftrsi  Nigkk  Pass  ..t. ....... ...^ 

Karokorum  Pass 

PftraogU  PiLB9.-...i4.......^.. ^<. 

KroDbrutig  Fftsa  ...,..,«..,...«...... 

Lan^rpya  Ubnra  or  Doora  Gh&uL. 

Lipu  Lek  P^M..... ** 

Niti  Ghamt  Pus 

Piiriilabii,  Pasa  .^....mi^* *«-*«.. 

Sbalool  Pass 

L&Ghoong  PaaB  .<  .'T* ,....*<:. 

Elbfoui *«....*...«,...,.,. 

Kasbeok 


28,178 
27,8^6 
2B,m> 
25,670 
25,312 
25,500 
24J40 
24,006 
23,929 
23,176 
22,000 
2S,&00 
22,799 
2a,263 
22,313 
22,727 
22,277 
22,500 
22,638 
21,219 
21,940 
21,000 
17,905 
20,232 


19,000 
18,600 
18,600 
18,313 
17.750 
16.884 
10,814 
16,500 
15.600 
18.000 
18.493 
16,530 


Sikkim 

n 

N«paiU 

EumaooQ 

Sikkioi 

Nepnul 

Sikkija 

Tib«t 

Stkkim 
ti 

Tibet 

Nepaul 
Bt^t  ween  the 
KaUaildK 
brant^b    of 
the  Oang«ft 

Botween  tb« 

8DtleJ 
RtiiKiadon 

Tibet 
mttdoQ  Cmh 


Tibet 


Col.  Waugh* 

Webb 

Herbert 

Waugb 

Webb. 

Waagh 


Dr,  Hook  ex 
Straobej* 

Webb 


Sikklm 
Cau^aatia 


Straobey 
Bnmea 


Straohey 

I>r.Thoiijaon" 

Ctmmngham 

aeratd 

Stracbej 

Maiumn 

Qerard 

Webb 
ti 

Dr.  Bookei^ 
Fuss 


*  The  hetohtflofSikkim  HimalarA  are  the  rMuluofthe  obMrvationa  of  Colonel  Wiofh, 
Director  of  the  Trigonometrical  Surrey  of  India.  Sit  *  JOikhial  Of  Ah.  8oc.  df  Bengal,* 
Not.  1848. 

*  For  Lieat.  8trachej*t  bbaeiritionii  during  hie  very  Intereating  lourner  to  Ok  Baerad 
Likea  of  Manaaarowar,  tec.,  «m  *  Journal  of  At.  Boc  of  Bengal/  Aug.  184& 

■  Ar«  Hooker'!  *  Journal  of  Bouny,'  May,  1849. 

*  Journal  of  Geographical  Society  of  London.  VoL  xz.  p.  49. 

•The  Heifhtfl  lUlowcd  by  Um  lectara  A.  C  have  been  Ukea  from  Hamboldt*a  •  Aalt 
Cantrale.* 


HA 


FSTSICAl  GXOGmAFST. 


iMmacwtad 

Ai 

At 

JdMi  ScrUl .... 
Tnmd  Vtak — 


ii.<>e 

7,498 

6,397 
6^071 


Aim 
djria 


Unl 


A.C 
A.R.  I^ 


A.a 


AFRICA,  AKD  ISLANDS  IX  THE  ATLAKTIC. 


Moost  AUm  (MOtna) ^.. 

"       Atbft  Jami...  IS^  1(K  K. 

"       BoAluU !»•  12' N. 

'       KiliBuuKQaro..    40    (K  & 
(doobCfiil) 

MoiutWoto Ut    e»d(KN. 


"      F»ti» 

Table  Moontalii.. 


'»  10<»42'N. 


Pieo  Rairo 

Peak  of  Teneriffe,  or  da  Teyde... 

Cbahorra,  Teneriffe 

Pioo  de  Crux,  Palma , 

Lot  Pezot,  Great  Canary 

Alto  Garaona,  Gx>mera 

Saa  Antoo,  Ferro 

Aaeai'  Eari,  FuestaTentura 

Peak  of  Fogo 


Pioo,  Island  of  Saa  Antonio 

Pioo,  liland  of  Pioo  

Pioo  de  Vara,  Island  of  St  Mi- 

obael*! >. 

Caldeira  de  Sta.  Barbara,  Ter- 

oeira 


11,400  I 
15,006 
14,S«2  i 
20,000 


16,850 

15,740 

14,850 
8,816 

6,056 
12.172 
9,885 
7,780 
6,400 
4,400 
8,907 
2.770 
9,164 

8,815 
7,618 

8,570 

8,500 


Moroeeo 

WaduBgtea 

AbjHiiiia 

n 

Efippel 

"  IB  the 

Aaa-efPha 

Mtna.   of 

the  Mom 

Sonthem 

lyAhbMfie' 

Ethioina 

Northern 

ft 

EthiopU 

AbysrimU 

n 

Cape  of  Good 
Hope 

A.B.L. 

Madeira 

Vidal« 

Canaries 

Yon  Booh 

Cape  Verde 

Islande 
>» 

Aiores 


Tidal 


DeriUe 

Cap!  King 
Vidal 


'  Prom  ■  MS.  Hat  of  a  f rest  number  of  Oeofrapblcal  Potitioni  tnd  Heifbti  determined 
ly  M.  A.  T.  d'Abbedlft.  during  hie  irereli  and  long  reeidence  in  Abjealnia,  communicated 
10  lh«  auihnr  throuf  li  Mr.  Pentland. 

*  The  llelgbti  given  on  Captain  Vidal'i  authority  are  uken  from  the  elaborate  Surveva 
ef  Madeira,  Uie  Canaiiea,  and  Aiorea,  executed  under  hie  direction,  and  pubUebed  by  the 
Admiralty.  -,  ^  ,^  , 
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in  English 
Feet. 

CmmtriMin 
which  sitamted. 

AothorltiMi 

Pico  de  San  Joije 

Morro  Gordo,  Flores 

Caldeira  de  Corro 

8,498 

8,087 
2,460 

Azores 

Vidal 
If 

AMERICA. 


North  America: — 

Mount  St.  EliM 

Popoeat«p«ll,'* V 

Ori^abft  ...., 

Iitacihuatl 

Nevado  of  Toluca 

Sif?rrn  NcT&Ja        

Perote  Mountain 

Fair  Weather  MoudIilui 

JoruUo 

Yolcan  de  Fuego,  West  Peak.. 

East  Peak  . 

Irasu,  or  Volcano  of  Cartage . 

Wettlndiet:^ 


Blae  Mountains 

La  Sonfri^re 

Montagne  Pel^  . 
Mount  Garon...., 


South  America: — 

L*  Snii  do  Caraccfts 

Cerro  de  Duida 

Roraima Lat  6^  80^  N. 

Plain  of  Bogota 

Volcano  of  Tolima 


Volcano  of  Puraoe  . 

Cumbal. 

Cayambe 


Antisana 

Cotopazi 

Pichincha 

Chimboraio .. 

minissa 

Tonguragna.. 
BangtT 


16,775 
17.717 
17.374 
16,706 
16,642 
16,170 
18,418 
14,925 
4,265 
18,160 
13,060 
11,480 


7.277 
5,108 
4,482 
4,870 


8,600 
8,280 
7,450 
8,780 
18,020 

17,084 
15,620 
19,535 

19,187 
18.876 
15,924 
21,424 
17.880 
16,424 
16,138 


N.  America 
Mexico 


N.  America 

Mexico 

Guatemala 


Jamaica 
Guadaloupe 
Martinique 
8t  Vincent's 


Venexuela 

»i 

Guiana 

Andes  of  N. 
Grenada 


Andes  of  the 
Equator 


AB.  L. 

t» 

Humboldt 

AB.  L. 

Humboldt 
If 

tt 

BasU  Hall 

»» 

Phjs.  AUas 


Monnier 
Chisholm 


Humboldt 

* 
Schomburgk 
Humboldt 


Bousing^ult 
Humboldt 


Bongeur 
Humboldt 
La  Condar 
mine 


»1< 


PHT8ICAL    OXOOftAPHT. 


£4». 


•  oTP^ 


Fecc 


VilcaJSoU  Pe*k 

Apa-Canarmna ^ 

GaftincooU  Peak,  Soow-line 

Cololo Ut.HoSa' 

Volcano  of  Arequipa 

QoefiaU Lat  IT^  41^ 

Chipicani,  or  Nerado  of  Tacora.. 

Pomarape 

Parinacota 

Bahama 

OuaUteiri Lat  IS®  23^ 

Aneohuma,  S.  Peak. 

"  N.  Peak 

Chachaeomani,  N.  Peak 

An^el  Peak Lat  16o  ICK 

Supaiwaoi,  or  Haayna  Potori 

Cacaca  Lat  16«  25^ 

La  Mesada,  8.  Peak  

Illimani,  S.  Peak 

Monnt  de  las  Litanias 

Miriqoiri  Peak 

Cerro,  or  Mountain  of  Potosi 

"  of  Chorolqae, 

near  Tapisa 

Aconcagua  Mountain 


Peak  of  DoSa  Ana 

Tupungato 

Yoloano  of  Antuco 

Volcano  of  Osomo,  or  Llanquihne 

Yanteles 

Minohinmadaya  Volcano 

Mount  Stokes 


17.525 
17.590 
16.217 
17.»50 
20.320 
18.765 
19.745 
21,700 
22,030 
22,350 
21.960 
21,286 

21,043 
20.355 
20.115 
20,260 
18,210 
19,356 
21,140 
14.500 
16,100 
16,152 

16,550 
23,910 

16,070 
15,000 
8,918 
7,550 
8,030 
8,000 
6,400 


Peru 


BoliTim 
Peru 


BoliTian 
.Andes 


Chile^ 


Patagonia 


Pentland* 


Redhead 
Beechey  mnd 

Fitxroj 
Domejka' 

Bomeyko 
Fitxroj 


'  The  HeiffhtB  given  in  tbit  table  on  Mr.  Pentland's  authority  nave  been  taken  Uom  hia 
Map  of  'The  Lacuna  of  Tiiicaca.  and  of  the  Valleya  of  ITucay.  Collac^  and  Desaguadero,* 
published  in  1848. 

•  Ae  euted  in  the  text.  p.  M.  The  heifht  here  anifned  to  the  Peak  of  Ancpncagwa 
diifers  700  feet  from  that  f  iven  by  Captain  Pitzroy.  A  re-calculation,  however,  of  hia 
#temente  hae  led  u*  to  adopt  a  much  (reaier  elevation  for  the  giant  of  the  Chilian  Andea 
than  !•  civen  by  that  talented  officer. 

Captain  Fitzroy't  obwrvatione  place  the  Bummit  of  the  Peak  of  Aconeafua.  which  oa 
his  chart  ie  incorrectly  d<>ei|rnated  at  a  volcano,  in  lat.  390  38'  30",  long.  TOO  00'  30"  W., 
or  83'  23''  N.,  and  100'  45"  £.  of  Valparaiao,  or  iu  nearest  distance  about  88A  geog raphi* 
cal  miles.  From  a  station  near  Captain  Fitzroy's,  at  Valparaiso,  Captain  Beechey  found 
the  angle  of  elevation  of  Aconcagua,  by  several  very  careful  observations,  to  be  1©  55'  45", 
the  distaiire  from  this  station  lo  the  Peak  being  88  74  geographical  miles.  From  a  diM»»> 
aion  of  all  these  data,  the  compiler  of  this  table  has  deduced  for  the  height  of  Aconcagua 
83.910  feet  above  the  aea. 

*  The  heights  given  on  Mr.  Dnroeyko'a  authority  are  taken  fVom  hia  very  intececting 
papers  on  the  Geology  and  Minea  of  Chile,  inaertrd  iu  the  Annalea  dea  Mines,  1846^ 
•47,  '48. 
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KtTDci  of  Plic»,  MciQniiin*,  Axl 


tn  Ehf  lull 


If  lurti  iirtkiitfej. 


AtitliffrmK 


Mount  Burnoy  ♦„*, 
Mount  Sarmiento .. 


Mount  Darwin  . 


Fmtet  of  0te  Amkw  :  — 

pASfl  of  Eumihuosl * ^<t»». 

Altos  do  Toledo ,^— 

Pa{;nani ,,*,*,..,p„,***, 

Cbullanquiaai ..., ,.... 

Vilcaaolft,  or  Ia  Enja  ".. 

LijLfl  Qualillaii.,. ,,,,„., 

F&rAmo  d'Assilaj  

l&s  GuatiB.caa ,*...,*„*, 

Quindm  ,-,*.,  .,***,,,^...^*.. 

d  Amoraivdero.. 

Coiii«  CjLb«llo, 

Lat,  27«  30'  S. 
Bona  Ana 

Lat  29"  Sft'  a 
PoTteiuela  de  la  Lnguna 

Lat.  30=*  16'  S. 

La  Cuffibre  .,.,.„».  ,„ 

l&a  Feuquenes,  £.  PiLSt.,. 
el  Portyio,        W*      " 

ifoiifnfdtnj  &f  Mr  axil  :*^ 

Itambe .,«.., >. 

VtUaHca  chain,  gorra  da  Pi^ade 

lUcolami  ,.,.,.„„„. ..,„„ 

Islo  of  Bourbon^  liighest  point ... 
M  oant  Am  bo  ti  sm«afl  ,**.**......•*«. . 

Adam'a  Peak .,. ,..- 

Mount  Slatnat  or  Tajal .,.., ^^, 

"       gumbnng  „„,„.,,„„.* 

"       GounnoDg     Pasama,     or 

Ophir  .,*,.. .*,. 

Tolciino  ot  Maiua. 

Peak  of  Unimak......,, «....<. 

Mowna  Sea  ^...,^„,^„,„. „,.*,„.,. 

Roa 

Xob^onoa.,.. ..,..-*..... .♦..,♦.....*.* 

Uount  Wellington,  ot  KoBciuaoo. 

*'       Liadaay....Lat  2g*  20'  S. 

"        Canobolas     *'     33°  25' S. 

"       Edgecombe  „ ,,„.,,. . 

"       E^Otlt 

Tongariro  Mountain  t. ....  ...*....... 

Mount  Erebufl  ............ ....*....i,.. 

"       Terror * 

44 


6,800 
6,000 

6,800 


16,1(50 
16,790 
16,340 
16,160 
14,620 
14,750 
]  6.628 
14,708 
11.502 
12,850 

14,520 

14,829 

16,575 
12,460 
13,810 
14,370 


6,960 

6,ft30 

6,760 

8,340 

11,506 

6,152 

11,030 

11,030 

13,840 

4,600 

8,593 

13,953 

13.760 

12,250 

6,600 

5,700 

4,561 

9,630 

8,840 

6,200 

12,367 

10,884 


Patagonia 

Terra  del 

Fuego 


Peru 
If 

BoliTia 
If 

Pera 
It 

Equator 
N.  Grenada 

ChU« 


Madagascar 

Cojlon 

Java 


Sumatra 

Kurile  Is. 

AleutiAQ  Is. 

Saadwkli  Is. 
It 

Ouheite 
New  Holland 


Kew  Zealand 


SAntarclin 
Lands 


Fltiroj 


Gaje 
renila&d 


Humboldt 

Boiag«nT 

Humboldt 


Domejko 


Pentland 
Bomcjko 


Efohwege 


Phjs.  Aflai 
A.  B.  L 

Jnngbuhn 


Raffles     , 

Phy«.  Atbl 
f* 

Wnkea 

Fhys.  Atlaa 

StrellxkL 

MitokeU 

Bidwell 
DLeffenbadL 

Sir  J.  C.  RoBi 


s» 


PBTSI0AL  OK^eSAFBT. 


LAO:S  A3n>  IXLA5I>  SA& 


BkrikM^  mmnm  of  the  Orm 

MiimieriiPir  awl  Raikaa  Tlal . 

OlsMann  Lake 

TiticaeA  ^ «^...«i>. 

Lftke  5giai ^ ^ 

B^kal 

Uke  of  V« 


Aral  •••••••««  *••••••••  ..•.•■•••  ••>••••••. 

CftspUa  Soft,  b€i9w  the  lerel  of  tbe 
OCCMI. — ..^ ^ ^ 

Dead  8e^  ftetov  tbe  Oeesn 

Lake  of  TiberUs,  btltne  tbe  Ocean 
Lake  Saporior 

•*    cf  Laoene ^ 

"    of  Genera -  ^..^. 


1^G» 

1^^50     Tibet 

15.000  i 

1XSI7  :  Ptom-Bofina 

2,855  -  8.  Africa 

1,535 


Tarkej  in 


566 

S6 

82 


1.312     Sjna 
828« 


696 
1,407 
1,280 


N.  America 
Switzeriand 


HEIGHTS  OF  SOME  REMARKABLE  INHABITED  PLACEa 
Ramiboatif  Post  Station 


AjraTirini,  Post  Station  

Pati,  Post  Station,  LaL  16o  6^  S. 
vApo  *'  "  "  16«18'a 
Anooeballtni,  farm  "     IT^  35^  8. 

Taeora,  Tillage "     17®  47'  8. 

CftUmarcA "    16*»  64^  a 

Antisana,  farm  

Potest,  citj 

Paoo,  city  

Oruro,  citT  

Jyqaaze,  bigbest  Tillage  in  Ethi- 
opia   

La  Paz,  citj 

Miquipampa,  Tillage 

Cqsco,  citj 

Quito,  capital  of  the  Equator  .... 
Choquisaca,  capital  of  BoliTia... 


16,542 

Andes  of 

Pern 
Peru 

Gaya 

M,»60 

i» 

14,400 

»» 

PentUad 

14,876 

» 

»> 

14/^3 

tf 

ft 

IS.OtM) 

»i 

»». 

n,rm 

BoliTia 

»i 

13,454 

Equator 

Hnmboldt 

13,3^^0 

BoliTia 

Peniland 

12,870 

Peru 

» 

12,461 

BoUTia 

i» 

12,235 

Abyssinia 

D'Abbadie 

12,226 

M 

Pentiand 

11,870 

Peru 

Humboldt 

11,384 

» 

Pentiand 

9,543 



Humboldt 

9,843 

BoliTia 

Pentiand 

*  Th«  <lepre«BioD  of  tho  Lake  of  Tiberias  viven  in  the  lable,  on  the  authority  of  Lieut. 
Hymnnda,  ia  not  to  be  relied  upon,  aince  ii  diflTera  by  anme  hundred  (^t  from  that  dcter- 
mlnrd  baromelricaily  by  three  different  obaervera,  de  Berton,  Rnaefger,  and  M.  Von  Wil- 
denbnich.  the  mean  of  whirh  fivea  (br  Itn  level  below  the  Mediterranean  7SS  fret;  the 
auinb«'ra  ffiveii  at  pp.  HA  and  it50  will  require  therefore  to  be  corrected.  Tlie  mean  of  the 
Nroitietrical  meaaurernenta  of  Uie  three  travellers  above  mentioned  fivea  for  the  deprea* 
slon  of  the  Dead  Bea  1499|  feet,  or  one  buadred  feet  mora  than  the  tritoiiometrical  moa- 
siifemf  nia  by  Ut ni.  Bymoncta 
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NanM  of  Flaflas,  Moaatalas,  Ao. 


HeiffhU 

raEn^lnh 

Feec. 


CoontriMiii 
which  situated. 


Bogota,  capital  of  New  Grenada. 

Mexico 

Arequipa,  city .•. 

Highest  Tillages  on  the  S.  side  of 

the  Himalaya 

Leh 

Niti,  Tillage 

Daijeeling,  town 

Cabool 

Saka,  capital  of  Enarea,  S^  ll^N. 

Kandahar 

Teheran 

Kashmir,  city 

Hospital  of  Great  St  Bernard  ... 

"        of  8t  Gothard 

St  Veran,  Tillage 

Breuil,  Tillage 

Bareges 

Brian9on,  town i..... 

Jerusalem 

Madrid 

Santiago,  capital  of  Chile 

M&nich 

GencTa  

Turin 

Lima 

Vienna...^ 

Milan  ....« 

Paris,  ObserTatory 

Rome,  Capitol 

Brelin 


8,780 
7,670 
7,862 

18,000 

11,600 

11,478 

7,166 

6,882 
6,060 
6,668 
4,187 
6,818 

8,iia 

6,808 
6,693 
6,684 
4,072 
4,286 
2,666 

1,994 

1.760 

1,764 

1,460 

766 

620 

436 

420 

213 

161 

181 


N.  Grenada 

Mexico 

Peru 

Kumiion 
Thibet 
Kumaon 
Sekim  Hima- 
laya 
Afghanistan 

Ethiopia 
fi 

Persia 
Kashmir 

Alps,  P. 

"      C. 

"      P. 
Pyrenees 
Alps,  M. 
Syria 

Spain 

Chile 

BaTaria 

Switserland 

Piedmont 

Peru 

Austria 

Lombardy 

France 

Italy 

Prussia 


Humboldt 
» 

Pentland 
Strachey 

it 

Webb 
Waugh 

Bumes 
D'Abbadie 
Humboldt 
A.  C. 
Hugel 
A.  B.  L. 


P.  8. 

A.  B.  L. 

»f 

Berton  and 
Rusegger 
A.  B.  L. 
Pentland 
A.B.  L. 


Pentland 
A.  B.  L. 
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PHYSICAL  GXOOftAPHT. 


■  of  Flaflas,! 


DemsTend  

Arsfmt » 

Arpeos 

Beloakkm 

MoaDt  LibaDus. 
Mount  Hor«b  .. 
"  Sinai  .. 
Jebel  Serfoal .... 
Kamen  Peak.... 
Tremel  Peak.... 


14,695 

17.212 

13,197 

11,062 

9,517 

8,593 

7,498 

6,760 

6,397 

5,071 


Persia 

»» 

Asia  Minor 

Altai 

SjriA 


Ural 


Tbomson 

Parrot 

A.C. 

A.B.  L. 
Bfippell 


a 


AFRICA,  AND  ISLANDS  IN  THE  ATLANTIC. 


Mount  Atlas  (Miltsin) 

"       AbbaJarrat...  18«>  lO' N. 

"       Boahat ISO  12' N. 

'       KiUman4Saro..     4<>    0^8. 
(doabtfol) 

Mount  Woflo Lat    e^SO^N. 


"      Dajan 

r       Patra 
Table  Mountain.. 


"  13ol5'N. 
"  10<»42'N. 


Pico  RuIto 

Peak  of  Teneriffe,  or  de  Teyde.. 

Chahorra,  Teneriffe 

Pico  de  Cnii,  Palma 

Lot  Pexoe,  Great  Canary 

Alto  Garaona,  Gomera  

San  Anton,  Ferro 

Asses'  Ears,  FuestaTontura 

Peak  of  Fogo - 


Pico,  Island  of  San  Antonio 

Pico,  Island  of  Pico  

Pico  de  Vara,  Island  of  St.  Mi- 

chaers >. 

Caldeira  de  Sta.  Barbara,  Ter- 

oeira 


11,400 
15,008 
14,862 
20,000 


16,850 

15,740 

14,850 
8,816 

6,056 
12,172 
9,885 
7,780 
6,400 
4,400 
8,907 
2,770 
9,154 

8,815 
7,618 

8,570 

8,500 


Morocco 
Abyssinia 

n 

**  inthe 
Mtns.  of 
the  Moon 

Southern 
Ethiopia 

Northern 
Ethiopia 

Abyssinia 

Cape  of  Good 
Hope 

Madeira 

Canaries 


Cape  Verde 
Islands 


Asores 


WashingUm 
RSpp^ 

ofPhiL 


D'Abbadie* 


A.B.  L. 

Vidal* 

Von  Buoh 
» 

Vidal 


Derille 

Capt  King 
Vidal 


■  From  a  MB.  list  of  s  f rest  number  of  Oeofnipbical  Potitions  and  Heif  hta  determtned 
ky  M.  A.  T.  d'Abbadifl,  during  bia  travels  and  loof  reaidenea  in  Abyaainia,  commonicaied 
to  the  author  through  Mr.  Pentland. 

*  The  Helghta  giyen  on  Captain  Vidara  authority  are  Uken  from  the  elaborate  Burrert 
of  Madeira,  the  Canariea,  and  Aaorea,  executed  under  hia  directioa,  sad  publialied  by  ibt 
Admiralty. 
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NuBM  of  PlaoM,  MoaiitAfiM,  Ac 

HeiffhU 

ineiifli*li 

Feet. 

CmmtriMin 

AntborttiM. 

Pico  de  San  Jorje 

8,498 

8,087 
2,460 

Axorca 
tt 

Vidal 

Morrq  Gordo,  Flores 

Caldeira  de  Corro 

If 

AMERICA. 

ITorth  America : — 

Mount  St  Elias 16,776 

Popocatepetl v 17,717 

Orizaba 17,374 

Iitacihuatl 16,706 

Nevado  of  Toluca 15,542 

Sierra  Nevada 16,170 

Perote  Mountain 13,413 

Fair  Weather  Mountain 14,D25 

Jornllo 4,205 

Yolcan  de  Fuego,  West  Peak IS,  160 

"            .  "        East  Peak 13,050 

Irasu,  or  Volcano  of  Cartage 11,480 

Wettlndiet:^ 

Blue  Moontains 7,277 

La  Soufrifere 6,108 

MonUgne  Pel^ 4,482 

Mount  Garon 4,870 


South  America: — 

La  Silla  de  Caraocas 

Cerro  de  Dnida 

Roraima Lat.  6o  80^  N. 

Plain  of  Bogota 

Volcano  of  Tolima 


Volcano  of  Puraoe  . 

Cumbal. 

Cayambe 


Antisana 

Cotopaxi 

Piehincha 

Chimboraxo .. 

niinissa 

Tunguragua.. 
Bangi! 


8,600 
8,280 
7,460 
8,780 
18,020 

17,084 
16,620 
19,636 

19,187 
18,876 
16,924 
21,424 
17,880 
16,424 
10,188 


N.  America 
Mexico 


N.  America 

Mexico 

Guatemala 


Jamaica 
Guadaloupe 
Martinique 
St  Vincent's 


Venexuela 
ff 

Guiana 

Andes  of  N. 
Grenada 


Andes  of  the 
Equator 


A.  B.  L. 

»» 

Humboldt 

A.  B.  L. 
Humboldt 

t> 

BasUHall 
Phys.  Atlas 


Monnier 
Chisholm 


Humboldt 
ff 

Schomburgk 
Humboldt 


Bousingault 
Humboldt 


Bongeur 
Humboldt 
La  Condar 
mine 


»1< 


PaTBICAL    GXOOftAPHT. 


tMT. 


%a(Km 


t      Feet. 


VikailgU  Pe*k ^ ^ 

Apu-Cniiarann ^ 

Gnaraeoota  Peak,  Suow-Iine 

Cololo Lat.l4»68' 

Voleano  of  Arequipa 

QaeliaU Lat  17°  41^ 

Cbipicani,  or  Kerado  of  Tacora.. 

Pomarape 

Parinaeota 

Sahama 

GoaUteiri Lat  180  23^ 

AAeohama,  8.  Peak. 

"  N.  Peak 

Chachacomani,  N.  Peak 

Angel  Peak.. Lat  16<»  ICK 

Sapaiwasi,  or  Hnayna  Potoei 

Cacaca  Lat  16o  25^ 

La  Mesada,  &  Peak  

IlUmani,  8.  Peak 

Mount  de  las  Litanias 

Miriqoiri  Peak 

Cerro,  or  Mountain  of  Pofcosi 

"  of  Chorolqae, 

near  Tapisa 

Aconcagua  Mountain 


Peak  of  Dofia  Ana 

Tupnngato 

Volcano  of  Antuco 

Volcano  of  Osomo,  or  Llanquihue 

Yanteles 

MInchinmadaTa  Volcano 

Mount  8toke8 


Bothim 
Peru 


BoliTian 


17.525  *  Peru 

17,590 

16,217 

17,«0 

20,.320 

18.765 

19,745 

21,700 

22,080 

22,350 

21,960 

21,286 


21,043 
20,356 
20,115 
20,260 
18,210 
19,856 
21,140 
14,500 
16,100 
16,152 

16,550 
23,910 

16,070 
15,000 
8,918 
7,550 
8,030 
8,000 
6,400 


Chile* 


Patagonia 


Pcntlaad* 


Bedhead 
Beechej  and 

Fltxroy 
Domejka* 

Domeyko 
Fitxroj 


■  The  Heifbui  fiven  in  tbit  UMe  on  Mr.  Pentland**  authority  nave  been  taken  ftoa  hia 
Map  of  •  The  Lacuna  of  Tiiicaca.  and  of  the  Valleya  of  ITucay,  Collac^  and  Desafuadeco,* 
published  in  1848.  ■ 

•  A«  tuted  in  the  text,  p.  M.  The  heiftat  here  anigned  to  the  Peak  of  Anconcma 
dlifert  700  ket  from  that  fiven  by  Captain  Pitzroy.  A  re<alc«latioB.  however,  or  bin 
etensentt  bat  l4$d  u*  to  adopt  a  much  greater  elevatioo  for  the  giant  of  tbe  Chilian  Andea 
than  It  ffiven  by  tJiat  talented  officer. 

Captain  FiUroy't  obwrvationt  place  the  Bammit  of  the  Peak  of  Aconcagua,  which  oa 
hi«  chart  it  incorrectly  designated  at  a  volcano,  in  lat.  3So  38'  30",  long.  TQo  00*  30"  W., 
or  83'  23''  N..  and  lOO*  45"  £.  of  Valparaiso,  or  iu  nearest  distance  about  88A  geographi* 
cal  miltm.  From  a  station  near  Captain  Fitzroy's,  at  Valparaiso.  Captain  Beechey  found 
the  angle  of  elevation  of  Aconcagua,  by  several  very  careful  obeervaiions.  to  be  |o  55'  45", 
the  disianre  from  this  station  to  tbe  Pt^ak  being  88  74  geographical  miles  Prom  a  diwa»> 
aion  of  all  these  data,  the  compiler  of  this  table  has  deduced  for  the  height  of  Aconcagua 
S3,ViO  feet  above  the  sea. 

*  Tbe  heights  given  on  Mr.  Domeyko's  authority  are  taken  (Vom  hia  very  intececting 
papers  on  the  Geology  and  Minea  of  Chile,  inaerted  in  the  Annalea  dea  Minea,  1846^ 
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Naroes  of  Placet,  Mountains,  Sm. 


Heights 

in  Enflisti 

Feet. 


CooBtries  in 
which  sifaated. 


Anthoritiea. 


Mount  Bumej 

Mount  Sarmiento 

Monnt  Darwin 

Fattet  of  the  Andes  :^ 

Pass  of  Rnmihuasi 

"        Altos  de  Toledo 

''        Pacnani 

"         €hiiUatiqai&ai 

"        YUcftaotR,  or  la  Raya  .... 

"        Lm  OttftlilUs... 

"         Pamioo  d'AssHfL^  

•*        la*  Gunnocas.. 

"        Qumdia 

"         el  AtnorsAdero 

"        Come  Cabello, 

Lat  27<»  80'  8. 
"        Dona  Ana 

Lat  290  86'  8. 
"        Porteiaela  de  la  Laguna 

Lat.  30«  16'  8. 

"        La  Cambre 

**        las  Peaquenes,  E.  Pass... 
"        elPortiUo,       W.     " 

Mouniamt  of  Brazil: — 

Itambe  

Villarica  chain,  Serra  da  Piedade 

It4icoluroi  

Isle  of  Boorbon,  highest  point ... 

Monnt  Am botiameQ^  

Adam*  s  Peak  

Monnt  Slamat  or  Tigal 

"       8ttmbang 

"       Gounnong    Pasama,     or 

Ophir 

Volcano  of  Matua 

Peak  of  Unimak 

Mowna  Kea 

Roa 

Tobreonon 

Mount  WcllinE^ton,  or  Koscinsco. 

"       Lindsay....  Lilt.  28o  2(K  8. 

"        Oanohnrng     "     88*  25'  8. 

"      Edgecnmbe 

'*      Egmoflt 

Tongariro  Mountain 

Monnt  Erebus  

"      Terror 

44 


6,800 
6,900 

6,800 


16,160 
16,790 
16,840 
16,160 
14,620 
14,760 
16,628 
14,708 
11,602 
12,860 

14,620 

14,829 

16,676 
12,460 
18,810 
14,870 


6,960 

6,880 

6,760 

8,340 

11,606 

6,162 

11,980 

11,080 

18,840 

4,600 

8,598 

18,963 

18,760 

12,260 

6,600 

6,700 

4,661 

9,630 

8,840 

6,200 

12,867 

10,884 


Patagonia 

Terra  del 

Fuego 


Peru 
ft 

BoHtIa 
tt 

Peru 
tt 

Equator 
tt 

N.  Grenada 
tt 

ChUe 


Madagasear 

Ceylon 

Java 


Sumatra 
Kurile  Is. 
Aleutian  Is. 

8andwieh  Is. 

tt 

Otaheite 
New  Holland 


New  Zealand 


i  Antarctic 


Pitzroy 


Gaye 
Pentland 


Humboldt 

Bougeur 

Humboldt 


Domeyko 


Pentland 
Domeyko 


Esohweg* 


Phys.  Atias 
A.  B.  L. 

Jungfiuhn 


Raffles 

Phys.  AtUs 
t» 

Wilkes 
t$ 

Phys.  Atlai 

8treliiki 

Mitchell 
It 

BidweU 
Dieffenbaoh 

8irJ.C.BoM 


5U 
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LAKES  AND  INLAND  SEAa 


■  of  naeea,  MooMtauH,  Ac. 


Heirhta 
in  Ea«:Iuh 


AathotitaiL 


Sirikol,  sooree  of  the  Oxub 

Manasarowar  and  Raikaa  Tbal ... 

Chnmarari  Lake 

Titieaca 

Lake  Ngami 

Baikal 

Lake  of  Van 

Aral  

Caspian  Sea,  belcw  the  level  of  the 
Ocean 

Dead  Sea,  below  the  Ocean 

Lake  of  Tiberias,  below  the  Ocean 
Lake  Superior 

"    of  Lnoeme ; 

**    of  OeneTa 


16,G30 

16,250 

15,000 

12,847 

2,825 

1,535 

566 

86 

82 

1,812 

828» 

596 

1,407 

1,280 


Pamer 
Tibet 

n 

Pem-Boliria 
8.  Africa 
Asia 
Tnrkej  in 


Syria 
»» 

N.  America 
Switzerland 


Wood 

8trach«7 

Cumiiichaflii 

PentUnd 

Mnrraj 

A.C. 


Rossiaa 

Surraj 
Sjmonda 


Eaehman 


HEIGHTS  OF  SOME  REMARKABLE  INHABITED  PLAOE& 


Ramihnasi,  Post  Station . 


Ajraririni,  Post  Station  

Pati,  Post  Station,  LaL  W>  f/  S. 
vApo  "  "  "  16«18'S. 
Anoochallini,  farm  "    17o  35^  8. 

Tacora,  vUUge "     17o  47'  8. 

Calamarea "    16*54^8. 

Antisana,  farm  

Potosi,  citj 

PuDo,  city  

Oruro,  city  

jb'quaze,  highest  Tillage  in  Ethi- 
opia   

La  Paz,  city 

Miquipampa,  Tillage 

Cnsco,  city 

Quito,  capital  of  the  Eqaator  .... 
Choquisaoa,  capital  of  Boliria... 


15,542 

M,960 
14,400 
14,876 
14,683 
13,690 
13,650 
13,454 
13,330 
12,870 
12,454 

12,235 
12,226 
11,870 
11,384 
9,543 
9,343 


Andes  of 

Gaye 

Pern 

Peru 

>» 

n 

PentUad 

» 

>f 

>» 

»» 

>» 

"- 

Boliria 

ft 

Equator 

Hnmboldl 

BoliTia 

Pentland 

Peru 

>» 

BoUria 

f» 

Abyssinia 

D'Abbadie 

»» 

PenUand 

Peru 

Humboldt 

i> 

Pentland 

Humboldt 

Boliria 

Pentland 

*  Th«  depreMioD  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  viven  in  the  lable,  on  Ihe  authority  of  Lieut. 
Bymnmlt,  it  not  to  be  relied  upon,  since  ii  diflera  by  «ome  hundred  (bet  from  that  deter* 
nined  barnmelrlcally  by  three  diflTerent  obwrrera.  de  Berton,  Rnaeffer,  and  M.  Von  Wit- 
denbnich.  Ihe  mean  of  which  fives  for  its  level  below  the  Mediterranean  7SS  fret;  the 
BunHH'rs  ffiven  at  pp.  85  and  it50  will  require  therefore  to  be  corrected.  The  mean  of  the 
Nrocnetricai  measureroenta  of  the  three  travellers  above  mentioned  gives  for  Uie  depres- 
sion of  the  Dead  Sea  14S3|  feet,  or  one  huadred  feet  more  than  Um  Uftontmietrical  mea- 
surtmenla  by  Lit nt.  Bymoncta 
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NanM  of  Flaflas,  MooaUim,  Ao. 


HeiffhU 

in  EnfflMli 

Feet. 


Coontrin  in 
which  sttoated. 


Bogota,  capital  of  New  Grenada. 

Mexico 

Areqaipa,  city .•• 

Highest  Tillages  on  the  S.  side  of 

the  Himalaya ^ 

Leh 

Niti,  Tillage  

Daijeeling,  town 

Cabool 

Saka,  capiUl  of  Enarea,  S^  IPN. 

Kandahar 

Teheran 

Kashmir,  city 

Hospital  of  Great  St  Bernard  ... 

of  St.  Gothard 

St  Veran,  Tillage 

Breuil,  Tillage 

Bareges 

Brian9on,  town 

Jerusalem 

Madrid 

Santiago,  capital  of  Chile 

Miinich 

GencTa  

Turin 

Lima 

Vienna...^ 

Milan 

Paris,  ObserTatory  

Rome,  Capitol 

Brelin 


8,730 
7,670 
7,862 

18,000 

11.600 

11,473 

7,166 

6,882 
6,060 
6,663 
4,187 
6,818 

8,iia 

6,808 
6,693 
6,684 
4,072 
4,286 
2,666 

1,994 

1,760 

1,764 

1,460 

766 

620 

486 

420 

218 

161 

181 


N.  Grenada 

Mexico 

Peru 

KumsLon 
Thibet 
Kumaon 
Sekim  Hima- 
laya 
Afghanistan 

Ethiopia 
It 

Persia 
Kashmir 

Alps,  P."  " 

"      C. 

"      P. 
Pyrenees 
Alps,  M. 
Syria 

Spain 

Chile 

BaTaria 

Switserland 

Piedmont 

Peru 

Austria 

Lombardy 

France 

Italy 

Prussia 


Humboldt 

Pentland 

Strachey 

Webb 
Waugh 

Bumes 
D'Abbadie 
Humboldt 
A.  C. 
Hugel 
A.B.  L. 


P.  8. 
A.  B.  L. 

Berton  and 
Rusegger 
A.  B.  L. 
Pentland 
A.B.  L. 


Pentland 
A.  B.  L. 
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GLOSSARY. 


A'bibs.     Lat    A  fir-tree.    Specific  name  of  a  tree. 

Abyssi'mica.     Lat.     Ayssinian ;  belonging  or  relat^g  to  Abyssinia. 

Aca'cia.  Qr.  akef  a  point,  and  akio9f  not  subject  to  worms;  a  thorny  tree.  A 
genus  of  the  family  Legnmin6s8B  and  order  Mim688B.  About  300  species  are 
enumerated ;  many  of  them  yield  gum. 

Aca'cia  ara'bica.    Arabian  aoacia. 

Aca'cias.     Trees  belonging  to  the  genus  acacia. 

A'ciD.  A  term  given  by  chemists  to  those  compound  bodies  which  unite  with 
salifiable  bases  to  form  salts :  for  example,  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  oxygen, 
called  sulphuric  acid,  unites  with  magnesia  and  forms  a  salt  namM  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  salts. 

Aci'dulous.     Sourish ;  possessing  aoid  properties. 

Acrocho'rdi.     Lat. ;  plural  of  aorochordns. 

Acrocho'rdus.  From  the  Greek  akrochordon,  a  wart  A  genus  of  non-renomoiu 
ophidians,  whose  bodies  are  entirely  covered  by  scales  resembling  warts:  theta 
scales,  or  rather  squamous  tubercles,  are  small,  numerous,  rhomboidal,  and 
surmounted  by  a  small  horn  or  point,  more  or  less  sharp. 

Adahso'kia.  a  genus  of  plants  named  in  honour  of  Michel  Adanson,  a  famous 
French  botanist,  born  in  1727.  Adan*o'n%a  digita'ta.  Sour  gourd,  or  African 
sour-sop.  Monkeys'  bread  or  Baobab  tree  of  Senegal,  which  is  considered  the 
largest,  or  rather  the  broadestjtree  in  the  world.  '*  Several  measured  by  Adan- 
son,  were  fk'om  sixty-eight  to  seventy-eight  feet  in  circumference,  but  not  ex- 
traordinarily high.  The  trunks  were  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  before 
they  divided  into  many  horixontal  branches,  which  touched  the  ground  at  their 
extremities ;  these  were  from  forty -five  to  fifty-five  feet  long,  and  were  so  large 
that  each  branch  was  equal  to  a  monstrous  tree ;  and  where  the  water  of  a 
neighboring  river  had  washed  away  the  earth,  so  as  to  leave  the  roots  of  one 
of  these  trees  bare  and  open  to  the  sight,  they  measured  110  feet  long,  without 
including  those  parts  of  the  roots  which  remained  covered.  It  yields  a  fruit 
which  resembles  *  gourd,  and  which  serves  for  vessels  of  various  uses ;  the 
bark  furnishes  a  coarse  thread,  which  they  form  into  ropes,  and  into  oloth  with 
which  the  natives  cover  their  middle  from  the  girdle  to  the  knees ;  the  small 
leaves  supply  them  with  food  in  times  of  scarcity,  while  the  large  ones  are 
used  for  covering  their  houses,  or,  by  burning,  for  the  manufacture  of  good 
soap.  At  Sierra  Leone  this  tree  does  not  grow  larger  than  an  orchard  apple 
tree."     Loudon, 

A'dit.  Lat  adeo,  I  approach.  A  horizontal  shaft  or  passage  in  a  mine,  either 
for  access,  or  for  carrying  off  water. 

Africa'mus.     Lat     African ;  belonging  or  relating  to  Africa. 

AaAL'LOCHUM.  From  the  Qr.  aggalomai,  to  beeome  splendid.  A  retinou,  aro* 
matic  wood,  burned  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanefe  for  the  lakt  of  ita  agreeable 
odonr,  from  the  Bxeoeta'ria  amtU'ioeka.    Aloea  wood. 

A'ttAxoua.    From  the  Qr.  a,  privative,  and  Qamo§,  marriaM    Havfaig  no  lez. 
44*  (521) 
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Nmau  of  F]ace%  MwiBtaiiu,  4e, 


Apu-Cormranu ,». 

Gu&racoota  Penkt  Siiow-linG 

Cololo Lat.  14=  58^ 

Vol€aD{>  of  Ar^quipa «,-«,, r.,..*< p.. - 

Queauttt... „„,,  Lat  17«  41^ 

ChipiCAni,  or  Nerado  of  Tacura.. 
Fomarape  .....................^..^^^.^^ 

Farmacota , 

Sflbftma 

Oualateiri.,*.. L^t  18"  2S' 

Ancobuma^  3.  Peak..., ....,.,. 

"  N.  Peak 

ChacftAcamani,  N.  Peak  ......  ...^.. 

AogeJ  P«ak..... Lat.  16**  10' 

Supaiwasi,  or  Huayuft  Fotosi  „.., 

Cacftca Lat.  16«  26' 

La  Meaada,  S.  Peak 

lUinian],  S,  Peak  ♦..*..*.**.»*..,.*„. 

Mount  de  las  Litamaa,.,., 

Miriqmri  Peak 

Cerro,  or  Moiintain  of  Potosl  ..*„ 
"  of  Chwolqua^ 

noar  Tupisa...... ......... ....... 

AconcEigua  Mountain .,****..» 

Peak  of  DaHa  Aoa  *.,,♦...*. 

Tupuugaia....P......* 

Voloauo  of  Antuco 

Volcnno  of  Qaorno,  or  Llanquibue 

Yaoteles .....^... 

Minchifimadava  Volcano  »^,....«i... 
Mouat  Stok«a  .......*,,.,.,..,..,«.,„ 


17,525 
17,590 
1^,217 
17,930 
20,320 
18,705 
1&,745 
21,700 

22,oao 

22.3G0 
21,0(JO 
21,286 

21,043 
20,365 
20,116 
20,260 
18,210 
19,Sa6 
21,140 
14,i>O0 
16,100 
16,152 

16,660 
23,910 

16,070 
15,000 
8,916 
7,650 
8,030 
8,000 
6,400 


Conntne*  ih 


Peru 


BoKria 
Peru 


Bolivian 

.  Audoa 


ChUa* 


Pata  goum 


Adthoritiaa. 


Pentland* 


Redhead 
Beech«y  and 

fitiroy 
Domejka* 

Bomejko 
Fitiroj^ 


'  The  Heifhu  fiven  in  this  table  on  Mr.  Pentland'P  authority  iiaye  been  taken  f^oa  hia 
Map  of  -The  Lasuna  of  Tiiicaca,  and  of  the  Valleya  of  ITucay,  Colla(H  and  DeMguadero,* 
published  in  1848.  /  ^»  •  ^ 

•  Aa  suted  in  the  text,  p.  00.  The  heiirht  here  ataifned  to  the  Peak  of  Anconcaffva 
ditkrt  700  feet  from  that  fiven  by  Captain  Pitzroy.  A  re-calculation,  however,  of  hia 
#tenients  haa  led  ua  to  adopt  a  much  (reaier  elevation  for  the  giant  of  the  Chilian  Andea 
than  ia  aiven  by  that  talented  officer. 

Captain  FiUroy'a  obaervationa  place  the  aummit  of  the  Peak  of  AconeaKua.  which  oa 
hia  chart  ia  incorrectly  deaifnated  aa  a  volcano,  in  lat.  390  38'  30",  long.  70o  00'  30"  W., 
or  83'  23''  N.,  and  lOO*  45"  £.  of  Valparaiao,  or  iu  nearest  distance  about  saJ*,^  geographi* 
cal  milefl.  Emm  a  station  near  Captain  Fitzroy'a,  at  Valparaiao.  Captain  Beechey  found 
the  angle  of  elevation  of  Aconcagua,  by  several  very  careful  obaervationa.  to  be  lo  55'  45", 
the  distance  from  this  stati«)n  lo  the  Peak  being  8fl*74  geographical  miles.  From  a  diwua> 
aion  of  all  these  data,  the  compiler  of  thia  table  haa  deduced  for  the  height  of  Aconcagua 
83,910  feet  above  the  aea. 

*  The  heighta  siven  on  Mr.  Domeyko*a  authority  are  taken  fh>m  hia  very  intefcating 
papera  on  the  Geology  and  Minet  of  Chile,  inaerted  in  the  Annalea  dea  Minea,  184C 
•47,  '48. 
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Names  of  Placet,  Monntaiiis,  Sm. 


Heighta 

inKiiflish 

Feet. 

Coontrin  in 
which  airaated. 

Anthoritiaa. 

6,800 

Patagonia 

Pitiroy 

6,900 

Terra  del 
Fuego 

tt 

6,800 

11 

tt 

16,160 

Peru 

Gaye 

16,790 

»» 

PenUand 

16,840 

BoliTia 

tt 

16,160 

*i 

9* 

14,620 

Peru 

tt 

14,760 

It 

•9 

16,628 

Equator 

Humboldt 

14,708 

>i 

Bougeur 

11,602 

N.  Grenada 

Humboldt 

12,860 

»t 

M 

14,620 

Chile 

Domeyko 

14,829 

»i 

99 

16,676 

>» 

.f» 

12,460 

>» 

PenUand 

18,810 

tt 

Domeyko 

14,370 

»» 

»i 

6.960 

Eschweg* 

6.880 

>» 

6.760 
8,840 

f» 

Phys.  AtlM 

11,606 

Madagasear 

A.B.  L. 

6,162 

Ceylon 

11,930 

Java 

JungHnhn 

11,030 

>» 

11 

18,840 

.  Sumatra 

Raffles 

4,600 

Kurile  l8. 

Phys.  Atlas 

8,598 

Aleutian  Is. 

»> 

13,963 

Sandwich  Is. 

Wilkes 

13,760 

it 

tt 

12,260 

Otaheite 

Phys.  Atias 

6,500 

New  Holland 

Streliiki 

6,700 

» 

Blitohen 

4,661 

tt 

tt 

9,630 

New  Zealand 

BidweU 

8,840 

tt 

Dieffenbaoh 

6,200 

tt 

ti 

12,867 

1  Antarctic 
\     Landa 

Sir  J.  C.  Bom 

10,884 

t» 

Mount  Burney 

Mount  Sarmiento, 

Mount  Darwin 

Fattet  of  the  Andes :^ 

Pass  of  Rumihuasi 

"        Altoi  do  Toledo 

"         Pftcuani  

"        CUulJaDqumni  „., 

"        Tilcanotfv,  or  la  Raya  .... 

"         Laa  GualiUnKa 

"        Parn-mo  d'^BsUaj  

**        las  OAianacaa 

"         Quindiu  

*•        el  Axnorsftd^ro 

"        Come  Cabello, 

Lat  270  80'  S. 
"        Dona  Ana 

Lat  290  86>'  S. 
"        Fortexuela  de  la  Laguna 

Lat  80«  16'  8. 

"        La  Cumbre 

"  las  Peuquenes,  £.  Pass... 
"        elPortillo,       W.     " 

Mouniami  of  Brazil: — 

Itambe 

Tillarica  chain ,  Scrra  da  Piedade 

Itncolutni  

Isle  of  Bourbon,  highest  point ... 

Mount  AtD  bo  tiameoe       

Ad&m's  Peak  

Mount  Slamat  or  Tajal 

"       Sumbung 

"       Gounnong    Pasama,     or 

Ophir 

Volcano  of  Matua 

Peak  of  Unimak 

Mowna  Kea 

Roa 

TobreoTtoa       

Mount  Wellington,  or  Kosciusco. 

"       Lind8ay....Lat  28o  20^  S. 

"       Canobolas    "    88«  26' S. 

"      Edgecumbe 

"      Egmont 

Tongariro  Mountain 

Mount  Erebus 

"      Terror 
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^Mmmmrwwm  mm4  ZtikxM  Thai 
Clbsamran  lMk€  ,  ,-  -  .  . . , , ,  r  - 
Titim^M ..,■■,.., 

Uk*4/  T» i 

A». ' 

Cm^Ub  Sea,  Mmt  die  IcTcl  of  Ac 
OecM » 


Ti&tc 


Stnek^ 


Per«-BeEnA 

8.  Afrkm       '■  Xvtmj 


D<a4  8ca,  Maw  ike  Ocean 

iMkt  of  Tiberiu,  ^eCov  tW  Oeeaa 
iMkt  Smperio/r ^.^..^ 


HEI0HT8  OF  SOME  REMARKABLE  INHABITED  PLACESL 


Boaihqmm,  Poet  Station . 


AjftTirhn,  Poet  Statioo  ^ 

Peti,  Poet  Sution,  LeL  16«    ^  & 

vApo    "      "       "   le^ia^s. 

AnooebaUtiii,  fkrm  "    IT^  3^  & 
Tecora,  ▼Ulage......'*     17®  47^  S. 

CaUmarea "     16«  54^  a 

Antisaoa,  farm  

Potoei,  cit/ 

PoDO,  cit/  

Omro,  eiw  

Arquiutt  highest  Tillage  in  Ethi- 
opia   

La  Pai,  cit/ 

Miquipampa,  Tillage 

Coflco,  cit/ 

Quito,  capital  of  the  Equator  .... 
Chaquieaica,  capital  of  BoliTia... 


15,542 

H,960 
14,400 
14,376 
14,6S3 
18,690 
18,650 
18,454 
18,380 
12,870 
12,454 

12,235 
12,226 
11,870 
11,384 
9,543 
9,343 


Andee  of 

Perm 
Pern 


BoUtU 
Equator 
BoliTia 
Peru 

BoliTia 

Ab/esinia 
Peru 


BoliTia 


Gaje 


Hunboldl 
Pcntland 


ITAbbadie 

Pentland 

Humboldt 

Pentland 

Humboldt 

Pentland 


*  Th«  deprenioD  of  th«  Lake  of  Tiberias  viven  in  ibe  table,  on  the  authority  of  Lieau 
Hymnnda,  la  not  to  be  relied  upon,  since  it  diflfera  by  aome  hundred  (bet  IW>in  that  deter- 
Bitned  barnmetrieally  by  three  different  obaerrefa.  de  Berton.  Rnaegfer,  and  M.  Von  Wii* 
denbrtieh.  the  rneiin  of  which  ftvea  for  itii  level  below  the  Mediterranean  755  fret;  iha 
aumbcra  Rivan  at  pp.  H5  and  250  will  require  therefore  to  be  corrected.  The  mean  of  the 
Mmmatrlcal  meaaureroenta  of  the  three  travellera  above  mentioned  aivea  (br  (he  deprea- 
•Ion  of  the  Dead  0ea  inSi  feat,  or  one  buadred  feet  mora  than  the  trigooonetrical  moa* 
— — — ,  by  Uanl.  Bymomla 
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NamM  of  FlioM,  MmnitaiaB,  A& 


Heifhta 

iaEnKliali 

Feet. 


Coontricfl  in 
which  situated. 


Antborities. 


Bogota,  capital  of  New  Grenada. 

Mexico 

Arequipa,  city .*. 

Highest  Tillages  on  the  S.  side  of 

the  Himalaya ^ 

Leh 

Niti,  Tillage  

Daijeellng,  town 

Cabool 

Saka,  capital  of  Enarea,  S^  ll^N. 

Kandahar 

Teheran 

Kashmir,  city 

Hospital  of  Great  St  Bernard  ... 

"        of  St.  Gothard 

St  Yeran,  Tillage 

Breuil,  Tillage 

Bareges 

Brian9on,  town 

Jerusalem 

Madrid 

Santiago,  capital  of  Chile 

Miinich 

GencTa 

Turin 

Lima 

Vienna...^ 

Milan  ....^ 

Paris,  ObserTatory 

Rome,  Capitol 

Brelin 


8,780 
7,670 
7,862 

18,000 

11,600 

11,478 

7,166 

6,882 
6,060 
6,668 
4,187 
6,818 

8,iia 

6,808 
6,693 
6,684 
4,072 
4,286 
2,666 

1,994 

1,760 

1,764 

1,460 

766 

620 

486 

420 

218 

161 

181 


N.  Grenada 

Mexico 

Peru 

Kumiion 
Thibet 
KumHon 
Sekim  Hima- 
laya 
Afghanistan 

Ethiopia 
i> 

Persia 
Kashmir 

Alps,  P. 

"      C. 

"      P. 
Pyrenees 
Alps,  M. 
Syria 

Spain 

Chile 

BaTaria 

Switserland 

Piedmont 

Peru 

Austria 

Lombardy 

France 

Italy 

Prussia 


Humboldt 
ft 

Pentland 

Strachey 
»» 

Webb 
Waugh 

Barnes 
D'Abbadie 
Humboldt 
A.  C. 
Hugel 
A.B.  L. 


P.  S. 

A.  B.  L. 

tf 

Berton  and 
Busegger 
A.  B.  L. 
Pentland 
A.  B.  L. 


Pentland 
A.B.  L. 
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A'bibs.     Lat    A  fir-tree.     Specific  name  of  a  tree. 

ABrssi'NicA.     Lat     Aystiinian ;  belonging  or  relat\iig  to  Abyssinia. 

Aca'cia.  Gr.  akef  a  point,  and  akiotf  nut  subject  to  worms ;  a  thorny  tre«.  A 
genus  of  the  family  Legamindsss  and  order  Mimdsn.  About  300  ipeeiM  are 
enumerated ;  many  of  tbem  yield  gum. 

Aca'cia  ara'bica.     Arabian  acacia. 

Aca'cias.    Trees  belonging  to  the  genus  acacia. 

A'ciD.  A  term  given  by  chemists  to  those  compoynd  bodies  which  unite  with 
salifiable  bases  to  form  salts :  for  example,  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  oxygen, 
called  sulphuric  acid,  unites  with  magnesia  and  forms  a  fait  namM  lulphatc 
of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  salts. 

Aci'duloub.    Sourish ;  possessing  aoid  properties. 

Acrocho'rdi.     Lat ;  plural  of  aorochordus. 

Acrocho'rdus.  From  the  Greek  akrockordon^  a  wart.  A  genus  of  noB-T«noaioai 
ophidians,  whose  bodies  are  entirely  covered  by  scales  resembling  warts :  theB« 
scales,  or  rather  squamous  tubercles,  are  small,  numerous,  rhomboidal,  tad 
surmounted  by  a  small  horn  or  point,  more  or  less  sharp. 

Adanso'hia.  a  genus  of  plants  named  in  honour  of  Michel  Adanson,  a  famoui 
French  botanist,  bom  in  1727.  Adan*o*nia  digita'ta.  Sour  gourd,  or  Afriean 
sour-sop.  Monkeys'  bread  or  Baobab  tree  of  Senegal,  which  is  considered  the 
largest,  or  rather  the  broadestjtree  in  the  world.  "  Several  measured  by  Adan- 
son, were  from  sixty-eight  to  seventy -eight  feet  in  circumference,  but  not  ex- 
traordinarily high.  The  trunks  were  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  before 
they  divided  into  many  horixontal  branches,  which  touched  the  ground  at  theii 
extremities ;  these  were  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five  feet  long,  and  were  so  large 
that  each  branch  was  equal  to  a  monstrous  tree  ,*  and  where  the  water  of  i 
neighboring  river  had  washed  away  the  earth,  so  as  to  leave  the  rooCs  of  oni 
of  these  trees  bare  and  open  to  the  sight,  they  measured  110  feet  long,  withool 
including  those  parts  of  the  roots  which  remained  covered.  It  yields  a  fhiil 
which  resembles  a  gourd,  and  which  serves  for  vessels  of  various  ates;  th< 
bark  furnishes  a  coarse  thread,  which  they  form  into  ropes,  and  into  cloth  witl 
which  the  natives  cover  their  middle  from  the  girdle  to  the  knees;  the  small 
leaves  supply  them  with  food  in  times  of  scarcity,  while  the  large  ones  an 
used  for  covering  their  houses,  or,  by  burning,  for  the  manufacture  of  gooc 
soap.  At  Sierra  Leone  this  tree  does  not  grow  larger  than  an  orchard  appl< 
tree."     Loudon, 

A'dit.  Lat  adeof  I  approach.  A  horizontal  shaft  or  pasiage  in  a  mine,  eithei 
for  access,  or  for  carrying  off  water. 

AFRiCA'ifDS.     Lat    African  ,*  belonging  or  relating  to  Africa. 

Aoal'lochum.  From  the  Qr.  aggaiomai,  to  become  iplendid.  A  resinow,  aro- 
matic wood,  burned  by  the  Chinese  and  Japancte  for  the  sakt  of  its  agreeabh 
odour,  fh>m  the  AccomiVia  amal'ioeka.    AIoob  wood. 

A'oAMOus.    From  the  Qr.  o,  pnvatiTe,  and  ^mos^  marriage.    Having  no  lez. 
44*  (Ml) 
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A'tfATB.  k  nmme  giTen  to  all  TBiieties  of  qnarti  wbieb  bare  not  a  ritreovis 
aspect;  are  compact,  semi-traosparent,  aod  whose  fracture  resembles  that  of 
wax.  Agates  are  of  varioas  coloars  aod  admit  of  a  fine  polish.  According 
to  Tbeopbrastes  and  Pliny,  the  name  comes  from  the  river  Achates  in  Sicily, 
now  the  Drillo,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  first  agates  were  foand. 

Agla'ia.  From  the  Gr.  ^y/a««,  bcanty,  elegance.  A  genas  of  plants,  trees  or 
shrubs,  of  which  there  are  fire  or  six  species  in  the  Island  of  Java.  The 
odora'ta  is  one. 

A'gca.     Spanish.     Water. 

Ai'ba.  From  the  Gr.  nira^  a  tare,  cockle  weed.  A  genus  of  the  fi^milj  of  Gramf- 
nese,  or  grasses,  of  the  tribe  of  AvenicesB.  Hair-grass.  A.  aafar^tca. 
AnUrctic  hair- grass. 

A1R-FLA5T8.  A  name  given  to  certain  pansitie  plants  which  were  supposed  to 
be  nourished  by  the  air  alone,  without  contact  with  the  soiL  There  are  some 
species  which  will  live  many  months  suspended  by  a  string  in  a  warm  apart- 
ment 

Al'ba,    ) 

Al'bits,  V    Lat     White. 

Al'buic,  j 

Albi'jto.  Spanish.  From  the  Lat  albn9t  white.  Applied  to  individuals  of  the 
human  race,  (and  extended  also  to  some  other  animals),  who  have  white  hair; 
the  iris,  pinkish  or  very  pale ;  and  the  eyes  unable  to  bear  much  light  Albi- 
nos are  most  frequent  in  the  negro  race ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  tme  thai 
there  are  tribes  of  Albinos  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

ALBn'MBB.  From  the  Lat  albvs,  white.  A  chemical  term,  applied  to  an  inune- 
diate  organic  principle,  which  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  white  of  egg. 
Animal  and  vegetable  albumen  are  nearly  the  tame  in  oompoaition. 

Al'kalinb.     Having  properties  of  an  alkalu 

Alchemi'llas  or  Alchemi'lla.  Arabic.  A  genua  of  plants  of  the  fiunily  Roa^ 
cese.     The  A.  vulgarity  common  ladies'  mantle. 

A'loa.    Lat     Sea-w^ed. 

ALOiB.  Plural  of  alga.  Name  of  a  sub-class  of  crypt^gamous  plants,  wbicb  if 
subdivided  into  three  families:  the  Phy'cta,  or  submerged  sea-weeds;  the 
LicheHtf  or  emerged  sea-weed,  and  the  Bytsa'eeat  or  amphibious  sea-weeds. 
The  algSB  or  sea-weeds  are  &gamons  plants  which  live  in  the  air,  on  the  surface 
or  at  the  bottom  of  fresh  or  salt  water ;  they  are  remarkable  for  their  eellolar 
or  filamentous  structure,  into  which  no  vessels  enter.    * 

Alha'ol  Arabic.  Genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Legumin6s8B.  The  alkagi 
maurorum  grows  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt;  a  sweet,  gummy  substance  exudes 
from  the  bark  in  form  of  small  yellowish  grains,  which,  it  appears,  was  the 
manna  the  Hebrews  ate  while  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  Petrea. 

Al'kali  or  al'cali.  A  chemical  term  formerly  applied  to  potash  and  soda:  it 
now  embraces  the  oxides  of  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  barium,  strontium  and 
calcium,  metals  which  decompose  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  absorb, 
that  is,  combine  with  its  oxygen,  giving  out  heat  and  flame. 

A'loe.  Nsme  of  a  genus  of  plants  which  includes  very  many  species.  The 
inspissated  juice  of  several  of  these  species  constitutes  the  varieties  of  the 
medicine  called  Soccotrine,  Borbadoes  cdoes,  Ao. 

Allu'via.     Lat     Plural  of  alluvium. 

Allu'vial.     Of  the  nature  of  alluvium. 

Allu'vion,  )      From  the  Lat  a//iio,  I  wash  upon.   Gravel,  sand,  mud,  and  other 

Allu'vium,  )  transported  matter,  washed  down  by  rivers  and  floods  upon  lands 
not  permanently  submerged  beneath  water.  A  deposit  formed  of  matter  trans- 
ported by  currents  of  water. 

Alpi'sus'  }      ^^^    Alpine;  belonging  or  relating  to  the  Alps. 

Alu'mixum  or  Alumi'biux.     From  aln'men,  alum.     The  metalloid  which  fonm 

the  basu  of  alum ;  of  alumina  or  pure  argil. 
^mary'llis.     From  the  Gr.  amnru9aOf  to  be  resplendent     A  nymph  in  ancient 

mythology.    Name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  forming  the  type  of  the  iSunily  of 
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AmarylUdese,  composed  of  about  sixty  species.  Generallj  they  are  bulboof 
plants,  remarkable  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

Amblyrhy'nchus.  From  the  Gr.  amlluSf  obtuse,  and  rugcho$,  snouk  Name  of 
a  genus  of  iguanian  reptiles. 

A'mbthyst.  From  the  Gr.  amithvBto$f  not  drunk.  The  ancients  gave^his  name 
to  a  stone  in  which  the  wine  red  colour  was  tempered  with  violet  A  riolet 
variety  of  hyaline  quartz. 

Ammo'nia.  a  colourless  gns  of  a  peculiar,  pungent  odour.  It  causes  death  when 
respired;  and  its  strong  alknline  reaction  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  elastic 
fluids.  It  is  liberated  from  all  its  chemical  combinations  by  the  alkalis.  Spirits 
of  hartshorn  is  a  solution  of  this  gas. 

Ammoni'acal.     Of  the  nature  of  ammonia. 

Aif'iiONiTB.  From  the  Lat.  Amtnoti,  a  name  of  Jupiter.  A  fossil  so  called  firoB 
a  supposed  resemblance  to  the  horns  engraven  on  the  heads  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
In  certain  parts  of  England  called  tnake-ttonet.  Ammonites  are  fossil  ihelliy 
rolled  upon  the  same  plane,  consisting  of  a  series  of  separate  chambers,  like 
the  nautilus. 

Amob'phous.  From  the  Gr.  a,  privative,  and  morpJu,  form.  Without  definite 
or  regular  shape. 

Amfk'ljdjb.  Lat  (ampelis),  name  of  a  family  of  birds  in  the  tribe  of  DentU 
r6stres. 

Aupeli'dbjb.  From  the  Gr.  ampelot,  a  vine.  Name  of  the  family  of  Phaner6- 
gamons  plants,  which  includes  the  vine. 

Amphi'biodb.  From  the  Gr.  amphibiot,  two-lived.  Having  the  faculty  of  living 
in  two  elements. 

Amphid'ma.  From  the  Gr.  ampht,  both,  on  all  sides,  and  uma,  that  which  has 
been  moistened.  A  genus  of  Batrachians  in  which  lungs  but  nQ  bronchia 
exist  through  life.  Amphiu'tna  tnenop'oma,  A  kind  of  Batrachian  which  re- 
sembles the  Salamander.     It  is  found  in  Louisiana. 

A'mplitudb.  In  astronomy  denotes  the  angular  distance  of  a  celestial  body,  at 
the  time  it  rises  or  sets,  from  the  east  or  west  points  of  the  boriion.  It  il 
sometimes  used  to  designate  the  horizontal  distance  a  projectile  reaches  when 
thrown  from  a  gun. 

Am'tris.  From  the  Gr.  amurotf  not  perfnmed.  A  genus  of  phaner6gamoiif 
plants,  which  is  the  type  of  the  family  of  Amyri'dea),  which  is  allied  to  the 
family  of  turpentines.  Am'yrit  ffileade'nai$.  The  Balm  of  Gilead.  Am'yri* 
kataf.  The  myrrh  tree.  Am'ynt  opoba'Uamum,  The  opobalsam,  or  balsam 
of  Mecca. 

Axa'nas.  Portngnese.  Pine-apple.  Genus  of  the  family  Bromeli&cesB,  and 
type  of  the  tribe  Anan&cese. 

Andro'xbda.  Mythological  name  of  a  constellation.  Genus  of  the  family  Eri- 
c&cesB,  and  type  of  the  tribe  Andromddeas  or  Andromedas. 

Anoe'lica  arcrrngb'lica.  Garden  Angelica.  Roots  and  seeds  used  in  medU 
cine  as  an  aromatic  stimulant. 

Ahoui'nus.     Lat     Of  the  nature  of  a  snake ;  belonging  or  relating  to  a  snake. 

A'lfBROlD.  From  the  Gr.  o  or  an,  privative,  without,  and  red,  to  flow.  A  name 
given  to  a  kind  of  barometer  which  is  constructed  without  a  liquid  to  counter- 
poise the  air.  The  Aneroid  barometer  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  copper  with  a 
Yery  thin  and  corrugated  end,  partially  exhausted  of  air,  and  hermetically 
sealed.  The  effect  of  the  varying  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  thin  end 
is  magnified  by  a  system  of  levers,  so  as  to  affect  the  index  of  a  dial  like  thai 
of  a  watch  or  clock.  This  is  a  French  invention,  but  was  patented  in  England, 
in  the  year  1844.     See  Bar6nieter. 

Anixa'lcula.     Lat     Plural  of  Animitlculnm. 

Anima'lculb.  a  diminutive  animal.  A  term  used  to  designate  animals  so  small 
that  they  cannot  be  seen  by  the  unassisted  eye. 

AifiiCA'LCULVM.     Lat     Animalcule. 

Ahisa'tum.  Lat  Belonging  or  relating  to  aniseed.  Specific  name  of  the  tree 
which  produces  star-aniseed. 

Avo'lib.  a  kind  of  Saurian,  called  anolt  in  the  Antilles.  Also  called,  loug-lo^d 
Unardf  or  dactfloa. 
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Av'yiUiM    From  ^e  Lftt  onnwy  a  yemr.    Yeftriy.    A  plaai  wbieb  rifw  fttMi  Ihe 

•eeoTreaches  perfeetaon,  and  peiiahes  within  a  year,  i«  termed  an  annnal. 
Avta'bctica.     LaL    ADtarctic 
AxTiLo'pcB  MomrA'MA.   Moantain  Antelope.   A.rmjncapra.   Chamois.   A.ecr*M«-> 

pro.   Common  Antelope.   A.  dorcat,   Qaaelle.   A.  gaaelUu  AlgaaeL   A.  aiJkorr. 

Ifhorr. 
A'htber.    From  the  6r.  anfkeraf  a  flowery  herb.    In  botany :  the  eeeential  part 

of  the  ttamen.  The  small  yellowish  body,  compared  to  a  diminutire  leaf  folde4 

on  itself  which  erowns  the  stamen,  and  in  which  the  pollen  is  formed. 
Avtiqco'rum.     Lat.     Of  the  ancients. 
Apbk'liox.    From  the  Qreek  apo,  from,  and  4iio»,  the  son.    That  point  of  a 

planet's  orbtt  most  distant  from  the  snn ;  opposed  to  periluliim, 
A'PHiDBS.     Plural  of  aphis. 
A'PHU.    Or.    A  plant-louse ;  a  Tine-fretter. 
Apoct'vbjl     From  the  Or.  apo,  far  from,  and  ihioa,  dog:    Haring  the  Tirtne  of 

driring  away  dogs ;  the  plstfit  which  kills  dogs.    Botanical  name  of  a  funilj 

of  which  the  genus  apo'eynum  is  the  type. 
A'ptbsodt'tbb.    From  the  Or.  apien,  without  wings,  and  dmtta,  direr.    A  genvB 

of  birds.     A'ptenody'te*  patagomca,     A  species  of  penguin. 
A'ftbbtx.     From  the  Or.  apUro$,  without  wings.     Name  of  a  genus  of  birda. 
A'qcbods  bocks.     Are  those  formed  by  deposits  from  water. 
A'qdiul.     LaL     An  eagle.     ^OHt7a  alhiciUa,    The  fishing  eagle. 
Abauca'bia.    From  Aratico.    Name  of  a  department  or  Strict  of  Chile  whera 

the  first  species  was  seen.    Name  of  a  genus  of  the  fiunily  of  Conifen.    Jlrmi* 

ea'ria  exceUa,     The  Norfolk  Island  pine. 
Am'BUTtrs.     LaL    A  shrub.    A  genus  of  plants. 
Abctocb'pbalvs.    From  the  Or.  ar4:eo«,  a  bear,  hepikaUj  head.    Name  of  a 

genus  of  mammals. 
Ab'dba.    LaL    A  Heron.    Name  of  a  genus  of  birds.    Ar'dM  Aelia«»    The  San 

Bird. 
A'uBA  OF  suBUDBNCB.  A  gcological  ezprossion  used  to  designate  a  spaee  whSeh 

has  settled. 
Abb'ca.     Cabbage-tree.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Palmsi«    Ar^tm 

eateehu.     The  medicinal  or  betel-nut  palm. 
Abbma'cbous.    From  the  LaL  ar^'aa,  sand.    Bandy ;  of  the  nature  of  sand. 
ABOByTBUM.     LaL     Silvery ;  relating  to  silver. 
Aju>BBTi'rBB0U8.  From  the  LaL  argenttim,  silver,  and  fero,  I  bear.   Containing 

silver. 
Aboilla'ceoub.     From  the  LaL  argilla,  clay  or  argiL     Of  the  nature  of  elay. 
AaeoifAu'TA.     LaL     From  the  Or.  argof  name  of  a  vessel,  and  aoato^  a  navi- 
.  gator.    Name  of  a  genus  of  eephalo'podous  mollusks. 
AbmadiYlo.     Spanish.     Diminutive  of  armado,  armed.    Name  of  a  itiMwfB^ 

of  the  family  of  edent^ta  or  edentates. 
Aboma'ticus.     Lat.     Aromatic;  spicy. 
Ab'sbnic.    a  metal  of  a  shining,  steel  gray  colour.    Heated  in  bontael  with 

atmospheric  air,  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  forms  arsefftoa*  actdy  which  la 

the  poison  commonly  called  arsenic,  or  rat*9  bane.    Arsenic  is  found  in  its 

metallic  state,  in  the  form  oxide  or  arsenious  acid,  or  whito  arsenic ;  and  eom- 

bined  with  sulphur,  forming  orpiment,  and  realgar. 
Abtbmj'sije.  1      A  tribe  of  plants,  of  which  the  genus  Artemisia  Am  the  type. 
Abtbmisias.  )  Many  of  them  are  used  in  medicine. 
Abtb'siait.   From  Arioi«,  name  of  a  province  of  France  where  especial  attention 

has  been  given  to  a  means  of  obtaining  water,  which  consists  in  boring  verUeal 

perforations  of  small  diameter  in  the  exterior  crust  of  the  earth,  frequently  of 

great  depth.     These  are  termed  Artesian  wells. 
Abticvla'ta.   LaL   From  arrtcu/««,  a  joint  or  articulation.  Articulated;  having 

joints  or  artieolations. 
Asclb'piar.    a  name  of  Escalapius.    A  genus  of  phanerogamous  plants.     Aa- 
.    eie'pia*  gigantt'a,     Mudar  of  the  Hindoos.     The  milky  juice  is  very  eaaatio; 

the  bark   of  the  root  as  well  as  the  juice  are  used  in  medicine  by  ih% 

AsiaUcs. 
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A'bpealt.      )      From  the  Or.  a,  priTatiTO,  and  tphako,  I  slip,  or  ofiKaUo;  bita* 
Aspha'ltum.  j  men.     Used  anciently  as   a  oement    A  black,  brittle  bitnmen, 

found  on  the  surface  and  banks  of  the  Dead  Sea,  hence  oalled  the  Asphaltio 

lake. 
Asprodb'lkje.    Name  of  a  family  of  phanerdgamons  plants. 
AsPBTX'iA.     From   the  Or.  a,  privative,  and  aphuxi$,  pulse.     Withont  pnlse. 

Seeming  death  from  suspended  respiration,  from  any  cause,  saoh  as  drowning;, 

strangulation,  or  suffocation. 
Assi'milatk.    From  the  Lat  ad,  and  nmilaref  to  render  similar.    Asrimilation 

is  the  act  by  which  living  bodies  appropriate  and  transform  into  their  own 

substance,  matters  with  which  they  may  be  placed  in  contact.    In  man,  assi- 
milation is  a  function  of  nutrition. 
Asplk'nipo'lia.    Compound  of  atpleniuMf  a  genus  of  femi,  and  folia,  learei. 

Having  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  aspl6nium. 
A'STSR.    From  the  Or.  tuter,  a  star.    A  name  given  to  the  plant  by  the  Greeki 

in  allusion  to  the  radiate  form  of  the  flowers.  Name  of  a  genns  of  planta  which 

forms  the  type  of  the  atteroide*  or  asters — ^literally,  ttar-Jlowert. 
Astra'gali.    Lat.     Plural  of  Astragalus. 
Astra'oalus.    Lat.    Name  of  a  genns  of  phanerdgamons  planta  of  the  family 

of  legttmin6ssB. 
A'toll.    a  chaplet  or  ring  of  coral,  enclosing  a  lagoon  or  portion  of  the  ocean 

in  its  centre. 
Aucd'ba.  )      A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Rhamnoides.    There  is  but  one 
Auku'ba.  )  species,  which  grows  in  Japan.     Aucuba  Japoniea. 
AucHc'ifiA.    From  the  Or.  auchenion,  belonging  to   the  head  or  neck.    Lat. 

Name  of  a  genus  of  mammals,  the  Llama.     Also,  a  genus  of  celedpteroui 

insects. 
AuRi'cuLA.    Lat     Little  ear.    A  genus  of  phanerogamous  plants  of  the  family 

of  PrimuUcesB. 
AuRi'PBROUs.    From  the  Lat.  aurumf  gold,   and  fero,  I  bear.    Gold-bearing^ 

containing  gold. 
Ad'rochs.    An  alteration  of  the  German  Aueroekty  wild-bull.    Their  raee  is  now 

almost  extinct ;  a  few  individuals  are  found  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  Ao. 

Austra'lis  }     ^'"    Belonging  or  reUting  to  the  south. 

Asa'lka.  From  the  Or.  auilea,  burned.  A  genus  of  phanertfgamons  plants  of 
the  family  of  Eric&cesB. 

Azk'darach.  From  the  Arab.  Anadaraeht,  a  name  given  by  Avioenna  to  a 
plant. 

A'zoTi.  )      From  the  Or.  a,  privative,  and  zo'otit  life.    The  name  given  by 

Azo'tic  gas.  J  chemists  to  a  gas,  now  also  called  nitrogen,  which  will  support 
neither  respiration  nor  combustion.  It  constitutes  seventy-nine  per  cent  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  enters  into  the  oomposition  of  all  animal  matter,  except 
fatty  substances,  and  into  a  certain  number  of  ))roximate  vegetable  principles. 

Bacci'pkrum.  Lat  Compound  of  6aeca,  a  berry,  and  fero,  I  bear.  Berry- 
bearing.    Specific  name  of  a  plant 

9alancx  of  torsion,  or  torsion  balancb.  a  machine  invented  by  Coulomb 
for  measuring  the  intensities  of  electric  or  magnetic  forces,  by  establishing  an 
equilibrium  between  them  and  the  force  of  torsion. 

Balub'na.  Lat  A  whale.  Name  of  a  genus  of  mammals,  belonging  to  the  order 
Ceticea.  BahB'na  myttece'tut.  The  common  whale.  Balm'na  gihbo'tau  A 
kind  of  whale  which  has  five  or  six  protuberances  on  its  back. 

Bar'ksia.    a  genus  of  phanerogamous  plants  of  the  family  of  Prote&cess. 

Ba'obab.     See  Adansonia. 

Ba'rium.  From  the  Or.  banu,  heavy.  A  metal  obtained  from  bary'tes  by  Sir 
H.  Davy. 

Baro'mbtbr.  From  the  Or.  barot,  weight,  and  meiron,  a  measure.  An  instn- 
ment  for  measuring  the  weight  of  atmospheric  air. 

bImHi'tSoal.}     Belonging  or  relating  to  the  barometer.  M 
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LAKES  AND  INLAND  SEAS. 


NaoMS  of  Placet,  Moontaina,  4cc. 


Sirikol,  source  of  the  Oxas 

Manasarowar  and  Raikas  Tbal ... 

Chumurari  Lake 

Titicaca 

Lake  Ngami 

Baikal 

Lake  of  Van. 

Aral  

Caspian  Sea,  below  the  level  of  the 
Ocean 

Dead  Sea,  below  the  Ocean 

Lake  of  Tiberias,  below  the  Ocean 
Lake  Superior 

"    of  Lucerne ; 

"    of  GeneTs  


Heirhts 

in  English 

Feet. 


15,GdO 

16,250 

16,000 

12,847 

2,825 

1,636 

566 

86 

82 

1,812 

828« 

596 

1,407 

1,280 


Coontriee  in 
which  aitiMted. 


Pamer 

Tibet 
It 

Peru-Boliria 
S.  Africa 
Asia 
Turkey  in 

Asia 
Asia 


Syria 
»> 

N.  America 
Switxerland 


Aothoritaa. 


Wood 

Strachej 

Qnnningham 

Pentland 

Murray 

A.C. 


Russian 

Surrey 
Symonds 


Eflchmaa 


HEIGHTS  OF  SOME  REMARKABLE  INHABITED  PLAOE& 
Rumihuasi,  Post  Station 


AyaTirini,  Post  Station  

Pati,  Post  Station,  Lat.  16o    5^  S. 
vApo      "        "  "     160  13'  S. 

Anoochallini,  farm  "     17^  85'  S. 

Tacora,  village "     17°  47'  S. 

Calamarca "     16<»  54'  S. 

Antiflana,  farm  

Potosi,  city 

PuDO,  city  

Oruro,  city  

jtrquaze,  highest  village  in  Ethi- 
opia   

La  Paz,  city 

Miquipampa,  village 

Cusco,  city 

Quito,  capital  of  the  Equator  .... 
Chnquisaca,  capital  of  Bolivia... 


15,542 

Andes  of 
Peru 

Oaye 

14,960 

Peru 

»f 

14,400 

}} 

PentUad 

14.876 

it 

»» 

14,688 

>» 

n 

18,690 

»» 

'». 

18,660 

Bolivia 

»f 

18,454 

Equator 

Humboldt 

18,880 

Bolivia 

Pentland 

12,870 

Peru 

>» 

12,454 

BoUvia 

VI 

12,235 

Abyssinia 

D'Abbadie 

12,226 

II 

PenUand 

11,870 

Peru 

Humboldt 

11,384 

tt 

Pentland 

9,543 

Humboldt 

9,848 

Bolivia 

Pentland 

*  The  depression  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  viven  in  ihe  table,  on  the  authority  of  Lieau 
Bymnnds,  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  since  it  differs  by  some  hundred  fiset  flroin  that  deter- 
■lined  bammetrically  by  three  different  obaervera,  de  Berton,  Rnaegf  er,  and  M.  Von  Wil* 
denbnicli,  the  mean  of  whirh  fives  for  its  level  below  the  Mediterranean  7SS  feet;  iha 
BtinHMTB  eiveu  at  pp.  85  and  !259  will  require  therefore  to  be  corrected.  The  mean  of  the 
iteroinetrical  measureroenu  of  the  three  travellers  above  mentioned  rives  for  the  depres- 
sion of  the  Dead  Sea  1493^  feet,  or  one  hundred  Ibel  mora  than  the  trtgonometrical  moa- 
svamenu  by  Lient.  Bymonda 
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NamM  of  FlioM,  MmnitaiaB,  6to. 


HeiRhta 
teEn«liah 

FMt. 


CoantriMia 
which  nluaUML 


Antborities. 


Bogota,  capital  of  New  Grenada. 

Mexico 

Arequipa,  city .•. 

Highest  Tillages  on  the  S.  side  of 

the  Himalaya « 

Leh 

Niti,  village  

Daijeeling,  town 

Cabool ^ 

Saka,  capital  of  Enarea,  S^  ll^N. 

Kandahar.. •• • 

Teheran 

Kashmir,  city 

Hospital  of  Great  St.  Bernard ... 

of  St.  Gothard 

St  Yeran,  Tillage 

Breuil,  Tillage 

Bareges 

Brian9on,  town 

Jerosalem 

Madrid 

Sandago,  capital  of  Chile 

Miinich 

GencTa  

Tnrin 

Lima 

Vienna...^ 

Milan  ....« 

Paris,  ObserTatory 

Rome,  Capitol 

Brelin 


8,730 
7,670 
7,862 

13,000 

11,600 

11,473 

7,166 

6,882 
6,060 
6,663 
4,137 
6,818 

8,iia 

6,808 
6,693 
6,684 
4.072 
4,286 
2,666 


N.  Grenada 

Mexico 

Peru 

Knmiion 
Thibet 
Kumaon 
Sekim  Hima- 
laya 
Afghanistan 
Ethiopia 

Persia 
Kashmir 

Aip8,"p.  '" 

"     C. 

"     P. 
Pyrenees 
Alps,  M. 
Syria 


1,994 

Spain 

1,760 

Chile 

1,764 

BaTaria 

1,460 

Switserland 

766 

Piedmont 

620 

Peru 

436 

Austria 

420 

Lombardy 

218 

France 

161 

Italy 

181 

Prussia 

Humboldt 

Pentland 

Strachey 

Webb 
Waugh 

Barnes 
D'Abbadie 
Humboldt 
A.  C. 
Hugel 
A.B.  L. 


P.  8. 
A.  B.  L. 

Berton  and 
Busegger 
A.  B.  L. 
Pentland 
A.  B.  L. 


Pentland 
A.  B.  L. 


GLOSSARY. 


A'bibs.     Lftt.    A  fir-tree.    Specific  name  of  a  tree. 

ABrssi'NicA.     Lat     Ayssinian ;  belonging  or  relat^g  to  Abyssinia. 

Aca'cia.  Gr.  ake,  a  point,  and  akiot,  not  subject  to  worms ;  a  thorny  tree.  A 
genus  of  the  family  Legumtndsss  and  order  Mimdsce.  Aboat  800  species  are 
enumerated ;  many  of  them  yield  gum. 

Aca'cia  ara'bica.     Arabian  acacia. 

Aca'cias.     Trees  belonging  to  the  genus  acacia. 

A'ciD.  A  term  given  by  chemists  to  those  compoynd  bodies  which  unite  with 
salifiable  bases  to  form  salts :  for  example,  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  oxygen, 
called  sulphuric  acid,  unites  with  magnesia  and  forms  a  salt  namM  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  salts. 

Aci'duloub.    Sourish ;  possessing  aoid  properties. 

Acrocbo'rdi.     Lat. ;  plural  of  aoroebordus. 

Acrocho'rdus.  From  the  Greek  akrochardotif  a  wart.  A  genus  of  non-Tenomoni 
ophidians,  whose  bodies  are  entirely  covered  by  scales  resembling  warts :  these 
scales,  or  rather  squamous  tubercles,  are  small,  numerous,  rhomboidali  and 
surmounted  by  a  small  horn  or  point,  more  or  less  sharp. 

Adanso'hia.  a  genus  of  plants  named  in  honour  of  Michel  Adanson,  a  famous 
French  botanist,  bom  in  1727.  AduH^o'nia  digita'ta.  Sour  gourd,  or  African 
sour-sop.  Monkeys'  bread  or  Baobab  tree  of  Senegal,  which  is  considered  the 
largest,  or  rather  the  broadestjtree  in  the  world.  '*  Several  measured  by  Adan- 
son, were  from  sixty-eight  to  seventy-eight  feet  in  circumference,  but  not  ex- 
traordinarily high.  The  trunks  were  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  before 
they  divided  into  many  horixontal  branches,  which  touched  the  ground  at  their 
extremities ;  these  were  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five  feet  long,  and  were  so  large 
that  each  branch  was  equal  to  a  monstrous  tree ;  and  where  the  water  of  a 
neighboring  river  hod  washed  away  the  earth,  so  as  to  leave  the  rouCs  of  one 
of  these  trees  bare  and  open  to  the  sight,  they  measured  110  feet  long,  without 
including  those  parts  of  the  roots  which  remained  covered.  It  yields  a  fruit 
which  resembles  a  gourd,  and  which  serves  for  vessels  of  various  uses ;  the 
bark  furnishes  a  coarse  thread,  which  they  form  into  ropes,  and  into  oloth  with 
which  the  natives  cover  their  middle  from  the  girdle  to  the  knees;  the  small 
leaves  supply  them  with  food  in  times  of  scarcity,  while  the  large  ones  are 
used  for  covering  their  houses,  or,  by  burning,  for  the  manufacture  of  good 
soap.  At  Sierra  Leone  thia  tree  does  not  grow  larger  than  an  orchard  apple 
tree."     Loudon, 

A'dit.  Lat  adeOf  I  approach.  A  horizontal  shaft  or  passage  in  a  mine,  either 
for  access,  or  for  carrying  off  water. 

Africa'ads.     Lat     African ;  belonging  or  relating  to  Africa. 

A«al'lochum.  From  the  Qr.  aggalomai,  to  become  splendid.  A  resinoas,  aro- 
matic wood,  bamed  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  for  the  sakB  of  ite  agreeaUe 
odonr,  ftismk  the  Bxeoeca'Ha  aagal'laeka.    Aloes  wood. 

A'oAMOus.    From  the  Or.  o,  privative,  and  oamos^  mMrriaffOi    Having  no  sex. 
44*  (Wl) 
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WLyiff* :  »^  «i'.«f*et,  wvi-tra&f^fortxv  aca  «l««ae  fiat  fit  reiemMw  tiut  «f 
vax.  A/:a;u»  are  vf  rsrivaf  evl'/cn  &b4  »iaBix  «ff  a  fee  paSuk.  Aeeorfir^ 
V.  71^4  iJVUit  axi4  FJ&T.  tire  taae  e<C4b«t  frt^a  tL«  rircr  Ac^a&ea  is  Skilj, 
b'^v  t^e  Irrilj'j,  •»  tiit  ciaxkf  of  «bi<)i  ul«  Irrt  a^ies  vere  fMB&d. 
A<>;la'ia.  FrvB  ti««  Or.  >iy'«>«.  't<e&stT.  eleruc>f«.  A  (rextvf  of  i-Iasta,  trecf  or 
»:.rtaM,  </  viidb  tL«T«  are  trt  or  ax  rpebei  ia  tke  Island  of  Jar^     Tke 

A'ccA*     ^%/uakh.     W»««T. 

AfBA^  Vrvim  tlie  Or.  '»t>t.  a  tare.  eo^VI«  vee4.  A  gnwM  of  tb«  fiuulj  oi  Gmaf- 
Be«»   </r   ier«fcfrec,   '/f   tae  tni*   t>f   ATC&i«eaib    Bmir-gnm,     A.  mmimretiem^ 

Aia->'LAV7«.  A  iuu&«  jriren  to  eertaia  panritic  plaata  wkiek  vcre  luinwitJ  t» 
lue  BVQrub«id  bj  th«  air  alcnn^,  vitik<Mit  ecfotart  vhh  the  aoO.  There  are  aoM* 
rp««kt  «bi«b  aUl  lire  aiaaj  BMatits  nup»ded  bj  a  aniag  ia  a  wana  apart- 

■MTSt. 

Al'ba^    ) 

Al'b<  a,  >    Lai.    Wbiie. 

AL'aca,  j 

Atai'f  0.  6paaifb«  From  tb«  Lat.  a/&««,  white.  Applied  to  iadiridaaU  af  tha 
Luioaa  ra^^  (aad  extended  alio  to  aome  other  aaiaaaU),  who  hare  white  hair; 
tb«  iria,  pinkiab  or  rery  pale ;  aod  the  cjea  aaahle  to  bear  Baeh  li^t.  AlbU 
oof  are  aioat  frequent  ia  the  aegro  raee ;  bat  it  doea  aot  aeem  to  be  tnaa  thai 
there  arc  tribei  of  Albiooa  io  aoj  part  of  the  world. 

Al^an'MSK.  FroiB  the  Lai.  <Mm»,  white.  A  eheaiical  term,  applied  to  aa  laMO- 
diate  orgaaio  priadple,  wbfeb  eoo«titate«  the  chief  pari  of  the  white  of  eg§. 
Aoifoal  aad  vegetable  albamen  are  nearij  the  tame  in  eompoaitioB. 

Al'kaliitb.     Having  propertiet  of  an  alkalL 

iLu:uK,ui' uhk%  or  Alcbemi'lla.  Arabic.  A  genoa  of  plants  of  the  fiuaOj  B4)dU 
cem.    The  A.  vuiyaritf  common  ladies'  mantle. 

A'u»A.    LaL    Sea-w^ed, 

Alo>c.  Plural  of  alga.  Name  of  a  •nb-elass  of  crypt^gamoos  plants,  which  is 
suhdlvided  into  three  families:  the  Pkjf'ctw,  or  submerged  sea-weeds;  the 
Ltcheuif  or  emerged  sea-weed,  and  the  B^Ma'etw,  or  amphibious  sea^weeds. 
The  algsi  or  sea-weeds  are  Agamoos  plants  which  live  in  the  air,  on  the  surfaee 
or  at  the  bottom  of  fresh  or  salt  water ;  they  are  remarkable  for  th^  cellalar 
or  filamentous  structure,  into  which  no  vessels  enter.    ' 

Alu a'ol  Arabic  Genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Legumin6s».  The  aUutgi 
mnnrorum  grows  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt;  a  sweet,  gummy  substance  exudes 
tfom  the  bark  in  form  of  small  yellowish  grains,  which,  it  appears,  was  the 
manna  the  Hebrews  ate  while  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  Petrea. 

Al'kali  or  al'cali.  A  chemical  term  formerly  applied  to  potash  and  soda:  it 
now  embraces  the  oxides  of  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  barium,  strontium  and 
calcium,  motels  which  decompose  water  at  ordinary  tempcratores,  and  absorb, 
that  is,  combine  with  its  oxygen,  giving  out  heat  and  flame. 

A'lA)K,  Name  of  a  genus  of  plants  which  includes  very  many  species.  The 
luMpiiStttod  iuice  of  several  of  these  species  constitutes  the  varieties  of  the 
medicine  called  Roccotrine,  Barbadoes  cdoes,  Ao. 

Allu'via.     Lat     Plural  of  alluvium. 

Alm)'viai«     Of  the  nature  of  alluvium. 

Allu'vion,  )      From  the  Lat.  allnof  I  wash  upon.   Qravcl,  sand,  mud,  and  other 

Allu'vium,  )  transported  matter,  washed  down  by  rivers  and  floods  upon  lands 
^  not  permanently  vubmcrgod  beneath  water.  A  deposit  formed  of  matter  trans- 
ported by  currents  of  water. 

AiJ'rxt'M*  f      ^*^    Alpine;  belonging  or  relating  to  the  Alps. 

Aku'MiNUM  or  ALi'Mi'ifiUM.     From  a/N'meii,  alum.    The  metalloid  which  formt 

the  basin  of  alum  ;  of  alumina  or  pure  argil. 
/MAiiv't.LiN.    From  the  Ur.  amaniMo,  to  be  resplendent.    A  nymph  In  ancient 

mythology.    Name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  forming  the  type  of  the  iSuaily  of 
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AmaryllfdesBy  composed  of  about  sixty  species.  Generallj  they  are  bulboof 
plants,  remarkable  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

Amblyrhy'2VCHUs.  From  the  Gr.  amlluSf  obtuse,  and  rugcho$f  snouk  Name  of 
a  genus  of  iguanian  reptiles. 

A'mbthyst.  From  the  Gr.  amithu9to9,  not  drunk.  The  ancients  gave^his  name 
to  a  stone  in  which  the  wine  red  colour  was  tempered  with  violet.  A  violet 
variety  of  hyaline  quartz. 

Avmo'nia.  a  colourless  gns  of  a  peculiar,  pungent  odour.  It  causes  death  when 
respired ;  and  its  strong  alknline  reaction  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  elastic 
fluids.  It  is  liberated  from  all  its  chemical  combinations  by  the  alkalis.  Spirits 
of  hartshorn  is  a  solution  of  this  gas. 

Ammoni'acal.     Of  the  nature  of  ammonia. 

Aif'iioifiTB.  From  the  Lat.  Ammorit  a  name  of  Jupiter.  A  fossil  so  called  firoB 
a  supposed  resemblance  to  the  horns  engraven  on  the  heads  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
In  certain  parts  of  England  called  anake-atonet.  Ammonites  are  fossil  sh6ll% 
rolled  upon  the  same  plane,  consisting  of  a  series  of  separate  chambers,  like 
the  nautilus. 

Amob'phous.  From  the  Gr.  a,  privative,  and  morphe,  form.  Without  definite 
or  regular  shape. 

Ampr'ljdje,  LaL  (amp€li$),  name  of  a  family  of  birds  in  the  tribe  of  DentU 
rtfstres. 

Aupeli'dbjb.  From  the  Gr.  ampelo§,  a  vine.  Name  of  the  family  of  Phaner6- 
gamous  plants,  which  includes  the  vine. 

Amphi'bioub.  From  the  Gr.  amphibioty  two-lived.  Having  the  flskcalty  of  living 
in  two  elements. 

Amphid'ma.  From  the  Gr.  ampki,  both,  on  all  sides,  and  tima,  that  which  has 
been  moistened.  A  genus  of  Batrachians  in  which  lungs  but  uq  bronchiss 
exist  through  life.  Amphiu'ma  menop'oma,  A  kind  of  Batraohian  which  re- 
sembles the  Salamander.     It  is  found  in  Louisiana. 

A'mplitudb.  In  astronomy  denotes  the  angular  distance  of  a  celestial  body,  at 
the  time  it  rises  or  sets,  from  the  east  or  west  points  of  the  horiion.  It  ii 
sometimes  nsed  to  designate  the  horizontal  distance  a  projectile  reaches  when 
thrown  from  a  gun. 

Am'tris.  From  the  Gr.  amurot,  not  perfumed.  A  genus  of  phaner6gamoiis 
plants,  which  is  the  type  of  the  family  of  Amyri'dess,  which  is  allied  to  the 
family  of  turpentines.  Am'yrit  gileade'nti;  The  Balm  of  Gilead.  Am'yriu 
kataf.  The  myrrh  tree.  Am'yrit  opoba'Uamum.  The  opobalsam,  or  balsam 
of  Mecca. 

Ana'mas.  Portugnese.  Pine-apple.  Genus  of  the  family  Bromeli&cess,  and 
type  of  the  tribe  AnaniccsB. 

Andro'mbda.  Mythological  name  of  a  constellation.  Genus  of  the  family  Eri- 
c&eesB,  and  type  of  the  tribe  Androm6deas  or  Andromedas. 

Ange'lica  archrngb'lica.  Garden  Angelica.  Roots  and  seeds  nsed  in  medi^ 
cine  as  an  aromatic  stimulant. 

AffOUi'NUS.     Lat.     Of  the  nature  of  a  snake ;  belonging  or  relating  to  a  snake. 

A'lrBROiD.  From  the  Gr.  o  or  an^  privative,  without,  and  red,  to  flow.  A  name 
given  to  a  kind  of  barometer  which  is  constructed  without  a  liquid  to  counter- 
poise the  air.  The  Aneroid  barometer  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  copper  with  a 
very  thin  and  corrugated  end,  partially  exhausted  of  air,  and  hermetically 
sealed.  The  effect  of  the  varying  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  thin  end 
is  magnified  by  a  system  of  levers,  so  as  to  affect  the  index  of  a  dial  like  that 
of  a  watch  or  clock.  This  is  a  French  invention,  but  was  patented  in  EugUnd, 
in  the  year  1844.     See  Bardroeter. 

AsriMA'LCULA.     Lat     Plural  of  Anim&lculnro. 

Anima'lculb.  A  diminutive  animal.  A  term  used  to  designate  animals  so  small 
that  they  cannot  be  seen  by  the  unassisted  eye. 

Ahima'lculum.     Lat.     Animalcule. 

Anisa'tuv.  Lat  Belonging  or  relating  to  aniseed.  Specific  name  of  the  tree 
which  produces  star-aniseed. 

Ajto'lis.  a  kind  of  Saurian,  called  anolt  in  the  Antilles.  Also  called,  loug-tomi 
lizard,  or  dactyloa. 
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,  reaches  perfeetaon,  asd  perishes  within  »  year,  ia  termed  an  annaal 

Avta'rctica.     LaL    ADtaretie. 

Aktilo'pci  MOirrA'iiA.   Momttain  Antelope.   A.  rvpfeopro.   Chamoit.   A.eerwum' 

pro.   Coiamoii  Antelope.   A.  doretu,   Oaxelle.   A.  gaaeUa.  AlgaaeL   A.  aiJkorr. 

Mhorr. 

A'ntbbii.    From  the  6r.  anthera,  a  flowery  herb.    In  botany:  the  eaaentlnl  part 

of  the  ttamen.  The  small  yellowish  body,  compared  to  a  diminatire  leaf  foldad 

on  itself,  which  crowns  the  stamen,  and  in  which  the  poUen  ia  ionsed. 
Avtiquc'rum.     Lat.     Of  the  ancients. 
Apbb'liox.     From  the  Qreek  apo,  from,  and  i/ios,  the  son.    That  poiMi  of  a 

plaoet'i  orbit  most  distant  from  the  san ;  oppoeed  to  ^en'Ac^toa. 
A'PHIDBS.     Plural  of  aphis. 
A'PBia.    Or.    A  plant-louse ;  a  rine-frvtter. 
Afoct'vbjl     Fr<Mn  the  Or.  apo,  far  from,  and  ihio«,  dog.    HaTing  tha  Tirtna  of 

drirtng  away  dogs ;  the  plstfit  which  kills  dogs.    Botwiical  name  of  a  funilj 

of  which  the  genos  apo'eynum  is  the  type. 
A'ptrsodt'tbs.    From  the  Or.  apten,  without  wings,  and  dwtetf  direr.    A  gena* 

of  birds.     A'ptenody'Ut  patagonica.     A  species  of  penguin. 
A'ftbbtx.     From  the  Or.  apterot,  without  wings.     Name  of  a  genus  of  birda. 
A'qubocs  bocks.     Are  those  formed  by  deposits  from  water. 
A'quiul.     Lat     An  eagle.    Aomi^  albiciUa,    The  fishing  eagle. 
Arauca'ria.    From  Araueo,    Name  of  a  department  or  Strict  of  Chile  whara 

the  first  species  was  seen.    Name  of  a  genus  of  the  fiunily  of  Conifan.    Aran* 

ca'ria  exceUa,     The  Norfolk  Island  pine. 
Aft'BUTua.    Lat.    A  shrub.    A  genus  of  plants. 
Abctocb'pialus.    From  the  Or.  ar4:eo«,  a  bear,  kepkaU,  band.    Name  of  ft 

genus  of  mammals. 
Ab'dba.    Lat.    A  Heron.    Name  of  a  genus  of  birds.    Ar'^Iea  ketimB*    The  Sua 

Bird. 
A'uBA  OF  BUBSiDXNca.  A  geological  expression  used  to  designate  a  spaoe  which 

has  settled. 
Abb'ca.     Cabbage-tree.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Palmm^    Ars'oa 

eateehu.     The  medicinal  or  betel-nut  palm. 
Abbma'cbous.    From  the  Lat  ore'na,  sand.     Bandy ;  of  the  aatoie  of  laad. 
Abobit'tedm.     Lat     Silrery ;  relating  to  silver. 
AjuzBMTi'rBBOUs.  From  the  Lat  argentumf  silver,  and  fero,  I  bear.   Containing 

silver. 
Aboilla'cbous.    From  the  Lat  argilla,  clay  or  argiL     Of  the  nature  of  elay. 
Abgonau'ta.     Lat     From  the  Or.  argo,  name  of  a  ressel,  and  mauUt,  a  naTi- 
.  gator.     Name  of  a  genus  of  oepbalo'podous  moUusks. 
Abmadi'llo.     Spanish.     Diminutive  of  armado,  armed.    Name  of  a  mammal 

of  the  family  of  edent&ta  or  edentates. 
Aboma'ticus.     Lat    Aromatic;  spicy. 
Ab'sbnic.    a  metal  of  a  shining,  steel  gray  colour.    Heated  in  bontact  with 

atmospheric  air,  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  forms  arttniouM  actdy  which  ie 

the  poison  commonly  called  arsenic,  or  rat*$  bans.    Arsenic  is  found  in  ita 

metallio  state,  in  the  form  oxide  or  arsenious  acid,  or  white  arsenic;  and  com- 
bined with  sulphur,  forming  orpiment,  and  realgar. 
Artxmi'sia.  1      A  tribe  of  plants,  of  which  the  genus  Artemisia  ^s  the  type. 
Abtbmibias.  )  Many  of  them  are  used  in  medicine. 
Abtb'sian.   From  Arioit,  name  of  a  province  of  France  where  especial  attention 

has  been  given  to  a  means  of  obtaining  water,  which  consists  in  boring  rerUeal 

perforations  of  small  diameter  in  the  exterior  crust  of  the  earth,  frequently  of 

great  depth.     These  are  termed  Artesian  wells. 
ARTicri.A'TA.   Lnt   From  articul«$f  a  joint  or  articulation.  Articulated;  having 

Joints  or  artisulations. 
Abclb'piaa.    a  name  of  Escalapins.    A  genus  of  phanerogamous  plants.     Aa- 
.    cU'piaa  aiyantt'a,     Mudor  of  the  Hindoos.    The  milky  juice  is  very  eauatic; 

the  bark   of  the  root  as  well  as  the  juice  are  used  in  medidne  by  tha 
^    Aaiatics. 
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Aspha'ltum.  )  men.  Used  anciently  u  a  cement.  A  black,  brittle  bitomen^ 
found  on  the  surface  and  banks  of  the  Dead  Sea,  hence  called  the  Asphaltio 
lake. 

Asphodk'lba.    Name  of  a  family  of  phanerdgamons  plants. 

AsPHTX'iA.  From  the  Qr.  a,  prirative,  and  tphuxit,  pulse.  Without  pulse. 
Beeming  death  from  suspended  respiration,  from  any  cause,  such  as  drowning, 
strangulation,  or  suffocation. 

Assi'milatb.  From  the  Lat.  ad,  and  timilaref  to  render  similar.  Asmmilatioii 
is  the  act  by  which  living  bodies  appropriate  and  transform  into  their  own 
substance,  matters  with  which  they  msy  be  placed  in  contact.  In  man,  assi- 
milation is  a  function  of  nutrition. 

AsPLK'niro'LiA.  Compound  of  vuplenium,  a  genus  of  ferns,  and  folia,  leaves. 
Having  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  aspl^nium. 

A'STBR.  From  the  Or.  aattTf  a  star.  A  name  given  to  the  plant  by  the  Greeks 
in  allusion  to  the  radiate  form  of  the  flowers.  Name  of  a  genus  of  plants  which 
forms  the  type  of  the  cuteroide*  or  asters — ^literally,  $tar-fiowen, 

Astra'oali.    Lat    Plural  of  Astragalus. 

Astra'galus.  Lat.  Name  of  a  genus  of  phanerogamous  plants  of  the  famOj 
of  legumindssB. 

A'toll.  a  chaplet  or  ring  of  coral,  enclosing  a  lagoon  or  portion  of  the  ocean 
in  its  centre. 

Aucd'ba.  )      A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Rhamnoides.    There  is  but  one 

Auku'ba.  I  species,  which  grows  in  Japan.     Aucuba  Japom'ea, 

Auohb'nia.  From  the  Gr.  auchenuMi,  belonging  to  the  head  or  neck.  Lat. 
Name  of  a  genus  of  mammals,  the  Llama.  Also,  a  genus  of  celeOpterous 
insects.  , 

AuRi'cuLA.  Lat  Little  ear.  A  genus  of  phanerogamous  plants  of  the  family 
of  Primul&cesB. 

AuRi'PBROUS.  From  the  Lat  aurum,  gold,  and  fero,  I  bear.  Gold-bearing, 
containing  gold. 

Au'rochs.  An  alteration  of  the  German  Auerockt,  wild-bull.  Their  race  is  now 
almost  extinct;  a  few  individuals  are  found  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  Ae. 

Aubtra'lh  }     ^^    Belonging  or  relaUng  to  the  south. 

Asa' LB  A.  From  the  Gr.  anaUoj  burned.  A  genus  of  phanerogamous  plants  of 
the  family  of  Eric&ceee. 

Aze'darach.  From  the  Arab.  Axadaraeht,  a  name  given  by  Avioenna  to  a 
plant 

A'zoTB.  }      From  the  Gr.  a,  privative,  and  so'on,  life.    The  name  given  by 

Azo'tic  gas.  j  chemists  to  a  gas,  now  also  called  nitrogen,  which  will  support 
neither  respiration  nor  combustion.  It  constitutes  seventy-nine  per  cent  of 
the  aUnosphere,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of  all  animal  matter,  except 
fatty  substances,  and  into  a  certain  number  of  )>roximate  vegetable  principles. 

BAcoi'rBRDif.  Lat  Compound  of  6aeca,  a  berry,  and  /ero,  I  bear.  Berry- 
bearing.     Specific  name  of  a  plant 

Balancb  of  torsion,  or  torsion  balancb.  a  machine  invented  by  Coulomb 
for  measuring  the  intensities  of  electric  or  magnetic  forces,  by  establishing  an 
equilibrium  between  them  and  the  force  of  torsion. 

Bauk'na.  Lat  A  whale.  Name  of  a  genus  of  mammals,  belonging  to  the  order 
Ceticea.  Bala'na  mytteee'tva.  The  common  whale.  Balcs'na  gihbo'tau  A 
kind  of  whale  which  has  five  or  six  protuberances  on  its  back. 

Ban'ksia.    a  genus  of  phanerdgamous  plants  of  the  family  of  Prote&cess. 

Ba'obab.     See  Adansonia. 

Ba'rjdm.  From  the  Gr.  harua,  heavy.  A  metal  obtained  from  bary'tes  by  Sir 
H.  Davy. 

Baro'mbtbr.  From  the  Gr.  haro9f  weight  and  matron,  a  measore.  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  weight  of  atmospheric  air. 

bISoSb'Scal.  }     ^^^^fi  0'  "1»^«  *o  «»«  barometer. 
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BABSnroTo'nA.    A  gmmt  of  p1iaii«r6guB<ras  plantf  of  the  Ikailj  of  lijrUetm,  . 

and  the  type  of  the  tribe  of  BarringttfnuB. 
Baba'lt.    An  Ethiopian  word.    A  black  or  blniah  gray  rock,  harder  than  glaM, 

▼ery  tenaciouSi  and  consequently  difficult  to  break ;  it  is  homogeneona  in  ap- 
pearance, although  essentially  composed  of  pyroxene  and  feldspar,  with  a  largo 

proportion  of  oxide  of  iron  or  titanium.    Basalt  is  considered  by  all  geoiogista 

to  be  a  product  of  igneona  formation. 
Basa'ltic     Belonging  or  relating  to  basalt 
Batrac'hiak.    From  the  Or.  ba'traeko;  a  frog.    The  name  given  by  naturaliati 

to  those  reptiles  which  resemble  frogs  in  their  organisation.     Batracbians 

form  the  fourth  order  in  the  class  of  Reptiles. 
BsAuro'RTiA.    Name  of  a  genus  of  the  family  of  MyrticesBi  named  in  hottonr  of 

Mary,  the  Duchess  of  Beaafort»  who  encouraged  the  study  of  Botany. 
Bb'lbmkitbs.    From  the  Or.  WUmnoHf  a  dart    A  genus  of  dibraaehiata  oopha- 

lopodsy  the  shells  of  which  are  chambered  and  perforated  by  a  siphon,  b«l  in. 

temaL    They  are  long,  straight,  and  oonioal ;  and  oommoniy  called  **  thmder 

stones.*' 
BsRJAifi'HA.    Lat    Beigamin.    A  genus  of  plants  j  also  the  speoifio  oaao  of  ft 

plant 
Bbrni'cla.    Generic  name  of  a  kind  of  goose,  having  a  short  beak.    BemCtla 

eyana'ptercu    The  goose  of  Sboa. 
Bsr'tl.    a  mineral  allied  to  the  emerald.    It  is  transparent  of  a  pale  green 

colour,  and  in  Brasil  it  is  sometimes  sold  under  the  name  of  emerald. 
Bb'tkl.     The  leaf  of  the  betel  or  Siriboa  pepper. 
Bb'tdi.a.    Lat    Birch.    Name  of  a  genus  of  plants.    Bt'tula  aano.    Dwarf 

birch. 
BxtulSi'dbs.    From  betula,  a  birch-tree,  and  Or.  eidot,  resemblance.    Speeiflo 

name  of  a  plant 
BiGHo'iriA.    A  genus  of  plants  named  in  honour  of  the  Abb€  Bignon,  the  Libra- 
rian of  Louis  XIV. 
Bis'm UTH.    From  the  Germ.  Wimtutk^    A  brittle,  yellowish  white  metaL 
BiTU'HBif.    A  combustible  mineral,  composed  of  earbon,  hydrogen,  and  ozygoB. 
Bi'xA  Orlba^ita.    a  plant  which  produces  a  colouring  matter,  called  anmoUa, 
Bo' A.    Name  of  a  genus  of  non-renomous  reptiles. 
Bohk'a.    Specific  name  of  a  tea-plant 
Boh'bax.    From  bombMx,  one  of  the  Greek^ames  of  cotton.    A  genus  of  plants 

of  the  &mUy  Malv&cesB.   Bomhax  Keptaphyllum.   A  kind  of  cotton-treo.   Bom^ 

hax  eeiba.    The  cotton-wood  tree,  mucn  valued  for  making  canoes. 
Beif'Duc.    A  synonym  of  the  Quilandi'na,    Specific  name  of  a  plant 
Bora'cic  acid.    An  acid  obtained  from  borax,  consisting  of  boron  and  oxygon. 
Bora'ssds.    From  the  Or.  horattMf  a  date.    A  genus  of  the  fkmily  of  PaLna. 

JBoroMiM  AahtllifSrmi;     The  £ui-leaved  palm. 
Bo'ratb.    The  salt  resulting  from  a  combination  of  borado  add  and  a  salilaUo 

base,  as  the  borate  of  soda.  ' 
Bo'rax.    Tinkal.    A  natural  compound  of  soda  and  boraoic  add*    ^ 
BoRB.    A  high-crested  wave  where  the  water  is  shallow,  as  on  a  saad-bar. 
Bo'ROif.    A  simple  or  undecomposaUe  snbotanee,  the,  basis  of  borado  add  and 

borax. 

BoRi'cHTBYS.  From  the  Fr.  horgne,  one-eyed  or  blind,  and  the  Or.  uJUkm,  % 
fish.  " 

Borraoi'nb^.    Name  given  by  Jnsdoa  to  a  group  of  plants. 

Borrxr'ia.  From  Borrera,  name  of  a  maa.  A  genus  of  phaBordgamous  plaata 
of  the  family  of  Rubi&cesB. 

Boswk'llia.  a  genus  named  in  honour  of  Dr.  John  BoswelL  Bonoettia  serrofa. 
The  olibannm  tree. 

Bos.  Lat  An  ox.  A  genus  of  mminaUng  mammals,  embradng  several  spe- 
cies. Bo9  urut.  The  Urns.  Bo§  eaff«r.  Cape  bniUo.  Bo$  bulM*lo§,  Coasuon 
buffalo.  Bos  Ameriea'nw,  The  BiioiL  Bo§  mo9eha'tu9.  The  Musk  Ox.  See 
gnt'nient.    The  Yak. . 
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Bo'tavt.    From  the  Gr.  hotane,  plant    The  bnaoh  of  nataral  hittorj  whioh 

ombnoes  the  knowledge  and  itady  of  plants. 
BoTA'inc.    Belonging  or  relating  to  botany. 
Boctl'dbbSi  or  Bowl'sbrs.    Rounded  nuuaea  of  itone^  lying  npon  the  rarfMe,  or 

loosely  imbedded  in  the  soiL 
BouLDKR  roRH ATioHy  or  Erratic  block  formation.    A  geological  term  applied  to  , 

a  part  of  the  dilnvial  drift.    See  Rasohenberger's  Nataral  History. 
Bea.c'tem.    Lat.    Bracte.    Floral  leaves,  different  in  oolour  from  other  leaves. 
Bra'nichia.    Lat.    A  gilL 
BnA'vcjBLiM.    Lat.    Frmn  the  Gr.  bragekot,  the  throat    The  gills  of  fishes. 

They  are  the  breathing  organs  of  fishes;  they  differ  from  langs  both  in  their 

form  and  strnctore. 
Bras'bioa.    Lat    Cabbage. 
Brbo'cia.    Italian.    A  roek  composed  of  an  agglutination  of  angular  firagments. 

When  the  fragments  are  rolled  pebbles,  it  oonstitutes  a  oonglomerate  ro<^| 

ealled  frndding-ttont, 
Brbtisb'tum.    Lat    Brevit,  short  and  tetum,  a  bristle.    A  spedfie  name. 
Brbx'ia.    From  the  Gr.  brexia,  rain;  in  allusion  to  the  protection  fh>m  rain 

afforded  by  its  ample  foliage.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Brexi&oesB. 
Bu'bo.    Lat    An  owL    A  specific  as  well  as  generic  name.    Bubo  maximu9,    A 

kind  of  owL 
Bu'ro.    Lat    A  toad.    Bu/o  Agwi.    A  Brasilian  toad. 
Bu'phaoa.    Lat    From  the  Gr.  6o«,  an  ox,  and  phago,  I  eat    A  genus  of  birds, 

which  includes  the  African  beef-eater. 
Bur'ba.    Lat    A  saek,  a  purse,  or  pouch. 
Bu'tba.    a  genus  of  the  family  of  Papilionicees,  named  in  honour  of  John, 

Count  of  BQte,  a  cultivator  of  botanic  science.    BuUa/ro'ndota  yields  a  gum 

{butea)  whioh  has  been  oonfounded  with  Kino. 

Oac'tl    Iiat    Plural  of  cactus. 

Cac'tds.    From  the  Gr.  kaktotf  spiny  plant    Name  of  a  genus  of  the  family  of 

Caet6oes».      Oaeiut  eocdue'Uifer.     The  ooehineal  eaetus.     Oaetua  opu^nHtu 

Lddian  fig. 
Caca'lia.    Name  of  a  genus  of  phaner6gamous  plants  of  the  famfly  of  Comp6- 

sitss.    Several  speoies  are  useful  as  condiments. 
Caoha'lot,  or  Caohb'u>t.    Fr.    Name  of  the  spermaceti  whale.   tJsed  to  desig- 
nate a  variety  of  the  order  of  Cetaceans,  which  has  teeth  in  both  Jaws. 
Cad'm lUM.    A  white  metal,  much  like  tin.    Ite  ores  are  associated  with  those  of 

sine.    Discovered  in  1818. 
Cadu'covs.    From  the  Lat  eado,  I  fiJL    In  Boteny,  when  a  part  Is  temporary, 

and  soon  disappears  or  falls  off,  it  is  said  to  be  caducous. 
C^ci'li^.    From  the  Lat  eaent,  blind.    A  tribe  of  Bstrachians. 
Cjispito'sa.    Lat    From  emtpett  tarf  or  sod.    Belonging  or  relating  to  Uut 
Ca'tbinb.    Fr.    In  chemistry  the  name  of  the  proximate  principle  of  coffee. 
Ca'japdtb,  1*    A  Malay  name  for  a  greenish,  volatile  oil  used  as  a  remedy  in 
Cajapu'ta,<^  rheumatism,  Ac 
CA'LAMrs.    A  genus  of  phanerdgamous  plants  of  the  family  of  Palms.   Ca'lamui 

draeo.    An  East  Indian  plant  which  yields  an   astringent  substance  called 

Dragon's  blood.     Ca*lamu9  rotan.    The  rattan  plant 
Calca'rbous.   From  the  Lat  ea/x,  eafets,  lime.  Belonging  to  or  relating  to  lime. 

Calcareous  rocks  are  those  of  which  Ihne  forms  a  principal  part 
Calcbola'ria.    From  the  Lat  eaiee'oht^  a  Httle  shoe.    A  remarkable  genus  of 

phaner6gamous  plants  of  the  family  of  Soropbulariicese. 
Cal'cidv.   From  the  Lat  calx,  ealci;  lime.  A  metal  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 

in  1807,  which,  united  with  oxygen,  forms  oxide  ^of  calcium  or  lime. 
Calut'ricbb.    From  the  Gr.  kallttkriXf  having  hixariant  hair.    A  genus  of 

aquatic  plants.    Also  the  name  of  a  genus  of  American  monkeys. 
Calo'ric.    From  the  Lat  eahOf  T  am  warm.    The  term  used  by  ohemisti  to  de- 

ffgnato  the  matter  of  heat. 
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CALOM'no.    Belonging  or  relsting  to  oalorio. 

Caltca'iithus.    From  the  Gr,  kalux,  a  calyx,  and  aniko9,  flower.    A  gennt  of 

the  family  of  CalycanthiceflB. 
Calyptd'hene.    From  the  Gr.  kaluptot,  concealed,  and  meno,  I  remain.    Kama 

of  a  genus  of  birds. 
Cam'brian  system.     From  Cambria  in  Wales.    A  name  giyen  by  geologieta  to 

the  lowest  sedimentary  rocks,  characterized  by  fossil  remains  of  animals  lowest 

in  the  scale  of  organisation,  such  as  corallines,  Ac.  It  is  also  called  the  Sehia- 

tose  system,  on  account  of  its  slaty  nature. 
Cam bl'lia.    A  genus  of  the  family  of  Auranti&cess,  named  in  honour  of  Kamd, 

a  botanist     It  contains  the  tea  plants.     CameVlia  Batanqusu    Lady  Baakl* 

Camellia.     CameVlia  odori/era.     Sweet-smelling  Camellia. 
Campa'iiula.     From  the  Lat.  campanaf  a  bell,  from  the  shape  of  its  corolla.    A 

genus  of  phaner6gamous  plants  of  the  family  of  Campannldcece,  of  whieh  it 

is  the  type.     182  species  are  described. 
Campboro'sva.    From  the  Lat.  eampho'ra,  camphor,  and  the  6r.  otaie,  odour. 

A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Chenopod&cesB. 
Cah'pAora.     Lat.     Camphor.    Belonging  or  relating  to  camphor. 
Cararib'nsis.    Lat    Belonging  or  relating  to  the  Canary  Islands. 
Candbla'brum.    Lat     A  candlestick. 
Ca'niiib.    From  the  Lat  eani«,  a  dog.    Teeth  which  resemble  those  of  a  dog  ara 

so  called ;  the  canine  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  in  man  are  commonly  called  the 

eye-teeth. 
Caou'tchouc.    Gum-elastic ;  India-rubber,  a  substance  obtained  from  the  Jafra'- 

pha  ela'atica,  the  Fieu*  indiea  and  the  Uree'ola  ela'ttica, 
GAPx'irsis.    Lat    Belonging  or  relating  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Caraga'ha.     a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Papilion&cess. 
Car'bov.    From  the  Lat  earbof  charcoaL    A  chemical  element  or  nndeeomposed 

body.     The  diamond  is  pure  carbon.     It  is  the  basis  of  anthracite,  and  of  all 

the  Tarieties  of  mineral  coal,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  constitaents  of  all 

organic  bodies. 
Car'bonatb.   Any  compound  of  carbonic  acid  and  a  salifiable  base,  as  earbonaU 

of  limef  carbonate  of  eoda, 
Carbo'nio  acid,    a  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen. 

Carboniferous.  From  the  Lat  earhOf  coal,  and /«ro,  I  b^^,  coal-bearing';  con- 
taining carbon.    In  geology  the  term  is  applied  to  those  strata  which  contaiA 

coal,  and  to  the  period  when  the  coal-measures  were  formed. 
Cardaih'rb.   Gr.  Name  of  a  plant  A  genus  of  the  family  of  Cmcffera.  Lady^l 

smock.     Cardatni'ne  hire'uta.    Hairy  Cardamine. 
Oar'ddi.   Lat   GenitiYC  case  of  earduve,  a  thistle.    Specific  name  of  a  butterfly. 
Carni'vora.    From  the  Lat  caro,  eamie,  flesh,  and  voro,  1  eat    Name  of  a 

family  of  Mammals. 
CARTiLA'oiirons  FISHES.    A  term  used  to  designate  that  division  of  the  elaas 

of  fishes  which  includes  only  those  having  cartilaginous  instead  of  bony 

skeletons. 
Caryophy'llus.    Lat    A  garden  pink.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  fkmily  of 

Caryophy'UesB.     Caryophy'Uus  aroma' tieue.     The  clove- tree. 
Caryo'ta.    a  genus  of  Palms  of  equatorial  Asia.    The  earyota  urena  deriYoa  its 

specific  name  from  a  burning  sensation  its  fruit  imparts  when  eaten. 
Ca'spia.    Lat    Belonging  or  relating  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Cas'sia.    From  the  Gr.  ka$*\a,  cinnamon.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  famQy  of 

PapilionioesB.    The  genus  contains  more  than  300  species. 
Ca'btanospb'rvum.     From  the  Gr.  ftastaaon,  chestnut,  and  spermo,  fruit    A 

genus  of  the  family  of  Papilionicess. 
CASUARi'NiB.  A  family  of  plants  separated  from  that  of  the  Conifers.   The  eaena- 

ri'na  are  found  in  New  Holland,  and  in  India,  and  are  remarkable  for  the 

absence  of  leaves. 
Cata'lpa.    a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Bignoniioess. 
Cat'bchu.    An  astringent  extract,  used  in  medicine. 
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Cat's  bts.  A  l>eaiitifiil  aiticioas  minend,  penetrated  by  fibm  of  asbestos,  wbieb, 
when  polished,  reflects  an  effulgent^  pearly  ligbty  much  resembling  the  muta- 
ble reflections  from  the  eye  of  a  cat. 

Caulb'rpa.  From  the  Gr.  kaulot,  a  stem,  and  erpOf  I  creep.  A  genus  of  algss 
of  the  family  of  Zoosper'mese.  There  are  about  35  species  of  caol6rpa,  which 
inhabit  equatorial  seaa.  The  eaule'rpa  proli'/era  belongs  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

Ca'yia.     Genos  of  mammals  of  the  family  of  rodents,  including  the  guinea-pig. 

Cr'bds.     Lat.     Name  of  a  genus  of  monkeys ;  the  marmoset. 

Cbcro'pts.    a  genus  of  birds. 

Cedrb'la.     Qenos  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Cedrel&cese. 

Cbi'ba.    Synonym  of  BombaXt  cotton.     Specific  name  of  a  kind  of  cotton. 

Cjbntaure'a.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Synanth6resB-Cyan4resB,  and 
type  of  the  tribe  of  CentanriesB. 

€brati'tb8.   From  the  Or.  keratitetf  homed.   A  generic  name  of  certain  insects. 

Cbkatd'obs.     From  the  Qr.  keratodesy  formed  of  horns.     A  genus  of  mollusks. 

Cbr'bal.  From  the  Lat  eere«,  corn.  Applied  to  grasses  which  produce  the  bread 
corns  ;  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  rice,  Ac. 

Cbrba'lia.    Lat     Name  of  a  tribe  of  grasses. 

Cbrbo'psis.  From  the  Qr.  ibero«,  wax,  and  opm,  aspect  A  genus  of  birds  of  the 
order  of  Palmipedes  and  family  of  Lamellirdstres.  It  is  marked  by  a  wax-lika 
membrane  on  the  beak.     Cereoptiit  atriata.     A  kind  of  goose. 

Cb'rium.  Named  after  the  planet  Ceres.  A  white  brittle  metal  discoyered  in 
1803,  by  Hisinger  and  Berzelius. 

Cer'thia.    Lat    Name  of  a  genus  of  passerine  birds,  commonly  called  oreepen. 

Ceb'vcs.    Lat    A  stag.    A  genus  of  mammals. 

Csta'cea.  From  the  Gr.  keto9,  a  whale.  A  genus  of  pisciform  mammals  that 
bare  fins  in  place  of  feet^  and  inhabit  the  sea.  Name  of  an  order  of  aqoatio 
mammals. 

Chalk.    Earthy  carbonate  of  lime. 

Chahbbrrd  shells,  a  term  used  to  designate  those  shells  of  mollusks  which 
are  divided  internally  into  cells  or  chambers  by  partitions. 

Chamjb'rops.  From  the  Or.  cAamai',  on  the  ground,  and  ropa,  a  brush.  Kams 
of  a  genus  of  palms.     Chama'ropt  hu'milia.     The  dwarf  fan  palm. 

Cbbiro'ptbra.  From  the  Or.  cAetr,  hand,  and  pteron,  a  wing ;  signifying  tha 
hand  has  become  a  wing.     Name  of  a  family  of  mammals,  including  the  bats. 

CHEiROSTE'jioir.  From  the  Gr.  cheir,  hand,  and  «f«moti,  filament  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  family  of  Sterculiicess,  and  tribe  of  BombUcese. 

CHELo'iciAir.  From  the  Or.  chelone,  a  tortoise.  Applied  to  reptiles  resembling 
tortoises. 

Chbl'tdjE.  From  the  Or.  ehelui,  a  tortoise.  A  tribe  of  reptiles  of  the  family 
Emy'des. 

Ghlah'tphorb.  From  the  Or.  chlamua,  a  cloak,  and  phero,  I  bear.  A  genus  of 
mammals  of  the  tribe  of  armadillos. 

CHLE]f  a'cbje.  From  the  Or.  ehlaina,  a  cloak.  A  tribe  of  plants,  native  in  Mada- 
gascar. 

Chloa'xtbbs.    From  the  Or.  ehloroa^  greenish  yellow,  and  anthoa,  flower.     A 

genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Chloanth&cese. 
Crlori'tio.    From  the  Or.  cMoroa,  green.    Belonging  or  relating  to  chlorite,  an 

earthy  mineral  found  in  the  cavities  of  slate  rocks. 
Chroub,  CHRo'MTUif.    From  the  Or.  ehromth  colour.     A  whitish  brittle  metal, 

discovered  by  Vauquelin  in  1797.     In  union  with  oxygen  it  forms  chromic 

acid. 

Cichora'ce  jB.    From  the  Or.  kiehora,  chichory.    A  tribe  of  plants  of  the  family 

of  CompdsitSB. 
Ci'rri.     Plural  of  eirrua, 
Ci'rro-cd'hulub.   a  sondercloud  ,■  a  kind  of  cloud.    The  cirro-cumulus  is  intar- 

mediate  between  the  cirrus  and  oumnlnsi  and  is  composed  of  small  well  defined 

massas,  elosely  arraaged. 
45 
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A'flATK.  A  name  giren  to  all  yarieties  of  quarti  which  have  not  a  yitreoiu 
aspect;  arc  compact,  semi- transparent,  and  whose  fractare  resembles  that  of 
wax.  Agates  are  of  various  colours  and  admit  of  a  fine  polish.  According 
to  Theophrastes  and  Pliny,  the  name  comes  from  the  river  Achates  in  Sicily, 
now  the  Drillo,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  first  agates  were  found. 

Agla'ia.  From  the  Gr.  Afjlniaj  beauty,  elegance.  A  genus  of  plants,  trees  or 
shrubs,  of  which  there  are  five  or  six  species  in  the  Island  of  Java.  The 
odora'ta  is  one. 

A'gua.    Spanish.     Water. 

Ai'ra.  From  the  Gr.  aira,  a  tare,  cookie  weed.  A  genus  of  the  &mily  of  Gramf- 
nese,  or  grasses,  of  the  tribe  of  Aven&ceas.  Hair-grass.  A.  antarctica, 
Antarctic  hair-gross. 

AiR-PLAMTS.  A  name  given  to  certain  parvitie  plants  which  were  supposed  to 
be  nourished  by  the  air  alone,  without  contact  with  the  soil.  There  are  some 
species  which  will  live  many  months  suspended  by  a  string  in  a  warm  apart- 
monL 

Al'ba,    1 

Al'bus,  \    Lat     White. 

Al'bum,  J 

Albi'no.  Spanish.  From  the  Lat  albu9,  white.  Applied  to  individuals  of  the 
human  race,  (and  extended  also  to  some  other  animals),  who  have  white  hair; 
the  iris,  pinkish  or  very  pale ;  and  the  eyes  unable  to  bear  much  light.  Albi- 
nos are  most  frequent  in  the  negro  race ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  tme  thai 
there  are  tribes  of  Albinos  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

ALBn'MBN.  From  the  Lat  albu9,  white.  A  chemical  term,  applied  to  an  inune- 
diate  organio  principle,  whfch  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  white  of  egg. 
Animal  a&d  vegetable  albumen  are  nearly  the  tame  in  oomposition. 

Al'kalinb.     Having  properties  of  an  alkalL 

Alchemi'llas  or  Alchemi'lla.  Arabic.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Roii- 
CC8B.     The  A.  vulgari$,  common  ladies'  mantle. 

A'loa.    Lat    Sea-w^ed. 

JL'lqjr.  Plural  of  alga.  Name  of  a  snb-class  of  crypt6gamoa8  plants,  which  is 
subdivided  into  three  families:  the  Pky'ctcs,  or  submerged  sea-weeds;  the 
LicheHtf  or  emerged  sea- weed,  and  the  Byasa'cea,  or  amphibious  sea- weeds. 
The  algsB  or  sea-weeds  are  dgamous  plants  which  live  in  the  air,  on  the  surfaoe 
or  at  the  bottom  of  fresh  or  salt  water ;  they  are  remarkable  for  their  cellular 
or  filamentous  structure,  into  which  no  vessels  enter. 

Alha'oi.  Arabic.  Genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Legumiu6s8B.  The  alkaf/% 
mauromm  grows  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt ;  a  sweet,  gummy  substance  exudes 
fh>m  the  bark  in  form  of  small  yellowish  grains,  which,  it  appears,  was  the 
manna  the  Hebrews  ate  while  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  Petrea. 

Al'kali  or  al'cali.  A  chemical  term  formerly  applied  to  potash  and  soda:  it 
now  embraces  the  oxides  of  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  barium,  strontium  and 
oalcium,  metals  which  decompose  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  absorb, 
that  is,  combine  with  its  oxygen,  giving  out  heat  and  flame. 

A'loe.  Nsme  of  a  genus  of  plants  which  includes  very  many  species.  The 
inspissated  juice  of  several  of  these  species  constitutes  the  varieties  of  the 
medicine  called  Soccotrine,  Barbadoes  aloes,  4c. 

Allu'via.     Lat     Plural  of  alluvium. 

Allu'vial.     Of  the  nature  of  alluvium. 

Allu'vion,  )      From  the  Lat  allnOf  I  wash  upon.   Gravel,  sand,  mud,  and  other 

Allu'vium,  )  transported  matter,  washed  down  by  rivers  and  floods  upon  lands 
not  permanently  submerged  beneath  water.  A  deposit  formed  of  matter  trans- 
ported by  currents  of  water. 

Alpi'hi's'  f     ^*^    Alpine;  belonging  or  relating  to  the  Alps. 

Alu'minuii  or  ALUifi'xicir.     From  alu'men,  alum.     The  metalloid  which  form* 

the  basis  of  alum ;  of  alumina  or  pure  argil. 
/  hary'llis.    From  the  Gr.  amnrutOf  to  be  resplendent    A  nymph  in  ancient 

mythology.    Name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  forming  the  type  of  the  fkmily  ef 
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AmarylUdete,  composed  of  about  sixty  speciei.  Generally  they  are  Inxlboni 
plaote,  remarkable  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

Amblyrhy'xchus.  From  the  Gr.  amblua,  obtuse,  and  rugchot,  snoutb  Name  of 
a  i;enus  of  iguanian  reptiles. 

A'mbthyst.  From  the  Or.  amithuttotf  not  drunk.  The  ancients  gareHhis  name 
to  a  stone  in  which  the  wine  red  colour  was  tempered  with  violet.  A  Tiolet 
variety  of  hyaline  quartz. 

Am mo'nia.  A  colourless  gns  of  a  peculiar,  pungent  odour.  It  causes  death  when 
respired ;  and  its  strong  alkaline  reaction  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  elastio 
fluids.  It  is  liberated  from  all  its  chemical  combinations  by  the  alkalis.  Spirits 
of  hartshorn  is  a  solution  of  this  gas. 

Ammoxi'acal.     Of  the  nature  of  ammonia. 

Am'monitb.  From  the  Lat  AmmoHf  a  name  of  Jupiter.  A  fossil  so  called  front 
a  supposed  resemblance  to  the  horns  engraven  on  the  heads  of  Jupiter  Ammon* 
In  certain  parts  of  England  oalleol  tnake-ttone*.  Ammonites  are  fossil  sbsll% 
rolled  upon  the  same  plane,  consisting  of  a  series  of  separate  chambers,  like 
the  nautilus. 

Auor'phous.  From  the  6r.  a,  privative,  and  morpht,  form.  Without  definite 
or  regular  shape. 

Ampb'lidjE.  Lat.  (ampelit),  name  of  a  family  of  birds  in  the  tribe  of  Denti- 
rdstres. 

Aiipbli'db  js.  From  the  Qr.  ampeloa,  a  vine.  JName  of  the  family  of  Phaner6» 
gamons  plants,  which  includes  the  vine. 

Amphi'bious.  From  the  6r.  amphibiot,  two-lived.  Having  the  UmtjUj  of  living 
in  two  elements. 

Amphid'ma.  From  the  Gr.  amphu  both,  on  all  sides,  and  ttma,  that  which  has 
been  moistened.  A  genus  of  Batraohians  in  whieh  lungs  but  uq  bronohice 
exist  through  life.  Amphiu'ma  menop'oma,  A  kind  of  Batraohian  which  re- 
sembles the  Salamander.     It  is  found  in  Louisiana. 

A'mplitude.  In  astronomy  denotes  the  angular  distance  of  a  celestial  body,  al 
the  time  it  rises  or  sets,  from  the  east  or  west  points  of  the  horizon.  It  to 
sometimes  used  to  designate  the  horizontal  distance  a  projectile  reaches  wbMi 
thrown  from  a  gun. 

Am'tris.  From  the  Gr.  amuro$f  not  perfumed.  A  genus  of  phanerogamous 
plants,  which  is  the  type  of  the  family  of  Amyri'dess,  which  is  allied  to  the 
family  of  turpentines.  Am'yrtt  gileade'naU,  The  Balm  of  Gilead.  Am'yriM 
kataf.  The  myrrh  tree.  Am'^Ht  opoba'Uamum.  The  opobalsam,  or  balsam 
of  Mecca. 

Ana'nas.  Portuguese.  Pine-apple.  Genus  of  the  family  Bromeliicess,  and 
type  of  the  tribe  Ananicese. 

Andro'm BDA.  Mythological  name  of  a  constellation.  Genus  of  the  family  £ri- 
cioesB,  and  type  of  the  tribe  Androm6deaB  or  Andromedas. 

Axgb'lica  archbnob'ltca.  Garden  Angelica.  Roots  and  seeds  used  in  medi- 
cine as  an  aromatic  stimulant. 

Anoui'xds.     Lat.     Of  the  nature  of  a  snake;  belonging  or  relating  to  a  snake. 

A'NEROID.  From  the  Gr.  a  or  aa,  privative,  without,  and  red,  to  flow.  A  name 
given  to  a  kind  of  barometer  which  is  constructed  without  a  liquid  to  counter- 
poise the  air.  The  Aneroid  barometer  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  copper  with  a 
very  thin  and  corrugated  end,  partially  exhausted  of  air,  and  hermetically 
sealed.  The  effect  of  the  varying  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  thin  end 
is  magnified  by  a  system  of  levers,  so  as  to  affect  the  index  of  a  dial  like  that 
of  a  watch  or  clock.  This  is  a  French  invention,  but  was  patented  in  England, 
in  the  year  1844.     See  Bar6meter. 

Anim a'lcula.     Lat     Plural  of  Animiilculuro. 

Anima'lculb.  a  diminutive  animal.  A  term  used  to  designate  animals  so  small 
that  they  cannot  be  seen  by  the  unassisted  eye. 

Anima'lculuh.     Lat.     Animalcule. 

Anisa'tum.  Lat  Belonging  or  relating  to  aniseed.  Specific  name  of  the  tree 
which  produces  star-aniseed. 

Avo'us.  A  kind  of  Saurian,  called  anoli  in  the  Antilles.  Also  called,  (oN^Msd 
liMard,  or  dact^floa. 
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Ajr'mrjLL.    From  tbe  Lat  annuB,  a  year.    Yearly.    A  plant  which  ritai  from  tht 

Beea7 reaches  perfection,  and  perbhes  within  a  year,  is  termed  an  annual. 
Avta'rctica.     Lat    Antarctic. 

AiTTiLo'pcs  MOirrA.'NA.   Mountain  Antelope.   A.  rttjncapra.   Chamois.   A.eervitO' 
prcu    Common  Antelope.   A.  doreoM.   Gazelle.   A.gaaelUu   AigmieL   A^mhfrr, 

Mhorr. 
A'kthbr.    From  tbe  Qr.  anthem^  a  flowery  herb.    In  botany:  the  essential  part 

of  the  stamen.   The  small  yellowish  body,  compared  to  a  diminutive  leaf  folded 

on  itself,  which  crowns  the  stamen,  and  in  which  the  pollen  ii  formed. 
Ahtiquo'bum.     Lat.     Of  the  ancients. 
Apbb'lion.     From  the  Greek  apo,  from,  and  Sliot,  the  snn.    That  point  of  a 

planet's  orbit  most  distant  from  the  inn ;  opposed  to  periktUam, 
A'PHiDBS.    Plural  of  aphis. 
A'PHis.     Gr.    A  plant-louse ;  a  vine-fretter. 
ApocT'irBJi.    From  the  Gr.  apo,  (kr  from,  and  huom,  dog.    Earing  tbe  Tirtoe  of 

driring  away  dogs ;  the  plant  which  kills  dogs.    Botanical  name  of  a  lamily 

of  which  the  genus  apo'eynum  is  the  type. 
A'PTENOor'TBS.    From  the  Gr.  apten,  without  wings,  and  dwlet,  direr.    A  genot 

of  birds.     A'ptenody'let  patagonica.     A  species  of  penguin. 
A'PTBurx.     From  the  Gr.  apteroa,  without  wings.    Name  of  a  genus  of  birda. 
A'queous  rocks.     Are  those  formed  by  deposits  from  water. 
A'quila.     Lat     An  eagle.     Aauila  albieiUa,     The  fishing  eagle. 
Arauca'ria.     From  Arauco.    Name  of  a  department  or  district  of  Chile  whtra 

the  first  species  was  seen.    Name  of  a  genus  of  the  fiunily  of  Conifen.    Armm^ 

ea'ria  exceUa,     Tbe  Norfolk  Island  pioe. 
Aa'BUTns.     Lat    A  shrub.    A  genus  of  plants. 
AacTOCB'PBALUs.    From  the  Gr.  aribtoe,  a  bear,  kepkaU,  head.    Name  of  a 

genus  of  mammals. 
Ar'dba.    Lat    A  Uoron.    Name  of  a  genni  of  birds.    Ar'dea  heOoM*    The  Sua 

Bird. 
A'uBA  OF  SUB8IDBHCE.  A  gcological  expresslon  used  to  designate  a  spaee  whidi 

has  settled. 
Arb'ca.     Cabbage-tree.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Palmm^    Artfta 

eateehu.    The  medicinal  or  betel-nut  palm. 
Abbn a'cbous.    From  the  Lat  are'na,  sand.    Sandy ;  of  the  nature  of  sand. 
Argbx'tbum.     Lat     Silvery ;  relating  to  silver. 
Abgbmti'pbroub.   From  the  Lat  argentum,  silver,  and  /ero,  1  bear.    Containing 

silver. 
Abgilla'ceous.    From  the  Lat  argilla,  clay  or  argiL     Of  the  nature  of  day. 
Argonau'ta.     Lat     From  tbe  Gr.  argo,  name  of  a  vessel,  and  mautea,  a  navU 
.  gator.     Name  of  a  genus  of  oepbalo'podous  mollusks. 
Armadi'llo.     Spanish.    Diminutive  of  armatiOf  armed.    Name  of  a  mammal 

of  the  family  of  edent4ta  or  edentates. 
Aroma'ticdh.     Lat     Aromatic;  spicy. 
Ar'sbhic.    a  metal  of  a  shining,  steel  gray  colour.    Heated  in  Contact  wHh 

atmospheric  air,  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  forms  artenioua  acid,  which  ta 

the  poison  commonly  called  arsenic,  or  ra^t  ban*.    Arsenic  is  found  in  its 

metaillic  state,  in  the  form  oxide  or  araenious  acid,  or  white  arsenic ;  and  com- 
bined with  sulphur,  forming  orpiment,  and  realgar. 
ARTBMi'siiC.  I     A  tribe  of  plants,  of  which  the  genus  Artemisia  Ab  the  type. 
Artbuisias.  )  Many  of  them  are  used  in  medicine. 
Artb'sian.   From  Artoi*,  name  of  a  province  of  France  where  especial  attention 

has  been  given  to  a  means  of  obtaining  water,  which  consists  in  boring  rertieal 

perforations  of  small  diameter  in  the  exterior  crust  of  the  earth,  frequently  of 

great  depth.     These  are  termed  Artesian  wells. 
Arttcula'ta.   Lat   From  ar/tcu/tit,  a  joint  or  articulation.  Articulated ;  having 

joints  or  artieulations. 
Asclb'piar.    a  name  of  Esoalapius.    A  genus  of  phanerogamous  plants.    A»» 
.    cle'pint  gigaute'a,     Mudar  of  the  Hindoos.     The  milky  juice  is  very  eanitio; 

the  bark   of  tbe  root  as  well  as  the  juice  are  oaed  in  medicine  by  *tha 
^    Asiatics. 
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A'sPBiXT.      )      From  the  Or.  ct,  privativei  and  tphalto,  I  slip,  or  aapkako;  bifcu- 
Aspha'ltum.  I  men.     Uaed  anciently  as   a  cement.    A  black,  brittle  bitomeny 

found  on  the  surface  and  banks  of  the  Dead  Sea,  hence  called  the  Asphaltio 

lake. 
AsPHODK'LBiB.    Name  of  a  family  of  phaner6garaons  plants. 
AsPHTX'iA.     From   the  Qr.  a,  privative,  and  aphuxia,  pulse.     Without  pulse. 

Seeming  death  from  suspended  respiration,  from  any  cause,  such  as  drowning, 

strangulation,  or  suffocation. 
Assi'milatb.    From  the  Lat  ad,  and  aimilaref  to  render  similar.    Asmmilation 

is  the  act  by  which  living  bodies  appropriate  and  transform  into  their  own 

substance,  matters  with  which  they  may  be  placed  in  contact.    In  man,  assi- 
milation is  a  function  of  nutrition. 
Asplk'nipo'lia.    Compound  of  atplenium,  a  genns  of  ferns,  and  folia,  leayes. 

Having  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  aspl^nium. 
A'STBR.    From  the  Or.  omUt,  a  star.    A  name  given  to  the  plant  by  the  Oreekt 

in  allusion  to  the  radiate  form  of  the  flowers.  Name  of  a  genus  of  plants  which 

forms  the  type  of  the  <uteroxde*  or  asters — literally,  atar-fifnoen, 
Astra'oall    Lat    Plural  of  Astragalus. 
Astra'galus.    Lat.    Name  of  a  genus  of  phaner6gamous  plants  of  the  fiunilj 

of  legumin6s8B. 
A'toll.    a  ohaplet  or  ring  of  coral,  enclosing  a  lagoon  or  portion  of  the  ocean 

in  its  centre. 
Aucd'ba.  )      A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Rhamnoides.    There  is  but  one 
Auku'ba.  ]  species,  which  grows  in  Japan.     Aucuba  Japoniea, 
Auchb'nia.     From  the  Qr.  auchenioa,  belonging  to  the  head  or  neck.     Lat. 

Name  of  a  genus  of  mammals,  the  Llama.     Also,  a  genus  of  coleopterous 

insects. 
AuRi'cuLA.    Lat    Little  ear.    A  genus  of  phanerogamous  plants  of  the  family 

of  PrimuIicesB. 
AuRi'PBROus.    From  the  Lat  aurumf  gold,  and  ftro,  I  bear.'   Oold-bearingi 

containing  gold. 
Au'rochs.    An  alteration  of  the  Oerman  Aueroehtf  wild-bull.    Their  raee  is  now 

almost  extinct;  a  few  individuals  are  found  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  Ae. 

A  ^flot'l'f-  \     I«ftt-    Belonging  or  relating  to  the  south. 

AUBTRA  Ills.  J 

As  a' LB  A.  From  the  Or.  osii^eo,  burned.  A  genus  of  phanerogamous  plants  of 
the  family  of  Erie&ceas. 

Aze'darach.  From  the  Arab.  Aaadarachtf  a  name  given  by  Avieenna  to  a 
plant 

A'zoTB.  }      From  the  Or.  a,  privative,  and  no'on,  life.    The  name  given  by 

Azo'tic  6AS.  J  chemists  to  a  gas,  now  also  called  nitrogen,  which  will  support 
neither  respiration  nor  combustion.  It  constitutes  seventy-nine  per  cent  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of  all  animal  matter,  except 
fatty  substances,  and  into  a  certain  number  of  proximate  vegetable  principles. 

BACci'PBRDif.  Lat  Compound  of  haccc^  a  berry,  and  ftro,  I  bear.  Berry- 
bearing.    Specific  name  of  a  plant 

Balarcb  of  torsion,  or  torsion  balancb.  a  machine  invented  by  Coulomb 
for  measuring  the  intensities  of  electric  or  magnetic  forces,  by  establishing  an 
equilibrium  between  them  and  the  force  of  torsion. 

BALiV'NA.  Lat  A  whale.  Name  of  a  genus  of  mammals,  belonging  to  the  order 
Cet&cea.  BaUg'na  myateee'tua.  The  common  whale.  Balcs'na  gibbo'aau  A 
kind  of  whale  which  has  five  or  six  protuberances  on  its  back. 

Ban'kria.    a  genus  of  phanerdgamoos  plants  of  the  family  of  Prote&oess. 

Ba'obab.     See  Adansonia. 

Ba'ridh.  From  the  Or.  harMa,  heavy.  A  metal  obtained  from  bary'tes  by  Sir 
H.  Davy. 

Baro'mbtbr.  From  the  Or.  haroat  weight,  and  metron,  a  measore.  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  weight  of  atmospheric  air. 

bImJb'tScal.  }     Belonging  or  relating  to  the  barometer. 
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Bbv/avi'va.    Lat.    Bcnjaaia.    A  gcaae  ef  plaBta;  aba  tte  ■pacMt  mamm  of  a 

fint. 
Bbkvi'cla.    Oeaerie  aaaie  of  a  kind  af  gooee,  hariiig  a  short  hcak.    BcraTcia 

tj/ana'pUra.    The  gooee  of  6bo«. 
BsR'rL.    A  miDeral  allied  to  the  emerald.    It  ie  traoflparent,  of  a  pale  greoB 

tAtmr,  aod  in  Brasil  it  it  aoaietimea  sold  mder  the  naoM  of  eaerahL 
Bk'tel.     The  leaf  of  the  betel  or  Siriboa  pepper. 
Bs'm^A.    Lat.    Birch.    Kama  ef  a  gcnaa  of  plaata.    B^tmim  aMMk    Dwarf 


Bvrriita'DKf.    From  heiula,  a  birdt-tree,  and  6r.  eido^,  reeembla»ea.    Specifto 

same  of*  plant 
Biavo'viA.    A  genos  of  plants  named  in  hononr  of  the  Abb<  Binoa,  the  Liht». 

riaa  of  Lonis  XIY. 
Bfs'tf  OTH.    From  the  Oerm.  Wi^mutk.    A  brittle,  yellowish  while  metaL 
Bmr'M  an.    A  eombostable  mineral,  compoeed  of  oarbon,  hydrogen,  and  •xygtm* 
Bi'xA  OmLBA'vA.    A  plant  which  prodaces  a  coUMiring  matter,  ealled  aaaoWow 
Bo'a.    Name  cf  a  genos  of  non-yenomons  reptiles. 
Bob  a' A.    fipeeifie  name  of  a  tea-plant 
Bom'bax.    From  hombmx,  one  of  the  Greek^ames  of  eotton.    A  genns  ef  plantt 

of  the  fiunilj  Malviceae.   Bomhax  keptaphyllum.   A  kind  of  cotton-tree.   JBooi- 

hax  emiha.    The  eotton -wood  tree,  mocn  rained  for  making  oaaoes. 
Bou'duo.     a  sjnonjrm  of  the  Ouilandi'na.     Specific  name  of  a  plant 
Bosa'oio  acid.    An  acid  obtained  from  borax,  consisting  of  boron  and  oxygen. 
Bora'ssus.    From  the  Gr.  horauo;  a  date.    A  genns  of  the  fkmily  of  Pabna. 

JioroMut  fiabellifSrmu,    The  £ui-leared  palm. 
Bo'batb.    The  salt  resulting  from  a  combination  of  borado  add  and  a  laliiaUa 

base,  as  the  borate  of  soda. 
Bo'bax.    TInkal.    A  natural  compound  of  soda  and  borade  add.    ^ 
BoRB.    A  higb.crested  ware  where  the  water  is  shallow,  as  en  a  saad-bar. 
Bo'Boir.    A  simple  or  undecomposaUe  subotanoe,  the«  basis  of  borado  add  and 

borax. 

BoRi'cRTBYS.    From  the  Fr.  horgne,  one-eyed  or  blind,  and  the  Gr.  idUAas,  % 
flib.  " 

BoRRAoi'NB^.    Name  giren  by  JoidMi  to  a  group  of  plants. 

Borrrr'ia.     From  Borrera,  name  of  a  maa.    A  genns  of  phaaerdgamoiis  plants 

o(  the  family  of  Rubidcen. 
Bos wr'lua.   a  genus  named  in  honour  of  Dr.  John  BoswelL  Botwettta  serrefe. 

The  olibanum  tree. 
Bos.     Lat    An  ox.    A  genus  of  ruminating  mammals,  embradng  seTeral  spe- 

o\t>n.    Bo*  uru9.   The  Urns.   B09  tnffw.   Cape  buffalo.  Bo9  hivhoflM,  Common 

huflfalo.    Bo9  iim«rica'niM.    The  BisoiL  Bot  aioseAa'hft.    The  Musk  Ox.   See 

^fN'N/tfNi.    The  Yak. . 
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Bo'tavt.    From  the  Qr.  hotane,  plant.    The  bnaoh  of  natural  hiitory  whioh 

embraces  the  knowledge  and  stadj  of  pUnte. 
Bota'vic.    Belooging  or  relating  to  botany. 
Boctl'dbbs,  or  Bowl'dbrs.    Rounded  masaee  of  itone  lying  npon  the  rarfMe,  or 

loosely  imbedded  in  the  soil. 
BouLDBB  roRM ATioH,  or  Erratic  block  formation.    A  geological  term  applied  to , 

a  part  of  the  dilttvial  drift.     See  Rnsohenberger's  Natural  History. 
Brac'tbji.    Lat»    Bracts.    ITloral  leaves,  different  in  colour  from  other  learea. 
Bra'hichia.    LaL    A  gilL 
BBA'vcHiJk    LaL    From  the  Gr.  braffekotf  the  throat    The  gills  of  fishes. 

They  are  the  breathing  organs  of  fishes;  they  differ  from  lungs  both  in  their 

form  and  structure. 
Bras'bica.    Lat.    Cabbage. 
Brbc'oia.    Italian.    A  rock  composed  of  an  agglutination  of  angular  firagments. 

When  the  f^^gments  are  rolled  pebbles,  it  eonstitntes  a  conglomerate  rod^i 

called  fmdding-Hone, 
Brbtisb'tum.    Lat    Brevit,  short,  and  teium,  a  bristle.    A  specific  name. 
Brbx'ia.    From  the  Or.  brexia,  rain;  in  allusion  to  the  protection  fh>m  rain 

afforded  by  its  ample  foliage.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Brexi&cess. 
Bu'bo.    Lat    An  owL    A  specific  as  well  as  generic  name.    Bubo  maximua,    A 

kind  of  owL 
Bv'ro.    Lat    A  toad.    Bu/o  Agwi.    A  Brasilian  toad. 
Bu'PHAOA.    Lat    From  the  Qr.  hot,  an  oz,  and  phago,  I  eat    A  genus  of  birdiy 

which  includes  the  AlHcan  beef-eater. 
Bub'sa.    Lat    A  sack,  a  purse,  or  pouch. 
Bu'tba.    a  genus  of  the  family  of  Papilionicess,  named  in  honour  of  John, 

Count  of  Bute,  a  cultivator  of  botanic  science.    Bufa  fro'ndo»a  yields  a  gum 

{bnUa)  which  has  been  confounded  with  Kino. 

Cac'ti.    Lat    Plural  of  cactus. 

Cac'tus.    From  the  Gr.  kaktoa,  spiny  plant    Name  of  a  genus  of  the  fkmily  of 

CaetAoem.     GadtM  eoeei»e'Ui/er»     The  coehineal  eaetns.     Oaohu  opu'niuu 

Lddian  fig. 
Caca'lia.    Name  of  a  genus  of  phaner6gamous  plants  of  the  family  of  Comp6- 

sitss.    Several  speoies  are  useful  as  condiments. 
Caoha'lot,  or  Cachx'ljot.    Fr.    Name  of  the  spermaceti  whale.    tJsed  to  design 

nate  a  variety  of  the  order  of  Cetioeans,  which  has  teeth  in  both  jaws. 
CAD'muw.    A  white  metal,  much  like  tin.    Its  ores  are  associated  with  those  of 

sine     Discovered  in  1818. 
Cadu'govs.    From  the  Lat  eado,  I  fiJL    In  Botany,  when  a  part  is  temporary, 

and  soon  disappears  or  falls  off,  it  is  said  to  be  caducous. 
Caci'li^.    From  the  Lat  eactu,  blind.    A  tribe  of  B&trachians. 
CiBSPiTO'SA.    Lat    From  emapet,  turf  or  sod.    Belonging  or  relnting  to  turf. 
CA'rEiHB.    Fr.     In  chemistry  the  name  of  the  proximate  principle  of  coffee. 
Ca'japute,  1*    A  Malay  name  for  a  greenish,  volatile  oil  used  as  a  remedy  in 
Cajapu'ta,<^  rheumatism,  Me. 
CA'LAiirs.    A  genus  of  phanerdgamous  plants  of  the  family  of  Palms.    Ca'lamui 

draco.    An  East  Indian  plant  which  yields  an  astringent  substance  called 

Dragon's  blood,     (ki'lamw  rotan.    The  rattan  plant 
Calca'bbous.   From  the  Lat  calx,  ealeia,  lime.   Belonging  to  or  relating  to  lime. 

Calcareous  rocks  are  those  of  whioh  Ibne  forms  a  principal  part 
Calcbola'bia.    From  the  Lat  calee'oiuM^  a  little  shoe.    A  remarkable  genus  of 

phaner6gamous  plants  of  the  family  of  SerophulariicesB. 
Cal'ciuv.   From  the  Lat  calx,  ca/ett,  lime.  A  metal  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 

in  1807,  which,  united  with  oxygen,  forms  oxide  ^of  calcium  or  lime. 
Callit'ricbb.    From  the  Gr.  kallitkrirf  having  hixariant  hair.    A  genus  of 

aquatic  plants.    Also  the  name  of  a  genus  of  American  monkeys. 
Calo'ric.    From  the  Lat  oalw,  T  am  warm.    The  term  used  by  chemisti  to  da- 

•ignate  the  matur  of  heat. 
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CALOM'no.    BeloBgiiif  or  tt^Midng  to  oalorie. 

Caltca'hthus.     From  the  Gr^  kalux,  a  ctAjx,  and  amiko9,  flower.    A  genus  of 

the  family  of  CalycaDthiceae. 
Calypto'hene.    From  the  Gr.  kaluptot,  concealed,  and  meno,  I  remain.    Kamo 

of  a  genus  of  birds. 
Cam'brjan  btsteh.     From  Cambria  in  Walei.     A  name  giTen  by  geologists  to 

the  lowest  sedimentary  rocks,  characterized  by  fossil  remains  of  animals  lowest 

in  the  scale  of  organisation,  such  as  corallines,  Ac  It  is  also  called  tlie  Schif- 

tose  system,  on  account  of  its  slaty  nature. 
Cambl'ua.    a  genus  of  the  family  of  AurantiicesB,  named  in  honour  of  Kamel^ 

a  botanist     It  contains  the  tea  plants.     Camel'lia  §a9anqua.    Ladj  Baaka* 

Camellia.     Camel'lia  odori/era.     Sweet-smelling  Camellia. 
Campa'nula.    From  the  Lat.  campana,  a  bell,  from  the  shape  of  its  corolla.    A 

genus  of  phanerdgamous  plants  of  the  fiamily  of  CampanalicesB,  of  whieh  It 

is  the  type.     182  species  are  described. 
Camphoro'bma.    From  the  Lat.  eampko'raf  camphor,  and  the  6r.  otMc,  odour. 

A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  ChenopodicesB. 
Cam'pAora.    Lat    Camphor.     Belonging  or  relating  to  camphor. 
Canarib'nsib.    Lat     Belonging  or  relating  to  the  Canary  Islands. 
Candela'bbum.    Lat    A  candlestick. 
Ca'ninb.    From  the  Lat  canit,  a  dog.    Teeth  which  resemble  those  of  a  dog  are 

so  called  ,*  the  canine  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  in  man  are  commonly  called  the 

eye-teeth. 
Caou'tchouc.    Gum-elastic ;  India-rubber,  a  substance  obtained  from  the  Jafre'* 

pha  ela'$tiea,  the  Ft€U9  indiea  and  the  Uree'ola  ela'Hica, 
Capb'nbis.     Lat    Belonging  or  relating  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Caraga'ha.     a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Papilion&cesB. 
Car'bov.    From  the  Lat  earbo,  charcoal.    A  chemical  element  or  undecompoeed 

body.     The  diamond  is  pure  carbon.     It  is  the  basis  of  anthracite,  and  of  all 

the  Tarieties  of  mineral  coal,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  eonstitaents  of  all 

organic  bodies. 
Car'boratb.   Any  compound  of  carbonio  acid  and  a  salifiable  base,  as  earhonaU 

of  limCf  carbonate  of  9oda. 
CARBo'mo  acid,    a  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen. 

CARBOHi'rBROUS.   From  the  Lat  carbo,  coal,  and /ero,  I  b|^,  coal-bearing';  con- 
taining carbon.    In  geology  the  term  is  applied  to  those  strata  which  contida 

coal,  and  to  the  period  when  the  coal-measures  were  formed. 
Cardami'hb.   Gr.  Name  of  a  plant  A  genus  of  the  family  of  Cmcffera.  Lady's 

smock.     Cardami'ne  hire'uta.     Hairy  Cardamine. 
Oar'dul  Lat   Genitive  case  of  earduva,  a  thistle.    Specific  name  of  a  batterflj. 
Carhi'vora.    From  the  Lat  earo,  eamia,  flesh,  and  voro,  1  eat    Name  of  a 

family  of  Mammals. 
Cartila'oimoub  pishes,    a  term  used  to  designate  that  dirision  of  the  class 

of  fishes  which  includes  only  those  having   cartilaginons  instead  of  bony 

skeletons. 
Cartophy'llus.     Lat     A  garden  pink.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of 

Caryophy'UesB.     Caryophy' llus  aroma'tieue.     The  clove-tree. 
Caryo'ta.    a  genus  of  Palms  of  equatorial  Asia.     The  earyota  uretia  derives  its 

specific  name  from  a  burning  sensation  its  fruit  imparts  when  eaten. 
Ca'spia.    Lat    Belonging  or  relating  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Cas'sia.    From  the  Gr.  iba«tia,  cinnamon.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of 

Papilion&cesD.     The  genus  contains  more  than  300  species. 
Ca'stanospe'rvuv.     From  the  Gr.  kaatanon,  chestnut,  and  tptrma,  fruit    A 

genus  of  the  family  of  PapilionicesB. 
CASUARi'iTiB.   A  family  of  plants  separated  Anom  that  of  the  Conifers.   The  eama- 

ri'na  are  found  in  New  Holland,  and  in  India,  and  are  remarkable  for  the 

absence  of  leaves. 
Oata'lpa.    a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Bignoniicese. 
Cat'bchu.    An  astringent  extract,  used  in  medicine. 
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Cat's  its.  A  beftatiful  silicioaa  mineral,  penetrated  by  fibrei  of  asbestos,  wbicb, 
when  polisbed,  reflects  an  effalgenty  pearly  light,  much  resembling  the  muta- 
ble reflections  from  the  eye  of  a  cat. 

Caulb'rpa.  From  the  Gr.  kaulot,  a  stem,  and  erpo,  I  creep.  A  genus  of  algss 
of  the  family  of  Zoosper'mese.  There  are  about  35  species  of  caul6rpa,  which 
inhabit  equatorial  seas.  The  caule'rpa  proli'/era  belongs  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

Ca'yia.     Oenos  of  mammals  of  the  family  of  rodents,  including  the  guinea-pig. 

Ck'bus.     Lat.     Name  of  a  genus  of  monkeys ;  the  marmoset. 

Cbcro'pis.     a  genus  of  birds. 

Cedre'la.     Qenos  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Cedrel&ceso. 

Cbi'ba.     Synonym  of  BowtbaXf  cotton.     Specific  name  of  a  kind  of  cotton. 

Cbntaurk'a.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Synanth6resB-Cyan4resB,  and 
type  of  the  tribe  of  Centanrieae. 

€brati'tb8.   From  the  Or.  keratitetf  homed.   A  generic  name  of  certain  insects. 

Cbbato'dbs.     From  the  Gr.  keraiodea^  formed  of  horns.     A  genus  of  mollusks. 

Cbr'bal.  From  the  Lat  etrtt,  com.  Applied  to  grasses  which  produce  the  bread 
corns ;  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  rice,  Ac. 

Cbrba'ua.    Lat    Name  of  a  tribe  of  grasses. 

Cerbo'psis.  From  the  Gr.  ibero«,  wax,  and  opm,  aspect  A  genus  of  birds  of  the 
order  of  Palmipedes  and  family  of  Lamellirdstres.  It  is  marked  by  a  wax-Uka 
membrane  on  the  beak.     Cereoptiit  atn'ata.     A  kind  of  goose. 

Cb'rium.  Named  after  the  planet  Ceres.  A  white  brittle  metal  discoyered  in 
1803,  by  Hisinger  and  Berzelius. 

Cbr'thia.    Lat    Name  of  a  genus  of  passerine  birds,  commonly  called  creepen. 

Ceb'vps.     Lat     A  stag.     A  genus  of  mammals. 

Ckta'cea.  From  the  Gr.  keto9,  a  whale.  A  genus  of  pisciform  mammals  that 
haye  fins  in  place  of  feet,  and  inhabit  the  sea.  Name  of  an  order  of  aquatic 
mammals. 

Chalk.     Earthy  carbonate  of  lime. 

Chambered  shells.  A  term  used  to  designate  those  shells  of  mollusks  which 
are  divided  internally  into  cells  or  chambers  by  partitions. 

Cham^'rops.  From  the  Gr.  chamai\  on  the  ground,  and  ropt,  a  brush.  Name 
of  a  genus  of  palms.     Chama'rnpt  hu'milia.     The  dwarf  fan  palm. 

Chbiro'ptbra.  From  the  Gr.  cAetV,  hand,  and  pterorif  a  wing ;  signifying  tha 
hand  has  become  a  wing.     Name  of  a  family  of  mammals,  including  the  bats. 

Cheirostb'jiov.  From  the  Gr.  cheir,  hand,  and  tUmonf  filament  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  family  of  Sterculiicess,  and  tribe  of  Bomb&cefe. 

CHBLO'iciAir.  From  the  Gr.  chelone,  a  tortoise.  Applied  to  reptiles  resembling 
tortoises. 

CHEL'TDiB.  From  the  Gr.  ehelutf  a  tortoise.  A  tribe  of  reptiles  of  the  family 
Emy'des. 

Ghlah'tphorb.  From  the  Gr.  chlamut,  a  cloak,  and  phero,  I  bear.  A  genus  of 
mammals  of  the  tribe  of  armadillos. 

Chlena'ceje.  From  the  Gr.  chlaina,  a  cloak.  A  tribe  of  plants,  native  in  Mada- 
gascar. 

Chloa'nthes.    From  the  Gr.  chloro9f  greenish  yellow,  and  anthotf  flower.     A 

genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Chloanthicese. 
Chlori'tio.    From  the  Gr.  ehlorot^  green.    Belonging  or  relating  to  chlorite,  an 

earthy  mineral  found  in  the  cavities  of  slate  rocks. 
Chroue,  Chro'mtum.    From  the  Gr.  ehromaf  colour.     A  whitish  brittle  metal, 

discovered  by  Vauquelin  in  1797.     In  union  with  oxygen  it  forms  chromio 

acid. 

CiCHORA'cEiB.    From  the  Gr.  kichora,  chlehory.     A  tribe  of  plants  of  the  family 

of  Comp6sitSB. 
Ci'rri.     Plural  of  eirrut. 
Ci'rro-cu'hulus.   a  sonderdoud ;  a  kind  of  cloud.    The  cirro-cumulus  is  intar- 

mediate  between  the  cirrus  and  oomolnsi  and  is  oompoied  of  small  well  defined 

maswi,  dosely  arranged. 
45 
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CfwmO'VnLA.'rxrM.    A  itmtelvud.    The  diTo-«tnitiifl,  iBtmncfiate  betwg<B  ^« 

eirmf  sod  rtrstof,  cod^cU  of  borizontal  mawft  sepsrsted  into  grumpy  with 

which  the  «kj  is  eometimes  so  molded  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  resemblAae* 

U)  the  back  of  a  mackereL 
Ci'RRrK.     LaL     A  tendriL     A  kind  of  cloud.    Applied  to  eertain  appendages  of 

animals ;  as  the  beard  from  the  end  and  eidc^  of  the  month  of  certain  fiebes. 

The  cirrus  elond  consists  of  fibres  or  curling  streaks  which  diverge  in  all  direc- 
tions.   It  occupies  the  highest  region,  and  is  frequently  the  fint  doud  which 

is  seen  after  a  continuance  of  clear  weather. 
Ci'fTts.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Cist^cec 
Cla'rkia.     Proper  name.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  tribe  of  Epfl<SbisB. 
Clat-slatk.     a  rock  which  resembles  clay  or  shale,  but  is  generally  dbtia- 

guished  by  its  structure;  the  particles  baring  been  re-arranged,  and  exhihUmg 

what  is  called  slaty  clearage.     It  is  one  of  the  metamorphie  rocks. 
Clayto'jiia.     a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  PortnUcese-ealandrfnes. 
Cleatags.   The  mechanical  division  of  the  laminsB  of  rocks  and  minerals,  to  ahow 

the  constant  direction  in  which  they  may  be  separated. 
Clerode'ndroiv.    From  the  Or.  kUro;  accident,  and  dendrony  tree.    In  allttsioii 

to  its  accidental  effects  in  medicine.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  fiunily  of  Ver- 

benicesB-Lantinese. 
Coal  measures.    The  geological  formation  in  which  coal  is  found. 
Co'balt.     From  the  Germ,  kobold,  a  deviJ.     A  brittle  metal  of  a  reddish  gray 

colour.     Its  ores  are  always  associated  with  arsenic. 
Co'bra  capel'lo.   Portu.  cobra,  snake,  and  eapeUo,  aeawl  or  hood.  Hood  snake^ 

a  venomous  serpent 
Co'cA.     Quechua,  an  aboriginal  Peruvian  word.    Specifie  name  of  the  geniu  Ery>' 

tbr^zylam. 
Coccine'lla.   From  the  Or.  kokktnot,  scarlet   A  genus  of  oeleopt'erout  inseots; 

commonly  called  Lady  birds. 
CocciifK'LLiPBR.    From  coecinella  (the  diminutive  of  the  Lat  coectntM,  crimson), 

a  genus  of  celeopterous  insects,  and  feroy  I  bear.    A  specifie  name. 
Coc'ctTS.     From  the  Or.  kokkoty  a  seed  which  dyes  scarlet    A  genus  of  inscets 

of  the  order  Hermip'tera.    Coccus  la'eccu  A  species  of  cochine^  insect    Coccfu 

i*licu9.     Green  oak  cochineal. 
Co'cos.     Or.    A  genus  of  palms;  the  cocoannt     Coco9  olera'cia.    The  oil  co* 

eoanut 
Co'diuv.    From  the  Or.  kodioHy  a  fleece.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  tribe  Siph6- 

neso.     Codium  bu'rta  and  Oodium  flabelUfo'rmt  are  species. 
Colo'dus.     From  the  Or.  kolobot,  mutilated.    A  genus  of  monkeys  which  belong 

to  the  old  world.     Colobtu  eomo'su:    A  hairy  monkey. 
OoLu'BRironM.     From  the  Lat  eo'luber,  a  serpent,  an  adder,  and  forma^  shape. 

Adder-(«hape. 
Colum'oa.    Lat     A  pigeon.    A  genus  of  birds.     CoWmha  mufrato^ria.    Wild 

pigeon. 
CoLtTM'BirM.    A  metal  discovered  in  a  mineral  found  in  Hassaohusetts  by  Bfr. 

Ilnchett,  in  1801. 
CoLn'MifAR.     In  the  form  of  columns. 
CoMDu'sTioN.     The  combination  of  two  bodies  accompanied  by  the  extrication 

of  heat  and  light     When  a  body  rnpidly  combines  with  oxygen,  for  example, 

with  a  disengngement  of  heat  and  light,  it  is  said  to  undergo  combustion. 
CoMPARATivB  AifATOMT.    The  Comparative  study  of  the  various  parts  of  the 

bodies  of  diiferent  animals. 
CoMPo'siTJB.    A  family  of  Monopetalous  plants. 
Comddc'tor.   Those  substances  which  possess  the  property  of  transferring  calorie 

or  heat,  and  electricity,  are  termed  oondnctors  of  heat  or  caloric,  and  con« 

ductors  of  electricity. 
Conpc'rvji.    Tribe  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Zoosp^rmess.    It  includes  many 

sea^weeds. 
Con'oBivBR.   From  the  Lat  ooa,  with,  and  ^nuty  race.   Spades  bdonging  to  th« 

same  genus,  art  termed  congeners,  or  congenerie. 
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CoMOL</MBRAni.    From  the  Lftt  eonglomero,  I  heap  together.    Any  rock  eoni- 

posed  of  pebblei  oemented  together  by  another  mineral  BabftanoOi  either  oal- 

eareoua,  silieions,  or  argillaceous. 
Co'NirsR.   From  the  Lat  cohm,  a  cone,  and /ere,  I  bear.  A  tree  or  plant  which 

bears  cones,  such  as  pines,  fir-trees,  Ac. 
CovrrER^.    A  family  of  plants  which  includes  the  conifers. 
Co'ral.    From  the  Qr.  korto,  I  ornament,  and  aU,  the  sea.    The  hard  calcareooi 

support  formed  by  certain  polypi. 
Co'rallinb.     Belonging  or  relating  to  coral. 
CoRALLi'NKiE.     The  coralltncs,  a  tribe  of  calciferous  polypL 
CoREo'psis.     From  the  6r.  korit,  a  bug,  and  op«is,  aspect.    A  genus  of  plants. 
Cor'dia.    a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Cordiicess.    It  contains  about  150 

species. 
CoRiA'ccoui.    From  the  Lat  eorium,  the  hide  of  a  beast    Leathery. 
CoRo'iTA.    Lat    A  crown.    A  genus  of  plants. 
CoRo'NiB.    Plural  of  corona. 
CoRu'iTDinr.    A  crystallised  or  massiye  mineral  of  extreme  hardness,  almoet 

opaque,  and  of  a  reddish  colour.    It  is  allied  to  the  sapphirOi  and  is  composed 

of  nearly  pure  altimina. 
Cot'tds.    a  genus  of  fishes. 

Cottle'don.     From  the  Or.  hotvXe'don,  a  seed-lobe. 
Cottle'dorous.    Belonging  or  relating  to  a  cotyle'don  or  seed-lobe. 
Cra'tbr.     Lat    A  great  cup  or  bowl.    The  mouth  of  a  Yolcano. 
Cra'tbriporm.     In  form  of  a  crater. 
Cratbri'fbrous.     Containing  craters. 
Creta'ceous.    From  the  Lat  creia,  chalk.    Of  the  nature  of  chalk,  relating  to 

chalk. 
CRiKoi'DEiB.    From  the  Or.  krinoHf  a  lily,  and  eidot,  resemblance.    A  family  of 

radiate  animals. 
Crop  odt.    When  a  rock,  in  place,  emerges  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  said 

to  crop  out 
Cro'ton.    a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Eupborbi&cese. 
Cruci'pbra.     From  the  Lat  enix,  erMcf«»  a  cross,  and  /«r«,  I  bear.    A  family 

of  plants  which  have  flowers  in  form  of  a  Maltese  cross. 
Cru'ciporv.     In  shape  of  a  cross. 

Crubta'cba.    From  the  Lat  orti«(a,  a  crust    A  class  of  articulated  animals. 
Crdsta'cear.    An  animal  of  the  class  of  Crustacea;  a  crab. 
CRrPTOOA'HiA.    From  the  Qr,  kntptot,  concealed,  and  gamot,  marriage.  A  olasa 

of  plants,  which  are  propagated  without  apparent  seeds. 
Crtpto'oauous.     Belonging  or  relating  to  the  cryptog&mia. 
Crtp'tovtx.    From  the  Or.  kruptot,  concealed,  and  cntuc,  a  naiL    A  genus  of 

birds ;  also,  a  genus  of  insects. 
Cryst'al.    From  the  Or.  knutailoa,  ice.    This  term  was  originally  applied  to 

those  beautiful  transparent  varieties  of  silica  or  quarts  known  under  the  name 

of  rock-crystal.    When  substances  pass  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state,  they 

frequently  assume  those  regular  forms  which  are  generally  termed  crystals. 

A  crystal  is  any  inorganic  solid  of  homogeneous  structure,  bounded  by  natural 

planes  and  right  lines,  symmetrically  arranged. 
CRT8'TA.LLi!fB.    Relating  to,  or  resembling  crystals. 
Crtstalliza'tton.    The  process  by  which  crystals  are  formed. 
Cdci'pbRa  ThbbaIca.    A  palm  of  Egypt  which  grows  to  the  height  of  20  feet 

Also  known  as  the  genus  Hyph^ne,  from  the  Or.  Hupkaino,  I  entwine.    A 

fan -leaf  palm  of  the  tribe  of  BorassfnesB. 
Cv'cvhVB.    Lat    A  cuckoo.    A  genus  of  passerine  birds. 
Cv'lkx.     Lat    A  gnat     A  genus  of  insects  of  the  family  of  Dip'tera,  and  type 

of  the  tribe  of  CuHcides:  eulex  pi'pientf  the  common  gnat 
Cu'muli.     Plural  of  cumulus. 

Cu'hulo-stra'tus.    Twain  cloud:  it  partakes  of  the  appearance  of  the  cumu- 
lus and  stratus. 
Cu'mulus.   a  form  of  cloud.    A  convex  aggregate  of  watery  particles,  increasing 

upwards  from  a  horixontal  base,  and  assuming  more  or  less  of  a  conioal  flgnra 
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BABBiwcTo'nA.    A  gmuf  of  phaaerdgmraoos  pUnti  of  th«  fkmilj  of  MjtiiB&m,  • 

and  th«  typ«  of  tbe  tribe  of  Bamngt^Dia. 
Baia'lt.    An  Etliiopuui  word.    A  black  or  blabh  gray  reek,  barder  than  glaai^ 

very  tenacioas,  and  eonseqaentJy  difficult  to  break ;  it  i<  homogeneoos  in  a]>> 

pearance,  although  essentially  composed  of  pyroxene  and  feldspar,  with  alar^go 

proportion  of  oxide  of  iron  or  titaniumu    Basalt  is  considered  by  all  geologists 

to  be  s  prodnet  of  igneous  formation. 
Basa'ltic.     Belonging  or  relating  to  basalt. 
Batbac/biak.    From  Uie  Or.  ha'tracko;  a  frog.    The  name  giTsn  by  natnralists 

to  those  reptiles  which  resemble  frogs  in  their  organisation.     Batrachiass 

form  the  fourth  order  in  the  class  of  Reptiles. 
Bbaufo'btia.    Name  of  a  genus  of  the  family  of  M yrticese,  named  in  hommr  of 

Mary,  the  Dnehess  of  Beaofort,  who  encouraged  the  stady  of  Botany. 
Bb'lbm iriTBS.    From  the  Or.  U^Ufmnoti,  a  dart    A  geans  of  dibranehiate  e^ha- 

lopodsy  the  shells  of  whieh  are  chambered  and  perforated  l^  a  siphon,  bvt  in. 

iemaL    They  are  long,  straight,  and  oonieal ;  and  oommonly  called  **  thmder 

stones.** 
Bbhjami'ha.    Lat    Benjamin.    A  genus  of  plants ;  also  the  speoifio  naaa  of  * 

plant 
BsBin'cLA.    Generic  name  of  a  kind  of  goose,  baring  a  short  beak.    Bwni'tla 

eyana'pUra,    The  goose  of  Sboa. 
Bbr'tl.    A  mineral  allied  to  tbe  emerald.    It  is  transparent,  of  a  pale  green 

colour,  and  in  Brasil  it  is  sometimes  sold  under  the  name  of  emerald. 
Bb'tel.     Tbe  leaf  of  the  betel  or  Siriboa  pepper. 
Bb'tuia.    Lat    Birch.    Name  of  a  genus  of  plants.    B^tula  aona.     Dwarf 

birch. 
Bbtuloi'dbi.    From  hetula,  a  birch-tree,  and  Or.  eido;  resemblance.    Spodfie 

name  of  a  plant 
Bigno'kia.    A  genus  of  plants  named  in  honour  of  the  Abb^  Bignon,  the  XJWa- 

rian  of  Louis  XIV. 
Bis'muth.    From  tbe  Germ.  Witmutk,    A  brittle,  yellowish  white  metaL 
Bitu'm BB.    A  eombustible  mineral,  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  ozygen. 
Bi'xA  Orlba'ha.    a  plant  which  produces  a  colouring  matter,  called  (immoita. 
Bo' A.    Name  of  a  genus  of  non-venomous  reptiles. 
Bobb'a.    Specific  name  of  a  tea-plant 
Bob'bax.    From  bowibtix,  one  of  the  Oreekliames  of  cotton.    A  genus  of  plants 

of  the  &mily  Malv&oesB.   Bombax  heptaphtfUum,   A  kind  of  cotton-treo.  Bcm^ 
*    box  eeifro.     The  cotton-wood  tree,  much  rained  for  making  canoes. 
Boh'duc.     a  synonym  of  the  Outlandi'na,     Specific  name  of  a  plant 
Boba'cic  acid.    An  acid  obtained  from  borax,  consisting  of  boron  and  oxygen. 
Bora'ssub.    From  the  Or.  horaM»o9f  a  date.    A  genus  of  the  fiunily  of  PaDns. 

Bora—u*  fiaheUifSrmi;    The  fan-leared  palm. 
Bo'batb.    The  salt  resulting  from  a  combination  of  borado  acid  and  a  salilable 

base,  as  the  borate  of  soda. 
Bo'bax.    Tinkal.    A  natural  compound  of  soda  and  boraeic  acid.    ^ 
BoBX.    A  high-crested  ware  where  the  water  is  shallow,  as  on  a  sand-bar. 
Bo'bob.    a  simple  or  nndecomposable  substance,  the,  basis  of  boraeic  add  and 

borax. 

Bobi'cbthtb.    From  the  Fr.  horgne,  one-eyed  or  blind,  and  the  Or.  iektkm,  % 
flsh.  ^ 

Bobbaoi'nxuB.    Name  giren  by  JuisiMi  to  a  group  of  plants. 

Borrbb'ia.    From  Borrera,  name  of  a  man.    A  genus  of  phanerdgamoas  plants 

of  the  family  of  Rubi&cen. 
Boswk'llia.  a  genus  named  in  honour  of  Br.  John  BoswelL  B^npeilta  §erruitu 

Tbe  olibanum  tree. 
Bos.    Lat    An  ox.    A  genus  of  ruminating  mammals,  embracing  sereral  spe> 

o\e».    Boi  urut.   Tbe  Urns.   Bo9  eaffer.   Cape  buffalo,   ^os  buba*U>9,   Common 

buffalo.    Bot  Ameriea'Hu$,    The  Bison.  Bot  wuntcku'tut.    The  Musk  Oz.    .Boe 

^rtt'nieNS.    The  Tak. . 
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Bo'tavt.    From  the  Or.  hotantt  plaat    The  hranch  of  natonJ  hktorj  which 

embrftoes  the  knowledge  and  stady  of  pbmts. 
Bota'nio.    BeloDging  or  relating  to  botany. 
Bodl'dbbs,  or  Bowl'dbrs.    Rounded  massea  of  etone  lying  npoa  the  swrfkee,  or 

loosely  imbedded  in  the  soil. 
BouLDSR  FOiuiATioN,  or  Erratic  block  formation.    A  geological  term  applied  to  , 

a  part  of  the  diluvial  drift.    See  Rasohenberger's  Natural  History. 
Bbac'tsuB.    Lat    Bracts.    Floral  leaves,  different  in  oolour  from  other  leaTOS. 
Bra'nicbia.    Lat    A  gill. 
Bba'wcriji.    Lat    From  tho  Gr.  hragchot,  the  throat    The  gills  of  fishes. 

They  are  the  breathing  organs  of  fishes;  they  differ  from  lungs  both  in  their 

form  and  structure. 
Brab'bica.    Lat    Cabbage. 

Bubc'cla.    Italian.    A  roek  composed  of  an  agglntinatioB  of  angular  fragments. 
■    When  the  fragments  are  rolled  pebbles^  it  oonstitntes  a  conglomerate  roek| 

called  pmdding-ttont, 
Brbyisb'tuv.    Lat    BrevUy  short,  and  •etun^  a  bristle.    A  specific  name. 
Bbbx'ia.    From  the  Or.  brexi§,  rain;  in  allusion  to  the  protection  from  rain 

afforded  by  its  ample  foliage.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  fhmily  of  Brexiicese. 
Bu'bo.    Lat.    An  owL    A  specific  as  well  as  generic  name.    Bubo  nuunintM.    A 

kind  of  owL 
Bv'ro.    Lat    A  toad.    Bu/o  Agua.    A  Brasilian  toad. 
Bo'PHAGA.    Lat    From  the  Gr.  bot,  an  ox,  aaidphago,  I  eat    A  geons  of  birds, 

which  includes  the  African  l>eef-eater. 
Bur'sa.    Lat    A  sack,  a  purse,  or  pouch. 
Bd'tba.    a  genus  of  the  family  of  Papilioniceee,  named  in  honour  of  John, 

Count  of  Bute,  a  eultiTator  oi  botanic  science.    Butea/ro'ndota  yields  a  gum 

(buUa)  Which  has  been  confounded  with  Kino. 

Oao'ti.    Lat    Plural  of  cactus. 

Cac'tus.    From  the  Gr.  kaktot,  spiny  plant    Name  of  a  genus  of  the  family  of 

Cact4ces».      Oactu§  eoeeine'Ui/er.     The  cochineal  cactus.     CaoiuB  opu'ntiom 

Indian  fig. 
Caca'lia.    Name  of  a  genus  of  phanerogamous  plants  of  the  family  of  Comp6- 

sitse.    Several  species  are  useful  as  condiments. 
Cacha'lot,  or  Gachb'iat.    Fr.    Name  of  the  spermaceti  whale.   Used  to  desig- 
nate a  variety  of  the  order  of  Cetaceans,  which  has  teeth  in  both  jaws. 
Cad'kium.    a  white  metal,  much  like  tin.    Its  ores  are  associated  with  those  of 

sine    Discovered  in  1818. 
Cadu'gotji.    From  the  Lat  eado,  I  fhlL    In  Botany,  when  a  part  is  temporary, 

and  soon  disappears  or  falls  off,  it  is  said  to  be  caducous. 
Cmci'ljm,    From  the  Lat  eacut,  blind.    A  tribe  of  Batrachians. 
CuBBPiTO'SA.    Lat    From  eatpe;  turf  or  sod.    Belonging  or  relating  to  turf. 
CA'rBUfB.    Fr.    In  chemistry  the  name  of  the  proximate  principle  of  coffee.  ^ 
Ca'japutb,  ) '    A  Malay  name  for  a  greenish,  volatile  oil  used  as  a  remedy  in 
Cajapu'ta^  rheumatism,  Sbe. 
Ca'lamtts.    a  genus  of  phanerdgamous  plants  of  the  family  of  Palms.    Ca'lamu9 

draeo.    An  East  Indian  plant  which  yields  an  astringent  substance  called 

Dragon's  blood.     Ca^lamua  rotan.    The  rattan  plant 
Calca'rbous.  From  the  Lat  ealXf  ealci»y  lime.  Belonging  to  or  relating  to  lime. 

Calcareous  rocks  are  those  of  which  Ibae  forms  a  principal  part 
Calceola'ria.    From  the  Lat  eolee'oliM^  » little  shoe.    A  remarkable  genus  of 

phaner6gamous  plants  of  the  family  of  BorophulariieesB. 
Cal'ciuv.   From  the  Lat  ealxf  ealcit^  lime.  A  metal  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 

in  1807,  which,  united  with  oxygen,  forms  oxide  ^of  calcium  or  lime. 
Oalut'bicbb.    From  the  Gr.  kallitkrix,  having  luxuriant  hair.    A  genus  of 

aquatic  plants.    Also  the  name  of  a  genus  of  American  monkeys. 
Calo'ric.    From  the  Lat  taUo,  T  am  warm.    The  term  used  by  ohemisti  to  do- 

fignate  (Ae  tnatUr  of  htaU 
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Calori'fto.    Belonging  or  relating  to  oalorie. 

Caltca'nthus.    From  the  Gr^  kalux,  »  caIjz,  and  aniko$,  flower.    A  genu  of 

the  family  of  Calycanth&ccss. 
Calypto'mene.    From  the  6r.  kalupto$,  concealed,  and  meno,  I  remain.    Kama 

of  a  f;enu8  of  birds. 
Caic'brian  system.    From  Cambria  in  Wales.    A  name  given  by  geologist*  to 

the  lowest  sedimentary  rocks,  characterised  by  fossil  remains  of  animals  lowest 

in  the  scale  of  organ  itation,  such  as  corallines,  Ac  It  is  also  called  tlie  Seliv- 

tose  system,  on  account  of  its  slaty  nature. 
Camkl'lia.    a  genus  of  the  family  of  Aurantiicess,  named  in  honour  of  Kam^ 

a  botanist     It  contains  the  tea  plants.     CameVlia  wamqueu    "LmAj  Bank^ 

Camellia.     CameVlia  odori/era.     Sweet-smelling  Camellia. 
Campa'hula.    From  the  Lat.  campana,  a  beU,  from  the  shape  of  its  corolla^    A 

genus  of  phaner6gamous  plants  of  the  family  of  CampannlicesB,  of  whieh  it 

is  the  type.     182  species  are  described. 
Camphoro'sic A.    From  the  Lat  eampho'raf  camphor^  and  the  Gr.  09me,  odour. 

A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Chenopodicess. 
Cam'pAora.    Lat     Camphor.    Belonging  or  relating  to  camphor. 
Camaris'nsis.    Lat    Belonging  or'  relating  to  the  Canary  Islands. 
Cahdela'brcm.     Lat    A  candlestick. 
Ca'nimb.    From  the  Lat  cant«,  a  dog.    Teeth  which  resemble  those  of  a  dog  are 

so  called ;  the  canine  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  in  man  are  commonly  called  tha 

eye-teeth. 
Caou'tchouc.    Oum-elasUo ;  India-rubber,  a  substance  obtained  from  the  Jaire'- 

pha  ela'Bticaf  the  Fieu*  indiea  and  the  (/rce'ola  ela*§tiea. 
Capb'nsis.    Lat    Belonging  or  relating  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Caraoa'ita.    a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Papilionicess. 
CAR'Boar.    From  the  Lat  carbo,  charcoal.    A  chemical  element  or  nndeoompoted 

body.     The  diamond  is  pure  carbon.     It  is  the  basis  of  anthracite,  and  of  all 

the  varieties  of  mineral  coal,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  constitaenti  of  aU 

organic  bodies. 
Car'boh ATS.   Any  compound  of  carbonic  acid  and  a  salifiable  base,  ai  carhonuU 

of  lime,  carbonate  of  eoda, 
Carbo'nic  AOin.    A  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen. 

CARBONi'rKRous.   From  the  Lat  carbo^  coal,  and /ero,  I  b|ar,  coal-bearing;  con- 
taining carbon.    In  geology  the  term  is  applied  to  those  strata  which  cont^m 

coal,  and  to  the  period  when  the  coal-measures  were  formed. 
Cardam I'liB.   Gr.  Name  of  a  plant  A  genus  of  the  family  of  Cndfem.  Lady*! 

smock.     Cardami'ne  hira'uta.     Hairy  Cardamine. 
CAR'nui.  Lat  Genitive  case  of  earduve,  a  thistle.    Specific  name  of  a  batterflj. 
Carni'yora.    From  the  Lat  caro,  camt«,  flesh,  and  voro,  1  eat    Kame  of  a 

family  of  Mammals. 
Cartila'oixoub  riSHBB.    A  term  used  to  designate  that  division  of  the  olaat 

of  fishes  which  includes  only  those  having  cartilaginous  instead  of  bony 

skeletons. 
Caryophy'llui.    Lat    A  garden  pink.    A  genns  of  plants  of  the  family  of 

Caryophy'llesB.     Caryophy'llue  aroma'ticue.     The  dove-tree. 
Caryo'ta.     a  genus  of  Palms  of  equatorial  Asia.     The  earyota  urtne  derives  itf 

specific  name  from  a  burning  sensation  its  fruit  imparts  when  eaten. 
Ca'spia.    Lat    Belonging  or  relating  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Cas'sia.    From  the  Gr.  Jba««ia,  cinnamon.    A  genns  of  plants  of  the  family  of 

Papilionicea}.    The  genus  contains  more  than  300  species. 
Ca'stanospb'rmum.    From  the  Gr.  ibaslaiion,  ohestnuty  and  spermo,  fruit    A 

genus  of  the  family  of  Papilionicese. 
CASUARi'NiB.   A  family  of  plants  separated  from  that  of  the  C6nifers.   The  eotao- 

ri'ntB  are  found  in  New  Holland,  and  in  India,  and  are  remarkable  for  tha 

absence  of  leaves. 
Cata'lpa.    a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Bignoniicese. 
Cat'cchu.    An  astringent  eztraot,  used  in  medicine. 
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Cat's  in.  A  Wiitlfal  silicious  mineral^  penetrated  by  fibrei  of  asbestoi,  whichi 
irbeo  polished,  reflects  an  effalgent,  pearlj  light,  moch  resembling  the  muta- 
ble reflections  from  the  eje  of  a  cat. 

Caulb'rpa.  From  the  Gr.  kaulot,  a  stem,  and  erpOf  I  creep.  A  genus  of  algss 
of  the  family  of  Zoosper'mesB.  There  are  aboat  35  species  of  caal^rpa,  which 
inhabit  equatorial  seas.  The  cauWrpa  proli'/era  belongs  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

Ca'yia.     Genus  of  mammals  of  the  family  of  rodents,  including  the  guinea-pig.  ^ 

Cb'bus.     Lat     Name  of  a  genus  of  monkeys;  the  marmoset. 

Cbcro'pis.     a  genus  of  birds. 

Cedre'la.     Genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Cedrel&cese. 

Cbi'ba.    Synonym  of  Bowtbax,  cotton.     Specific  name  of  a  kind  of  cotton. 

Cchtaure'a.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Synanth^ress-Cyan^ese,  and 
iyX>e  of  the  tribe  of  Centauriese. 

Cbrati'tes.   From  the  Gr.  kerntitf,  homed.  A  generic  name  of  certain  inseota. 

Cbbato'dbs.    From  the  Gr.  keratodety  formed  of  horns.    A  genus  of  moUuska. 

Cer'bal.  From  the  Lat  eeret,  corn.  Applied  to  grasses  which  produce  the  bread 
corns ;  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  rice,  Ac. 

Cbrba'lia.    Lat    Name  of  a  tribe  of  grasses. 

Cerbo'pbis.  From  the  Gr.  keronj  wax,  and  opnit,  aspect.  A  genus  of  birds  of  the 
order  of  Palmipedes  and  family  of  Lamellir^stres.  It  is  marked  by  a  wax-lika 
membrane  on  the  beak.     Cereoptin  §triata.     A  kind  of  goose. 

Cb'rium.  Named  after  the  planet  Ceres.  A  white  brittle  metal  discoyered  in 
1803,  by  Hisinger  and  Berselius. 

Cer'thia.    LaL    Name  of  a  genus  of  passerine  birds,  commonly  called  ereepen. 

Cer'vus.     Lat.    A  stag.    A  genus  of  mammals. 

Ceta'cea.  From  the  Gr.  keto9,  a  whale.  A  genus  of  pisoiform  mammals  thai 
have  fins  in  place  of  feet,  and  inhabit  the  sea.  Name  of  an  order  of  aqoatia 
mammals. 

Chalk.    Earthy  carbonate  of  lime. 

Chambered  shells.  A  term  used  to  designate  those  shells  of  mollusks  which 
are  divided  internally  into  cells  or  chambers  by  partitions. 

Cham^'bopb.  From  the  Gr.  chamai,  on  the  ground,  and  rop9,  a  brush.  Nama 
of  a  genus  of  palms.     Chama'ropt  hu'mtlit.    The  dwarf  fan  palm. 

Cheiro'ptbra.  From  the  Gr.  cAetr,  hand,  and  pteroHf  a  wing ;  signifying  tha 
hand  has  become  a  wing.     Name  of  a  family  of  mammals,  including  the  bats. 

Cheiroste'xoit.  From  the  Gr.  cheir,  hand,  and  W«mon,  filament  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  family  of  Sterculitfoess,  and  tribe  of  Bombices. 

Chelo'iiiaii.  From  the  Gr.  ehelone,  a  tortoise.  Applied  to  reptiles  resembling 
tortoises. 

CHEL'TDiE.  From  the  Gr.  ehelut,  a  tortoise.  A  tribe  of  reptiles  of  the  family 
Emy'des. 

Chlaic'tphorb.  From  the  Gr.  ehlamu§,  a  cloak,  and  phero,  I  bear.  A  genus  of 
mammals  of  the  tribe  of  armadillos. 

Chlena'ce  JE.  From  the  Gr.  cA/atna,  a  cloak.  A  tribe  of  plants,  native  in  Mada- 
gascar. 

Chloa'ntheb.    From  the  Gr.  chlorot^  greenish  yellow,  and  antho§,  flower.     A 

genua  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Ghloanth&cess. 
Chlori'tio.    From  the  Gr.  ekloro;  green.     Belonging  or  relating  to  chlorite,  an 

earthy  mineral  found  in  the  cavities  of  slate  rocks. 
Chrome,  Chro'mium.    From  the  Gr.  ehromaf  colour.     A  whitish  brittle  metal, 

discovered  by  Vauquelin  in  1797.    In  union  with  oxygen  it  forms  chromio 

acid. 

CiCHORA'cEiB.  From  the  Gr.  kichora,  cbiebory.  A  tribe  of  plants  of  the  family 
of  Compdsitse. 

Ci'rri.     Plural  of  cirrti*. 

Ci'rro-cd'mulus.  a  sondercloud ,'  a  kind  of  cloud.  The  cirro-cumulus  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  cirrus  and  cumulus,  and  is  composed  of  small  well  defined 
masaas,  elosehr  anaaged. 
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Ci'bko-stra'tti.    a  #anee1oad.    The  etiro-Atantas,  intermediate  between  ih% 

eimifl  and  ftratas,  con^8t«  of  borizontal  masses  separated  into  gronpe,  with 

which  the  8kj  is  sometimes  so  mottled  as  to  saggest  the  idea  of  resemblance 

to  the  back  of  a  mackerel. 
Ci'rrub.     LaL     A  tendriL     A  kind  of  cloud.    Applied  to  certain  appendages  of 

animals ;  as  the  beard  from  the  end  and  sid^  of  the  mouth  of  certain  firhes. 

The  cirrus  cloud  consists  of  fibres  or  curling  streaks  which  diverge  in  all  direc- 
tions.    It  occupies  the  highest  region,  and  is  frequently  the  fint  oloud  which 

is  seen  after  a  continuance  of  clear  weather. 
Ci'sTus.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  CistitcesB. 
Cla'rkia.     Proper  name.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  tribe  of  Epil6bi». 
Clat-slatb.     a  rock  which  resembles  clay  or  shale,  but  is  generally  distiii- 

gnished  by  its  structure;  the  particles  having  been  re-arranged,  and  exhibitmg 

what  is  called  slaty  cleavage.     It  is  one  of  the  metamorphie  rocks. 
Clatto'nia.     a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Portuliees-ealandrfneas. 
CtEA  YA6B.   The  mechanical  division  of  the  laminss  of  rocks  and  minerals,  to  show 

the  constant  direction  in  which  they  may  be  separated. 
Clerode'ndron.    From  the  Or.  kUro*,  accident,  and  dendron,  tree.    In  allosion 

to  its  accidental  effects  in  medicine.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Yer- 

ben&ceaa-Lantdnes?. 
Coal  measures.     The  geological  formation  in  which  coal  is  found. 
Co'balt.     From  the  Qerm.  koboldy  a  devil.    A  brittle  metal  of  a  reddish  gray 

colour.     Its  ores  ore  always  associated  with  arsenic. 
Co'bra  capel'lo.   Portu.  cobra,  snake,  and  capello,  a  cawl  or  hood.  Hood  snake, 

a  venomous  serpent. 
Co'cA.     Quechua,  an  aboriginal  Peruvian  word.    Specific  name  of  the  genm  Ery> 

thr6xylom. 
Coccikb'lla.   From  the  Or.  kokk\no§,  scarlet  A  genus  of  celeopt'erooB  insects; 

commonly  called  Lady  birds. 
Coccinb'llifer.    From  coccinella  (the  diminutive  of  the  Lat  eocetniM,  crimson), 

a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  and  /erOf  I  bear.    A  specific  name. 
Coc'cDS.     From  the  Or.  kokko§f  a  seed  which  dyes  scarlet    A  genus  of  insects 

of  the  order  Hermip'tera.    Coceut  la'eca.   A  species  of  cochineal  insect    CaecMt 

i'licut,     Oreen  oak  cochineal. 
Co'cos.     Or.    A  genus  of  palms;  the  cocoanut     Cbeos  oUra'eiet,    The  oU  eo- 

eoanut 
Co'diuv.    From  the  Or.  kodiony  a  fleece.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  tribe  Siphtf- 

neae.     Codium  hn'rta  and  Oodium  flaheUifo'rmt  are  species. 
Colo'bus.     From  the  Or.  kolobotf  mutilated.    A  genus  of  monkeys  which  belong 

to  the  old  world.     Colobtu  como'tut,    A  hairy  monkey. 
Colu'briporm.     From  the  Lat  eo'luber,  a  serpent,  an  adder,  and  forma,  shiq>6. 

Adder-ethape. 
Colum'ba.    Lat    A  pigeon.    A  genns  of  birds.     Cfoiumba  migraio'ria.    Wild 

pigeon. 
Colum'bium.    a  metal  discovered  in  a  mineral  found  in  Massachusetts  by  Mr. 

Hachett,  in  1801. 
CoLu'icNAB.     In  the  form  of  columns. 
Combu'atiox.     The  combination  of  two  bodies  accompanied  by  the  extrication 

of  heat  and  light     When  a  body  rnpidly  combines  with  oxygen,  for  example, 

with  a  disengagement  of  heat  and  light,  it  is  said  to  undergo  combustion. 
Comparative  Akatomt.    The  comparative  study  of  the  various  parts  of  the 

bodies  of  different  animals. 
CoMPo'siTJB.    A  family  of  Monopetalous  plants. 
Conduc'tor.   Those  substances  which  possess  the  property  of  transferring  calorie 

or  heat,  and  electricity,  are  termed  conductors  of  heat  or  caloric,  and  con« 

ductors  of  electricity. 
Cokfe'rv^.    Tribe  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Zoosp^rmess.    It  includes  many 

sea-weeds. 
Coh'obhbr.  From  the  Lat  eon,  with,  and  genutf  race.   Bpedes  bdonglng  to  tba 

iftmt  genus,  art  termed  congeners,  or  congeneric 
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CoiraLo'ifBRA'ra.    From  the  Lat  eongUnMro,  I  heap  together.    Any  rock  eom- 

posed  of  pebblei  cemented  together  by  another  mineral  substance,  either  cal- 
careous, silicious,  or  argillaceous. 
Co'NiFiR.   From  the  Lat  eonua,  a  cone,  and /«ro,  I  bear.  A  tree  or  plant  which 

bears  cones,  such  as  pines,  fir-trees,  Ac 
Cohi'fsr^.    a  family  of  plants  which  includes  the  conifers. 
Oo'ral.    From  the  Or.  korto,  I  ornament,  and  alt,  the  sea.     The  hard  caloareoui 

support  formed  by  certain  polypi. 
Co'rallinb.    Belonging  or  relating  to  coral. 
CoRALLi'NBiE.     The  corallines,  a  tribe  of  calciferous  polypi. 
CoRBo'psis.     From  the  Gr.  itori«,  a  bug,  and  optit^  aspect.    A  genus  of  plants. 
Cor'oia.    a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  CordiicesB.    It  contains  about  150 

species. 
Coria'crous.    From  the  Lat  torium,  the  hide  of  a  beast    Leathery. 
Coro'ra.    Lat    A  crown.    A  genus  of  plants. 
CoRo'xjE.    Plural  of  corona. 
Coru'rouv.    a  crystallised  or  massire  mineral  of  extreme  hardness,  almost 

opaque,  and  of  a  reddish  colour.    It  is  allied  to  the  sapphire,  and  is  composed 

of  nearly  pure  aliimina. 
Cot'tub.    a  genus  of  fishes. 

Cottle'don.     From  the  Or.  kotul^'donf  a  seed-lobe. 
Cottlb'oorous.     Belonging  or  relating  to  a  cotyle'don  or  seed-lobe. 
Cra'trr.    Lat     A  great  cup  or  bowl.    The  mouth  of  a  yoloano. 
Cra'trriporm.     In  form  of  a  crater. 
Cratbri'fbrous.     Containing  craters. 
Crbta'cbods.    From  the  Lat  ereta,  chalk.    Of  the  nature  of  chalk,  relating  to 

chalk. 
CRiNOi'DBiC.    From  the  Or.  krinon,  a  lily,  and  eido§,  resemblance.    A  family  of 

radiate  animals. 
Crop  out.    When  a  rock,  in  place,  emerges  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  said 

to  crop  out 
Cro'tor.    a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Euphorbiicese. 
Crvci'frruB.    From  the  Lat  cnur,  eru<n\  a  cross,  and  /ere,  I  bear.    A  fiimily 

of  plants  which  hare  flowers  in  form  of  a  Maltese  cross. 
Cru'ciforv.    In  shape  of  a  cross. 

Ordbta'cra.    From  the  Lat  emeto,  a  crust    A  class  of  articulated  animals. 
Crust a'crar.    An  animal  of  the  class  of  Crustacea;  a  crab. 
ORTPTOGA'Mf  A.    From  the  Or,  kntpto*f  concealed,  and  gawu>»,  marriage.  A  olasa 

of  plants,  which  are  propagated  without  apparent  seeds. 
Crtpto'oamous.     Belonging  or  relating  to  the  cryptogimia. 
Crtp'tortx.    From  the  Gr.  kruptot,  concealed,  and  <mux,  a  nail.    A  genus  of 

birds ;  also,  a  genus  of  insects. 
Crtst'al.    From  the  Or.  kruttallot^  ice.    This  term  was  originally  applied  to 

those  beautiful  transparent  rarieties  of  silica  or  quarts  known  under  the  name 

of  roek-eryatcU.    When  substances  pass  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state,  they 

frequently  assume  those  regular  forms  which  are  generally  termed  crystals. 

A  crystal  is  any  inorganic  solid  of  homogeneous  structure,  bounded  by  natural 

planes  and  right  lines,  symmetrically  arranged. 
Crtb'tallinr.    Relating  to,  or  resembling  crystals. 
Crtstalliza'tion.    The  process  by  which  crystals  are  formed. 
Cuci'frra  TrrbaIca.    a  palm  of  Egypt  which  grows  to  the  height  of  20  feet 

Also  known  as  the  genus  Hypkmnt,  trom.  Uie  Gr.  Hupkaino,  I  entwine.    A 

fan-leaf  palm  of  the  tribe  of  Borassfnese. 
CtJ'cuLUS.    Lat    A  cuckoo.    A  genus  of  passerine  birds. 
Cu'i.KX.     Lat     A  gnat    A  genus  of  insects  of  the  family  of  Dip'tera,  and  type 

of  the  tribe  of  CuUcides:  eulez  pi'piens,  the  common  gnat 
Cu'rull     Plural  of  cumulus. 
Cd'mulo-stra'tus.    Twain  cloud :  it  partakes  of  the  appearance  of  the  eumu- 

lus  and  stratus. 
Cu'r ULUB.   A  form  of  cloud.    A  convex  aggregate  of  watery  particles,  increasing 

■pwards  from  a  horizontal  base,  and  assuming  more  or  l«ss  of  a  conical  figora 
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Crf FA'MiU    A  gcMM  cf  piaMi»  mmme4  after  ike  tne  wiwk  jitMa  ike  Asfw- 

ten  iwrt. 
CTAVAff^reKA.     Froa  th«  <rr.  Imbkm.  Use,  aad  ^'TT*'  *™^     '^  ipeciftc  fi— , 
CTAvefc'/i'bKt.     Fpxh  the  Gr.  ira^»o«,  Uae,  ft&d  ci^««,  reccmUacee.    A  UmHj 

Cr'CAS.     A  ftoaf  of  plaaU,  t^  tjpe  of  the  £uulj  cyeideK.     Cjr'eaf  rtw^i^m, 

CrcA*bM.    A  fkmuj  of  plmcU  allied  to  the  e^silrn. 

Crr.  ADA'ce<>ci.     Beiofi;ing  or  rei^ciAg  to  the  cjc£4eae. 

Cr'ct.A».     From  the  Gr.  kMklo*,  %  eircie.     A  geasf  of  ]_ 

Ct«'sici.     Lflit.     A  aw  AH.     A  geaas  of  binU.     C$$'mm»  mm'ncma.    The  whietKay 

fwan. 
Crjr<>CE>HAi,rii.     Froa  the  Gr.  hmem,  »  do^  and  AtpAa/e^  1 

mammait.     Doj^-beaded  mookej  or  beboca. 
Ctpcsa'ccx.     Name  of  a  (ainiJj  of  herbaeeooa  plaats. 
CrruM'A.    Froa   the  Gr.  km  frit,  Yeaaa.    A  eovry.    A 

Cjprmfa  mtm^ta.     The  aooey  eowry. 
Crrsi'sfDiC     From  the  Gr.  Imprimf^,  a  earp.     Kame  of  a  IhaOy  of  fthw, 
Ct8T0«ci'si.x.    From  tLe  Gr.  kutiU,  a  rericle,  and  tirm,  a  chaia.    A  tribe  of 

flea-weed«. 

DAC^nxif.     Froa  the  Or.  daktuUf,  a  finger.    A  gcnna  of  the  famflj  of  Graaf- 

neae.     Iktrtyti*  ea^pito^n.     Tofsoek  grata. 
Dah'lia.     After  I>ahl,  a  Swedish  botanist.     Genu  of  plants  of  the  tuuify  «f 

Compdfrita. 
Dalbc'r«ia.     After  Dalbeeg,  a  Swedish  botanist.     A  genas  of  planta  of  the 

familj  of  Papilionicea,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Daibergia. 
Pa'maw.   Alteration  of  the  Arabic  word  Gkamnemf  the  name  of  an  animal.     8pe- 

eiflc  name  of  a  maromaL 
VAMA'm.     Genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Rabi£eee. 
Dafu'nb.     a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Dapbnioea. 

Darwi'hii.     The  name  of  Darwin  latinised.     Belonging  or  relating  to  Darwia. 
Dastu'ridjs.     From  the  Gr.  itosiis,  thick,  hairy,  and  oiira,  taiL    A  fiuiily  of 

mammals. 
Db'brii.     Fr.     Wreck,  rains,  remains.     In  geology  the  term  is  applied  to  lar^ge 

fragments,  to  distinguish  them  from  detrittUf  or  those  which  are  pnlTerized. 
Dbci'dooitb.     Froa  the  LaL  decide,  I  fisll  off.     Applied  to  planta  whose  leaves 

fall  off  in  autumn,  to  distinguish  them  from  evergreens. 
Dbclina'tion  of  any  celestial  body,  is  the  angular  distance  of  the  body,  north 

or  south,  from  the  equator. 
Dbinothk'rium.     From  the  Gr.  deinoa,  terrible,  and  ther,  wild  beasts    A  geauf 

of  fossil  paohyderms. 
DBLBBSB'RiiB.     Proper  name.    Tribe  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Flori'dea. 
Dblphi'nub.     Lat.     Dolphin.     A  genus  of  aquatic  mammals. 
D^l'ta.     The  Gr.  letter  A,    The  trtangolar  deposits,  shoala  or  Islands,  ai  the 

mouths  of  rivers  are  called  deltas. 

Drl'toid.    From  the  Gr.  letter  A  and  eido$,  resemblance.    Resembling  the  letter 

delta. 
Deh  iida'tion.     From  the  Lat  cUnudOf  a  strip.    A  removal  of  a  part  of  the  land, 

BO  as  to  lay  bare  the  inferior  strata. 
Dkopa'r.     A  kind  of  pine  tree. 
DRi>(t8i'Tioir.     From  the  Lat  depnno,  I  let  fsll.     In  geology  the  falling  to  Uie 

bottom  of  matteis  suspended  or  dissolved  in  water. 
Dcvo'nian  syhtrm.     8o  called  becsuse  it  is  largely  developed  in  Devonshire, 

England.     It  is  synonymous  with  the  old  red  vand-stone  formation.     It  is  com- 

poiod  at  firit  of  pudding-stone,  and  then  passes  into  sandstone,  with  which  it 

alternates  at  different  places. 
Di'tikkkb.    Lat    DeUining  j  that  which  baa  the  power  to  detain. 
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I>btri'tu8.  a  geological  term  applied  to  deposits  composed  of  Tarious  8u1>- 
stances  which  have  beeo  comminuted  by  attrition.  The  larger  fragments  are 
usually  termed  dSbn9  ;  those  which  are  pnlverized,  as  it  were,  constitute  efe- 
tritu9.     Sand  is  the  detritus  of  silicious  rocks. 

Diamaonb'tic.  If  a  bar  of  iron  be  suspended  between  the  poles  of  an  elecUt>- 
magnet,  it  will  be  attracted  by  both  poles  on  the  line  of  force.  But  if  a  bar 
of  bismuth  be  suspended  in  the  same  manner,  it  will  be  repelled  by  both  poles, 
and  rest  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  force.  Substances  which  are  attracted 
by  both  poles  of  an  electro-magnet  are  said  to  be  magnetiCf  and  those  which 
are  repelled  by  both  poles  are  termed  dxamagnetie. 

Dicho'toma,     1      From  the  Or.  dichotomot,  equally  divided.     In  loology  thii 

Dicuo'TOif  DM,    >  term  is  applied  to  a  species  of  the  genus  Iris,  the  body  of  which 

Dicho'toicus,  J  is  bifurcate.  In  botany  it  is  applied  to  the  stem,  braneheS| 
peduncles,  leaves,  hairs,  styles,  Ac,  when  they  wre  bifurcated  in  form. 

Dicottlr'don.  From  the  Or.  dit,  two,  and  kotuledon,  seed-lobe.  A  doable 
seed-lobe. 

Dicottli'donous.     Relating  to  dicotyle'don ;  having  a  doable  seed-lobe. 

Diobl'phous.  From  the  Gr.  di§,  double,  and  dtlphuM,  womb.  Applied  to  opot* 
sums  and  other  marsupial  mammals. 

DiDeL'pHis.    A  genus  of  marsupial  mammals. 

DiDEL'PHiDiE.     A  tribe  of  marsupial  mammals. 

Didy'miuv.    a  metal  discovered  recently  by  Mosander. 

Digita'ta.     Lat.    Di'gitate ;  spread  out  like  the  fingers. 

Di!fo'RNi8.  From  the  Or.  cUinoB,  great,  terrible,  and  omit,  a  bird.  A  genus  of 
fossil,  or  extinct  birds. 

Dio'tis.  From  the  Or.  diStot,  having  two  ears :  referring  to  the  flower.  A  ge- 
nus of  plants  of  the  family  of  helianth&ceae. 

Disloca'tion.  Displacement  In  geology  where  strata  or  veins  have  been  dis- 
placed from  the  position  where  first  deposited  or  formed,  they  are  said  to  ba 
dislocated. 

Di'ba.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  fiimily  of  Orchi'dess.  Di'ta  grandijlo'ra. 
Large-flowered  Disa. 

Dio'sMA.  From  the  Or.  dio9,  divine,  and  otme,  smelL  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
family  of  Dios'mese. 

Dillbnia'cbjc.     Proper  name.    A  family  of  plants. 

Diona'a.  One  of  the  names  of  Venus.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of 
Drosericea.     Diona'a  muaei'pula,    Venus'  Fly-trap. 

Dip'tbryx.  From  the  Or.  di;  double,  and  pterux,  a  wing,  in  allusion  to  the 
two  appendages  of  the  calyx.  Tonquin  Bean.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
family  of  LegumindssB.     Dip'ttryx  odora'ta.     Sweet-scented  Tonquin  Bean. 

Dic'tyota.  From  the  Or.  dicUtout  a  net  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of 
Phy'cese,  and  tribe  of  dictydteie. 

Dictyonb'ita.  From  the  Or.  dictuon,  a  net,  and  nema,  a  filament  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  family  of  Phy'ceae. 

Dip.  In  geology,  direction  of  the  inclination  of  strata.  "  To  take  a  dip,"  is  to 
measure  the  degree  that  a  stratum  inclines  or  dips  from  a  horizontal  line. 

Disin'tbgratb.  From  the  Lat  dt,  privative,  integer,  a  whole.  To  separate  or 
break  up  an  aggregate  into  parts. 

Do'lomitb.  Magnesian  marble,  or  granular  magnesian  carbonate  of  limo. 
Named  after  Dolomieu. 

Dovbb'ya.  In  honour  of  Joseph  Dombey.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  fiimily  of 
Byttneriioea :  it  is  found  in  Madagascar  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon. 

Dorsi'gera.  Lat  From  dortum,  the  back,  a  ridge,  and  gtro,  I  carry  or  wear. 
A  specific  name. 

Dorya'mtbbs.  From  the  Or.  dontf  doratotf  a  lance,  and  anthui;  a  flowering. 
A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Amaryllidicess. 

Dra'ba.    a  genus  of  plants  of  the  fkmily  of  Cruci'ferse. 

Drac^g'ma.    Lat    A  genus  of  Saurians. 

DRACiE'KJe.    Plural  of  Dracsd'na. 
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]>BT0«A'i.ASOPf.  Frcni  the  Or.  dnm,  ot,  wm.  oak,  laUmm,  as  atfoni.  and  fpi^ 
Mpeet.  A  geniu  of  pUntf  of  the  fiunOy  of  D^'teroeirpe*.  Jhyoha'iamopm 
ca'mpkora.     The  camphor  tree  of  Soniatra. 

Dt5a'mic.     From  the  Ur.  duuamU,  ^wtr,  furce.    Belonging  or  relating  to  dy- 

nnmi?8. 
Dt^a'micb.     The  doctrine  of  foreet  as  exhibited  in  moring  bodies  which  are  at 
iiiiertj  to  ohej  the  impoUei  commonicated  to  them.     The  motions  of  celestial 
bodies  in  their  orbits,  or  of  a  stone  Calling  freely  through  the  air,  are  emfaraeed 
in  the  stadj  of  dynamics. 

Xartbs.     Formerly  chemists,  beliering  them  to  be  simple  bodies,  indnded  tha 

following  snbstances  under  the  name  of  earths :  Baryta,  Strontia,  Lime,  Mag. 

nesia,  Alumina  or  clay,  Silica,  Glucina,  Zirconia,  and  Yttria.    Researeh  hai 

shown  that  all  hare  metallic  or  metalloid  ba«es. 
Schid'na.     Greek  name  of  a  monster,  snpposed  to  hare  the  body  of  a  beaatifal 

woman,  and  the  tail  of  a  serpenL     A  genus  of  mammals  of  the  iiuaily  of 

Monotre'mata. 
B'CBIM T8.    From  the  Or.  eckinm^  spjo7>  *o<^  "*i^>  '^  ^^    ^  genus  of  mammals ; 

a  sort  of  rat  found  in  South  America. 
Eclip'tic.     Id  Astronomy  the  great  circle  of  the  heavens  which  the  son  appean 

to  describe  in  his  annual  revolution. 
Soe!vta'ta.     From  the  LaL  e,  without,  and  deuB,  tooth:  without  teeth.    An 

order  of  msmmals  which  are  destitute  of  teeth. 
Sdd'lib.     Lat.     Eatable ;  that  which  may  be  eaten. 
SFrLORB'RCEiccB.     The  pulrerulent  covering  formed  on  tha  surface  of  talina 

tubstances  from  whieh  the  atmosphere  has  removed  the  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion.    When  saline  substances  give  np  their  water  of  crystallisation  to  the  air, 

they  are  said  to  effloresce. 
Sla'ib.  )      From  the  6r.  elaiOf  the  olive.    A  genns  of  plants  of  tha  family  of 
Eljc'is.  j  Palms.     The  Elait  Guiuea'ueutt'a  yields  the  Palm  oil. 
E'lapb.     Or.   'Name  of  a  serpent.    A  genus  of  ophidians. 
BLKCTRi'ciTr.     From  the  Or.  eltktron^  amber,  the  substance  in  whieh  it  was  first 

observed.     The  property  acquired  by  glass  and  resin  from  friction  to  attract 

light  substances.     Electricity  exists  in  all  bodies,  and  becomes  manifest,  at 

least  partially,  whenever  the  natural  state  of  equilibrium  of  their  molecules  ia 

disturbed  by  any  .cause. 
Blk'ctrO'M a'gaetibm.     The  phenomena  produced  when  a  current  of  electricity 

is  traversing  any  snbstanoe,  or  when  electricity  is  in  motion,  magnetism  is  ai 

the  same  time  developed. 
Xlec'tro-mag'met.    An  apparatus  for  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  electro-mag- 
netism. 
Elbc'tricdb.     Lat     Electric.    Belonging  to,  or  relating  to  electricity. 
Bllip'tica.    Lat.     Elliptic 
B'lephab.     Lat.    Or.  name  of  the  elephant    A  genus  of  mammals  of  the  order 

of  pachydermata. 
Elbpbam 'tiha.    Lat    Belonging  or  relating  to  an  elephant ;  elephantina. 
Bm'bryo.     From  the  Or.  embruoUf  from  bruC,  I  bud  forth.    A  germ  at  the  early 

Btages  of  development 
S'mbrald.    a  mineral  of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  much  vahicd  for  ornamental 

Jewelry.     It  consists  of  silica,  alumina,  glucina,  oxide  of  chromium,  which  ia 

the  colouring  matter,  and  a  troco  of  lime. 
E'myb.     Lat.    From  the  Gr.  emitt,  a  water  tortoise.    A  genns  of  reptiles  of  tha 

family  of  emy'dians. 
Emt'dianb.     a  family  of  reptiles  of  the  order  of  ChcKJnia. 
ExcRiiri'TEB.     From  the  Gr.  kn'uoUf  a  lily.     A  genus  of  fossil  BcUVnodermt, 

The  skeleton  of  this  animal  is  said  to  consist  of  not  less  than  26,000  separata 

pieces. 

E'dcenb.  From  the  Gr.  «<?«,  dawn,  and  X-atwot,  recent  In  geology  a  name  for 
the  older  tertiary  formation,  in  which  the  first  dawn,  as  it  were,  of  existing 
speeies,  appears. 
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Spaobi'dkjb.    From  ibe  Gr.  epi,  vpon,  and  akrot,  an  elerated  plaoe^  a  hflL    A 

family  of  plants. 
Ep'iphttb.    From  tb«  Or.  ept,  upon,  and  pkuto9,  a  plant.    Applied  to  plantf 

which  grow  upon  other  plants. 
Equinoctia'lib.    Lat.    EquinoctiaL 
Eqdisb'tum.    From  the  Lat  equut,  a  horse,  and  wta,  hair.    A  genoi  of  plaata 

of  the  family  of  Eqnisit&cess. 
E'quus.    Lat    A  horse.    A  genus  of  mammals. 
Er'bidv.    a  metal,  recently  discovered. 
Eri'ca.    a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there  are  429  species. 
Ebiocad'lo.'t.    From  the  Or.  erion,  wool,  and  kaulon,  stem  or  stalk.    A  genua 

of  plants  of  the  family  of  Briooaaldnesa. 
Ertthri'na.    From  the  Or.  eruthro9,  red.    A  genns  of  plaati  of  the  Ihrnily  of 

Papilion&cesB. 
Ebtthrox'tloh.    From  the  Or.  eruthro9,  red,  and  teukm,  wood.    A  genvi  of 

plants. 
Bscabp'mbkt.    From  ibe  Ital.  •earpa,  sharp,  formed  from  the  Lat  earpert,  to 

cut    The  steep  face  often  pre8entedi)y  the  abrupt  termination  of  strata  whert 

subjacent  beds  crop  out  from  beneath  them. 
Esgulkh'ta.     Lat     Esculent 
£TH!f  o'oRAPHKR.    From  the  Or.  ethnoij  a  nation,  and  graphs,  I  write.    One  who 

oultiyates  ethnography :  an  ethnologist 
Ethr o'oRAPHT.    A  department  of  knowledge  which  treats  of  the  different  natnral 

races  and  families  of  men.    A  treatise  on  the  subject 
Eucalt'ptl    Lat     Plural  of  eucalyptus. 
Eucalt'ptus.    From  the  Or.  en,  well,  and  k€ilupto§f  covered.    A  genus  of  plant! 

of  the  family  of  MyrtllcesB. 
Eupho'rbia.    Or.    Name  of  a  plant    A  genns  of  plants  of  which  there  aro 

800  species. 
Excb'lsa.    Lat    Noble,  tall,  stately. 
Exco'rtica.     Lat     Without  bark. 
Exo'oEWOns.     From  the  Or.  ex,  from,  and  getnomatt  I  grow.    Applied  to  plaati 

which  grow  by  successive  external  additions  to  their  wood. 
Extbk'iilb.     Having  the  power  to  extend  itself. 
Exu'tiji.    Lat    The  sloughs  or  cast  skins,  or  cast  shells  of  animals. 

Fa'gds.    Lat    Beech.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  AmentieesB. 
Fa'lco.    Lat    Falcon.    A  genus  of  birds.    Faleo  ula'ndxetu.    The  OerfalooB. 
Fa'milt.    In  natural  history  the  term  is  applied  to  an  assemblage  of  several 

genera  which  resemble  each  other  in  many  respecte. 
Fari'.^a.    Lat    Meal. 
Fab'ikha.    Portn.    Meal,  flour. 

Fabuto'sa.    Lat    Mealy ;  belonging  or  relating  to  meal. 
Fad'na.    All  animala  of  all  kinds  peculiar  to  a  country  oonsUtnte  the  fauna  of 

that  country. 
Fk'lis.     Lat    A  eat    A  genus  of  mammals  of  the  family  of  caml'vora.    Felit 

irbi;    The  panther. 
Fbnbstra'lib.    Lat    Belonging  or  relating  to  a  window  or  opening. 
Fbr'bidm.    a  recently  discovered  metal. 
Fbrns.     The  Alices ;  an  order  of  cryptogimic  plants. 
Fi'cus.    Lat    A  fig.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  MorsB'cess. 
Ficoi'db.    a  genus  of  plants  of  the  fiunily  of  Metmbryanthe'mem,  of  which 

there  are  about  200  species. 
Ficoi'dbs,  )      The  family  of  Mesembryanth^mesB.    Fteoidet  is  applied  alao  ai  a 
Ficoi'oxjc.  J  specific  name. 
Fio rd.    a  frith,  firth,  or  furth ;  a  rocky  chasm  penetrated  by  the  sea;  a  rock-bound 

strait 
Flacodb'tia.    Proper  name.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Flaoourti- 

ieesB. 
Flabbllipo'bks.    From  the  Lat  flahtUwn,  a  fim,  and  forma,  Yorm.    Fan- 
shaped. 
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Plo'«a.    ImL    Name  of  the  Ooddese  of  Flowen.    AH  0k9  plMti  of  all  VbniM 

belonging  to  a  country  eonstitate  the  /lora  of  that  eocmtiy. 
Flo'rida.     Belonging  or  relating  to  flowers ;  or  relating  to  the  State  of  Florida. 
Fo'ct.     Lat     Plural  of  focu*. 
Fo'cuB.     Lat.    A  hearth.     In  optica  the  term  describes  the  point  or  space  where 

the  rays  of  light  are  concentrated  by  a  lens.     The  apex  of  a  cone  of  rays  of 

light,  or  of  heat,  formed  by  a  lens,  or  concave  mirror. 
Folia'ckocs.    From  the   LaU  folium,  a  leat     Leafy.    Earing  the  form  of 

leaves. 
Foo'tstalks.    In  botany  the  stalks  of  flowers,  or  of  leayas. 
Fo'aaiL.    From  the  Lat  fodiOf  I  dig.    Any  organic  body,  or  the  traeei  of  any 
.  organic  body,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  which  has  been  boned  in  the  earth 

by  natural  caosea. 
Fossili'febods.     Containing  fossils:  fossil-bearing. 
FoRMi'cin^.     From  the  Lat  /o'rmtea,  an  ant,  and  the  Or.  tkU^,  reaemblaaea. 

A  family  of  insects  of  the  family  of  Hymen6ptera. 
Fbo5D.    Also,  frons,    A  name  applied  to  the  leaves  of  pidma,  and  of  eryptdga- 

mons  plants. 
Fromdo'sa.    Lat    Fall  of  green  leaves. 
Fra'crans.    Lat     Fragrant;  odoroas. 
Fra'gilis.    Lat     Fragile ;  easily  broken. 
FRiNGi'LLiC.    Lat /n'li^tUa,  a  chaffinch.    A  family  of  birds,  the  moat  nnmarooa 

of  the  group  of  conirostres,  or  thick-billed  birds. 
Fc'ccA.    Name  of  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants. 
Fd'cl     Lat     Plural  of  fucus. 

Fu'cus.     Lat     8ea-weed.    A  genus  of  aquatic  plants. 
Fdcb'sia.    After  Leonard  Fuohs,  a  physician  of  the  16th  oentuy.    A  genu  of 

plants. 
Fuifc'Tiov.    From  the  Lat  fungor,  I  act    The  action  of  an  organ,  or  syiteiB 

of  organs. 
Fuif'oi.     Lat     Plural  of  fungus. 
Fun'gits.     Lat     A  mushroom. 
Fvnb'rbcs.    Lat    Funereal :  belonging  to  a  dead  body. 

Ga'ous.    Lat    A  codfish. 

Gallina'ceous.  From  the  Lat  gallVna,  a  hen.  Relating  to  birds  of  the  order 
of  Oallinftceee. 

Oalb'na.  From  the  Or.  gaUne,  lead  ore.  A  mineral  composed  of  sulphur  and 
lead :  a  natural  sulphuret  of  lead. 

Oal'vanibic.  From  Oahani,  a  distinguished  Italian  philosopher.  That  branch 
of  electrical  science  in  which  electricity  is  made  manifest  by  the  mediate  con« 
tact  of  diflferent  metals.  Also,  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  living  animal 
matter  when  placed  between  the  poles  or  extremities  of  an  apparatus  for 
showing  electricity  by  the  mediate  contact  of  different  metals* 

Oalya'icic.     Belonging  or  relating  to  galvanism. 

Oangra'ticds.     Lat     Gangeatio  ,*  belonging  or  relating  to  the  river  Oanges. 

Oardb'iiia.  After  a  proper  name.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Rubii- 
coa» ;  it  contains  some  forty  species.  The  Oardt'nia  grandiflo'ra  is  the  Cape 
Ja«min. 

Oar'nrt.  a  mineral  consisting  of  silicates  of  alumina,  lime,  iron,  and  man- 
ganese. It  occurs  imbedded  in  mica-slate,  granite,  and  gneiss,  and  occasion- 
ally in  limestone,  chlorite-slate,  serpentine,  and  lava.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  garnet 

Gab.  From  the  Oerm.  yeiV,  spirit  The  name  given  to  all  permanently  elaatio 
fluids,  or  airs,  different  from  the  atmospheric  air. 

Gab'boub.     Of  the  nature  of  gas. 

Genrr.  Fr.  Genus,  kind,  manner,  style.  In  punting  it  is  applied  to  signify 
the  representation  of  certain  kinds  of  objects,  as  landscapes,  views,  animals, 
plants,  powers,  scenes  in  common  life.  Pictures  of  genre,  then,  are  piotvrea 
of  a  genuf  or  kind  as  to  subject ;  as  landscapes,  marine  views,  flower  pieoei^ 
•till- life,  Ac. 
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Oi'irKKA.    Lat    Plural  of  genus. 

Qk'kvb,    Lat.    A  kindred,  breed,  race  or  frmily. 

Geo'logt.  From  the  Gr.  ge,  the  earth,  and  logo§t  discourse.  That  braneh  of 
natural  history  which  treats  of  the  structure  of  the  terrestrial  globe.  It  ii 
divided  into  de§cr%pttve  geology ;  dynamic  geology,  which  treats  of  the  forcef 
by  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  been  modified  ;  practical  and  economic 
geology,  embracing  the  application  of  geological  science  to  mining,  road- 
making,  architecture,  and  agriculture. 

Geother'mal.  From  the  Gr.  ge,  the  earth,  and  thermo*,  heat,  temperature. 
Relating  to  temperature  of  the  earth. 

Gbra'rdia.     Proper  name.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Scrophulariicese. 

Gbrmina'tion.  The  process  of  the  development  of  the  seed,  and  the  embryo 
which  it  contains. 

GsT'saRS.  From  an  Icelandic  word,  signifying  raging  or  roaring.  Celebrated 
spouting  fountains  of  boiling  water  in  Iceland. 

Gibso'ba.     Lat    Gibbous ;  having  protuberances  or  bunchefl. 

Gibralta'rica.    Lat.    Belonging  or  relating  to  Gibraltar. 

gJoIh";";.}     ^^     Gigantic  hag.. 

Gilbadb'nsis.     Lat^     Belonging  or  relating  to  Gilead. 

Gla'cial.     Belonging  or  relating  to  ice. 

Gla'cibrs.    Fr.     Masses  or  beds  of  ice  formed  in  high  mountains,  derired  from 

the  snows  or  lakes  frozen  by  the  continued  cold  of  those  regions. 
Gladio'ldb.     a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Iri'dess. 
Gland.     An  organ  formed  for  the  purpose  of  secreting  a  peculiar  fluid. 
Glad'cous.     From  the  Gr.  tjlauko;  blue.    -Applied  to  the  bluish  and  pulverulent 

aspect  which  certain  plants  present,  0ach  as  the  leaves  of  cabbages,  Ac.     Also 

used  to  signify  the  bloom  of  the  color  of  cabbage  leaves,  sometimes  observed 
-     on  polished  bodies. 
Glrdi'tschia.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Legumindsse,  named  in  hon<MP 

of  J.  G.  Gleditsch,  a  German  botanist.     It  includes  the  Honey  and  Swamp 

locust  trees  among  its  species. 
Globa'ria.    From  the  Lat  globum,  a  ball.     A  genus  of  insects :  also  a  specific 

name. 
Gluci'itum.    a  metal  discovered  in  gluoina  in  1708  by  Vauqnelin. 
Glc'te^.     Lat     The  viscid  elastic  substance  which  remains  when  wheat  flour  ia 

wrapped  in  a  coarse  cloth,  and  washed  under  a  stream  of  water,  so  as  to  carry 

00"  the  starch  and  soluble  matters.     It  exists  in  many  plants  and  in  animals. 

It  is  the  basis  of  glue. 
Gltce'ria.    a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  grami'nese,  and  the  tribe  Festu- 

cicesB. 
Glt'cinb.    From  the  Gr.  glukut,  sweet    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of 

Papilion&cesB. 
Gnapha'lium.    From  the  Gr.  gnaphtUioHf  the  cotton  tree.    A  genus  of  plants 

of  the  family  of  Compdsitse. 
GiTEiss.     Germ.     A  rock  resembling  granite.     It  is  composed  chiefly  of  feldspar 

and  mica,  and  is  more  or  le^s  slaty  in  its  structure.     Gneiss  is  nsed  for  baUd- 

ing  and  flagging. 
Gold.     The  most  valuable  and  longest  known  of  the  metals. 
Goodb'nia.     Proper  name.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Goodeni£eesB. 
GoRDo'iciA.     Proper  name.     A  genus  of  plants  gf  the  family  of  Gordoni^cese. 
Grandiplo'ra.    Lat     Large-flowered. 
Grami'nevE.     Lat     Grasses.    A  family  of  monocotyl^donous  plants,  eontaining 

about  3000  species. 
Grani'vorous.  1      Applied  to  animals  which  feed  upon  grains,  especially  to  pas- 
Grani'vora.      j  serine  birds. 
Gk>b'ca.     Lat     Greek. 
Gra'ndlar.     Composed  of  grains. 

Gra'nitb.     a  rock  which  is  a  crystalline  aggregate  of  quarts,  feldspaS',  and  mica. 
Grani'tio.     Of  the  nature  of  granite. 
Gbsim'stohe.    a  rough  variety  of  trap-roek,  consisting  ohiofly  of  homblondo. 
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Onr.    A  eotfie-gnined  naditone. 

UniLAHDi'ifA.  A  proper  name.  A  genas  of  pUnts  of  the  ftmilj  of  Legnmi- 
D65e.     GnUandina  Bonduc,  the  OTal-lemred  Nicker-tree. 

6ui5CA!fC!f'sis.     LaL     Belonging  or  relating  to  Guinea. 

GcM.  A  vegetable  product,  which  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  and  is  distin- 
guished bj  being  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol :  gum-arabio,  for 
example. 

Gtm.mo'tus.     From  the  Gr.  gumno9,  naked,  and  n6to9f  back.    A  genus  of  fishes. 

Qtp'sum.  Native  sulphate  of  lime.  It  is  converted  into  plaster  of  Paris  bj 
heat. 

Gtro'phora.  From  the  Gr.  gurot,  a  circle,  and  phtrS,  I  bear.  A  genus  of 
crypUSgamous  plants. 

Ha'bitat.    Lat    He  inhabits.     Used  to  designate  the  place  in  which  *^nitwU 

and  plants  are  naturally  found. 
Halio'tih.    From  the  Gr.  aU,  the  sea,  and  om»,  the  ear.    A  genus  of  moUaaka. 
Ha'lcyoh.    From  the  Gr.  alkuo' Hf  a  king-fisher.    A  genus  of  birds. 
Hklia'itthus.     From  the  Gr.  e/io«,  the  sun,  and  anthotf  flower;  sunflower. 
Hkli'acal.     From  the  Gr.  e/io«,  the  sun.     Relating  to  the  sun.    When  a  star 

rises  so  as  to  be  visible  in  morning  twilight  before  the  appearance  of  the  son, 

it  is  said  to  rise  ktliacally. 
Hrptaphy'lluit.     From  the  Gr.  eptoy  seven,  and  phultom,  a  leaf.     Seven-leaved. 

A  upecific  name. 
Hbrba'ceous.     In   botany,  Herb-like;  that  perishes  every  year.    An   annual 

stem.     Not  woody. 
Hrrbi'vora.     Lat.     Herbivorous. 

Herbiv'orous.     From  the  Lat.  herba,  a  plant,  and  vorartf  to  eat     Plant  eat- 
ing.    Applied  to  animals  whieh  feed  chiefly  or  exclusively  on  plants  or  herbs. 
Hkritie'ra.     Proper  name.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Sterculiicese. 
Hi'bkrnatb.     From  the  LaL  hihervare,  to  winter.    Animals  which  retire  and 

sleep  throughout  the  winter,  are  said  to  hibernate. 
HiBi'scDS.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  MalvicesB. 
Hirko'chloa.     From  the  Gr.  terot,  sacred,  and  cAloa,  herb.     A  genus  of  planta 

of  the  family  of  Grami'nesB. 
Hippopo'tamus.     From  the  Gr.  ippotf  a  horse,  and/M><aiiios,  river.    River  Horsa. 

A  genus  of  mammals. 
Hirsu'ta.     LaL     Hirsute ;  covered  with  sofl  hairs. 
Hol'cus.     a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Grami'nesB. 
Ho'PKA,  or  Ho'ppra.     Proper  name.     A  genus  of  plants. 
Uo'rrida.     LaL     Horrid ;  spiny. 
Ho'rary.     From  the  LaL  hora,  an  hour.     The  motion  of  a  celestial  body,  or 

the  space  it  moves  through  in  an  hour,  is  termed  its  horary  motion, 
Horsr'shob  mao'nbt.     a  magnet  in  form  of  a  horse-shoe. 
Hdmi'ria.     a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Humoriicee.     Thej  inhabit 

tropical  America. 
Hvdran'oba.     From  the  Gr.  udSr,  water,  and  aggotf  a  vesseL    A  genus  of 

plants  of  the  family  of  Saxifrag&cesB,  and  tribe  of  Hydrangeas. 
Hydrau'lic.     From  the  Gr.  udSr^  water,  and  aulot,  a  pipe.     Relating  to  liquidt 

in  motion.     Hydraulics  is  that  branch  of  natural  philosophy  or  physics  which 

treats  of  the  force  of  water  and  other  liquids  in  motion. 
Hydrosta'tio.     From  the  Gr.  uddr^  water,  and  ttaS,  I  stand.    Relating  to  water 

in  a  state  of  resL     Hydrostatfcs  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  equilibrium 

and  pressure  of  water  and  other  liquids. 
Hy'droqbn.     From  the  Gr.  ud6r,  water,  and  gennaein^  to  generate.     A  colorless, 

taHteleiii,  inodorous  gas,  one  part  of  which,  by  weighL  combined  with  eight 

ports  of  oxygen  forms  water;  —  combined  with  sulphur  it  constitutes  •ulphw 

retted  Hydrogen ;  —  and  with  carbon,  carburetted  Hydrogen,  the  gas  used  for 

illumination. 
HYDROQB'Toy.     A  syuonym  of  Ouvirau^dra,     A  genus  of  aquatic  planta. 
Uy'la.    From  the  Gr.  uU,  wood,  a  tree.    A  tree-frog. 
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Htm eNub'a.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Papilionieesk  A  resiBOus  tre« 
of  tropical  America. 

HTVEifo'pTERA.  From  the  Or.  timen,  a  membrane,  and  pteron,  wing.  Syste- 
matic name  of  a  class  of  insects,  characterised  by  membranous  wings. 

Ht'bax.    From  the  Gr.  urax,  a  shrew  moose.    A  genus  of  mammals. 

lA'RTHiif  A.    See  Janthina. 

Pbbx.    LaL    A  wild  goat    A  genus  of  mammals. 

I'bis.    a  genus  of  birds. 

Io'neous  rocks.    Are  those  rocks  whose  structure  is  attributable  to  the  inflnenee 

of  heat,  such  as  granite  and  basidt.     They  are  distinct  from  stratified  rooks, 

or  those  formed  by  deposits  from  water. 
Ioua'na.    a  reptile  of  the  Heard  tribe. 
Iova'biah.    Applied  to  Saurians  which  resemble  the  iguana. 
lauA'HODON.     From  iguana,  and  the  Gr.  odoHt,  tooth.    A  genus  of  eztlnot  or 

fossil  reptiles  of  gigantic  else  discovered  in  the  south  of  England. 
Flbz.    LaL    The  Holly. 

Il'icis.    Lat.    Of  the  Holly ;  belonging  or  relating  to  the  holly. 
Ilu'cium.    From  tV/t'cto,  to  attract ;  from  its  agreeable  perfume.    The  anniseed 

tree.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Magnoliioese. 
Im'bricatb.     Laid  one  over  another  like  tiles. 
Ivcovspic'uous.     Lat.    Not  conspicuous  or  remarkable. 
Ibci'sor.    From  the  Lat  inddo,  I  cut     Applied  to  those  teeth  which  occupy  the 

anterior  or  centre  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  because  they  are  used  for  out- 
ling  the  food. 
Iv'cA.    Designation  of  the  aboriginal  Pemvian  princes ;  used  as  a  speoifio  name. 

Also,  a  sen  us  of  insects. 
Ib'dica — Lf'Dicus.    Lat    Indian :  Belonging  or  relating  to  India. 
Ibdica'tor.    Lat    Indicator ;  one  who  points  out    A  genus  jut  birds. 
•Ivyuso'RiA.    Animals  of  inftasions ;  microscopic  animalcules. 
Ihfuso'rial.    Belonging  or  relating  to  tho  Infusoria. 
Iwokga'nic    Without  organs  or  organisation. 
Iii'iBCT.    From  the  Lat  tn,  into,  •eeOf  I  cut     Applied  to  animals  whose  bodiee 

are  out,  as  it  were,  into  three  parts — ^head,  thorax,  and  abdomen. 
Ibx'dejb.    a  family  of  monocotyledon ons  plants. 
Ibi'dicv.    From  the  Lat  t*nt«,  the  rainbow.    A  grey,  brittle,  rery  invisible  metal, 

which  is  found  associated  with  the  ores  of  platinum. 
If  a'tis.    From  the  Gr.  %»az6f  I  render  equal.    Woad.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the 

&mily  i>f  Cruci'fersB.    Also  the  name  of  a  species  of  dog. 
Isla'adiccb.     Lat    Belonging  or  relating  to  Iceland. 
leooHrMBNAL.    From  the  Gr.  t«o«,  equal,  and  ehtima,  winter.    Isochimenal  linee 

pass  through  all  places  where  the  mean  winter  temperature  is  the  same. 
IfooEOTHE'RMAL.     From  the  Gr.  i«o«,  equal,  ge,  the  earth,  and  th€rmo9,  heat 

Applied  to  lines  which  are  supposed  to  pass  through  all  parts  of  the  earth's 

structure  on  the  surface  whero  the  mean  heat  is  the  same. 
Iiothb'rmal.     From  tho  Gr.  i«o«,  equal,  and  tkermot,  heat     Isothermal  lines 

are  supposed  to  pass  through  all  places  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air 

is  the  same. 
Isothe'rial.    From  the  Gr.  t«o«,  equal,  and  ihereio;  haying  the  heat  of  summer. 

Isotherial  lines  are  supposed  to  be  drawn  through  all  places  having  the  same 

mean  summer  temperature. 
FxiA.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Iri'dese. 

JA'BTBiyA.     From  the  Gr.  ianthinot,  violet    A  genus  of  mollusks. 

Japo'mica — Japo'hious.     Belonging  or  relating  to  Japan. 

JTab'per.    a  silicious  mineral  of  various  colours;  sometimes  spotted,  banded  or 

variegated.    It  takes  a  fine  polish. 
Jbb'boa.    a  genus  of  mammals  of  the  family  of  Rodents,  or  gnawers.    The 

Jumping  mouse. 
Juba'bbic.    Belonging  or  relating  to  the  Jura  mountains.    Applied  to  a  system 

of  rocks  of  the  middle  secondary  geological  period.    Also  termed  oolitio. 
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CctrA'mA.    A  gtmm  tt  pUstt,  mmmt4  afUr  tht  tne  wkkk  jkUt  ike  . 

tflra  twHc. 
Cta^af'tcsa.     Fnvoi  the  6r.  iaMmos,  Use,  mad  fitermm^  via^     A  ipeciftc  i 

CrA.tcROf'DEA.     From  the  Gr.  ihia»oc,  biae,  aad  ct^o«,  reseaUuiee.    A  tamalj 

of  tatdaut. 
Cr*ctL%.    A  feooi  of  plaata,  the  tjpe  of  the  fmmSSj  cjddtm.     Cg^em  rnWv'la. 

Jfarrow-Ieared  cje^M, 
CrcA'tfM.    A  Umllj  of  plantf  allied  to  the  e^oifen. 
CrcADA'ceors.     Belonging  or  relating  to  the  cjc£dem. 
Ct'clak.     From  the  Gr.  kMkLo;  a  circle.     A  geoiu  of  gafteropodg. 
Cro'^ri.     Lai.     A  twaa.     A  gexuis  of  birda.     Cjf^uma  mm'ticma,     Ihevkict2a£ 

Dwan. 
CTYocE'FBAJLm.    FroB  the  Gr.  hmom,  a  dog^  and  t^kmie,  head.    A  geum  «f 

mam  malt.     I>og'beaded  mookej  or  baboon. 
Ctpcka'ccx.     liame  of  a  familj  of  herbaeeooi  plaats. 
Ctpbje'a.     From   the  Gr.  kmprit,  Veaaa.    A  eovry.    A  fCB«i  of  ^i»n«*« 

Cfpirmfa  mtm^ta.     The  money  eowry. 
CrpRi'Hfrfic     From  the  Gr.  kMprimo$f  a  earp.    Kame  of  a  Cuaily  of  fthw 
Ctbtosei'kijE.     From  the  Gr.  inu/u,  a  Teticle,  and  eetra,  a  chaia.    A  tribe  «f 

flea-weedi. 

Dac'ttlii.     From  the  Or.  ilaktuUM,  a  finger.    A  genus  of  the  family  of  Gramf- 

ne».     Daciylit  ea^pitota.     Tossock  grasa. 
Pab'lia.     After  I>ahl,  a  Swedish  botaniit.     Genne  of  plants  at  the  Uaufy  of 

Com|WSflitm. 
DALBB'RGfA.     After  Dalbeng,  a  Swedish  botanist.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the 

family  of  PapiUoniceas,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Dalbergiss. 
Pa'man.   Alteration  of  the  Arabic  word  Ghannem,  the  name  of  an  animaL     Spe- 
cific name  of  a  mammal. 
Pana'is.     Genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Rabi^cem. 
Dafh'nk.     a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  DaphniccsB. 

Darwi'fiii.     The  name  of  Darwin  latinised.     Belong:ing  or  relating  to  Darwis. 
Dahyu'rip^.     From  the  Gr.  datut,  thick,  hairy,  and  oara,  taiL    A  fiunily  of 

mammals. 
Dr'bhis.     Fr.    Wreck,  ruins,  remains.     In  geology  the  term  is  applied  to  large 

fragments,  to  distinguish  them  f^om  detritutf  or  those  which  are  pulTerixed. 
DBci'DUons.     From  the  Lat  dteido,  I  Call  off.     Applied  to  plants  whose  leayet 

fall  off  in  autumn,  to  distinguish  them  from  evergreens. 
Drclina'tion  of  any  celestial  body,  is  the  angular  distance  of  the  body,  north 

or  south,  from  the  equator. 
Pbinothr'rium.     From  the  Gr.  deinoa,  terrible,  and  ther,  wild  beast.    A  genus 

of  fossil  pachyderms. 
DBLBBSB'niiC.     Proper  name.    Tribe  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Flori'desk 
DlLPHi'iftis.     Lat.     Dolphin.     A  genus  of  aquatic  mammals. 
D^l'ta.    The  Gr.  letter  A.    The  triangular  deposits,  shoals  or  Islands,  ai  the 

mouths  of  rivers  are  called  deltas. 

Dri/toid.  From  the  Or.  letter  A  and  eidot,  resemblance.  Resembling  the  letter 
delta. 

Dkr npA'Tioif.  From  the  Lat  dtnudo,  a  strip.  A  removal  of  a  part  of  the  land, 
so  as  to  lay  bare  the  inferior  strata. 

Dropa'r.     a  kind  of  pine  tree. 

Dri'osi'tior.  From  the  Lat.  depono,  I  let  fall.  In  geology  the  falling  to  Uie 
bottom  of  matters  suspended  or  dissolved  in  water. 

Dicvo'miar  syhtrn.  So  called  because  it  is  largely  developed  in  Devonshire, 
England.  It  is  synonymous  with  the  old  red  yand-stone  formation.  It  is  com- 
posed at  first  of  pudding-stone,  and  then  passes  into  sandstone,  with  which  it 
alternates  at  different  places. 

Di'tuikks.    Lat    Detaining  j  that  which  has  the  power  to  detain. 
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Dbtri'tts.  a  geological  term  applied  to  deposits  composed  of  yarioas  sub- 
stances which  have  been  oomminuted  by  attrition.  The  larger  fWigments  are 
nsaally  termed  dfbn't ;  those  which  are  palverized,  as  it  were,  constitute  tU» 
tritut.     Sand  is  the  detritus  of  silicious  rocks. 

Biamaoxb'tic.  If  a  bar  of  iron  be  suspended  between  the  poles  of  an  electro- 
magnet,  it  will  be  attracted  by  both  poles  on  the  line  of  force.  But  if  a  bar 
of  bismuth  be  suspended  in  the  same  manner,  it  will  be  repelled  by  both  poles, 
and  rest  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  force.  Substances  which  are  attracted 
by  both  poles  of  an  electro-magnet  are  said  to  be  magnetiCf  and  those  which 
are  repelled  by  both  poles  are  termed  diamagnetie, 

Dicho'toxa,     ^      From  the  Gr.  dichotomat,  equally  divided.     In  loology  this 

DicHo'TOMCir,    >  term  is  applied  to  a  species  of  the  genus  Iris,  the  body  of  which 

Dicho'toxus,  j  is  bifurcate.  In  botany  it  is  applied  to  the  stem,  branches, 
peduncles,  leaves,  hairs,  styles,  Ac,  when  they  are  bifurcated  in  form. 

Dicotylr'don.  From  the  Or.  ditf  two,  and  kotuUdon,  seed-lobe.  A  double 
seed-lobe. 

Bicottlb'donous.    Relating  to  dicotyle'don ;  having  a  double  seed-lobe. 

Didsl'phous.  From  the  Gr.  di«,  double,  and  delpku*,  womb.  Applied  to  opoc» 
sums  and  other  marsupial  mammals. 

Didbl'phis.     a  genus  of  marsupial  mammals. 

DiDEL'PHiDii.     A  tribe  of  marsupial  mammals. 

DiDY'xiax.    A  metal  discovered  recently  by  Mosander. 

Digita'ta.    Lat    Di'gitate;  spread  out  lilce  the  fingers. 

Dino'rhis.  From  the  Gr.  cfeino*,  great,  terrible,  and  omit,  a  bird.  A  genus  of 
fossil,  or  extinct  birds. 

Bio'tis.  From  the  Gr.  diStof,  having  two  ears :  referring  to  the  flower.  A  ge- 
nus of  plants  of  the  family  of  helianth&cesB. 

Disloca'tior.  Displacement  In  geology  where  strata  or  veins  have  been  dis- 
placed from  the  position  where  first  deposited  or  formed,  they  are  said  to  ba 
dislocated. 

Di'SA.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  fiunily  of  Orchi'dess.  IH'ta  grandiflo'rfu 
Large-flowered  Disa. 

Dio'sMA.  From  the  Gr.  dio;  divine,  and  otme,  smeU.  A  genus  of  plants  of  tlio 
family  of  Dios'mesB. 

Dillbxia'cbjb.     Proper  name.    A  family  of  plants. 

Diomjb'a.  One  of  the  names  of  Venus.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of 
DroseHLcea.     Diona'a  mutei'pula,     Venus'  Fly-trap. 

Bip'tbbtx.  From  the  Gr.  dU,  double,  and  pterux,  a  wing,  in  allusion  to  tha 
two  appendages  of  the  calyx.  Tonquin  Bean.  A  genus  of  plants  of  tba 
family  of  Legumindsm.    J>ip't€ryx  odora'ta.    Sweet-scented  Tonquin  Bean. 

Bic'tyota.  From  the  Gr.  dictuon,  a  net  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of 
Phy'cesB,  and  tribe  of  dictytfteae. 

BiCTYoifB'xA.  From  the  Gr.  dictuon,  a  net,  and  nema,  a  filament  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  family  of  Phy'cess. 

Dip.  In  geology,  direction  of  the  inclination  of  strata.  "  To  take  a  dip,"  is  to 
measure  the  degree  that  a  stratum  inclines  or  dips  from  a  horizontal  line. 

Disin'tboratb.  From  the  Lat  de,  privative,  integer,  a  whole.  To  separate  or 
break  up  an  aggregate  into  parts. 

Do'lomitb.  Magnesian  marble,  or  granular  magnesian  carbonate  of  Umo. 
Named  after  Dolomieu. 

Dombb'ta.  In  honour  of  Joseph  Dombey.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  fkmily  of 
By ttneri&oea :  it  is  found  in  Madagascar  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon. 

Dorsi'gera.  Lat  From  doreum,  the  back,  a  ridge,  and  gero,  1  carry  or  wear. 
A  specific  name. 

Dorya'rthbs.  From  the  Gr.  doru,  dorato§,  a  lance,  and  anthetie,  a  flowering. 
A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Amaryllid&cem. 

Dra'ba.    a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family'of  Cruci'ferss. 

Dracje'ka.    Lat.    A  genus  of  Saurians. 

DRACiB'NJE.    Plural  of  DracsB'na. 
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BRTOBA'LAiroPt.  From  tlie  Gh*.  dm*,  09,  mo  oak,  halano9,  aa  acorn,  and  opa^ 
aspect  A  genos  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Dip'teroe4rpe«.  Dryoba'UmopB 
ea'mphora.     The  camphor  tree  of  Sumatra. 

Dyxa'mic.  From  the  Gr.  dmutmu,  power,  force.  Belonging  or  relating  to  dy- 
nnnncii. 

Btna'mics.  The  doctrine  of  forces  as  exhibited  in  moring  bodies  which  are  at 
lil)crty  to  obey  the  impulses  communicated  to  them.  The  motions  of  celestial 
bodies  in  their  orbits,  or  of  a  stone  falling  freely-through  the  air,  are  embraced 
in  the  study  of  dynamics. 

Earths.  Formerly  chemists,  believing  them  to  be  simple  bodies,  included  tha 
following  substances  under  the  name  of  earths :  Baryta,  Strontia,  Lime,  Mag- 
nesia, Alumina  or  clay.  Silica,  Glucina,  Zireonia,  and  Yttria.  Research  hag 
shown  that  all  have  metallic  or  metalloid  bases. 

Schid'na.  Qreek  name  of  a  monster,  supposed  to  hare  the  body  of  a  beantifal 
woman,  and  the  tail  of  a  serpent.  A  genus  of  mammals  of  the  family  of 
Monotre'mata. 

B'cBiMrs.  From  the  Gr.  ecAtno*,  spiny,  and  tnut,  a  rat  A  genus  of  mammals ; 
a  sort  of  rat  found  in  South  America. 

Eclip'tic.  In  Astronomy  the  great  circle  of  the  heavens  which  the  snn  appears 
to  describe  in  his  annual  revolution. 

Edenta'ta.  From  the  Lat  e,  without,  and  dent,  tooth:  without  teeth.  An 
order  of  mammals  which  are  destitute  of  teeth. 

Sdd'lis.     Lat     Eatable ;  that  which  may  be  eaten. 

Efflorb'bcbncb.  The  pulverulent  covering  formed  on  the  surface  of  saline 
substances  from  which  the  atmosphere  has  removed  the  water  of  erystallisa- 
tion.  When  saline  substances  give  up  their  water  of  crystallisation  to  the  air, 
they  are  said  to  eflQoresce. 

Ela'is.  )      From  the  Gr.  c/am,  the  olive.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of 

Eljk'is.  j  Palms.     The  Elai*  Gninea'uenait  yields  the  Palm  oil. 

E'laps.     Gr.   'Name  of  a  serpent     A  genus  of  ophidians. 

Elkctri'citt.  From  the  Gr.  eUktron,  amber,  the  substance  in  whieh  it  was  first 
observed.  The  property  acquired  by  glass  and  resin  from  friction  to  attract 
light  substances.  Electricity  exists  in  all  bodies,  and  becomes  manifest,  at 
least  partially,  whenever  the  natural  state  of  equilibrium  of  their  molecules  ia 
disturbed  by  any  .cause. 

ELK'cTRO-ifA'GifETiSM.  Tho  phenomena  produced  when  a  current  of  electricity 
is  traversing  any  substance,  or  when  electricity  is  in  motion,  magnetism  is  at 
the  same  time  developed. 

Slec'tro-mao'net.  An  apparatus  for  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  electro-mag- 
netism. 

Elec'tricus.     Lat     Electric.     Belonging  to,  or  relating  to  electricity. 

Ellip'tica.     Lat     Elliptic 

E'lbphas.  Lat  Gr.  name  of  the  elephant  A  genus  of  mammals  of  tho  order 
of  pachydermata. 

Elephan'tiica.     Lat     Belonging  or  relating  to  an  elephant ;  elephantine. 

Em'bryo.  From  the  Gr.  embntoH,  from  bruu,  I  bud  forth.  A  germ  at  the  early 
stages  of  development 

S'merald.  a  mineral  of  a  beautif\il  green  colour,  much  valued  for  ornamental 
Jewelry.  It  consists  of  silica,  alumina,  glucina,  oxide  of  chromium,  which  is 
the  colouring  matter,  and  a  trace  of  lime. 

E'lrrs.  Lat  From  the  Gr.  eNiii«,  a  water  tortoise.  A  genus  of  reptiles  of  the 
family  of  emy'dians. 

Emy'dians.     a  family  of  reptiles  of  the  order  of  ChcliSnia. 

Ekcrivi'tes.  From  tho  Gr.  knuoH^  a  lily.  A  genus  of  fossil  Echf'nodermt, 
The  skeleton  of  this  animal  is  said  to  consist  of  not  less  than  26,000  separata 
pieces. 

E'ocENB.  From  the  Gr.  e<lJ«,  dawn,  and  Jta»i»o«,  recent  In  geology  a  name  for 
the  older  tertiary  formation,  in  which  the  first  dawn,  as  it  were,  of  OJristing 
species,  appears. 
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Bpaoai'dbjb.    From  Uie  Gr.  «jpi,  vpon,  and  akrot,  an  eleratad  place,  a  hilL    A 

family  of  plants. 
Ep'iphttb.     From  the  Gr.  epi,  upon,  and  p\uU>9,  a  plant    Applied  to  planti 

which  grow  upon  other  plants. 
Eqcinoctia'lis.     Lat.     Equinoctial. 
Eqdisr'tdv.     From  the  Lat.  equut,  a  horse,  and  wta,  hair.    A  genni  of  plants 

of  the  family  of  Equisit&ceas. 
E'quds.     Lat    A  horse.    A  genua  of  mammals. 
Kr'bicm.     A  metal,  recently  discovered. 
Eri'ca.    a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there  are  429  species. 
Ebiocau'lo!!.    From  the  Or.  erionf  wool,  and  kaulon,  stem  or  stalk.    A  genu 

of  plants  of  the  family  of  Eriooaal6nes&. 
Ertthri'na.    From  the  Gr.  eruthroi,  red.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  fiunfly  of 

Papilion&cesB. 
Ebtthrox'tloit.    From  the  Gr.  erutkroi,  red,  and  xulon,  wood.    A  genns  of 

plants. 
Escarp'mbht.    From  ihe  Ital.  tearpa,  sharp,  formed  from  the  Lat  eorpere,  to 

cut    The  steep  face  often  presentediiy  the  abrupt  termination  of  strata  whert 

subjacent  beds  crop  out  from  beneath  them. 
Esgulbn'ta.     Lat     Esculent 
Ethno'oraphbr.     From  the  Gr.  ethnot,  a  nation,  and  graphd,  I  write.     One  who 

cultivates  ethnography :  an  ethno'logist 
Ethno'orapht.    a  department  of  knowledge  which  treats  of  the  different  natoral 

races  and  families  of  men.     A  treatise  on  the  subject 
Eucalt'ptl     Lat     Plural  of  eucalyptus. 
Eucalt'ptcs.    From  the  Gr.  en,  well,  and  kaluptot,  covered.    A  genus  of  plantf 

of  the  family  of  Myrt^ceas. 
Eupho'rbia.    Gr.    Name  of  a  plant    A  genus  of  plants  of  which  there  are 

800  species. 
Excb'lsa.     Lat    Noble,  tall,  stately. 
Exco'btica.    Lat     Without  bark. 
Exo'gbnous.     From  the  Gr.  ear,  from,  and  geinomai,  I  grow.    Applied  to  planti 

which  grow  by  successive  external  additions  to  their  wood. 
Extbn'silb.     Having  the  power  to  extend  itself. 
Exu'TiiB.    Lat    The  sloughs  or  cast  skins,  or  cast  shells  of  animals. 

Fa'gvs.    Lat    Beech.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Ament&cess. 
Fa'lco.     Lat    Falcon.    A  genus  of  birds.     Faleo  i$la'ndieu§.    The  Gerfalcon. 
Fa'milt.     In  natural  history  the  term  is  applied  to  an  assemblage  of  several 

genera  which  resemble  each  other  in  many  respects. 
Fari'na.    Lat    Meal. 
Far'ihha.     Portu.     Meal,  flour. 

Farino'sa.     Lat    Mealy ;  belonging  or  relating  to  meal. 
Fad'ha.    All  animals  of  all  kinds  peculiar  to  a  country  constitute  the  fauna  of 

that  country. 
Fb'lis.    Lat    A  eat    A  genus  of  mammals  of  the  family  of  cami'vora.    Felit 

irbit.    The  panther. 
Fbhrstra'lis.     Lat     Belonging  or  relating  to  a  window  or  opening. 
Fer'biux.     a  recently  discovered  metal. 
Fbrns.     The  filioes ;  an  order  of  cryptog&mic  plants. 
Fi'cns.    Lat     A  fig.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Morse'cess. 
Ficoi'ob.     a  genus  of  plants  of  the  fiemiily  of  Me9embryanthe'm€a,  of  whioh 

there  are  about  200  species. 
Ficoi'dbs,  )      The  family  of  Mesembryanth^mess.    Fico%de»  is  applied  also  as  a 
Ficoi'db  JE.  j  specific  name. 
Fiord.    A  frith,  firth,  or  furth ;  a  rooky  chasm  penetrated  by  the  sea;  a  roek-boond 

strait 
Flacour'tia.    Proper  name.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Flacoorti- 

tfceas. 
Flabbllipo^rmb.    From   the  Lat  JtaheUum,  a  fhn,  and  forma,  'form.    Fan* 

shaped. 
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Plo'ra.    Lst    Kftme  of  the  Goddess  of  Flowers.    All  tbe  plants  of  aU  kinds 

belonging  to  »  country  constitute  the  fiora  of  that  eountiy. 
Flo'rida.     Belonging  or  relating  to  flowers ;  or  relating  to  the  State  of  Florida. 
Fo'ci.     Lat     Plural  of  focus. 
Fo'cus.     Lat.     A  hearth.    In  optics  the  term  describes  the  point  or  space  where 

the  rays  of  light  are  concentrated  by  a  lens.     The  apex  of  a  cone  of  rays  of 

light,  or  of  heat,  formed  by  a  lens,  or  concave  mirrdr. 
Folia'ceods.    From  the  Lat  folium,  a  leaf.    Leafy.    Haying  the  form  of 

leaves. 
Foo'tstalks.    In  botany  the  stalks  of  flowers,  or  of  leaves. 
Fo'ssiL.     From  the  Lat/oofio,  I  dig.    Any  organic  body,  or  the  traces  of  any 
.  organic  body,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  which  has  been  boned  in  the  earth 

by  nataral  c«ues. 
Fossili'ferous.     Containing  fossils:  fossil-bearing. 
FoRNi'ciDje.    From  the  Lat  fo'rmica,  an  ant,  and  the  Gr.  tido;  resemblance. 

A  family  of  insects  of  the  family  of  Hymen6ptera. 
Frond.    Also,  frwM,    A  name  applied  to  the  leaves  of  i^dms,  and  of  crypidga- 

moQS  plants. 
Fromdo'sa.    Lat    Full  of  green  leaves. 
Fra'grans.     Lat     Fragrant;  odorous. 
Fra'oilis.     Lat     Fragile ;  easily  broken. 
FaiNGi'LLiV.     L&L  fringilla,  a  chaffinch.     A  family  of  birds,  the  most  numerous 

of  the  group  of  conirostres,  or  thick -billed  birds. 
Fn'ccA.     Name  of  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants. 
Fn'ci.     Lat     Plural  of  fucus. 

Fu'ous.     Lat     8ea-weed.     A  genus  of  aquatic  plants. 
Fdch'sia.    After  Leonard  Fuchs,  a  physician  of  the  16th  oentnry.    A  genua  of 

plants. 
FuNc'Tioir.    From  the  Lat  fungor,  I  act    The  action  of  an  organ,  or  system 

of  organs. 
Fum'gi.     Lat     Plural  of  fungus. 
Fch'ous.     Lat     A  mushroom. 
Fume'rbus.     Lat    Funereal ;  belonging  to  a  dead  body. 

Ga'dus.     Lat    A  codfish. 

Gallina'ceous.  From  the  Lat  gallVna,  a  hen.  Relating  to  birds  of  the  order 
of  Qallinficeas. 

Galb'ma.  From  the  Gr.  gaUne,  lead  ore.  A  mineral  composed  of  sulphur  and 
lead :  a  natural  sulphuret  of  lead. 

Gal'vanism.  From  Oahanif  a  distinguished  Italian  philosopher.  That  branch 
of  electrical  science  in  which  electricity  is  made  manifest  by  the  mediate  con- 
tact of  different  metals.  Also,  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  living  animal 
matter  when  placed  between  the  poles  or  extremities  of  an  apparatus  for 
showing  electricity  by  the  mediate  contact  of  different  metaUu 

Galva'nic.     Belonging  or  relating  to  galvanism. 

Ganoea'ticus.     Lat     Gangeatic ;  belonging  or  relating  to  the  river  Ganges. 

Gardb'nia.  After  a  proper  name.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Rubii- 
ceas ;  it  contains  some  forty  species.  The  Garde'nia  grandijio'ra  is  the  Capo 
Jasmin. 

Gar'nbt.  a  mineral  consisting  of  silicates  of  alumina,  lime.  Iron,  and  man- 
ganese. It  occurs  imbedded  in  mica-slate,  granite,  and  gneiss,  and  occasion- 
ally in  limestone,  ehlorite-slate,  serpentine,  and  lava.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  garnet 

Gas.  From  the  Germ,  geitt,  spirit  The  name  given  to  all  permanently  elastio 
fluids,  or  airs,  different  from  the  atmospheric  air. 

Gab'eous.     Of  the  nature  of  gas. 

Genre.  Fr.  Genus,  kind,  manner,  style.  In  painting  it  is  applied  to  signify 
the  representation  of  certain  kinds  of  objects,  as  landscapes,  views,  animals, 
plants,  flowers,  scenes  in  common  life.  Pictures  of  genre,  then,  are  pieturea 
of  a  genufor  kind  as  to  subject;  as  landscapes,  marine  views,  flower  pieoea» 
still. life,  Ac. 
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Gi'irKitA.    Lst    Plural  of  gen  as. 

Qs'irns.    IaL    A  kindred,  breed,  race  or  fitmily. 

Gbo'loot.  From  the  Gr.  ge^  the  earth,  and  logot,  discoarse.  That  braneh  of 
natural  history  which  treats  of  the  structure  of  the  terrestrial  globe.  It  ii 
divided  into  de$eriptive  geology ;  dynamic  geology,  which  treats  of  the  foroef 
by  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  been  modified ;  practiced  and  eeonomio 
geology,  embracing  the  application  of  geological  science  to  mining,  road- 
making,  architecture,  and  agriculture. 

Gbotheb'mal.  From  the  Gr.  ge,  the  earth,  and  thermot,  heat^  temperature. 
Relating  to  temperature  of  the  earth. 

Gbra'rdia.     Proper  name.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Scrophulari&cess. 

Germina'tio5.  The  process  of  the  development  of  the  seed,  and  the  embryo 
which  it  contains. 

Gbt'sbrs.  From  an  Icelandic  word,  signifying  raging  or  roaring.  Celebrated 
spouting  fountains  of  boiling  water  in  Iceland. 

Gibbo'ba.     Lat     Gibbous  ;  having  protuberances  or  bunches. 

Gibralta'rioa.     Lat.     Belonging  or  relating  to  Gibraltar. 


«»lK"'«i.l     ^^    6i««.Uo.hoge. 


Gilbadb'nsis.     Lat.     Belonging  or  reladng  to  Gilead. 

Gla'cial.     Belonging  or  relating  to  ice. 

Gla'ciers.     Fr.     Masses  or  beds  of  ice  formed  in  high  mountains,  deriyed  from 

the  snows  or  lakes  frozen  by  the  continued  cold  of  those  regions. 
Gladio'lus.     a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Iri'desB. 
Gland.     An  organ  formed  for  the  purpose  of  secreting  a  peculiar  fluid. 
Glau'cous.     From  the  Gr.  glauko$,  blue.    -Applied  to  the  bluish  and  pulverulent 

aspect  which  certain  plants  present,  such  as  the  leaves  of  cabbages,  Ac.     Also 

nsed  to  signify  the  bloom  of  the  color  of  cabbage  leaves,  sometimes  observed 
-     on  polished  bodies. 
Glrdi'tschia.     a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Leguroin6s8s,  named  in  honor 

of  J.  G.  Gleditsch,  a  German  botanist.     It  includes  the  Honey  and  Swamp 

locust  trees  among  its  species. 
Globa'ria.    From  the  Lat  globum,  a  ball.    A  genus  of  insects :  also  a  speoifig 

name. 
Gluci'num.     a  metal  discovered  in  gluoina  in  1708  by  Vanquelin. 
Glu'te/t.     Lat     The  viscid  elastic  substance  which  remains  when  wheat  flour  ia 

wrapped  in  a  coarse  cloth,  and  washed  under  a  stream  of  water,  so  as  to  carry 

off  the  starch  and  soluble  matters.     It  exists  in  many  plants  and  in  animals. 

It  is  the  basis  of  glue. 
Gltcb'ria.    a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  grami'nese,  and  the  tribe  Festa- 

excess. 
Glt'cinb.     From  the  Gr.  glnkut,  sweet    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of 

Papilion&ccsB. 
Gnapha'lium.    From  the  Gr.  gnapheUion,  the  cotton  tree.    A  genus  of  plants 

of  the  family  of  Comp6aitsB. 
GifBigs.     Germ.    A  rock  resembling  granite.    It  is  composed  chiefly  of  feldspar 

and  mica,  and  is  more  or  less  slaty  in  its  structure.     Gneiss  is  nsed  for  baUd- 

ing  and  flagging. 
Gold.    The  most  valuable  and  longest  known  of  the  metals. 
Goode'nia.     Proper  name.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Goodeniieess. 
Gordo'kia.     Proper  name.     A  genus  of  plants  j^f  the  family  of  Gordoni&cesB. 
Grandiplo'ra.     Lat     Large-flowered. 
Grami'nb^.     Lat     Grasses.     A  family  of  monocotyl^donous  plants,  containing 

about  3000  species. 
Grani'vorous.  )      Applied  to  animals  which  feed  upon  grains,  especially  to  pas- 
Grani'vora.      I  serine  birds. 
Gr^'ca.     Lat     Greek. 
Gra'nular.     Composed  of  grains. 

Gra'ritb.     a  rock  which  is  a  crystalline  aggregate  of  quartz,  feldspa>,  and  mio«» 
Grani'tic.     Of  the  nature  of  granite. 
Gbein'stoke.    a  rough  variety  of  trap-rook,  consisting  chiefly  of  hornblBiidab 
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Obit.    A  eoarae-grained  sandstone. 

QuiLANDi'icA.  A  proper  name.  A  genas  of  plants  of  the  fkmily  of  Legnmi- 
n69eB.     Guilandina  Bonduc,  the  oval-leaved  Nicker-tree. 

6ui5EANEii'8is.     Lat.     Belonging  or  relating  to  Ouinea. 

QuM.  A  vegetable  product,  which  is  tasteless  and  inodoroos,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  being  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol :  gum-arabio,  for 
example. 

Gymno'tcs.     From  the  Gr.  gumnoif  naked,  and  n6to9,  baok.    A  genos  of  fishes. 

Qrp'suM.  Native  sulphate  of  lime.  It  is  converted  into  plaster  of  Paris  by 
.  heat. 

Cfrno'PHORA.  From  the  Gr.  gurot,  a  circle,  and  phtrS,  I  bear.  A  genua  of 
crjrpUSgamous  plants. 

Ha'bitat.    Lat    He  inhabits.     Used  to  designate  the  place  in  which  ^nim^if 

and  plants  are  naturally  found. 
Halio'tis.    From  the  Gr.  aZ«,  the  sea,  and  oiu,  the  ear.    A  genus  of  molloski, 
Ha'lcyon.     From  the  Gr.  alkuo'n,  a  king-fisher.    A  genus  of  birds. 
Helia'nthus.     From  the  Gr.  e^to«,  the  sun,  and  antho*,  flower;  sunflower. 
Heli'acal.     From  the  Gr.  e/io«,  the  sun.     Relating  to  the  sun.    When  a  star 

rises  so  as  to  be  visible  in  morning  twilight  before  the  appearance  of  the  sun, 

it  is  said  to  rise  heUacally, 
Hkptapby'llcx.     From  the  Gr.  epta,  seven,  nxxA  phulion,  a  leafl     Seven-leared. 

A  specific  name. 
Hbrba'ceous.     In   botany.  Herb-like;  that  perishes  every  year.    An  annual 

stem.     Not  woody. 
Hbrbi'vora.     Lat.     Herbivorous. 

Herbiv'orous.     From  the  Lat.  herha,  a  plant,  and  vorare,  to  eat     Plant  eat- 
ing.    Applied  to  animals  wbieh  feed  chiefly  or  exclusively  on  plants  or  herbs. 
Heritie'ra.     Proper  name.     A  genus  of  plant«  of  the  family  of  StercuU&cese. 
Hi'bkrnatb.     From  the  Lat  hibemart,  to  winter.    Animals  which  retir«  and 

sleep  throughout  the  winter,  are  said  to  hibernate. 
HiBi'scus.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Malv&cesB. 
Hibro'cbloa.    From  the  Gr.  terot,  sacred,  and  chloa,  herb.    A  genus  of  planta 

of  the  family  of  Grami'ness. 
Hippopo'tamds.    From  the  Gr.  ippo«,  a  horse,  and/K><amos,  river.    River  Horse. 

A  genus  of  mammals. 
Hirbd'ta.    Lat     Hirsute;  covered  with  sofl  hairs. 
Hol'cus.     a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Grami'nen. 
Ho'PKA,  or  Ho'ppEA.     Proper  name.     A  genus  of  plants.  ^ 

Ho'rrida.     Lat     Horrid ;  spiny. 
Ho'rary.     From  the  Lat  horOf  an  hour.    The  motion  of  a  celestial  body,  or 

the  space  it  moves  through  in  an  hour,  is  termed  its  horary  mottou, 
Horsb'sbob  mao'nbt.    a  magnet  in  form  of  a  horse-shoe. 
HoMraiA.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  HumorUcee.     They  inhabit 

tropical  America. 
Hydrait'oba.     From  the  Gr.  udSr,  water,  and  aggo$f  a  vesseL    A  genus  of 

plants  of  the  family  of  Saxifrag&cess,  and  tribe  of  Hydrangeas. 
Hydrau'lic.     From  the  Gr.  udStf  water,  and  aulotf  a  pipe.     Relating  to  liquida 

in  motion.     Hydraulics  is  that  branch  of  natural  philosophy  or  physios  which 

treats  of  the  force  of  water  and  other  liquids  in  motion. 
Hydrosta'tic.    From  the  Gr.  uddry  water,  and  ttaS,  I  stand.    Relating  to  water 

in  a  state  of  rest     Hydrostatfos  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  equilibrium 

and  pressure  of  water  and  other  liquids. 
Hy'drogen.     From  the  Gr.  udSr,  water,  and  gennaein,  to  generate.     A  colorless, 

tasteless,  inodorous  gas,  one  part  of  which,  by  weight,  combined  with  eight 

parts  of  oxygen  forms  water;  —  combined  with  sulphur  it  constitutes  9ulpk»- 

retted  Hydrogen;—  and  with  carbon,  carburetted  Hydrogen,  the  gas  used  for 

illumination. 
Hydroox'ton.    a  synonym  of  Ouvirau'dra,    A  genus  of  aquatic  planta. 
Uy'la.    From  the  Gr.  uU,  wood,  a  tree.    A  tree-frog. 
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HriCBirii'A.    A  genas  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Papilioniee».    A  resiBoiu  trM 

of  tropical  America. 
HrifENo'PTERA.     From  the  Gr.  wnen,  a  membrane,  and  pteron,  wing.    Systd* 

matio  name  of  a  class  of  insects,  characterized  by  membranous  wings. 
Ht'rax.     From  the  Gr.  urax,  a  shrew  mouse.    A  genus  of  mammals. 

Ia'mthiha.     See  Janthina. 

raax.    Lat    A  wild  goat.    A  genus  of  mammals. 

I'bis.    a  genus  of  birds. 

Io'nbous  rocks.    Are  those  rocks  whose  structure  is  attributable  to  the  influence 

of  heat,  such  as  granite  and  basalt.     They  are  distinct  from  stratified  rocks, 

or  those  formed  by  deposits  from  water. 
Ioca'na.    a  reptile  of  the  lizard  tribe. 
louA^KiAif.    Applied  to  Saurians  which  resemble  the  iguana. 
louA'NODOir.    From  iguana,  and  the  Gr.  odout,  tooth.    A  genus  of  ezUnot  or 

fossil  reptiles  of  gigantio  sise  disoorered  in  the  south  of  England. 
Tlbx.    Lat.    The  Holly. 

Il'icis.     Lat     Of  the  Holly ;  belonging  or  relating  to  the  holly. 
Ilu'ciuv.    From  illicio,  to  attract;  from  its  agreeable  perfume.    The  anniseed 

tree.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Magnoli&oesB. 
Im'bricate.     Laid  one  over  another  like  tiles. 
iNCOifflPic'oous.     Lat    Not  conspicuous  or  remarkable. 
Iifci'soB.    From  the  Lat  incido,  I  cut     Applied  to  those  teeth  which  occupy  the 

anterior  or  centre  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  because  they  are  used  for  ooi- 

ting  the  food. 
In'ca.    DesignaUon  of  the  aboriginal  Peruvian  princes ;  used  as  a  specific  name. 

Also,  a  genus  of  insects. 
In 'dica— In'dicus.    Lat    Indian :  Belonging  or  relating  to  India. 
Iitdica'tor.     Lat    Indicator ;  one  who  points  out     A  genus  j»t  birds. 
Ihfuso'ria.    Animals  of  infusions ;  microscopic  animalcules. 
IifFuso'RiAL.    Belonging  or  relating  to  the  Infusoria. 
Inokga'nio.    Without  organs  or  organization. 
In'sect.    From  the  Lat  tn,  into,  teco,  I  cut     Applied  to  animals  whose  bodiei 

are  out,  as  it  were,  into  three  parts — head,  thorax,  and  abdomen. 
Iri'dbjb.    a  family  of  monocotyl6donou8  plants. 
Iri'diuv.     From  the  Lat  trt«,  the  rainbow.     A  grey,  brittle,  very  infusible  metal, 

which  is  found  associated  with  the  ores  of  platinum. 
Isa'tis.     From  the  Gr.  t«oz^,  I  render  equal.     Woad.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the 

family  nf  Cruci'ferss.     Also  the  name  of  a  species  of  dog. 
Isla'ndicus.     Lat     Belonging  or  relating  to  Iceland. 
IlocHi'VBNAL.     From  the  Gr.  t«o«,  equal,  and  eheima,  winter.     Isochimenal  linee 

pass  through  all  places  where  the  mean  winter  temperature  is  the  same. 
Itf'ooEOTHB'RMAL.     From  the  Gr.  t«o«,  equal,  ge,  the  earth,  and  tkermot,  heat 

Applied  to  lines  which  are  supposed  to  pass  through  all  parts  of  the  earth'f 

structure  on  the  surface  where  the  mean  heat  is  the  same. 
Isothb'rmal.     From  the  Gr.  t«o«,  equal,  and  thermoB,  heat     Isothermal  lines 

are  supposed  to  pass  through  all  places  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air 

is  the  same. 
Ibothe'rial.    From  the  Gr.  t«o«,  equal,  and  thereio9,  having  the  heat  of  summer. 

Isotherial  lines  are  supposed  to  be  drawn  through  all  places  having  the  same 

mean  summer  temperature. 
TxiA.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Iri'deee. 

Ja'nthina.     From  the  Gr.  ianthino9,  violet     A  genus  of  mollusks. 

Japo'hica — JAPo'Nicns.     Belonging  or  relating  to  Japan. 

J  as' PER.    A  silicious  mineral  of  various  colours;  sometimes  spotted,  banded  or 

variegated.     It  takes  a  fine  polish. 
Jer'boa.    a  genus  of  mammals  of  the  family  of  Rodents,  or  gnawers.    The 

jumping  mouse. 
Juba'ssic.    Belonging  or  relating  to  the  Jura  mountains.    Applied  to  a  system 

of  rocks  of  the  middle  secondary  geological  period.    Also  termed  oolitio. 
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Ka'lmia.    a  genvt  of  plaati  of  the  familj  of  BrioicMB. 
Ker'kia.     Proper  name.     A  geoas  of  plants  of  the  familj  of  Boeiee». 
Kecr'va.     SjDonjm  of  Pandaoua. 

Kixg'ia.     Proper  name.    A  geoos  of  planti  of  the  fanuly  of  Jondcese,  found 
in  New  UuUand.     Kin'gia  au»tta'li$ ;  the  grafts  tree. 

Labia't>k.     From  the  Lat  hhium,  lip;  in  allosion  to  the  form  of  th«  eorolla. 

A  fumilj  of  dicotyledonous  plants. 
Laoo'pub.     From  the  Gr.  Ittgot,  a  hare,  and  pout,  foot:  hare-fooied.     A  geaiu 

of  birda  of  the  order  of  QalliniceaB. 
I«aji'a9ti3T.     The  manatoa.    A  genus  of  mammals  of  the  order  of  Cet4e«& 
Laxijv a'ria.     A  genus  of  aquatic  plants  of  the  family  of  Phy'eesB. 
Lamprato'rxis.    a  genus  of  birds.    Lamprato^mU  •Mper'do.    A  kind  of  ravML 
La.xa'ta«    Lat.    Woolly. 

Laxgeola'tus.    Lat.    Laneeolate;  laaee-shaped. 
Lamd'slip,  or  Lamd'sudb.    In  geology,  the  removal  of  »  portion  of  land  down 

an  inclined  surface,  from  its  attachment  being  IcKwened  fay  the  action  of  wntor 

beneath,  or  by  an  earthquake. 
Lanta'micv.     a  metal  discovered  in  1840  by  Mosander. 
La'pis  la'zuli.    a  mineral  belonging  to  the  aluminous  silieates,  of  nn  nsnre  bine 

colour. 
Laurb'ola.    Specific  name  of  a  plant. 

Laurea'cb^  [     ^^^^  lavnttf  laurel,  one  of  the  genera.    A  family  of  plants. 
Latent  heat.    Heat  not  indicated  by  the  thermometer;  that  heat  upon  which 

the  liquid  and  aeriform  conditions  of  bodies  depend,  and  which  becomes  ««»• 

9ible  duringthe  conversion  of  vapour  into  liquids,  and  of  liquids  into  solids. 
La'rva.    Lak    A  mask.    The  first  state  of  an  insect  after  leaving  the  egg. 
La'rvjs.     Lat.     Plural  of  larva. 
La'va.    In  geology,  substances  which  flow  in  a  melted  state  flrom  a  vdeaDO. 

Lavas  vary  in  consistence  and  texture. 
LEGniriifo's^.     From  the  Lat.  Ugu'men^  a  bean.    A  family  of  plants. 
Lbou'minous.    Belonging  or  relating  to  the  Leguminosss. 
Leoni'na.     laX,    Belonging  or  relating  to  a  lion. 
Lbpori'na.     LaL     Belonging  or  rehoing  to  a  hare. 
Lbpido'ptbba.    From  the  Gr.  Iepx9t  a  scale,  and  ^eron,  a  wing,  sealy  wingi. 

An  order  of  insects  characterised  by  sealy  wings. 
Lbsso'iiia.    Proper  name.    A  genus  of  plants;  also  a  genus  of  birds. 
Lbucaob'ndron.     From  the  Gr.  Uukot,  white,  and  dendron,  tree.    Ajgenni  of 

plants  of  the  &mily  of  ProteicesB.  ^ 

Li'as.    Provincial  corruption  of  the  word  lavert.    In  geology,  a  division  of  tha 

secondary  formation.    It  is  also  called  the  Liassio,  Jurassic,  and  Oolitio  system 

of  rocks. 
Li'cHBNS.    An  order  of  crypt6gamous  plants.    They  inclade  varioni  mosses. 
Lilia'ceous.     Belonging  or  relating  to  the  lily. 
Lilia'cbjB.    a  family  of  plants. 

Limo'nia.    a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Aurantiicess. 
Limb.    In  botany,  the  spreading  part  or  border  of  a  leaf  or  petaL    In  astronomy, 

the  outermost  edge  of  the  sun  or  moon. 
Li'riodb'kdhon.    From  the  Gr.  leinon,  a  lily,  and  dendron,  a  tree.     The  tolip 

tree.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Magnoliiicese. 
Li'thidm.     a  metal. 
LLA'ifos.     Span.     Planes. 

Lo'asa.    a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Loas£ce». 
Lobe.    A  term  applied  in  botany  to  the  more  or  less  profound  divisiona  of  a 

leaf,  corolla,  or  other  part  of  a  plant. 
Lobelia'cb^.    In  honour  of  Lobel,  a  botanist.  '  A  family  of  dlootyl^donous 

plants. 
Lon'gifrons.    Lat     Having  a  long  front  or  forehead. 
Lophobra'hcbbb.    From  the  Or.  lopko9,  a  toi^  or  oreet,  and  hranchia,  gilli. 

An  order  of  fishes. 
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LoPHo'PHORUS.    From  the  Gr.  IcpKo;  a  tally  and  pKcro^f  bearer.    A  geniu  of 

birds  of  the  order  of  QaIIin&oe». 
LoRA'ifTHUS.    From  the  Or.  loroiif  a  leather  strap,  and  anthotf  flower.    Loranth. 

A  genas  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Loranth&ceae. 
Lo'tus.     a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  L^gumindssB. 
Lo'xiA.     A  genus  of  birds. 
Lu'tbdm.    Lat.    Yellow ;  dirty ;  made  of  clay.    A  speciflo  name. 

Macrocb'phalus.    From  the  Gr.  tnaibro*,  large,  and  kepkaU,  head.    A  geniu 

of  insects.     The  specific  name  of  a  mammal. 
Macboct'stis.    From  the  Or.  makrotf  large,  and  JErtMft*,  bladder.    A  genns  of 

aqoatie  plants  of  the  family  of  Pby'ee«.     Gigantic  sea-weeds  found  in  tha 

southern  hemisphere. 
Macrou'bus.    From  the  Gr.  makro9,  greats  and  oura,  tail.    Having  a  long  or 

large  tail. 
Maq'rkt.    Loadstone  is  the  natural  magnet,  which  has  the  property  of  attracting 

iron.    Artificial  magnets  are  prepared  so  as  to  possess  the  peculiar  attractive 

properties  of  the  loadstone. 
MAo'NETisir.    The  science  which  investigates  the  phenomena  presented  by 

natural  and  artificial  magnets,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  connected. 
MAGNB'siuir.    A  silvery  white  metal  obtained  from  magnesia. 
Maonb'sian.     Containing  magnesia. 
Maono'lia.    Name  of  Magnol,  a  French  botanist.    A  genui  of  plants  of  the 

family  of  MagnoU&cese. 
Ma'lachitb.    a  mineral ;  native  green  carbonate  of  copper. 
Mal'lotus.    a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  of  Salmones.    A  genns  of  plantf 

of  the  family  of  Suphorbi&cesB.    A  synonym  of  the  genus  RottUra, 
Malu'rus.    a  genus  of  passerine  birds. 
Mam'ital.    Any  animal  that  suckles  its  young. 

Mamita'lia.    From  the  Lat.  nuimimi,  a  breast    The  name  of  the  class  of  mam- 
mals or  animals  which  suckle  their  young. 
Mahvi'ferjs.     Same  as  mammalia. 
Maica'ti.    Lat.     Plural  of  manatus. 
Mana'tds.    a  genus  of  mammals.    The  Lamantin. 
Mavoaitb'sb.    a  metal. 

Mari'tima.    Lat     Maritime ;  relating  to  the  sea. 

Marl.    Argillaceous  carbonate  of  lime.    There  are  several  varieties  of  marL 
Marsu'pial.    From  the  Lat  mar$upium,  a  pouch.    Any  animal  having  a  pecu- 
liar pouch  in  front  or  on  the  abdomen. 
Mas'toboh.    From  the  Gr.  mtutotf  a  nipple,  and  odoiu,  a  tooth.    A  genui  of 

extinct  mammals  allied  to  the  elephant 
Ma'trix.    In  geology,  the  stony  substance  or  bed  in  which  metallic  ores  and 

crystalline  mineriUs  are  embedded.     The  gangue, 
Mauri'tia.    Belonging  to  the  island  of  Mauritius. 
Mauro'ruit.    Lat    Of  the  Moors. 
Ma'xima.    '\ 

Ma'sikum.  >     Lat    The  greatest 
Ma'zixcs.  j 

Mbdu'sa.     a  genns  of  marine  animals  of  the  class  Acalopha. 
MBOATHib'RinM.    From  the  Gr.  niega$,  great,  and  thtrion,  beast    Name  of  ft 

fossil  quadruped. 
Mblalbu'ca.    From  the  Qr.  melcu,  black,  and  leukoB,  white.    A  genus  of  plantf 

of  the  family  of  Myrtdceaa. 
Mbla'stoma.     From  the  Gr.  niela§,  black,  and  itoma,  opening.    A  genus  of 

plants  of  the  family  of  Melastom&cese. 
Mel'ia.    a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Meliitcefe. 

Melopo'rmis.    From  the  Lat  melo,  a  melon,  and /orma,  shape.     Melon-shaped. 
MsNOPO'ir  A.     From  the  Gr.  tnenoB,  strong,  and  pomOf  cover.     A  genus  of  reptiltf 

of  the  family  of  Salamanders.     Specific  name  of  a  batraohian. 
Mexu'ra.    a  genus  of  passerine  birds.    The  Menu'ra  tupe'rba,  the  lyre-bird. 
2I1BCURT.    Quicksilver.    A  metal  which  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatorea. 
46 
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MisKMBRTAif'TAXMUif.    From  the  Or.  metemhna,  the  mid-day,  and  antk^mmrny 

flowering ;  ao  called  becauie  the  flowers  usaally  expand  at  mid-day.     The  fig 

marygotd.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Fico'ides. 
Mb'ka.     Span.     A  table. 
Mes'pilus.    From  the  Gr.  memtf  half,  and  pilot,  bullet,  the  fruit  resembling  » 

half  ball.     The  medlar.     A  genus  of  planUn  of  the  family  of  Ros&oese. 
Mbt'alloid.     Literallv,  resembling  metaL    The  metals  obtained  from  the  alkalit 

and  earths  are  called  metalloids. 
Mktalli'fkrocs.     Containing  metal,  or  metals. 
Mbtahor'phic.     From  the  Or.  meto,  indicating  change,  and  morphe,  form.     Me- 

tamorphic  rocks  are  those  which  are  evidently  of  mechanioal  origin,  bot  owing 

to  the  presumed  action  of  heat,  have  undergone  change.    Altered  rocks. 
Hbtrosi'oeros.     From  the  Or.  metra,  heart  of  a  tree,  and  aitltron,  iron ;  in  alia* 

sion  to  the  hardness  of  its  wood.    A  geniu  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Myr- 

t&cese. 
Mb'tur.    a  species  of  wild  com  which  grows  in  Iceland. 

Mia'sva.       I      From  the  Gr.  miain6, 1  contaminate.    Applied  to  any  emana- 
Mia'rmata.  I  tion  from  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  or  fh>m  the  earth,  which 

may  pr^acicially  inflaenoe  the  health  of  those  persons  who  may  bo  exposod 

to  iU 
Mi'cA.     From  the  Lat  mtco,  I  shine.    A  mineral,  generally  found  in  thin  elastic 

laminae,  sofl,  smooth,  and  of  various  colors  and  degrees  of  ttansparonoj.    It 

is  one  of  the  constituents  of  granite. 
Mi'cA-scHisT.    Germ.    (Gr.  achUtot,  slaty,  easily  split)    Mica-slate.   A  laaiellar 

rock  composed  of  quarts,  ordinarily  grayish,  and  a  great  quantity  of  brillkaiU 

lamellas  of  mica  arranged  in  scales,  or  extended  leaves. 
Hi'oAS.    Name  of  a  genus  of  monkeys;  also,  of  a  genaa  of  reptilee* 
Miorato'ria.    Lat    Migrating. 
Millingto'nia.    Proper  name.    A  genns  of  plants  of  the  fkmily  of  Bignoni- 

icess. 
Millb'pora.    From  the  Lat  miUtf  a  thousand,  and  pwif  holes.    A  genns  of 

stony  polyps,  or  corallines 
Mmo'sA.    From  the  Lat  mmti«,  a  comedian ;  in  aUnsion  to  its  numerous  raria- 

ties.    A  genus,  and  a  tribe  of  plants. 
Mi'ocBNB.    From  the  Gr.  met^w,  less,  and  ikatnof,  recent    In  geology^  a  aaaia 

of  a  group  of  rocks  of  the  tertiary  period. 
Mi'niMUM.     Lat    The  leant 
Mira'gb.    Fr.    A  kind  of  natural  optical  illusion,  arising  firom  the  unequal  attd 

irregular  refraction  of  light  by  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere.     The  illu- 
sive appearance  of  water  in  deserts  is  explained  in  this  manner.        • 
Misoder'dron.    a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  LoranthAoesa. 
Mitb'lla.    a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Saxafrag&oess. 
Mol'lusk.    From  the  Lat.  mollis,  soft    Applied  to  certain  soft  animals  wUdh 

inhabit  shells,  as  oysters. 
MoLLD^scA.     Lat     Mollusks.    A  branch  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Mollu'scous.     Belonging  or  relating  to  mollusks. 
Moltbdb'nuv.     a  white,  brittle  metaL 
Monocotyle'dgn.     From  the  Gr.  mono;  single,  and  kotuledon,  seed-lobe.    A 

single  seed-lobe. 
Monocottle'do^ous.    Relating  to  monoootyl6don8. 

MoNo'cBROS.     From  the  Gr.  mono»,  single,  and  kerat,  horn.    Having  one  horn. 
Mo'modon.    From  the  Gr.  mono;  single,  and  odoua,  tooth.    Name  of  a  geuiis 

of  aquatic  mammals.     The  Narwhal. 
Monb'ta.     Lat    Belonging  or  relating  to  money. 
IfoNi'LrroRir.    From  the  Lat  monile,  a  necklace.    In  form  of  a  string  of  beads ; 

necklace- like. 
Mo'nitor.    a  genus  of  Saurian  reptiles. 
Moicoph'tsite.    From  the  Gr.  monoty  only,  and  phuait,  natnre.    One  of  the  seot 

of 'the  ancient  church  who  maintained  that  the  human  and  divine  natures  in 

Jesus  Christ  became  so  blended  and  confounded  as  to  constitute  but  one  na- 
ture. 
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Mowospi'eka.    from  the  Or.  mono;  single,  And  tperma,  seed.    One-seeded.    A 

speciflo  name. 
Mon'tia.    a  genos  of  plants  of  the  &mily  of  Portul&oesB. 
Mori'mda.     Indian  Mulberry.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Rubi&cesd. 
Morai'nbs.     Fr.     The  name  given  by  geologists  to  longitudinal  deposits  of 

stony  detritus  found  at  the  bases,  and  along  the  edges  of  all  the  great  glaciers. 
Morbus.     Mulberry.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Urti'cesB. 
Mosasac'rus.     From  J/eu«€,  name  of  a  river,  and  the  Or.  $auro»,  a  lizard.    A 

genus  of  fossil  reptiles. 
Mos'cHDS.     Lat.  fVom  the  Gr.  mo»eho»f  muak.     Name  of  a  genns  of  mammals. 
Moschi'fbrus.     Lat.     Musk-bearing;  containing  musk. 
Mo'ssBS.     Crypt^gamous  parasites  of  the  family  of  Lycopode&oeas. 
Hu'ciLAOB.     A  mixture  of  gum  and  water. 
Mu'ral.    Belonging  or  relating  to  a  wall. 

Mu'sA.    The  banana.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  MnsioMS. 
Mds'chblkalk.     German.     Shell  limestone. 
Musoi'PULA.    Lat    A  fly-trap  or  monse-trap.    A  name  of  a  plant 
Mn'fticvs.    Lat    Relating  to  musio ;  musioaL 
Mycb'tus.     Name  of  a  genus  of  monkeys. 
Mtopo'tamcs.     From  the  Gr.  mut,  a  rat,  and  potamo;  a  rirer.    Name  of  a 

genus  of  gnawing  mammals. 
Mtri'btica.    a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Myrista'cess ;  Ifyrit'tiea  moB^ 

eha'taf  the  nutmeg  tree. 
Mtb'tub.    Myrtle.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Myrta'cee. 

Na'va.     From  the  Lat  nanu$f  a  dwarf.    A  specifle  name. 

Na'phtha.    a  limpid  bitumen. 

Narci'ssus.    Name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Amarylli'dess. 

Na'trium.    a  metal. 

Na'tro5.    a  subcarbonate  of  soda. 

Nbc'tart.     That  part  of  a  flower  whicb  secretes  nectar  or  honey. 

Nbluic'diuk.    a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Nymphaaa'cea).     Sacred  Bean. 

Nbs'tor.     An  extinct  bird. 

Nburo'ptbba.  From  the  Gr.  neuron,  a  nerve,  and  pteron,  wing.  An  order  of 
insects. 

Nbw  rbd  sand'stone.  In  geology,  a  system  of  rocks  of  the  secondary  forma- 
tion. 

Nick'bl.    a  white  metal.    It  is  the  basis  of  "  German  Silver." 

Ni'fiRA.     Lat    Black. 

Nim'bus.     a  rain  cloud. 

Ni'tida.     Lat     Neat,  clean,  bright. 

Ni'trogbx.  a  simple,  permanently  elastic  fluid  or  gas,  also  called  axote,  whioh 
constitutes  four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  the  basis  of  nitric  acid. 

Niva'lis.     Lat     Snowy. 

Non-co.sddc'tor.  Applied  to  substances  which  do  not  possess  the  property  of 
transmitting  electricity,  or  heat 

NoTACAir'THDS.  From  the  Gr.  n6to§,  back,  and  akantha,  a  spine.  Name  of  » 
genus  of  fishes. 

Notor'his.    Name  of  an  extinct  bird. 

Notothk'rium.     a  fossil  genus  of  marsupial  mammals. 

NnuMDLA'RiA.  From  the  Lat  num»iri«,  a  coin.  A  family  of  Mollusks.  Nnm« 
muli'tes. 

Ntxphjc'a.    Name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Nymphssa'cess. 

Nts'sa.     From  the  Gr.  nti««^,  I  prick.     Name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 

Obsi'dian.     a  glassy  lava.     Volcanic  glass. 
OiBAM^iCA.     Lat.     Relating  to  the  ocean. 
Odora'ta.     Lat     Odorous. 
Odoratis'siva.    Lat    Very,  or  most  odorous. 
Odori'fbra.    Lat    Odoriferous. 
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Obnothb'sa.    From  the  Qr.  o{no§,  wine,  and  therd,  I  hunt    A  genui  of  planti 

of  the  family  of  Oenothera'cesB.     Synonym  of  onagrariae. 
O'lea.     Lat.     Olive.    A  genus  of  planta  of  the  family  of  Olea'ceae. 
Old  ked  sand'stone.     A  8y8tem  of  rocks  of  the  secondary  formation. 
O'OLiTB.     From  the  Or.  Son,  an  egg,  and  litho;  stone.     A  granular  variety  of 

carbonate  of  lime,  frequently  called  roe-stone. 
O'PAL.     A  brittle  mineral,  characterized  by  ite  iridescent  reflection  of  light     It 

consists  of  ailica  with  about  ten  per  oenL  of  water. 
Opalrs'cent.     Resembling  opal. 
Opbi'dian.    From  the  dr.  ophia,  a  serpent;  applied  to  reptiles  of  the  order  of 

Ophidia, 
Ophice'phalus.     From  the  Qr.  ophit,  serpent,  and  kephale,  head.     Serpent- 
head.    A  genus  of  ac&nthoptery'gian,  or  bony -finned  fishes. 
Ob'chis.    a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Orchide'ce,  named  from  moat  of 

the  species  being  marked  by  two  tubercles. 
Orchid'eous.  Relating  to  the  genus  orchis. 
Ob'oan.    From  the  Gr.  organon,  an  instrument    Part  of  an  organiaed  beings 

destined  to  exercise  some  particular  function ;  for  example,  the  eara  are  the 

organs  of  hearing,  the  muscles  are  the  organs  of  motion. 
Oroa'aic.     Relating  to  an  organ.     Organic  rtmaintf  are  the  fossil  remains  of 

organized  beings. 
Organiza'tion.     The  mode  or  manner  of  stmoture  of  an  organized  being. 
Or'oanizbo.    Composed  of  organs;  having  a  mode  of  structure. 

OrIentVu^}      ^»'-    =•"•"•    Belonging  to  the  E»t 

Ornithoryn'chus.     From  the  Gr.  omt«,  omithot,  a  bird,  and  rugchot,  a  beak. 

A  genus  of  mammals,  having  the  beak  of  a  duck. 
Or'tyois.     From  the  Gr.  ortiuc,  a  quaiL     A  genus  of  birds. 
Os'miuw.     From  the  Gr.  o$me,  odour.    A  metal  discovered  in  1803,  by  Tennant 
Oscilla'tion.     The  act  of  moving  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  pe^dalnm. 
Ota'kia.     From  the  Gr.  Starion,  a  small  ear.     A  genus  of  amphibious  mammals, 

of  the  tribe  of  seals. 
Out'crop.     In  geology,  the  emergence  of  a  rock  in  place,  at  the  surface. 
O'VARY.    In  botany,  that  part  of  a  flower  in  which  the  young  seeds  are  contained. 
Ox'alis.     a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Oxali'desD. 
Oxlk'ya.     a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Cedrela'cese. 
Ox'yorn.    The  vivifying  gas  which  constitutes  about  one-fifth  of  the  atmosphere, 

the  presence  of  which  is  essential  to  life. 
O'zoNE.     From  the  Gr.  oxS^  1  smell  of  something.     The  odorous  matter  pereeired 

when  electricity  passes  from  pointed  bodies  into  the  air. 

Pachyder'vata.     Lat  from  the  Gr.  pachut,  thick,  and  derma,  skin.     An  order 

of  mammals — Pachyderms. 
Padi'na.     Same  as  Zon&ria,  a  beautiful  marine  plant    PadVna  pavo'nia,  or  Zo- 

na'ria  pavo'nia,    Turkey  feather. 
Palap'tkkyx.     From  the  Gr.  palaxo$,  ancient,  and  apteryx,  (formed  from  the 

Gr.  a,  privative,  and  pteron,  wing,  wingless.     Name  of  a  genus  of  fossil  birds, 

discovered  recently  in  New  Zealand. 
Pal.cothk'rii'm.     From  the  Gr.  pnlaiot,  ancient,  and  therion,  beast    A  fossil 

genus  of  pachyder'matous  mammals. 
Pal^onto'looy.     From  the  Gr.  palaioe,  ancient,  and  on,  a  being  or  creature, 

and  logon,  discourse.     That  branch  of  zoological  science,  which  treats  of  fossil 

organic  remains. 
pAL.f^ozo'ic.     From  the  Gr.  paJaion,  ancient,  and  toe,  life.    Relating  to  ancient 

life  ;  behmging  or  relating  to  fossils. 
Palma  rea'l.     Spanish.     Royal  Palm. 

pALLA'niuv.     A  white,  hard,  very  malleable  and  ductile  metal,  which  is  suscep- 
tible of  a  fine  polish.     It  is  more  difficult  to  melt  than  gold. 
Palmel'la.   a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Conferv&cese.    Palme'Ua  niva'lU, 

a  plant  of  the  snowy  regions,  which  gives  color  to  the  snow  amidst  which  It 

grovs.    Protoeo'ecue  is  the  rod  snow  plant 
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Pandi'ita.    RelatiDg  to,  or  resembling  the  Screw-pines. 

Panda'nds.  From  the  Malay  name  of  the  tree,  pandang.  Screw-pine.  A  ge- 
nus of  plants,  of  the  family  of  Pandanese.  Pandaniu  candelabrum.  Candle- 
stick Bcrew-pinc. 

Pa'nicum.  Panic-grass.  A  genas  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Grami'nese.  Pa'nU 
cum  milnt'cenin,  millet,  a  grain  used  for  feeding  poultry  in  England. 

Pa'pa.     Spanish.     Pope,     Specific  name  of  a  vulture. 

Papv'rcs.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Cypera'cefe.  The  Papy'nu  an-- 
tiqwf'ntm  yields  the  substance  used  as  paper  by  the  ancient  ^Egyptians. 

Paptri'fera.     From  pap jfrui,  a  sort  of  paper,  and /ero,  I  bear.    Paper-bearing. 

Parhb'lia.     Plural  of  parhelion. 

Parub'lion.  From  the  Gr.  para,  alongside  of,  and  elio§,  the  snn.  A  moek 
sun.  A  meteor  which  consists  in  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  several  sons, 
"  fantastic  images  of  the  true  one." 

Paradisa'ica.     Lat.     Belonging  or  relating  to  Paradise.     A  specific  name. 

Parna'ssus.     a  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects  of  the  tribe  of  Parna'ssids. 

Pas3'erine8.  I     j^^^^  ^^  j^^^  Patter,  a  sparrow,  name  of  a  varied  and 

rASS  ERiifB  BIRDS.    >  extensive  order  of  birds,  not  easily  characterized. 

JetASS  ERBS.  J 

Passiflo'ra.  Abbreviation  of  Jtot,  flower,  and  patttonitf  of  the  passion.  Pas- 
sion-flower, so  called  from  'a  supposed  resemblance  between  its  floral  oi^^s, 
and  the  instruments  of  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour.  An  extensive  and  beaa- 
tiful  genus  of  plants. 

Pataog's'ica.     Lat.     Relating  to  Patagonia.     Specific  name  of  a  penguin. 

Pavo'nia.     Formed  from  the  Lat.  pavo,  a  peacock.     A  specific  name. 

Peat.  The  natural  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  on  the  surface  of  landfl 
not  in  a  state  of  cultivation ;  always  moist  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  varying, 
according  to  the  kind  of  plants  to  the  decay  of  which  the  formation  of  peat  ia 
due. 

Pblaroo'niuit.  From  the  Gr.  pelargot,  a  stork.  Stork's  bill.  A  genns  of 
plants  of  the  family  of  Gerani&ceae. 

Pela'oic.     From  the  Lat.  pelagut,  the  sea.     Relating  to  the  sea. 

Pelo'pidm.     a  metal  discovered  by  Prof.  H.  Rose. 

PBN'DDLUir.  From  the  Lat  peudo,  I  hang.  A  weight  suspended  at  the  end  of 
a  rod,  so  that  it  may  vibrate  from  side  to  side  in  a  plane,  is  called  a  pendulum. 

Pbnnise'tum.  From  the  Lat  penna,  a  feather  or  pen,  and  teta,  a  bristle.  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Grami'neas. 

Pb'plis.    Gr.    Water-purslane.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Salic4ri«. 

Pbr'mian.  After  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Permia.  A  name  applied  by  Mr. 
Murchison  to  a  system  of  rocks,  consisting  of  an  extensive  group  of  fossilife- 
rous  strata,  intermediate,  in  their  geological  position,  between  the  Carbonife- 
rous and  Triassic  systems,  the  latter  being  the  upper  portion  of  the  New  Red 
tSaodstone  formation. 

Perturba'tion.  In  astronomy,  the  deviation  of  a  celestial  body  from  the  elliptio 
orbit  which  it  would  describe,  if  acted  upon  by  no  other  attractive  force  than 
that  of  the  sun,  or  central  body  about  which  it  revolves. 

Pe'tal.  From  the  Gr.  petalon,  a  leaf.  A  part  of  the  corolla  of  a  flower  analo- 
gous to  a  leaf. 

Pbtro'levm.  From  the  Gr.  petrot,  a  rock,  and  the  Lat  oleum,  oil.  Rock-oil^ 
often  called  Barbadoet  tar.  A  brown,  liquid  bitumen,  found  in  the  West  la* 
dies,  Europe,  Ac. 

Pbacoch>b're.     Fr.       )      From  the  Gr.  phake,  a  wart,  and  choirot,  a  bog.    A 

Phacochjb'rus.  Lat  J  genus  of  mammals  of  the  order  of  pachydermata;  aU 
lied  to  the  hogs. 

Phalan'ger.  From  the  Gr.  phalagx,  a  phalanx.  A  genus  of  marbupial  «r 
pouch-bearing  mammals. 

Phan broga'mia.  From  the  Gr.  phanerot,  evident,  and  gamot,  marriage.  Pbft- 
nerdgamons  plants.     Applied  to  plants  having  distinct  flowers. 

p!I'.'I:^«o».  }  N*""  of '  «•»»• "'  "'"»•• 

Phle'uu.     Cat's-tail  grass.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Grami'DMB. 
46* 
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Phlox.    Gr.    Flame.    A  genus  of  beautiful  plants  of  the  family  of  Polemoni- 

dceoB. 
Pbo'ca.     Lat     A  seal.     A  genus  of  aquatic  mammals,  embracing  tbe  common 

seal  or  Pho'ca  vituli'nn  ;  the  Harp  seal  or  P.  ocea'nica  ;  the  llare-tailed  seal  or 

P.  Inyura;  the  sea-lioD  ;  sea-wolf;  sea-elephant;  sea-cow;  Ac,  Ac 
Vno'c/e..     Lat.     Plural  of  phoca. 
Pho'kolitb.     From  the  Gr.  phoned,  I  resound,  and  h'thot,  a  stone.     Clink-atone. 

A  kind  of  compact  basalt  which  is  sonorous  when  struck. 
Phor'miuv.     From  tbe  (ir.  phornto*,  a  ba^eU     Flax-lily.    A  genns  of  planta 

of  the  family  of  Asphod^less.     Pho'rmium  tt'naXf  Iris-leaved  flax -lily  of  Ketr 

Zealand. 
PHOR'pnoRcs.     From  the  Gr.  phot,  light,  and/>Aer^,  I  bear.    A  simple  substancd 

which  is  highly  inflammable. 
Phospho'ric  a'cid.   a  compound  of  phosphorus  and  oxygen,  having  the  proper* 

ties  of  acids. 
Phos'phates.     Compounds  of  phosphoric  acid  with  salifiable  bases,  aa  soda,  are 

termed  phosphates ;  Phosphate  of  soda,  for  example. 
Phobphore'scrnce.     Emission  of  light  from  substances  at  common  tempera- 
tures, or  below  a  red  heat. 
Phosphorb'scent.     Having   the  property  of  emitting  light  without  sensible 

heaL 
Pboto'iieter.     From  the  Qr.phSt,  light,  and  metron,  a  measure.    An  instmment 

for  measuring  the  intensity  of  light-. 
Pbtba'lia.  )      From  the  Gr.  phute,  a  vesicle.    A  genus  of  animals  of  the  family 
Pby'salib.  J  of  Acalepha.     The  Portuguese  man-of-war  belongs  to  this  genas. 
Pbt'salis.    a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Solan4ce».    Phya'lU  t'dulU, 

the  Cape  gooseberry. 

Phtse'ter.    a  blower.    Name  of  a  genns  of  mammals  of  the  family  of  Ce- 
ta'cea. 

Pime'nto.    Allspice;  Jamaica  pepper. 

Pih'xatb.     From  the  LaL  pinnatut,  feathered.    Having  leaflets  arranged  alon^ 

each  side  of  a  common  petiole,  like  the  feather  of  a  quill. 
Pinnati'fioa.     LaL     Pinna'tifid.     A  leaf  is  so  called  when  it  is  divided  into 

lobes  from  the  margin  nearly  to  the  midrifi*. 
Pi'Nr».     Lat.     A  piue-tree.     A  genus   of  plants  of  the  family  of  Conifene. 

Pi'nui  a'btet.     The  Norway  Spruce.     Pi'nut  canarie'n»i§.     The  Canary  pine. 

Pi'ntts  cte'mbra.    The  Riga  balsam  tree ;  the  Cembran  or  Siberian  pine.    Pi'niu 

tJcce'Ua.     The  lofty  or  Nepal  pine.     Pi'nut  marit'xma.     The  maritime  pine. 

Pi'nut  pi' nea.     The  Stone  pine. 
Pi'piens.     Lat.     Peeping  like  a  chicken. 

Pi'pA.     A  genus  of  batrachian  reptiles.     A  kind  of  toad.  ^ 

Pla'tina.      I      The  diminutive  of  the  Spanish  plata,  silver.     A  metal  of  a  steel 
Pla'tinuw.    J  gray  colour,  approaching  to  the  white  colour  of  silver,  to  which 

resemblance  it  owes  it«  name.     It  was  found  in  Choco,  one  of  the  provinces 

of  Colombia,  and  brought  to  Europe  in  1741,  by  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa. 
Plri'ocene.  I      From  the  Gr.  pleion,  more,  and  kainot,  recent     A  term  ap- 
Pli'ocexe.     J  plied  by  geologists  to  the  newer  tertiary  formation,  because  there 

is  found  fossilized  in  it  a  greater  number  of  existing  than  of  extinct  species. 
Plumb-line.  )      From  the  Lat  plumbum,  lead.     An  instrument^  consisting  of  a 
Plo'mvet.       j  string  with  a  weight,  usually  of  lead,  attached  to  a  straight  staff, 

for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  direction  of  gravitation,  or  the  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon. 
Pluto'nic  rocks.     Unstratificd   crystalline   rocks,   probably  formed   at   great 

depths  beneath  the  surface  by  igneous  fusion.    Volcanic  rockt  are  formed  near 

the  surface. 
PoDocA'npirs.     From  the  Gr.  pout,  podot,  the  foot,  and  karpot,  firuit    A  genus 

of  planta  of  the  family  of  Conifersd. 
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Po'larizkd  ltoht.  Light  so  modified  as  to  posse?!  poles,  or  sides,  having  oppo- 
site properties.  Light  by  reflection  or  refraction,  when  passed  through  crys- 
tals possessing  the  power  of  double  refraction,  becomes  modified,  so  that  it 
does  not  present  the  same  phenomena  of  transmission  and  reflection,  as  light 
which  had  not  been  polarized. 

Polariza'tion.     The  process  by  which  light  is  polarized. 

Polyg'ondm.  From  the  Gr.  prduHf  many,  and  gonuy  a  knee  or  joint.  A  genus 
of  plants  of  tho  family  of  Polygondceije.  Polyyonum  vinparutHf  Alpine  Bis« 
tort. 

Polymo'rpha.  Lat  From  the  Or.  polu$,  many,  and  morphe,  form.  Many- 
shaped.     A  specific  name. 

Po'lypi.     Lat.     Plural  of  polypus. 

Polyple'ctroh.     Name  of  a  genus  of  birds. 

Pol'ypus.  From  the  Gr.  point,  many,  and  poua,  foot  A  genus  of  radiate  ani- 
mals. 

Pon'tica.     Lat     From  pontntf  the  sea.     Belonging  or  relating  to  the  sea. 

Pomtoppioa'na.  Synonym  of  Couroupita.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of 
Myrtdcese,  LecythiMeae.     A  large  tree  of  Guiana. 

PoNTO'pHiDAir.  From  the  Lat  ji>oii<i<«,  the  sea,  and  the  Gr.  ophit,  a  serpent 
The  sea-serpent 

Portulaca'ria.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Poptula'ceee.  The  Purt- 
lane-tree.     Portulncn'ria  a'/ra.     The  African  purslane-tree. 

PoRpqvRiT'ic.     Of  the  nature  of  porphyry. 

Por'phyry.  From  the  Gr.  porphuruj  purple.  Originally  applied  to  a  red  rock 
found  in  Egypt  A  compact  fcldspathic  rock  containing  disseminated  crystals 
of  feldspar,  the  latter  when  polished  forming  small  angular  spots,  of  a  light 
color,  thickly  sprinkled  over  the  surface.  The  rock  is  of  various  colors,  dark 
green,  red,  blue,  black,  Ac, 

Port'land  bed.     a  name  given  by  geologists  to  the  superior  'division  of  the 
upper  6olitc  or  lias  system.     The  *'  Portland  stone''  is  a  kind  of  lime-stone 
found  in  the  south  of  England,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Isle  of  Portland. 
In  this  series  of  strata  is  a  silicious  sand  known  as  the  "  Portland  Sand." 
-PoTAs'siUM.     A  metal  discovered  in  potash  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1807. 

Potenti'lla.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Ros&ceie.  CinqaefoiL  Po- 
teuti'Ua  tridenta'ta,     Trifid-leaved  cinquefoil. 

Prehk.n'sile.  From  the  Lat  preheudere,  to  lay  hold  of.  Having  the  faculty  to 
lay  hold  of.  Applied  to  the  tails  of  those  monkeys,  for  example,  which  have 
the  power  to  suspend  themselves  by  the  tail. 

Prrda'ckous.     Living  on  prey. 

pRi'MARY  fohma'tion.  A  term  applied  by  ^.e^ogists  to  designate  the  different 
rocks  which  were  formed  prior  to  the  creation  of  plants  and  animals. 

Primioe'nius.     Lat     Original ;  first  of  its  kind. 

Peu'mum  mo'bile.     That  which  first  imparts  motion. 

Prim'tla.  Lat.  A  primrose.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Primul&cese. 
Pn'm'tiln/ariHo'iiUf  the  Bird's-eye  primrose. 

Prism.     A  solid  bounded  by  three  planes,  two  of  which  are  equal. 

Prisma'tic.     Belonging  or  relating  to  a  prism. 

Probohci'dian.  From  the  Gr.  ptobotkitf  a  proboscis  or  trunk.  Applied  to 
mammals  of  the  family  which  includes  the  elephant. 

Procella'ria.  From  the  Lat  procella,  a  tempest  at  sea.  A  genus  of  birds  of 
the  family  of  Palmi'pcdes. 

Proli'fkra.   Lat   Formed  from  prole»j  a  race  or  stock,  and /ero,  I  bear.    Prolific. 

Pro'tea.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Protoiceue.  Pro'tea  cyauero'ide9, 
Artichoke-flowered  protea. 

Pro'teos.     Lat.     A  genus  of  reptiles. 

Pteroca'rpus.  From  the  Gr.  j>rirro»,  a  wing,  and  Ararpo*.  fruit  So  called  be- 
cause the  pods  have  membranous  wings.  A  genus  of  plants  of  tho  family  of 
Legumin6scse.     Pteroca'rput  tautaii'uut.     The  red  saunders  tree. 

Pte'ris.  Gr.  Name  of  Fern.  A  genus  of  crypt6gamous  plants.  Brake.  P/e'- 
rt«  eivuU'uta.     Edible  fern. 
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Ptbb'opiis.    From  the  Or.  pterotif  wing,  and  pou$,  foot    A  genus  of  mammalf 

of  the  tribe  of  bats,  termed  Roassettes. 
Pu'ma.     a  name  of  the  oongaar  or  American  Lion. 
Ptroo'enous.     From  the  Gr.  pur,  fire,  and  geinomai,  I  beget     Applied  to  roclu 

which  owe  their  origin  to  the  action  of  fire,  as  granite. 
Pt'rus.     Lat    A  pear-tree.     A  genas  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Ro8&ce». 
Ptri'fera.     Lat     From  pyrue,  a  pear,  and  /ero,  I  bear.     Pear-bearing. 
Pt'thon.    a  genus  of  reptiles. 

Qdadru'maka.    Formed  from  the  Lat  quatuorp  four,  and  manM«,  hand.    An 

order  of  mammals  characterized  by  having  four  hands. 
Qhartz.     Germ.     Rock  crystal. 

Qua'rtzite.     a  mineral  resembling  quarts.     Granular  quarti. 
Qdartz'obb.     Of  the  nature  of  quarts. 
Qui'cKSiLVER.     Mercury.     A  metal  which  is  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatarM. 

RAniA'TA.    Lat    Radiates ;  the  name  of  a  class  of  sdophytes. 

Ra'diatb.     From  the  Lat  radiutf  a  ray.    Furnished  with  rays ;  having  rays. 

Radia'tiok.     The  emission  of  the  rays  of  light  or  of  heat  ^rom  a  luminous  or 

a  heated  body. 
Eafflb'sia.     After  Sir  T.  Raffles.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Rafll««i. 

ficese,  which  are  parasites,  growing  on  the  roots  of  dicotyle'donous  plants. 

The  flowers  of  some  of  them  are  enormously  large ;  those  of  the  Rafflesia  Ar* 

noldi  are  said  to  be  three  feet  in  diameter. 
Rainb'tte.     Fr.    A  tree-frog. 
Ba'ha.     Lat     A  frog.    A  genus  of  reptiles. 
Banun'culi.     Lat     Plural  of  ranunculus. 
Ranun'culus.     From  the  Lat  rana,  a  frog,  because  the  species  inhabit  humid 

places.     Crow-foot     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Ranunculiioefle. 
Rbfra'ction.     From  the  Lat  refractM,  broken.     The  deviation  of  a  ray  of 

light  from  its  rectilinear  course,  caused  by  possing  through  a  transparent  sub- 
stance.   The  degree  of  refraction  depends  upon  the  density  of  the  mediom 

through  which  the  ray  of  light  passes. 
Rbfu'lqems.     Lat     Shining  brightly ;  refulgent. 
Rb'ptilb.     From  the  Lat.  repere,  to  crawl.    A  term  applied  to  any  animal  thai 

moves  naturally  upon  its  belly,  or  on  very  short  legs,  as  serpents,  Ao. 
Rbpti'lia.     Lat     The  class  of  reptiles :  it  comprises  those  vertebrate  animals 

which  have  cold  blood,  an  atrial  respiration,  and  an  incomplete  circulation. 
Resini'fera.     Lat     Containing  resin. 
Revolu'ta.     Lat     Turned  back ;  tumbled. 
Rhe'a.     Synonym  of  Struthio,  an  ostrich. 
Rno'niuN.     From  the  Gr.  rodon,  a  rose,  on  account  of  the  rose-red  color  of 

some  of  its  salts.     A  metal  discovered  in  the  year  1803,  by  WoUaston. 
Rhodoob'ndron.    From  the  Gr.  rodon,  a  rose,  and  dtndrvn,  a  tree.    A  genu 

of  plants  of  the  family  of  Eric&cea9. 
Rhodome'lia."    From  the  Gr.  rodon,  a  rose,  and  vmUu,  black.    A  genus  of 

plants  of  the  family  of  Phy'cese. 
Rhus.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  TcrcbinthicesB.    Rhut  vemtx.    Th« 

varnish  Sumach. 
RHT'Ncnops.     From  the  Gr.  rugchop;  a  beak.    A  genus  of  birds :  the  skimmera 

or  scissor-bills. 
Rock-salt.     Common  salt  found  in  masses  or  beds  in  the  new  red  sandstone. 
Rodbm'tia.     From  the  Lat  rodertf  to  gnaw.     An  order  of  mammals. 
Ro'dbnts.     Animals  of  the  order  of  Rodentia. 
Ror'qual.     a  kind  of  whalebone  whale. 
Ro'sA.     I^t     Rose.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Ros&cesB.    i?ofa  si-' 

nenth.     The  Chinese  rose. 
Ru'brr.     Lat     Red. 
RuBTA'cB^.     A  family  of  plants. 
Ru'bt.     a  crystallized  gem  of  various  shades  of  red; 
RuFisr'Axcs.     Lat     Red-handed. 
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Ru'imrANT.    An  animal  that  chews  the  end. 

RuMiifA'irriA.    An  order  of  mammals  which  are  characterised  bj  chewing  the 

cud. 
Ru'Mnf  ATB.     To  chew  the  cad. 

Sa'lines.     Natural  deposits  of  salt;  salt  springs. 

Sa'lix.     LaL    Willow.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Salici'nesB.    Sa'lix 

lana'ta.     Woolly  willow. 
Salt.     A  combination  of  an  acid  with  one  or  more  bases. 
Sa'molus.     From  the  Celtic,  satiy  salutary,  and  ino«,  pig.     Salutary  to   pigs. 

Brook- weed.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Primuldcese.    Sa'molut  val4' 

ra'ndi.     Common  brook -weed. 
San'darach.     a  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  an  odorous  resin. 
Sandali'nus.     Lat     Sandal-like. 

Ba'iidstoxb.     Any  rock  consisting  of  aggregated  grains  of  sand. 
Sapa'jou.     Fr.     A  genus  of  monkeys. 
Sapi'ndus.     Abbreviation  of  tapo,  soap,  and  indicutf  Indian  soap.     Soap-berry. 

A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Sapind&ccae.    Sapi'ndut  tapona'ria.    Com- 
mon soap-berry. 
Sapona'ria.     LaL     Soapy. 
Sapota'cis^.     A  family  of  plants. 
Sa'pphire.     a  very  hard  gem  consisting  essentially  of  crystallized  alumina.    It 

is  of  various  colors;  the  blue  variety  being  usually  called  sapphire;  the  red, 

the  oriental  ruby;  the  yellow,  the  oriental  topaz. 

IvquI's.   }      A  genu,  of  monkey.. 

Sarga'suv.     From  the  Span,  targa'zo,  sea-lentils.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the 

family  of  Phy'cesB. 
Sarracb'xia.     After  Dr.  Sarrazin.     The  side-saddle  flower,  or  pitcher  plant    A 

genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Sarrac^nese. 
Sau'rian.     From  the  Gr.  naurog,  a  lizard.     Applied  to  animals  of  the  lizard  - 

tribe. 
Sau'roid.    From  the  6r.  aauroi,  a  lizard,  and  eiJot,  resemblance.    Resembling 

a  lizard. 
Sca'ndens.    Lat     Climbing. 
BcniBT.     From  the  Or.  »chigio9,  split     Slate. 
ScHisTo'sE.     Slaty. 
Schot'ia.     After  Schott,  a  Dutch  gardener.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of 

Legumin6sa8.     J^fho'tia  »pecio'aa.     Small-leaved  Schotia. 
Scitamb'nejs.     a  family  of  plants. 
Bclb'ria.     From  the  Gr.  tkUros,  hard.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of 

Cyperdcea?. 
Sco'lopax.     Lat     A  genus  of  birds :  a  heron. 
Scopa'ria.     From  scopa,  a  broom.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Scrophu- 

lari'nes?. 
Sco'RiiB.     V6lcanic  cinders.     Cinders  and  slags  of  basaltic  lavas  of  a  reddish 

brown  and  black  color. 
Scoria'ceous.     Of  the  nature  of  scoriae. 
Bco'RiFORif.     In  form  of  scoriae. 
Bcy'throps.     From  the  Gr.  tkuthropt,  sad.     A  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  of 

climbers.    A  cuckoo. 
Beams.     In  geology,  thin  layers  of  strata  interposed  betweeI]^ others. 
Sbbi'fbra.     Lat     Containing  tallow. 
iSB'coNDARY  forma'tiox.     In  geology,  the  formation  which  is  next  in  order  to 

the  transition  formation. 
Bb'cular.     From   the  Lat.  aeculumf  a  century.     Secular  elevation*  are  thoi« 

which  take  place  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  through  a  long  period  of  time. 

Secular  tidee  are  those  which  are  dependent  upon  the  secular  variation  of  the 

moon's  mean  distance  from  the  earth. 
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Bs'Diinnrr.  From  the  Lat  tedto,  I  fit  Thmt  wbidi  rabddef  or  tettles  to  <li« 
bottom  of  any  liquid. 

BsmME'irTAKT.     Belonging  or  relating  to  sediment. 

8ee'd-lobe.    The  envelope  in  which  the  seed  of  a  plant  is  formed. 

Be'lehite.    a  variety  of  gypsnm,  or  ralphate  of  lime. 

Bemi'tic.    Applied  to  the  languages  of  the  descendants  of  Shewn,  or  the  Orientala. 

Bb'pal.    That  pari  of  the  calyx  of  a  flower  which  resembles  a  leafl 

Bb'pia.     a  kind  of  paint  prepared  from  the  cattle-fish.     A  genus  of  mollasks. 

Ber'pektihb.  a  magnesian  rock  of  rarions  colors,  and  often  speckled  like  a 
serpent's  back.     It  is  generally  dark  green. 

Bbptehtrio5a'li8.     Lat     Northern. 

Ber'rate.     From  the  Lat.  terra,  a  saw.    Toothed  like  a  saw. 

Berra'ta.     Lat.     Berrate. 

Bbaft.  a  cylindrical  hollow  space,  or  pit,  in  mines,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  ores,  Ae. 

Shale.    An  indurated  slaty  day,  or  clay-slate. 

Bmi'nQiM,    Loose,  water- worn  gravel  and  pebbles. 

Bhorb'a.  Synonym  of  Vatiecu  A  genas  of  plants  of  the  IkmOy  of  Dip'tero- 
cirpesB. 

Bier'ra.     Span.     A  mountain  chain. 

Si'lex.  From  the  6r.  ekalix^  a  pebble.  The  principal  constituent  of  quarti, 
rock-eryfital,  and  other  nli'eioue  minerals. 

Bi'lica.  Bilicions  earth :  the  oxide  of  tilieon  (the  elementary  basis  of  Silica,) 
constituting  almost  the  whole  of  eilex  or  flint.  It  combines  with  many  of  the 
metallic  oxides,  and  is  for  this  reason  sometimes  called  eilt'eie  acid. 

Si'licate.  a  compound  of  silicic  acid  and  a  base.  Plate-ghtet  and  window^ 
glaiB  are  silicates  of  soda  and  potassa  ,*  and  Jiint-glau  is  a  similar  compound 
with  a  large  addition  of  silicate  of  lead. 

SiLi'cioDS.     Containing  silicia. 

SiLi'ciprED.     Petrified  or  mineralized  by  siliclous  earth. 

BiLT.  The  name  given  to  the  sand,  clay,  and  earth,  which  aooumulate  in  run- 
ning waters. 

BiLi'ciUM.    The  metalloid  which  forms  the  basis  of  silica. 

Bilu'rian  bts'tem.  a  series  of  rocks  formerly  known  as  the  greywaeht  §erie9. 
So  called  after  the  Siluret  or  Silurif  the  ancient  Britons  who  inhabited  the 
region  where  these  strata  are  most  distinctly  developed.  They  are  entiraly  of 
marine  origin. 

Bild'rds.    Lat.    A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  of  Siluridss. 

Sil'va.     A  forest,  or  woods. 

Simu'lium.  From  the  Lat.  •tmu/o,  I  feign.  A  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  of 
Diptera. 

Sine'nsis.     Lot     Chinese ;  belonging  or  relating  to  China. 

Bin'tbr.  Gorm.  A  scale.  Calcareoue  tinter  is  a  variety  of  carbonate  of  limo 
oomposed  of  snoeessive  concentric  layers.  Siliciout  einter  is  a  variety  of  eom- 
mon  opal. 

BiPHo'NtA.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Euphorbi&eess. 

Slatk.     a  well  known  rock  which  is  divisible  into  thin  plates  or  layers. 

Smyn'tiius,  or  Smin'thus.  From  the  Qr.  emintkot,  rat.  A  genua  of  rodent 
mammals. 

Bmyrne'nsis.     Lat    Belonging,  or  relating  to  Smyrna. 

Bo'lar  spE'cTRUif.  Lat  Speetrumf  an  image.  In  optics,  the  name  given  to  aa 
elongated  image  of  the  sun  formed  on  a  wall  or  screen  by  a  beam  of  undo- 
composed  light  received  through  a  small  hole,  and  refracted  by  a  prism. 

Bolpata'ra.  Italian.  A  volcanic  vent  emitting  sulphur  and  sulphurous  com- 
pounds. \ 

Somda'go.     Golden-rod.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Comp^sitSB. 

Somatb'ria.     Synonym  with  platypm,    A  genus  of  birds. 

Sopho'ra.    a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Legumintfse. 

Spar.  (derm.  Spath.)  Applied  to  certain  crystallised  mineral  substances,  whioh 
easily  break  into  cubic,  prismatic,  or  other  forms. 

Bpar'rt.    01  the  nature  of  spar. 
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Brm'omn,  A  kind ;  a  rabdiyision  of  genus.  Aeoording  to  Br.  Morton,  n^pri- 
mordial  type.  "  An  animal/'  says  Mr.  John  Cassin,  "  whioH  constantly  *per- 
petaates  its  kindi  or  in  other  words,  produces  itself  either  exactly  or  withm  a 
demonstrable  range  of  variation,  is  a  species."  Extinct  species  is  a  term  ap- 
plied to  those  kinds  of  organized  beings,  whether  plants  or  animals,  which  are 
not  found  living  upon  the  face  of  the  ^arth. 

Spbci'fic.     Relating  to  species. 

Spbci'fic  wbxght,  or  spbci'fic  oba'yitt.  The  relative  weight  of  one  body  with 
that  of  another  of  equal  volume. 

Bpbcio'sa.     1 

Spbcio'sum.   >     Lat    Handsome.    A  word  used  as  a  specific  name. 

Spbcio'bus.  J 

Bpb'colar  iron.  A  kind  of  iron  ore  of  granular  struetHre,  and  metallic  lattre, 
sometimes  shining. 

Spbcta'bilis.    Lat.    Visible,  remarkable,  notable. 

Spica'ta.    Lat     Having  spikes ;  eared  like  corn. 

8FnfB'i.LB,  or  Spinb'l.  Fr.     A  sub-species  of  ruby. 

Bpirjb'a.    a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Rosiiceae. 

fipOBBS.     The  seeds  of  lichens,  and  crypt6gamous  plants. 

Spor'ules.    The  diminutive  of  spores. 

Bpum A'cEons.     From  the  Lat  Bpuma,  foam.     Foamy. 

Stagma'ria.  From  the  Gr.  ttagna,  a  drop.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
of  AnacardiicesB.  Stagma'ria  veniici'Jiua,  a  tree  of  Sumatra,  frojn  the  bark 
of  which  exudes  an  extremely  acrid  juice.  This  juice  quickly  dries  in  the 
air,  becomes  black,  and  is  sold  at  a  high  price ;  it  is  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  varnish.  The  Sumatrans  consider  it  dangerous  to  sit  or  sleep  in  the 
shade  of  this  tree. 

Sta'm EN.    Lat     The  male  apparatus  of  a  flower. 

Btapb'ua.    Proper  name.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Asclepiidess. 

Starch.  A  vegetable  substance  which  exists  in  many  tuberous  roots,  the  stalks 
of  palms,  and  in  the  seeds  of  the  cereal  grasses. 

Stbppb.  Fr.,  from  the  Lat  ttipet,  a  landmark.  A  term  applied  to  the  savan- 
nas of  Tartary,  of  the  Crimea,  Ac,  and  salt  deserts  of  Northern  Asia.  A 
level  waste,  destitute  of  trees :  a  prairie. 

Sn'OMA.    The  superior,  terminating  part  of  the  pistil  of  a  flower. 

Stillin'gia  AOer  Dr.  Stillingfleet  A  genus  of  planU  of  the  family  of  Eaphor- 
biioesB.     StiUi'ngia  §ebi'/era.     The  tallow  tree  of  China. 

Stba'ta.     Lat     Plural  of  §tr<Uum,  a  layer,  a  bed. 

Btratipica'tion.    An  arrangement  in  beds  or  layers. 

Btra'tipibd.     Arranged  in  strata. 

BntA'TUM.     Lat     In  Geology,  a  bed  of  sedimentary  rock. 

Btba'tus.  a  kind  of  cloud :  it  consists  of  horizontal  layers,  and  includes  fogi 
and  mists ;  its  underiorface  usually  rests  upon  the  land  or  sea,  and  it  is  there- 
fore the  lowest  of  the  clouds. 

Btrblit'zia.  After  Queen  Charlotte,  of  the  family  of  Mecklenborgh  Strelitl. 
A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Mus&cesd. 

BTRi'iB.     Lat     Diminutive  channels  or  creases. 

Btria'ta.     Lat     Striated  ;  marked  with  striae. 

Btror'tium.     A  metalloid  found  in  the  earth  called  strontia. 

Stru'thio.     Lat     An  ostrich.     A  genus  of  birds. 

Btru'thious.     Of  the  nature  of  an  ostrich. 

Btrycb'nos.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Apocy'nese.  Strffck'noa  toxt- 
ea'ria.  The  poison  strychnos.  The  Nux  Vomica  is  the  seed  of  a  plant  of 
ibis  genus. 

Bttle'dium.  From  the  Gr.  9tulo§,  a  column.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
of  StylidesB,  found  in  New  Holland. 

Bubuma'tion.  The  process  by  which  volatile  substances  are  raised  by  heat,  and 
again  condensed  into  the  solid  form.  The  substances  so  obtained  are  called 
9u'blimate9. 

SiTB'sou^    An  under  soil. 

Bubstra'ta.    Lat    Plural  of  iubttraium,  aa  under  layer  or  bed. 
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Snit'pHintET.    A  compound  of  salphnr  witii  another  solid,  as  with  iron,  fonning 

§utphuret  of  iron, 
SrL'PHURETTBD.    Containing   snlphor;    as,  hydrogen  containing   snlphnr,   is 

called  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Suhe'rba.     Lat.     Superb,  elegant 
Bcria'na.     a  genofl  of  plapU  of  the  family  of  Sari&nese;  it  was  formerly  of 

the  Rosficeie. 
SrcoMo'Rus.    Lat    The  Sycamore;  applied  also  as  a  specific  name. 
Sr'BNiTE  and  si'enitb.     A  granite  rock  from  Syene  or  Siena  in  Egypt     It  oon- 

sista  of  quarU,  feldspar,  and  hornblende.     It  is  tougher  than  granite. 
Syl'via.     Name  of  a  genus  of  birds.  ' 

Stkoeicb'sia.     From  the  Gr.  tun,  together,  and  geinomai,  to  grow.     Linnean 

name  of  a  class  of  plants. 

Tac'ca.     Malay.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  famUy  of  Aroidess.     Tac'ea  pinmm- 

ti'Jidcu     The  Salep  tree. 
TA5G'Hi2nA.     From  the  Madagascar  name,  Tangling,    A  genns  of  plants  of  the 

family  of  Apocy'nesB.     Tang'hinia  veneni'Jlua  yields  an  active  poison  whieh 

is  used  to  cause  death,  under  judicial  sentence,  by  the  natives  of  Madagascar. 
Tahta'lium.     a  metal,  remarkable  for  its  insolubility  in  acids. 
Ta'ntalus.     a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  of  Herons. 
Tarta'rica.  Lat     Belonging  or  relating  to  Tartary. 
Tblesco'pic.     Relating  to  the  telescope ;  telescopic  objects  are  those  which  may 

be  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  telescope. 
Tbllu'rium.    a  rare  metal,  found  in  the  gold  mines  of  Transylvania. 
Tem'perature.    a  definite  degree  of  sensible  heat 
Tempora'ria.     Lat     Temporary ;  relating  to  time. 
Te'nax.     Lat     Tenacious. 
Ter'mbs.    a  genns  of  insects  of  the  order  of  Neuroptera,  and  family  of  Termi- 

tidee.    White  ants. 
Ter'ra  ^apo'5ica.    An  astringent  medicinal  gum,  obtained  from  the  Aeioift 

ca'techn. 
Ter'tiart  form a'tion.   a  series  of  sedimentary  rocks  which  are  superior  to  the 

primary  and  secondary,  and  distinguished  by  the  fossil  remains  found  in  them. 
Tbsta'cbjE.     From  (««(a,  a  shell.     Testdceans ;  animals  provided  with  an  exter- 
nal shelly  cover,  composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
Testa'ceoos.     Consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  matter. 
Testu'do.     Lat     Tortoise.     A  genus  of  reptiles  of  the  order  of  Chelo'nians. 
Tetra'cera.     From   the  Gr.  tettaret,  four,  and  kerat,  a  horn.    A  genus  of 

"plants  of  the  family  of  DillenficesB. 
Tetra'gona.     From  the  Gr.  tetiaretf  four,  and  gonu,  a  knee.  Having  four  angles ; 

applied  as  a  specific  name.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Portnlioess. 
The' A.   A  genus  of  plants  of  the  tribe  of  Came'Uea.     Tke'a  bo'hea,  Bohe»  tea; 

The'a  vi'ridiBf  Green  tea. 
Ths'inb.     The  proximate  principle  of  tea. 

Ther'mal.     From  the  Gr.  themiot,  heat    Warm  ,*  belonging  or  relating  to  hetJL 
Tho'rium.     a  metal  obtained  from  Thori'na,  an  earthy  substance. 
Thu'ia,  also  Tho'ja.     A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Coni'ferss.     Thu'ia 

articula'ta.    Jointed  arbor  vitie.     T.  ortefi(a'/i«  /  Chinese  arbor  vitsB.     T,9a*n^ 

darach,  Shittim  wood. 
Ti'dal.     Relating  to  tides.     Tidal  wave  is  the  elevation  of  the  water  of  the 

ocean,  produced  by  the  attraction  of  the  moon. 
Tilland'sia.     a  genns  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Bromeli&eesB. 
Tita'»ium.     a  metal  discovered  in  1781,  by  W.  Gregor,  in  a  ferruginous  sand. 
To'nns.    Lat    A  tddy.    Name  of  »  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  of  Passeri'nss. 
Tu'PAZ.    A  crystallized  pellucid  mineral,  harder  than  quartz ;  commonly  of  a 

yellow  wine  color,  but  it  also  occurs  white,  blue,  and  brown. 
To'rsion  ba'lakcb.    See  Balance. 
Tou'rmalinb.    a  mineral  substance  consisting  of  a  Bo'ro-si'licate  of  a'lttmiaey 

harder  than  quarts,  bat  not  as  hard  as  topas. 
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Tonnirro'RTiA.    After  Tournefort.    A  genna  of  plsnts  of  the  (kmfly  of  Bom- 

gi'oee. 
Tra'chttb.     From  the  Gr.  traehtUf  rongh.     A  variety  of  lava.     A  feldapathio 

rock,  which  often  oootains  glassy  feldspar  and  hornblende.     When  the  feld' 

■par  crystals  are  thickly  and  uniformly  disseminated,  it  is  called  traehy'tic 

por'phyry. 
Trap.    From  the  Swedish  tmppa,  a  flight  of  stairs,  becaase  trap  roeht  firequently 

occur  in  large  tabular  masses  rising  one  above  another  like  the  successive 

steps  of  a  stair-case.     Applied  to  certain  igneous  rooks  composed  of  feldspar, 

augite,  and  hornblende. 
Tra'ppean.    Belonging  to  trap  rocks. 

Trema'ndra.     a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Trem&ndrea. 
Tri'as.     From  the  Lat  (ret,  three.     Synotiym  of  the  tri&ssio  system  of  rockf, 

consisting  of  the  Bunter  eandtUin,  the  Mutehelkalk  and  KeupeVf  a  group  of 

sandy  marls  of  variegated  colors. 
Tricbo'ma9ES.     From  the  Gr.  tricko9f  hair,  and  maniaf  madness,  excess.    A 

g'enus  of  plants   of  the  class  of  Cryptoga'mia.     Tricho'mafkM  hrtti—'tuwu 

Short-styled  triohdmanes. 
Tbict'rtis.    From  the  Gr.  trtitf  three,  and  kurtit,  a  saok  or  ponoh.    A  geniu 

of  plants  of  the  family  of  Melanth&ce». 
Tridbitta'ta.     Lat.     Three-tootbed ;  having  three  teeth. 
Trigo90Cb'phalu8.     From  the  Gr.  rret«,  three,  gonotf  an  angle,  and  kepkaU, 

head.     A  genus  of  very  venomous  serpents.     Trigonoct'pkalua  lanceola'tiu. 

Lance-head  Viper. 
Tri'lobitb.    From  the  Lat.  tre9,  three,  and  lobut,  lobe.    A  genus  of  fossil  cms- 

Ulceans. 
Tri'ontx.    From  the  Gr.  (rett,  three,  and  onttx,  a  nail.    A  genus  of  Cheloniana. 
Trio'stbum.     From  the  Gr.  (rei«,  three,  and  o9t§on,  a  bone,  a  nut    A  genus  of 

plants  of  the  family  of  Caprifoliicea). 
Tu'fa.    Italian.    A  volcanic  rock,  composed  of  an  agglutination  of  fk«gmentad 

soorisB. 
TuNG'sTEif.    Swedish.    Heavy  ttone.    A  metal  which  is  hard,  white,  brittle,  and 

difficult  to  fuse. 
Tu'rdus.    Lat.    A  thrush.    Name  of  a  genus  of  birds. 
Tu'rquoisi.    a  blue  mineral  found  in  Persia;  its  color  depends  on  the  preaenet 

of  oxide  of  copper.  ^ 

XJm'bbl.  a  form  of  inflorescence,  in  which  several  peduncles  expand  so  aa  to 
produce  a  flower  somewhat  resembling  a  parasol  when  open. 

XJMBBLLi'FERifc.  From  umbillaf  a  sun-shade,  and  /ero,  I  bear.  Name  of  a 
family  of  plants. 

Umbblli'fbrous.     Bearing  umbels.     Belonging  or  relating  to  the  Umbelli'fenk 

Uncina'ta.     Lat     From  unctu,  a  hook.     Hooked ;  having  hooks. 

Upheav'al.     The  elevation  of  land  by  earthquakes. 

Uranium.    A  metal  discovered  by  Klaproth,  in  1789. 

URSi'ifua.     Lat     Belonging  or  relating  to  bears. 

UsB eoi'dbb.  From  u'ane,  a  kind  of  lichen,  and  the  Gr.  etdoB,  resemblance.  Re« 
sembling  the  u'tne. 

U'rehs.     Lat     Burning. 

Va'cdum.    From  the  Lat  vaeuut,  empty.     A  portion  of  space  void  of  matter. 

Vaoina'lis.     Lat     From  vagina^  a  sheath.     A  genus  of  birds. 

Vana'dium.     a  silvery  white  metal,  discovered  originally  by  Del  Rio,  in  1801, 

but  not  admitted  until  1830. 
Vanb'ssa.    a  genus  of  butterflies.    Vane'»»a  ca'rdui,  the  painted  lady  butterfly. 
Vbroni'ca.     a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Scrophularlnae. 
Vb'rtcbra.     From  the  Lat  r«rrer«,  to  turn.    A  joint  or  bone  of  the  spinib 

Ve'rtebral  eo'lnmn,  is  the  spine  or  back-bone. 
Vbr'tbbratb.     Having  vertebne,  or  a  spine. 
Ybr'ticosb.    Whorl-like. 
VsBBJn'rLUA.    Lat    Flowing  with  poison. 
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Vssnei^VLVA.    LaL    Flowing  with  Taniali. 

ViB'inx.    Lat    YMnUh. 

ViLLo'ics.     Lat    Velvetj. 

Vi'ridis.    Lat.     Green. 

Yi'tez.     Cba«te-tree.     A  genns  of  plants  of  the  family  of  VerbeaieaM. 

Tit' RIFLED.     From  the  LaL  vftmrn,  glass.     CooTert^  into  glass. 

ViTi'Li'BA    From  the  Lau  vitulutf  a  sea-eald     Belonging  or  relating  to  tenia. 

Vxt'erbihe.    From  the  LaL  viverra,  a  ferret  or  ciTeU    Belonging  or  relating  to 

a  ciret. 
Vin'pARCM.     LaL     Vivi'parons. 
Volca'nic.     BelongiDg  or  relating  to  volcanoes. 
Volta'ic.    Applied  to  electricity  prodaeed  after  the  manner  of  Yolta,  an  Italina 

philosopher.  < 

Vul'tub  pa'pa.    The  king  of  Tnltnres. 

Wa'tebsbbd.    The  general  deelirity  of  the  fiiea  of  a  oonntry  whioh  determS&M 

the  direction  of  the  (lowing  of  water. 
Weald.    Name  of  a  part  of  Kent  and  Surrey  in  England.    The  WtakUm  efay 

and  Wealden  depont  are  found  in  this  part  of  England. 

XAHTHox'TLinf .    From  the  Or.  xantkot,  yellow,  xnlou,  wood.    Tooth-ache  tree. 

A  genas  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Ratkcess. 
XBBA'HTflBMUM.    From  the  Or.  xero0,  drj,  and  antkot,  flower.    A  genu  ef 

plants  of  the  family  of  Compo'sitss. 

Tbb'ba  WATi.    Spanish  name  of  the  Hex  Paragnensis. 

Ttt'ridm.    a  metal  discovered  by  Wohler,  in  1828;  it  is  of  a  dark  gray  eolor 

and  brittle. 
Yrc'cA..   Adam's  needle.    A  genns  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Liliicee.    It 

yields  an  esculent  rooL 

Za'm lA.    A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Cycidess. 

ZANBiciB'LLiA.    After  Zannichella,  a  Venetian  apothecary.    Pond  weed.    A 

genus  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Nai'ades. 
Zirco'hium.    a  metal  found  in  strooato,  an  earth,  diseorered  hj  Klaproth  ta 

1789. 
Zi'zrPHUS.    A  genns  of  plants  of  the  family  of  RhamnL    £,/^Juha,  yields  the 

jujube  fruiL 
Zostb'ra.    From  the  Or.  zotttr,  a  riband.    Sea- wrack  graas.    A  genu  of  planti 

of  the  family  of  Flnviales. 
Zool'ogt.    From  the  Gr.  so'oti,  an  animal,  and  ^ot,  a  discourse.    That  branoh 

of  Natural  History  which  treats  of  animals. 
Zo'oPHTTB.    From  the  Or.  no'on,  an  animal,  and  pkuton,  a  planL    An  animal 

without  TertebnB,  or  extremities,  that  Attaches  Itself  to  solid  bodies,  and  i 

to  Uto  and  vegetate  like  a  plant 
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ABBADim,  M.  A.  d\  89,  n&te,  90,  239, 
233,  234,  noie§, 

Abyssinia,  89, 90 ;  dimensions  of,  89 ; 
table-land,  89 ;  moantains,  ib, ;  geo- 
logical structure,  90. 

(Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, 446,  note.] 

Acidulous  springs,  159. 

Adanson  on  the  age  of  trees,  381,  n&te. 

Admiralty,  its  encouragement  of  sci- 
ence, 499. 

Abbanbtan,  flora  of,  340. 

Africa, extent  and  area,  86;  height  of 
table-land,  A.;  interior  of  continent, 
87;  width  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
ib. ;  western  mountains,  t6. ;  the 
karroos,  88;  western  coast,  ib,; 
fertile  tract  across  the  continent, 
91 ;  deserts,  91-94 ;  analogy  of 
Southern  Africa  to  the  Deccan,  93 ; 
earthquakes,  156. 

— ,  rivers  of,  230-236 ;  the  Gariep, 
or  Orange  River,  230;  the  Zambesi, 
t6. ;  the  Haines,  ib. ;  the  Hawash, 
ib,;  the  Zaire,  ib.;  the  Nile,  231- 
234 ;  the  White  Nile,  231 ;  its  afflu- 
•nts,  ib,;  the  Blue  Nile,  232;  its 
tributaries,  t6. ;  the  Takkazie,  ib. ; 
Abyssinian  rivers,  ib. ;  course  of  the 
Nile,  233;  its  basin,  t6. ;  velocity, 
234 ;  inundations,  ib. ;  ancient  re- 
nown of,  t6. ;  the  Niger,  234-236 ; 
barbarous  state  of  its  nations,  235 ; 
its  sources  and  course,  ib. ;  its  afflu- 
ents, t6. ;  its  branches,  ib, ;  inunda- 
tions, ib.;  the  Gambia,  236;  the 
Senegal,  t&. ;  flora  of,  353 ;  birds 
of,  436,  437 ;  quadrupeds  of,  457. 

Agassiz,  M.,  on  a  former  glacier  in 
the  valley  of  Chamouni,  54 ;  on  the 
orders  of  fishes,  407,  nott. 

Agouti,  467. 

A|;ua,  volcano  de,  116. 

All  species  of  sloth,  463. 

Airy,  Mr.  17,  497. 


Aleetor,  genns  of  birds,  441. 

Alleffhanies,  chain  of,  129, 130 ;  tret, 
129 ;  scenery,  ib, ;  branches,  130 ; 
vegetation  on,  364. 

Alligators,  424. 

Alpaca,  or  Paco,  465 ;  on  naturaliza- 
tion of,  in  Europe,  ib, 

Alpine  vegetation,  339. 

Alps,  the,  50,  51 ;  Higher  Alps,  their 
extent,  50;  elevation  of  central 
ridge  of,  51 ;  width  of  the  chain, 
ib. ;  flora  of,  334. 

Altai  Moimtains,  66-68 ;  length  and 
breadth  of  the  chain,  66;  (brm,  t6. ; 
geoloffy  of,  67,  68. 

A  nu vial  deposits  of  riven,  34. 

[Amazon  river,  252.] 

Amblyrhynchusi  genus  of  reptiles, 
425. 

Amboyns,  its  vegetstion,  346. 

America,  length  and  form  of  the  con- 
tinent, 94;  its  natural  divisions, 
ib.;  climate,  ib,;  mountains,  t6. ; 
mean  height  of,  136. 

.  rivers  of,  246-257;  the  St. 

Lawrence,  246;  Arctic  streams, 
ib.;  the  Mississippi,  247,  248;  its 
sources,  247 ;  tributaries,  t5.,  248 ; 
the  Missouri,  247;  the  Arksnsas, 
ih. ;  the  Red  River,  ib. ;  the  Ohio, 
248;  length  of  the  Mississippi,  ib. ; 
floods,  248 ;  rivers  of  the  Alleghany 
chain,  249;  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. f6.;  Mexican  rivers,  ib.\  rivers 
of  the  Andes,  250 ;  the  Orinoco, 
its  rise  snd  course,  251 ;  tributaries, 
1*6. ;  area  of  its  basin,  ib. ;  floods, 
Ut.;  the  Amazon,  its  rise  snd  course, 
252  ;  its  basin,  ib. ;  tributaries,  A. ; 
253;  floods,  253;  branches,  254; 
colour  of  A  merican  rivers,  ib, ;  the 
Rio  de  la  PIsta,  its  rise,  ib. ;  tribu- 
taries, ib.;  length,  ib,;  floods  snd 
inundations,  ib. ;  the  Colorado,  255 ; 
the  Rio  Negro,  ib. ;  the  Eeeequibo, 
(555) 
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A. ;  mW^iMa  of  Sov^h  AmeiVwi 
nrers.  A. ;  ibe  Pari,  256 ;  the  ^an 
FrsTtcuoo.  A. 

America.  conMnemal  wland*  of.  141. 

^— -^  pe<>pl«<l  from  At »,  **3. 
Cemral.    itf    dm 


IIS;  moootaiiM.  A.;  climate  and 
▼egetation.  117;  volcaiMM.  A. ;  geo- 
loff,  119.  120;  flora.  367. 

,  North,  its  dimeoaiona  and 
airactare,  120 ;  mooDtaina,  120-124, 
129.  130 ;  plaioa.  124-129.  130. 131 ; 
progreaahre  eztinctkon  of  aborigif.'ea, 
131;  geological  notice.  A,,  134; 
▼oicaoic  actioo,  132;  ibavil  mam- 
malia,  A. ;  analogy  of  the  geolwy 
o{  North  America  with  that  M  &i- 
rope,  132 :  mean  height  of  the  eoa- 
tineot,  136;  onl-fielda,  193-196; 
flora  of.  364. 

,  Soath,  length  and  width, 
94 ;  iia  moantaina,  95-106 ;  low 
landa,  106-115;  their  extent  and 
area.  106 ;  geology,  1 10-115 ;  Toka- 
Die  remaina,  110,  note;  apheariiiga 
and  aobaidencea,  112-114;  mean 
height  of  th«  oootioeot,  135;  earth- 
qoakea,  156 ;  tropical  flora  of,  369. 

American  birda,  438;  quadmpeda, 
460;  racea  of  man,  473. 

Ammonia  in  the  atmoapbere,  267 ;  ita 
uae  in  vegetation,  32L 

Amphiama.  419. 

Amucu,  lake,  105. 

Anatolia,  uble-laiKi  and  motutaina 
of,  57. 

Andea,  chain  of,  94-101 ;  Patagonian 
Andea,  95;  Chilian  Andca,  96; 
Peruvian  Andea,  A. ;  fenility  and 
populousneaa  of.  A, ;  ancient  civili- 
zation, 97 ;  Bolivian  Andea,  A,,  98 ; 
three  ranges  of  the  chain,  99 ;  Andea 
of  Cundinamarca  and  Merida,  101 ; 
passes  of  the  Andea,  elevationa  of, 
102 ;  climate  and  temperature,  102, 
103 ;  development  of  volcanic  force 
in  the  Andea,  110,  111 ;  geology  of^ 
111-114;  coal  found  in,  112;  vol- 
canic products,  A. ;  sea-shells  in, 
113;  alternate  elevation  and  de- 
pression of,  113,  114;  volcanos  in 
eruption  in  1835,  114;  Andes  of 
Central  America,  115,  116. 

Aneroid  barometer,  276. 

Angara,  a  Siberian  river,  262. 

Angora  goat,  452. 

r Animals,  distribution  of,  386.] 

Animated  beings,  new  races  of,  ac- 
company great  geological  changes 
in  the  strata,  35  ;  their  ancient  geo- 
graphical diatributioo,  t6. 


1,84. 


Aii}oa,  Lsenteoaiit,  hii  Toyiige,  77 
Mfe. 

Aooa,  :he.  457. 

A  no!  IS.  geoBs  o(  reptiles.  42S. 

Aoiarric  lands.  167-170;   [diaoovery 
of.  by  WiJkes,  169.] 

Ani-eatere.  464. 

Antelopea  of  Aaia«  4S5;  of  Africa, 
458. 

Antelope  Saiga.  453. 

,  prongbock,  or  AmericaD, 
461. 

Ami-Libantia,  height  of,  84. 

Anta,  402. 

.  white,  their  ravagea,  402. 

Antuoo,  vegetation  at.  373. 

— — ,  volcano  of.  111,  aata. 

Apenninea,  52;  their  extent,  A. 

Aptenodytea,  aoathem  pengain,  443 

Apieryx.  anoroaloo*  bird,  444. 

[Apnimac  river,  253.] 

Arabia,  peninania  o{,  82-84 ;  eleration 
of  table-land,  83 

Felix,  83. 

Petrea,  83. 

flora  o^  35a 

Arabians.  471. 

Arago,  M.,  on  the  climate  of  France, 
275,  note;  on  pobrised  light,  304. 

Aral,  bke  of,  260.  261. 

Ararat,  Mount,  58-452. 

Arancari,  a  bird,  441. 

Araucaria.  genna  of  plants,  372. 

Arctic  landa,  161-167. 

Ardea  heliaa,  442. 

Areca  tree  and  nut,  345. 

Argali  sheep,  452. 

Armadilloea,  463. 

Armenia,  plaina  of,  58. 

Arrowroot,  370. 

Artesian  wells,  221,  222. 

Articulata,  clasaea  of,  396,  note, 

Asia,  mean  height  of,  135;  volcanoa 
of,  154,  155 ;  earthquakea  in,  156. 

,  rivera  of,  236-246;  aystem  of 

the  Euphratea  and  Tigria,  area  of 
ita  basin,  236;  rise  and  course  of 
the  Euphrates,  A. ;  of  the  Ti^rria, 
t6. ;  their  junction,  237;  ancient 
and  present  state  of  their  banka, 
A. ;  the  Indus,  ita  sources,  238 ;  ita 
tributaries,  A. ;  its  navigation,  239 ; 
its  delta,  A. ;  leneth  and  area,  A. ; 
the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra, 
sources  of.  A.;  their  tributaries, 
240;  length,  A.;  inundations.  A.; 
branches,  241;  drainage,  A.;  the 
Irrawady,  t6.,  242;  the  Menam, 
242 ;  the  Carabodja,  A. ;  the  Saung, 
tft. ;  the  Hoang-Ho,  242;  the  Yang- 
tae-Kiang,  A.;  the  Hoog-Kiang,  4w« 
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the  While  Rhrer,  ib.;  the  Ammr, 
tb.,  244;  the  Lem,  244;  the  Yen- 
essei,  ih.;  the  Oby  and  Irtish,  345 ; 
greet  difierence  in  the  inhabitants 
of  the  basins  of  Asiatic  rivers,  245, 
246. 

Asia,  flora  of,  340;  birds  of,  434; 
qoadrupeds  of,  453. 

Asp,  Egyptian,  a  snake,  420. 

Ass,  wild,  or  onagra,  453. 

A  seal,  lake  of,  263. 

Assam,  Upper,  its  moantains,  65. 

,  tea-plant  in,  343. 

Aflsyrian  wilderness,  84. 

Atlantic  Oceao,  Yolcanie  islands  of, 
142;  its  size,  198;  [soundings, 
137.] 

Plain,  130. 

Slope,  130. 

Atlas  mountains,  47. 

Atmosphere  influential  in  modifying 
the  oistribution  of  light  and  heat, 
16. 

Atolls,  145-147 ;  description  of,  145 ; 
diameter,  146 ;  atolls  of  the  Pacific, 
147;  of  the  China  Sea,  ib. ;  ot  the 
Indian  Ocean,  ib. ;  great  extent  of 
atolls,  150. 

Auchenia,  genus  of  llamas,  464,  465. 

Auckland  Viands,  flora  of,  376. 

Aurochs,  or  wild  ox,  451. 

Aurora,  the,  310;  form  and  height  of, 
ib. ;  efiect  on  the  magnetic  needle, 
311. 

Australia,  continent  of,  its  length  and 
breadth,  138 ;  climate,  ib. ;  coasts, 
ib.;  mountain-chain,  t&.,  139;  length 
and  averaij^e  height  of  mountains, 
138;  scarcity  of  water  in  the  inte- 
rior, 139. 

,   rivers  of,   their   insignifl. 

cance,  256,  257;  the  Murray,  257: 
the  Macquarrie,  t6. ;  Swan  River,  ib. 

Australia,  [gold  in,  178;  quantity  of, 
183;  fauna  of,  140;]  flora  of,  358; 
birds  of,  443,  444 ;  quadrupeds  of, 
467;  human  races,  472. 

Axolotl,  a  Mexican  reptile,  419. 

Azerbijan,  452. 

Babbaoe,  Mr.,  on  age  of  peat-mosses, 

381. 
Babiroussa  hog,  456. 
Back,  Sir  George,  496. 
Bahama  Islands,  119. 
Bshr-el-Abisd,  or  White  Nile.    Set 

Nile. 
—  el-Azrek,  or  Blue   Nile.     See 

Nile. 
Baikal  roountaina,  66. 
Baily,  Mr.,  90,  and  ntU, 
47* 


Balkan.  59. 

Baltic  Sea,  its  area,  218 ;  basin,  A. ; 
depth,  t6. ;  climate,  ib.;  influenee 
on  European  civilization,  484, 485. 

[Banana,  366,  note.] 

[Bsngkok,  situstion  of,  242,  note.] 

Bstsra.  the,  437. 

Barbican,  a  genus  of  birds,  437. 

Baring,  Sir  Francis,  497. 

Barley,  origin  and  cultivation  of,  378. 

Barometer,use  in  determining  heights, 
276;  snero'id,  tb.:  horary  variatioiM 
of,  277;  how  affected  by  atormi, 
285. 

Barren  Ground,  the,  of  North  Ame- 
rica, 130. 

Barrier-reefs:  notice  of  one  off  the 
north-esst  cosst  of  Australia,  148. 

Batracians,  an  order  of  reptiles,  418; 
their  distribution,  t&. 

Bear,  452,  453. 

,  the  grizzly,  461. 

Beaufort,  Admiral,  Sir  Francis.  498. 

Beaumont,  M.  Elie  de,  extension  of 
Von  Buch's  views,  40,  note;  on 
mountsin  systems,  42,  note  ;  psraU 
lelism  of  contemporary  chains,  45 ; 
on  the  mountain  system  of  Europe, 
ib.,  note. 

Beechey,  Csptsin,  his  measurement 
of  the  height  of  the  Nevado  of 
Aconcagua,  96. 

Bees,  distribution  of,  401. 

Beke,  Dr.,  travels  in  Africa,  9a 

Beloot  Tagh,  or  Cloudy  Mountaina, 
60. 

Benguela,  88. 

[fienii  river,  253.] 

Ben  Nevis,  its  elevation,  72. 

Besborough,  Earl  of,  497. 

Bessel,  M.,  his  measurement  of  the 
earth's  radii,  17;  his  results  coin« 
pared  with  those  of  Mr.  Airy,  ib.} 
with  Colonel  Sabine's,  18,  note. 

Birds,  classification  of,  427 ;  geogra* 
phical  distribution  of,  429;  migra* 
tion  of,  428 ;  gregarious,  432 ;  Bri« 
tish,  ib.;  European,  429;  Aaiatic* 
434;  African,  436;  North  Ameri« 
can,  438;  South  American,  440; 
Australian.  443;  of  New  Zealand^ 
444;  foseil,  from  New  Zealandt 
445 ;  [collection  of,  in  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadeiphi% 
446,  note.] 

Bison,  the,  a  species  of  ok,  461. 

Black  Sea,  its  area,  218;  baein,  tl,| 
depth,  A. 

Blue  Mountains,  118. 

Boa,  a  genus  of  serpents,  422.     * 

Boar,  wild,  451. 
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Bonbon,  plain,  its  height,  99. 

Borax,  l»ke«  of,  in  Tibet,  69,  262. 

Borneo,  general  features,  products, 
and  climate  of,  144  ;  population  of, 
472. 

Bou^,  M.,  his  deductions  from  a  com- 
parison of  diflerent  parts  of  the 
land,  44;  nature's  fundamental 
fjrpes  few,  t&. ;  interruptions  in  con- 
tinents and  mountain-chains,  46; 
Scandinavian  mountain  system,  71. 

— ,  Dr.,  on  the  influence  of  chains 
of  mountains  on  the  difference  of 
nations.  484. 

Brazil,  table-land,  its  height  and  form, 
105;  boundaries,  ib.;  mountain- 
chains  ,  ib.;  soil,  106 ;  flora  of,  369 ; 
insects  of,  401. 

Brienz,  lakes  of,  259. 

Britain,  flora  of,  338. 

British  mountains,  geology  of,  73. 

British  population,  478. 

Brooke,  Sir  J.,  at  Borneo,  495. 

Buch,  Von,  the  structure  of  the  ^lobe, 
4(ft  note;  notice  of  mountains  in 
Germany,  45;  classification  of 
islands,  141,  142;  boundary  of  the 
Australian  continent,  143. 

Bunsen,  Chevalier,  on  the  antiquity 
of  the  Egyptian  dynasties,  480. 

Buphaga,  a  genus  of  birds,  437. 

Caama  antelope,  458. 

Cabiai,  myopotamus,  467. 

Cachalot,  or  spermaceti  whale,  414. 

Cecilise,  genus  of  reptiles,  420. 

Calbongos.  88. 

Camel,  Bactrian,  454;  Arabian,  or 
dromedary,  455. 

Camellia,  country  of,  342. 

Campbell's  Island,  377. 

Campos  Parecis,  desert  of,  106. 

Canadas,  the,  products,  128;  ice- 
storms,  ib. ;  waste- land,  129. 

[Canals,  in  the  United  States,  248.] 

Uape  Negro,  88. 

Cape  pigeons,  or  pintadoes,  428. 

Cariama,  a  eallinaceous  bird,  441. 

Caribbean  Sea,  220. 

Caroline  Archipelago,  147. 

Carpathian  mountains,  50. 

Carnivorous  quadrupeds,  448. 

Cashmere,  flora  of,  330. 
■goat,  45 1. 

Caaius,  Mount,  height  of,  84. 

Caspian  Sea,  its  depression,  74. 

.260. 

Cassican,  genus  of  birds,  436. 

Cassowary,  436. 

CaUbaaus,  the,  57 ;  flora  of,  329,  330, 


j  Cancasian  nee  of  mankind,  471 ;  it* 

distribntion,  472. 
Cavendish,  Mr.,  20. 
Cebus,  an  American  monkey,  463. 
Celtic  races  of  man,  476. 
Cerealia,  geographical  distribution  of, 

379. 
Cereopsis,  an  Australian  bird,  444. 
Cerro  Duida,  height  of,  104. 
Cetacea,  division  of,  412. 
Ceylon,  island  of,  81 ;  flora  of,  350. 
Chameleons,  425. 
Chamois,  451,  453. 
Charpentier,  M.,    his    measurement 

of  the  base  of  the  Pyrenaes,  136, 

note. 
Cheetah,  the  hunting  leopard,  455. 
Cheirom^s,  or  A  ye- Aye,  an  anoma- 
lous animal,  460. 
Cheiroptera,  or  bats,  448. 
Cbelonians,  or  turtles,  426. 
Chelyde,  426. 
Cherokee  Indians,  493. 
Chile,  its  climate,  96 ;  group  of  vol* 

canic  vents,  110;  rise  of  the  coast, 

114 ;  vegetation  of,  373. 
Chilian,  volcano  of.  111,  note. 
Chimpanzee,  456,  459. 
China,  great  productiveness  of,  79; 

area  of  its  alluvial  plain,  ib. ;  extent 

of  Great  Canal  of,  t&. ;  climate,  ib, ; 

fire-hills  and  fire-springs  of,  155; 

flora  of,  342. 
Chinchilla,  467. 
Chinese  empire,  extent  of  mountains 

in,  61. 

population,  472. 

Chionis,  an  antarctic  bird,  443. 
Cbiquisaca,  98. 
Chlamyphores,  464.  ' 
Choco,  chain  of,  101. 
[Christians,  number  of,  470.] 
[Cicada  septendecem,  399.] 
Cinchona,  or  Peruvian-bark  tree,  333. 

370. 
Circassians,  471. 
Civilization,  effects  of,  474 ;  greatest 

in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  493. 
Climate  during  the  Eiocene  period, 

30 ;  excessive  cold  of  the  Pliocene 

period,  32. 

altered  by  cultivation,  486. 

Clouds,  formation  and  height  of,  292 ; 

different  names  given  to,  ib. 
Coal,  diffusion  of,  190-195;  quantity 

consumed  and  exported  annually  by 

Great  Britain,  192,  note;  quantity 

produced  in  France  in  1841,  193; 

quantity  raised  in   one  year,  ib., 

note;  [quantity  in  several  countries, 

193,  Mete;]  annual  Taint  of  coal,  495. 
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Coalfields,  great  extent  of,  37. 
Coaetf,  extent  and  form  of,  41 ;  com- 
parative extent  of,  in  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  41. 
Cobra  capello,  or  hooded  snake,  420. 

Coca  (Crythrozylon),  372. 

Cochineal  insect,  401. 

Cofiee-plant,  and  history  of,  351 ; 
[production  of,  352;  composition, 
ib.] 

Cold,  regions  where  greatest,  272. 

Colima,  volcanic  cone,  122. 

Colobas,  genus  of  Lemuride,  459. 

Colombian  Archipelago.  See  West 
Indian  Islands. 

[Ck>mbustion,  267,  note.] 

[Comets,  list  of,  15,  note.] 

Condor,  the,  440. 

Confervae,  family  of  plants,  385. 

Continent,  the  great,  form  of,  47;  its 
hi^h  lands.  48-70 ;  European  moun- 
tarns,  48-56;  Asiatic,  56-70;  ex- 
tent and  breadth  of  high  land  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Pacific,  56 ;  Great  Northern  Plain, 
71-78 ;  area  of  high  land,  74 ;  south- 
em  low  lands,  78-85 ;  great  extent 
of  desert,  93;  continental  islands 
of,  142. 

Continents,  forces  that  raised  them, 
their  mode  of  action,  38 ;  area  of 
the  great  continent,  39;  relative 
extent  of  continents  and  islands, 
ib. ;  elevation  of  continents,  42;  in- 
terruptions in,  46  ;  mean  height  of, 
134-136. 

Continental  islands  described,  141. 

Copper,  difiusion  of,  187-190;  [in  the 
United  States,  187.] 

Corsl  formations,  four  kinds  of,  145. 

reefs,  148. 

Coringa,  in  India,  287. 

Cotopaxi,  height  of,  100. 

[Cotton  plant,  349.] 

Coucals,  genus  of  birds,  436. 

Couroucou,  species  of  bird,  436,  441. 

Crater  of  elevation,  definition  of,  50, 
Kote, 

Crax  (elector),  441. 

Crime,  decrease  of,  by  education,  506. 

Crocodiles  in  general,  423;  of  the 
Nile,  ib. ;  of  the  Ganges,  ff6. 

Cryptogamia,  327. 

Cuba,  area  and  coast- line,  119;  height 
of  its  mountains,  t&. 

Culture,  its  influence  on  the  human 
form,  482,  483. 

Currents,  csuses  of,  207-209 ;  [theory 
of,  206;]  direction  snd  velocity, 
208,  209;  great  oceanic  currents, 
209, 210;  Gulf-stream,  210;  breadth 


of  cnrrents,  ib. ;  coanter-corrents, 
211;  periodical  currents,  ib. ;  effect 
of  currents  .on  voyages,  212. 

Cusco,  city,  98;  reliques  of  the  In- 
cas,  99. 

Cush,  or  Isnd  of  Ethiopia,  479. 

Cutch,  Ran  of,  82. 

Cuvier,  Baron,  31,  33,  498. 

Damait,  or  Hyrax,  459. 

Dangerous  Archipelago,  147. 

Daouna  mouutains,  67. 

,  flora  of,  337. 

Darwin,  IVIr.,  his  speculations  on  per- 
fect animsls  found  buried  in  Sibe- 
ria, 33 ;  his  '  Travels  in  South  Ame- 
rica* quoted,  113,  114 ;  on  Aconca- 
gua Peak,  ^9 ;  on  red  water  on 
the  coast  of  Chile,  405 ;  on  reptiles 
of  Galapagos,  425. 

Dasyurus,  a  senna  of  camivora,  468. 

Da  Vinci,  Leonardo,  his  hydrauU 
operations,  229,  note. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  his  discovery  of 
metsUoids,  171  andfiofe;  hissalety- 
lamp,  176,  note. 

Day  and  niffht,  duration  of,  16. 

Dead  Sea,  depression  of,  85,  snd  note; 
[snalysis  of  water  of,  261,  iio<e.] 

,259. 

DecandoUe,  M.  on  botanical  regions, 
392,  note;  on  growth  of  trees,  380; 
age  of  trees,  381,  note, 

Deccan,  table-land  of,  81 ;  its  heiffht 
and  composition,  ib. ;  atructure,  3. ; 
soil,  ib. 

Deer,  Asiatic,  455. 

De  la  Beche,  Sir  Henry,  on  metalli* 
ferous  deposits,  173,  498. 

Dembis  lake,  263. 

Deodara  pine,  341. 

Desaguedero,  table-land  or  vallev  o( 
its  dimensions,  97 ;  its  area,  98. 

[Diamagnetism,  317.] 

Dicotyledonous  plants,  327. 

[Dimensions  of  the  earth,  16,  note,} 

Dinomis,  a  fossil  bird,  445. 

Dip  of  the  horizon,  17,  18. 

Distsnce  estimated  from  known  height 
of  an  object,  18. 

[Distribution  of  animals,  386.] 

Dodo,  sn  extinct  bird,  444. 

Dogs,  American,  461. 

Dolphins,  414. 

Domestic  animab,  number  of  species, 
488. 

Donny,  M.,  his  experiments  with 
boiling  water,  165,  166. 

Douglas,  Mr.,  his  account  of  an  eru|»- 
tion  of  the  volcano  of  Kirawah  m 
1834,  153. 
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Dove,  PrulbtMr,  on  nean  tenperm- 

turos,  873. 
Dragon  listrd,  494. 
Dry  River,  87. 
Dogong,  the,  413. 
Dureau  de  la  Malle,  M.,  on  the  eli- 

mate  of  Italy,  275,  note. 
Dzeran  goat,  454. 
Dziggetai,  the,  453. 

Earth,  the,  ha  ineigDificaiice  in  s|>ace, 
13,  14 ;  its  internal  firea,  ib. ;  inata- 
bility  of  its  shell,  14 ;  changea  which 
iMve  brought  about  ita  preaent  atate, 
15;  ita  future  deatmetion,  ib»;  ka 
pofitioB  in  the  aolar  evstem,  14, 
n^Ui  itf  distance  from  the  aun,  14 ; 
ita  annual  and  diurnal  rerolutione, 
16;  inclination  of  ita  axia,  tft.;  its 
relative  magnitnde,  ib,;  ita  figure 
and  denaity  deduced  from  the  per- 
turbationa  in  the  notiooa  of  the 
moon,  ib. ;  ita  ourvature,  17;  modes 
of  determining  ita  form  and  sice, 
17,  18;  its  ra<ui,  •&.;  ita  oircumfer- 

*  ence  and  diameter,  ib. ;  experiment 
to  aaoertain  the  value  of  ita  maaa, 
19 ;  ita  mean  denaity,  ib, ;  increase 
in  density  towards  the  centre,  20 ; 
constitution  of  its  aurfaoe,  ?6. :  an 
.  idea  of  its  airucture  obtained  from 
mining,  tft.;  its  antiquity,  94;  un- 
equal arrangement  of  land  and  wa- 
ter, 38;  ancient  internal  action, 
136. 

Earthquakes,  156-160;  causes  of,  156; 
propagation  of  the  shock,  ib. ;  effect 
.  on  tfa^  aea,  157 ;  elevation  of  the 
ground,  ib. ;  sound  of  the  explosion, 
rate  of  progression  of,  158;  velo- 
city of  the  great  oceanic  wave,  •&. ; 
comparative  destructiveness  of 
earthquakes,  159;  frequency  of 
small  shocks,  ib. ;  extent  of  undu- 
lations, ib, ;  rapidity  of  destruction, 
159,  160;  partial  ahocka,  160;  ef- 
fects of  earthquakea  on  the  confi- 
guration of  the  country,  A. 

Eagles,  429. 

East  India  Company,  its  enconrage- 
meni  of  acience,  499,  n»U.   , 

Echidna,  469. 

Edentata,  449 ;  South  Aneriean,  463. 

ESgede,  M.,  on  sea-serpenta,  423. 

Egeria,  planet,  15. 

Bbrenberg,  M.,  microscopic  akelia 
discovered  by,  36. 

Eider  duck,  the,  441. 

Eiooene  period,  the  globe  and  ita  ia- 
habitants  during,  30. 

Elbrus,  elevation  of,  57. 


Electricity  in  generil,  306;  of  tlM  at- 

BBoaphere,  tS. 
Elephanta,  foasil,  mnltitodea  of,  in 

Siberia,  36,  244,  nMe. 

',  Asiatic,  455 ;  African,  459. 


Elk,  the,  451. 

Elliot,  Mr.  Alexander,  his  expedition 

to  the  aonrcea  of  the  Ganges,  239. 
El-Teh,  desert  of,  83. 
Eltonsk,  lake  of,  260. 
Emigration,  ita  effects  in  Great  Bri- 

tam,  495. 
Ema,  Auatralian  cassowary,  444. 
Emjrs,  fresh-water  tortoise,  426. 
Encircling  reefs,  ^47. 
England,  earthqnakea  in,   156;    ita 

coalfields,  191,  192. 
Equator,  protuberant  matter  at,  in- 

nuencea  and  is  inffneneed  by  the 

moon's  motion,  18,  nofe. 
Erebus,  Mount,  168. 
Erie,  lake,  264. 

Erman,  M.,  on  evaporation,  890. 
Espenhago,  chain  et,  106. 
Esquimaux,  472. 
Ethiopian  raoea,  473. 
Etna,  manner  ef  ita  ezptoaiOM,  I9S. 
Europe,  mean  height  and  area  of,  |9S. 
European   mountains,   frequeney  of 

deep  lakee  ill,  51 ;  geolag^f  no- 
tice, 55,  56. 
Evaporation  in  different  reafiona,  809. 

290. 

Factory  labow,  506. 

Falkland  Islanda,  vegetation  cf,  375. 

Faraday,  Dr.,  on  auroras,  811;   on 

rasgnetic  properties  of  natter,  817. 
Fennec,  460. 
Force  ialaoda,  78. 
Fichtelberge,  area  of,  50. 
Fins,  the,  477. 
Fire,  subterranean  lakfa  of  liqaid,  14 ; 

volcanic,  its  agency  in  the  forma* 

tion  of  rocks,  20,  21. 
Firefly,  the,  401. 
Fishes,  geographical  diacribntion,408} 

skeletons  of,  407,  ncte  ;  migration 

of,  410;  fresh-water,  411. 
Fttiroy,  Captain,  265,  482,  494. 
Floras  of  diilerenc  oonntries,  331. 
Fogs,  how  produced,  291. 
Fonseca  Gulf,  265. 
Forbea,  Profesaor  E.,  on  British  fannn 

and  flora,  32,  naUf   on   primary 

floras,  331 ;  on  Egean  foci,  383 ;  on 

the  influence  of  depth  on  marine 

animals,  405;   on  the  Mediterra* 

nean,  406. 
— — ,  Profoaaor  JaoMa,  on  glaciera, 

55* 
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Formosa,  population  of,  472. 

Fossil  remains,  immense  quantity  of, 

36,  37. 
Foulabs,  an  African  nation,  473. 
Fourier's  theory  of  central  heat,  269. 
Fox.  the,  451. 
— ,  Mr.,  on  meulliferous  deposits, 

173. 
France,    its    high  lands,  49 ;   mean 

height  of  its   flat  provinces,   74 ; 

mean  elevation  of,  134,  135. 
Franklin,  Sir  John,  498. 
Fringillidae,  genua  of  birds,  433. 
Frogs,  418. 

Fuel,  or  sea- weeds,  384. 
Fuego,  volcano  del,  116. 
Future  state,  a  uniTersal  belief  in, 

483. 

Galaoo,  genus  of  Lemuridae,  460. 

Galapagos  islands,  flora  of,  363 ;  birds 
of,  442 ;  molluscs  of,  407. 

Ganges,  valley  of  the,  80. 

Gardner,  Mr.,  his  computation  of  the 
extent  of  dry  land,  39,  note. 

Gay  Lussac.  M.,  39,  note. 

Gaye,  M.  Claude,  his  '  Historia  Na- 
tural de  Chile,'  373,  note. 

Gecko,  a  species  of  lizard,  425. 

Gems,  diflusion  of,  195-197. 

Geneva,  lake  of,  259. 

Geography,  physical  definition  of,  13  ; 
enectsof  the  intellectual  superiority 
of  man  among  its  most  important 
subjects,  f6.;  connexion  between  it 
and  geological  structure  of  coun- 
tries, 44. 

Geology,  outline  of,  20-37. 

Georgian  race,  471. 

Gerard,  Captain,  his  estimate  of  the 
mean  height  of  the  Himalaya,  62; 
notices  of  its  vegetation,  64 ;  snow- 
line, 65;  height  of  the  snow- line 
on  mountains  t>f  Middle  Asia,  136, 
note. 

Gerboa,  or  Jerboa,  453. 

Geysers,  165,  166;  Great  Geyser, 
165 ;  Strokr,  A. 

Oiant  petrel,  442. 

Gibbon,  a' genus  of  monkeys.  456. 

Gibrahar,  Strait,  depth  of,  47. 

Gipsies,  number  of,  478,  note. 

Girafle,  458. 

Glaciers,  53,  54 ;  their  rate  of  motion 
in  the  Alps,  53 ;  their  composition, 
54  ;  their  enormous  pressure,  i6. 

[Glossary,  517.] 

Glutton,  451. 

Goatsuckers,  433. 

Gobi,  Great,  area  and  elevation  of, 
70 ;  climate,  tft. ;  mean  height,  135. 


I  Gobi,  desert  of,  262. 
I  Gold,  diflusion  of.  177-184 ;  [quantity 
of,  in  Australia,  183 ;  in  California, 

Gonung-Api,  volcanic  island  of,  151. 
I  Got  hard.  St.,  pass  of,  51. 

Gough's  Islsnd,  423,  note. 

Grampian  hills,  72. 

Grampus,  414. 

Gran  Chaco,  desert  of,  107. 

Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia,  height  of,  52. 

Gravitation,  variations  m  its  inten- 
sity, 19. 

Great  Central  Plain  of  North  Ame- 
rica.    See  Mississippi,  valley  of. 

Great  Northern  Plain,  74-78 ;  its  toil, 
74,75;  geology,  78. 

Grecian  mouotaina,  52,  53. 

Greeks.  471. 

Green,  Mr.,  39,  note. 

Greenland,  161,  162;  flora  of,  363. 

Greenwich  Observatory,  497. 

[Grinnell  Land.  170.] 

Guacharo.  the,  440. 

Guan,  a  gallinaceous  bird,  441. 

Guanaco,  465. 

Guasacualco  river.  264. 

Guatemala,  table-land  of,  116;  ferti- 
lity, ib. ;  elevation,  t6. ;  volcano*,  A. 

Guiana,  flora  of,  370. 

,  North,  89. 

Guinea,  New,  its  sixe,  144;  height 
of  its  mountains,  A, 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  220. 

Gurla,  mountain  of,  262. 

Hail,  how  formed,  298. 

Haiti  (San  Domingo),  dimentions, 
118;  its  mountains^  ib. 

Halos.  302,  303. 

Harmattan,  the,  282. 

Haudramant,  depth  of  loose  aand  in, 
83;  tradition  concerning,  f 6. 

Hebrides.  72. 

Heckia,  Mount,  164. 

Hedgehog,  451. 

Heights  of  places,  table  of,  509. 

Helena,  St.,  314. 

Hermite  Island,  375. 

Herschel,  Sir  John,  on  the  earth's 
orbit,  268;  on  cause  of  revolving 
storms,  279. 

Himalaya  chain.  61 ,  62 ;  general  struc- 
ture, 62 ;  mean  height,  tfr. ;  height 
of  its  peak,  tfr. ;  passes  of,  63 ;  cli- 
mate, 64 ;  range  of  vegetation,  t6. ; 
geology  of,  65. 

Hindoo  Coosh.  62,  316 ;  passes  of,  68. 

Hindostan,  plains  of,  their  extent,  80; 
peninsula,  ifr. 

Hippelaphus  of  Ariatotle,  457. 
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Hipropotamus,  459. 
Holland,  dppreasion  of,  74. 
Hooker,  Sir  William  J.,  498. 
— — ,  Dr.  J.  D.,  on  marine  plants, 
382,  note ;  on  Antarctic  algaB.  38.^. 

Hopkins.  Mr.,  his  theory  of  fissures, 
46;  on  the  internal  state  of  the 
globe.  269,  note. 

Horeb,  Mount  (Jebel  Houra),  83. 

Horizon,  its  dip,  17,  18. 

Horse,  455;  varieties  of,  tb.,  462; 
fossil,  452. 

Houtias,  a  gnawing  animal,  467. 

Hughes,  Colonel,  survey  of  Jsthmns 
ot  Panama,  115,  nat€. 

Human  races,  471 :  permanency  of 
type,  479;  discrepancy  of  their  co- 
lour, 480. 

Human  constitution,  its  flexibility,481. 

Humboldt,  Baron,  his  *  Cosmos,'  vii.; 
on  the  inclination  of  the  Peak  of 
1'enerifl'e,  43 ;  estimate  of  the  mean 
height  of  the  Himalaya,  62 ;  on  the 
silvas  of  the  Amazons,  108,  109; 
on  the  influence  of  table-lands  and 
mountains  on  the  mean  height  of 
continents,  134;  estimate  of  height 
of  mean  crest  of  the  Pyrenees,  135, 
note;  meuaurementa  of  highest 
peaks  and  mean  heights  of  several 
mountain-chains,  136,  note;  notice 
of  an  earthquake  at  Riobamba  in 
1797,  159;  his  statement  of  the 
quantity  of  the  preciotis  metala 
brought  to  Europe  from  America, 
185 ;  on  river-floods,  226. 

Humming-birds,  441. 

Himter,  John,  498. 

Huron,  lake,  264. 

Hurricanes,  283 ;  hurricane  in  Ireland 
in  1839,  284. 

Hyena,  Asiatic  species,  455;  African 
speciea,  460. 

Hydraulic  systems  of  Europe,  227- 
230;  divisions,  228;  system  of  the 
Volga,  fb. ;  the  Danube,  t6. ;  origin 
of  the  application  -of  hydraulics  to 
rivers,  229 ;  system  of  Britain,  229, 
230. 

Hydrogen,  influence  on  vegetation, 
322. 

Hydrographic  Oflice,  Admiralty,  498, 
note. 

Hygea,  planet,  15,  note. 

Hygrometer,  289,  note. 

Hyla,  or  tree-frog,  418. 

Hyraz,  or  daman,  459. 

Hyrcanian  mountains,  50. 

Ibiz,  or  wild  goat,  451. 

Ibia,  thfb  aacTBd  488 ;  «he  rsd^  443. 


'  Ice,  quantity  in  the  Alps,  53 ;  rvren 

of,  ib. 
■  Ice,  polar,  214-217;   area  of,  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  214  ;  north  polar  ice, 
tb. ;  packed  ice,  214,  215,  216 ;  ice- 
bergs, 215-217 ;  colours  of  ice,  216. 

Ice  Mountains,  68. 

Iceland,  163-167;  ice-clad  mountaina. 
163 ;  glaciers,  t&. ;  deeert,  163 ;  vol- 
canoe,  164 :  eruptions,  A. ;  geysers, 
165.  166;  fiords,  166 ;  products,  A. ; 
climate,  t&. ;  storms,  167. 

Ichneumon,  acamivorooa  qnadinped. 
I       452, 
I   India,  flora  of.  340,  341. 

Indian  Archipelago,  islands  of,  144; 
their  importance,  144, 145;  surreyn 
of  their  coasts,  ib. ;  flora  of,  345. 

Indian  desert,  82. 

[Indians,  number  of,  in  the  United 
States,  493,  note.] 

Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  79 ;  its  po- 
pulation, 472. 

Insects,  geographical  distribution  of, 
396 ;  number  of,  tft. ;  division  into 
families,  A.,  note;  destruction  of» 
397,  note  ;  migration  of,  402. 

Iran,  plateau  of.    See  Persia. 

Ireland,  its  scenery,  72,  73;  coal  dia- 
tricts,  192. 

Iron,  difiusion  of,  190,  191 ;  quantity 
manufactured  in  Britain  in  1848, 
192,  note;  uses,  193,  note;  value  of, 
in  France,  in  1838.  A.;  [quantity 
produced  by  seTeral  couAtriee,  193, 
note.] 

Isatia  fox,  461. 

Islands,  their  relative  extent  to  that 
of  the  continente,  39 ;  elasaificatioQ 
of,  141-143. 

Isothermal  linee,  278. 

Itambe,  mountain,  height  of,  105. 

Jackal,  460l 

Jaguar,  or  American  tiger,  462,  464. 

Jamaica,  its  area,  118;  mountains, 
t6. ;  extent  of  eoeat,  t6.;  tempera- 
ture, ib. 

Jan  Mayen,  island,  167. 

Japan,  flora  of,  341,  343. 

Japanese,  472. 

Java,  voicanoB  of,  151,  152;  height 
of  volcanic  mountains,  151 ;  de- 
struction of  t  mountain  in  1773, 
152;  character  of  the  coast,  ib. ; 
"  Valley  of  Death,"  155. 

Jebel  Houra,  83. 

Okkdar,  height  ot,  83. 

Jewish  population  of  Europe,  477. 

Johnston,  Mr.  Keith,  his  Pbysica] 
Atlas,  44,  neCe. 
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JfrdM,  fttiiey  of,  it»  fertilky,  85 ;  its 
depression,  ib, 

Jordsn,  river,  259. 

Jorullo,  volcanic  cone,  its  sudden  ap- 
pearance, 122. 

Jukes,  Mr.,  his  description  of  the 
rolling  of  the  billows  along  the 
great  Australian  barrier-reef,  148. 

Jura,  elevation  of,  51. 

Kailas  Peak,  262. 

Kalmuks,  472. 

Kamichi,  a  gallinaceous  bird,  441. 

Kamtchatka,  flora  of,  336. 

Kangaroo,  468. 

Kangaroo  rat,  468. 

Kelat,  elevation  of,  59. 

Kergoelen  Land,  vegetation  o^  377. 

Keyserling,  Count,  68,  note, 

Khing-han  mountains,  61. 

Kiang,  wild  ass  of  Tibet,  453. 

Kilimanjaro,  the,  89. 

Kingfishers,  433. 

Kinkajou,  the,  462. 

Kirawah,  volcano  of,  153;   irruption 

in  1834,  ib. 
Kirghiz,  steppes  of,  76. 
Koko-nor  lake,  262. 
Kombst's  ethnographic  map,  478,  note. 
Kosciusko,  mount,  height  of,  138. 
Kourdistan  mountains,  58. 
Kuenlun  (or  Chinese)  mountains,  61, 

68,  69. 
Kunchinjunga  mountain,  18. 
Kurile  Islai^,  volcanic  vents  of,  153. 

Laccadivs  Archipelago,  147. 

Ladak,  337. 

Ladoga,  lake  of,  258. 

Lagoons  and  Lagoon  Islands,  theories 
of  their  formation,  149,  150,  and 
note.    Set  Atolls. 

Land,  dry,  its  area,  38;  its  proportion 
to  the  ocean,  ib. ;  relative  quantity 
in  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres, 39  ;  unexplored,  ih. ;  area 
^  of,  in  the  various  continents,  ib. ; 
polar  lands,  ib.;  tendency  of  land 
to  assume  a  peninsular  form,  40; 
changes  in  its  level,  160,  161. 

Languages  varying,  474 ;  number  of, 
ib. ;  (Privation  and  comparison  of, 
•ft.;  affinity,  475,  note;  spoken  in 
Britain,  478. 

La  Paz,  city,  98. 

Lapland,  flora  of,  336. 

Lasistan  mountains,  59. 

i Latent  heat,  277.] 
•aiitude,  sine  of,  18,  note. 
Layard,    Mr.,    his    amiquarian   re- 
searches, 237,  note. 


Lead,  difliision  of.  185,  186;  [in  the 
United  States,  186.] 

Lebanon,  mountains  of,  84. 

Leithart,  Mr.,  172,  note. 

Lemurs,  456,  460. 

Leon  or  Managua,  lake  of,  265. 

Leopard.  455,  460. 

Leslie,  Sir  John,  301,  note. 

Lewy,  Professor,  196,  note;  267,  note. 

Life,  duration  of,  in  diflereut  classes 
of  society,  507. 

Light,  composed  of  diflerent  rays, 
300;  its  properties,  ib.;  absorbed 
by  the  atmosphere,  ib,;  polarised, 
303,  304;  influence  on  vegeiatioOy 
322. 

Lightning,  307. 

Lion,  the,  460. 

Litako,  in  South  Africa,  494. 

Lizards,  424. 

Llama,  464 ;  on  its  naturalization  in 
Europe,  465. 

Llanos  of  the  Orinoco  and  Venezuela, 
109,  110;  area  of,  109;  character, 
ib.;  climate,  110;  floods  and  con- 
flagrations, ib. ;  temperature,  i6. 

Locusts,  flights  of,  402. 

Locks  on  canals,  early  use  of,  229; 
their  application  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  tb. 

Lophophorus,  a  bird,  435. 

Lop  lake,  262. 

Lorie,  a  genus  of  parrots,  436. 

Loudon,  Alex.,  Eso.,  account  of  the 
*•  Valley  of  Death,"  in  Java,  155, 
156. 

Loxa,  mountain- knot  of,  99. 

Lucerne,  lake  of,  259. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  his  theory  of  me- 
tamorphic  rocks,  21 ;  division  of 
tertiary  strata,  29 ;  on  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  129;  on  the  fos- 
siliferous  rocks  of  northern  Europe, 
132;  on  the  coalfields  of  North 
America,  194,  195 ;  on  molluscs  in 
the  temperate  zones,  407 ;  on  the 
number  of  existing  species  of  ani- 
mals, 469. 

Lynch,  Lieut.,  65,  259. 

Lynx,  the,  451. 

MacCormick,  Robert,  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  flrst  view  of  Victoria 
Land,  168. 

Mace-plant,  346. 

Madagascar,  88 ;  fauna  of,  460 ;  inha- 
bitants of,  473. 

Mageroe  Island.  297. 

Maggiore  lake.  259. 

Magnetism,  311. 

Magnetic  poles  of  the  earth,  312. 
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ib. ;  navigation  of  South  American 
rivers,  A. ;  the  Para,  256 ;  the  San 
Francisco,  ib. 

America,  continental  islands  of,  141. 

—  peopled  from  Asia,  483. 

,  Central,  its  dimensions, 
115;  mountains,  ib.;  climate  and 
vegetation,  117;  volcanos,  ib. ;  geo- 
logy, 119«  120;  flora,  367. 

~f  North,   its  dimensions  and 


structure,  120 ;  mountains,  120-124, 
129,  130;  plains,  124-129,  130, 131 ; 
progressive  extinction  of  aborigines, 
131 ;  ^oiogical  notice,  ib.,  134 ; 
volcanic  action,  132;  fossil  mam- 
malia, ib. ;  analogy  of  the  geology 
of  North  America  with  that  Of  Eu- 
rope, 132 :  mean  height  of  the  con- 
tinent, 136;  coal-fields,  193-195; 
flora  of,  364. 

,  South,  length  and  vridth, 
94 ;  its  mountains,  95-106 ;  low 
lands,  106-115;  their  extent  and 
area,  106 ;  geology,  110-115 ;  volca- 
nic remains,  1 10,  note  ;  upheavings 
and  subsidences,  112-114;  mean 
height  of  the  continenf,  135;  eanh- 
qusKes,  156 ;  tropical  flora  of,  369. 

American  birds,  438;  quadrupeds, 
460 ;  races  of  man,  473. 

Ammonia  in  the  atmosphere,  267 ;  its 
use  in  vegetation,  321. 

Amphiuma,  419. 

Amucu,  lake,  105. 

Anatolia,  table-land  and  mountains 
of,  57. 

Andes,  chain  of,  94-101 ;  Patagonian 
Andes,  95;  Chilian  Andes,  96: 
Peruvian  Andes,  ib. ;  fertility  and 
populousness  of,  ib, ;  ancient  civili- 
zation, 97 ;  Bolivian  Andes,  ii.,  98 ; 
three  ranges  of  the  chain.  99 ;  Andes 
of  Cundinsmarca  and  Merida,  101 ; 
passes  of  the  Andes,  elevations  of, 
102;  climate  and  temperature,  102, 
103 ;  development  of  volcanic  force 
in  the  Andes,  110,  111 ;  geology  of, 
111-114;  coal  found  in,  112;  vol- 
canic products,  ib. ;  sea-sbells  in, 
113;  alternate  elevation  and  de- 
pression of,  113,  114;  volcanos  in 
eruption  in  1835,  114;  Andes  of 
Central  America,  115,  116. 

Aneroid  barometer,  276. 

Angara,  a  Siberian  river,  262. 

Angora  eoat,  452. 

fAnimaU,  distribution  of,  386.] 

Animated  beings,  new  races  of,  ac- 
company great  geological  changes 
in  the  strata,  35  ;  their  ancient  geo- 
graphiotl  distribution,  ib. 


Anjou,  Lieutenant,  his  voyage,  77 
note, 

Anoa,  the,  457. 

Anolis,  genus  of  reptiles,  425. 

Antartic  lands,  167-170;    [discovery 
of,  by  Wilkes,  169.] 

Ant-eaters,  464. 

Antelopes  of  Asia,  455;  of  Africa, 
458. 

Antelope  Saiga,  453. 

,  prongbuck,  or  American, 
461. 

Anii-Libanus,  height  of,  84. 

Ants,  402. 

,  white,  their  ravages,  402. 

Antuco,  vegetation  at,  373. 
,  volcano  of.  111,  note, 

Apennines,  52 ;  their  extent,  ib, 

Aptenodytes,  southern  peneuin,  443 

Apieryx,  anomalous  bird,  444. 

[Apuimac  river,  253.] 

Arabia,  peninsuls  of,  82-84 ;  elevation 
of  table-land,  82 ;  mountaina,  84. 

Felix,  83. 

Petrea,  83. 

flora  of,  35a 

Arabians,  471. 

Arago,  M.,  on  the  climate  of  France, 
275,  note;  on  polarized  light,  304. 

Aral,  lake  of,  260,  261. 

Ararat,  Mount,  58-452. 

Araucari,  a  bird,  441. 

Araucaria,  genus  of  plants,  373. 

Arctic  lands,  161-167. 

Ardea  helias,  442. 

Areca  tree  and  nut,  345. 

Argali  sheep,  452. 

Armadilloes,  463. 

Armenia,  plains  of,  58. 

Arrowroot,  370. 

Artesian  wells,  221,  222. 

Articulata,  classes  of,  396,  note, 

Asis,  mean  height  of,  135;  volcanoe 
of,  154,  155 ;  earthquakes  in,  156. 

,  rivers  of,  236-246;  system  of 

the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  area  of 
its  basin,  236;  rise  and  course  of 
the  Euphrates,  ib. ;  of  the  Tigrris, 
ift. :  their  junction,  237 ;  ancient 
and  present  state  of  their  banks, 
ib.'f  the  Indus,  its  sources,  238;  its 
tributaries,  ti6. ;  its  navigation,  239 ; 
its  delta,  ib. ;  length  and  area,  ib. ; 
the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra, 
sources  of,  ih.\  their  tributsries, 
240;  length,  t6. ;  inundations,  t6. ; 
brsnches,  241;  draina^,  t&. ;  the 
Irrawady,  f&.,  242 ;  the  Menaro, 
242 ;  the  Cambodja,  ib. ;  the  Saung, 
t&. ;  the  Hoang-Iio,  242;  the  Yang- 
tse-Kiang,  t&.;  the  Hong- Kiang,»lu, 
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the  Wbite  River,  ih,;  the  Anmr, 
A.,  244;  the  Lerm,  244;  the  Yen- 
es86i,  ih. :  the  Oby  and  Irtish,  345 ; 
greet  diflference  in  the  inhabitants 
of  the  basins  of  Asiatic  rivers,  245, 
246. 

Asia,  flora  of,  340;  birds  of,  434; 
qoadrupeds  of,  453. 

Asp,  Egyptian,  a  snake,  420. 

Ass,  wild,  or  onagra,  453. 

Assal,  lake  of,  263. 

Assam,  Upper,  its  moantains,  65. 
,  tea-plant  in,  343. 

Assyrian  wilderness,  84. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  Tolcanic  islands  of, 
142;  its  size,  198;  [soundings, 
137.] 

Plain,  130. 

Slope,  130. 

Atlas  mountains,  47. 

Atmosphere  influential  in  modifying 
the  distribution  of  light  and  heat, 
16. 

Atolls,  145-147 ;  description  of,  145 ; 
diameter,  146 ;  atolls  of  the  Pactflc, 
147 ;  of  the  China  Sea,  t6. ;  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  ib. ;  great  extent  of 
atolls,  150. 

Anchenia,  senna  of  llamas,  464,  465. 

Auckland  Uiands,  flora  of,  376. 

Aurochs,  or  wild  ox,  451. 

Aurora,  the,  310;  form  and  height  of, 
ib. ;  eflfect  on  the  magnetic  needle, 
311. 

Australia,  continent  of,  its  length  and 
breadth,  138;  climate,  tb. ;  coasts, 
ib.;  mountain-chain,  t&.,  139;  length 
and  averai^e  height  of  mountains, 
138 ;  scarcity  of  water  in  the  inte- 
rior, 139. 

,   rivers  of,   their   insignifl. 

cance,  256,  257;  the  Murray,  257; 
the  Macquarrie,  ib. ;  Swan  River,  ib, 

Australia,  [gold  in,  178 ;  quantity  of, 
183;  fauna  of,  140;]  flora  of,  358: 
birds  of,  443,  444 ;  quadrupeds  of, 
467 ;  human  races,  472. 

Axolutl,  a  Mexican  reptile,  419. 

Axerbijan,  452. 

Babbaob,  Mr.,  on  age  of  peat- mosses, 

381. 
Babiroussa  hog,  456. 
Back,  Sir  George,  496. 
Bahama  Islands,  119. 
Bahr-eUAbiad,  or  White  Nile.    Set 

Nile. 
—  el-Axrek,  or  Blue   Nile.     See 

Nile. 
Baikal  moantains,  66. 
Baily,  Mr^  90,  and  luU, 
47* 


Balkan.  52. 

Baltic  Sea,  its  area,  218;  basin,  A.; 
depth,  ti. ;  climate,  A.;  influence 
on  European  civilization,  484, 465. 

[Banana,  366,  note.] 

[Bangkok,  situation  of,  242,  note.] 

Batara,  the,  437. 

Barbican,  a  genus  of  birds,  437. 

Bsring,  Sir  Francis,  497. 

Barley,  origin  and  cuhivation  of,  378. 

Barometer,use  in  determining  heights, 
276 ;  aneroid,  A. ;  horary  variations 
of,  277;  how  affected  by  storms, 
285. 

Barren  Ground,  the,  of  North  Ame- 
rica, 130. 

Barrier-reefs:  notice  of  one  off  the 
north -east  coast  of  Australia,  148. 

Batracians,  an  order  of  reptiles,  418; 
their  distribution,  t6. 

Bear,  452,  453. 

,  the  grizzly,  461. 

Beaufort,  Admiral,  Sir  Francis.  498. 

Beaumont,  M.  Elie  de,  extension  of 
Von  Buch's  views,  40,  note;  on 
mountain  systems,  42,  note  ;  paral- 
lelism of  contemporary  chains,  45 ; 
on  the  mountain  system  of  Europe, 
A.,  note. 

Beechey,  Captain,  his  measurement 
of  the  height  of  the  Novado  of 
Aconcagua,  96. 

Bees,  distribution  of,  401. 

Beke,  Dr.,  travels  in  Afirica,  90. 

Beloot  Tagh,  or  Cloudy  Mountains, 
60. 

Benguela,  88. 

[Beni;  river,  253.] 

Ben  Nevis,  its  elevation,  72. 

Besborouffh,  Earl  of,  497. 

Bessel,  M.,  his  measurement  of  tha 
earth*8  radii,  17;  hia  results  com« 
pared  with  those  of  Mr.  Airy,  ih.% 
with  Colonel  Sabine* a,  18,  note. 

Birds,  classification  of,  427 ;  geogra- 
phical distribution  of,  429;  migra- 
tion of,  428 ;  gregarious,  432 ;  Bri- 
tish, ib.\  European,  429;  Asiatic, 
434;  African,  436;  North  Ameri- 
can, 438;  South  American,  440; 
Australisn,  443;  of  New  Zealand* 
444;  fossil,  from  New  Zealand, 
445 ;  [collection  of,  in  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphiai 
446,  note.] 

Bison,  the,  a  species  of  ox,  461. 

Blsck  Sea,  its  area,  218;  basin,  A,% 
depth,  ib. 

Blue  Mountains,  118. 

Boa,  a  genus  of  serpents,  422.     * 

Boar,  wild,  451. 
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Bonbon,  plain,  its  beieht,  99. 
Borax,  lake*  of,  in  Tibet,  69,  262. 
Borneo,  general  featorea,  products, 

and  climate  of,  144 ;  popalation  of, 

472. 
Bou^,  M.,  bis  deductions  from  a  com- 

Earison  of  different  parts  of  the 
md,  44;  nature'a  fundamental 
tjrpes  few,  tb. ;  interruptions  in  con- 
tments  and  mountain-chains,  46; 
Scandinavian  mountain  system,  71. 

— ,  Dr.,  on  the  influence  of  chains 
of  mountains  on  the  difference  of 
nations,  484. 

Brazil,  table-land,  its  height  and  form, 
105;  boundaries,  t&. ;  mountain- 
chains  ,  ib.;  soil,  106 ;  flora  of,  369 ; 
inaecta  of,  401. 

Brienz,  lakes  of,  259. 

Britain,  flora  of,  338. 

British  mountains,  geology  of,  73. 

British  population,  478. 

Brooke.  Sir  J.,  at  Borneo,  495. 

Buch,  Von,  the  structure  of  the  globe, 
4(X,  note;  notice  of  mountaina  in 
Glermany,  45^;  dassiflcation  of 
iaiands,  141,  142;  boundary  of  the 
Australian  continent,  143. 

Bunsen,  Chevalier,  on  the  antiquity 
of  the  Egyptian  dvnasties,  480. 

Buphaga,  a  genus  of  birds,  437. 

CiAMA  antelope,  458. 

Cabiai,  myopotamus,  467. 

Cachalot,  or  spermaceti  whale,  414. 

Ceciliae,  genus  of  reptiles,  420. 

Calbongos,  88. 

Camel,  Bactrian,  454 ;  Arabian,  or 
dromedary,  455. 

Camellia,  country  of,  342. 

Campbell's  Island,  377. 

Campos  Parecis,  desert  of,  106. 

Canadas,   the,   products,    128;    ice- 
storms,  ib. ;  waste- land,  129. 
i Canals,  in  the  United  States,  248.] 
!ape  Negro,  88. 

Cape  pigeons,  or  pintadoes,  428. 

Cariama,  a  gallinaceous  bird,  441. 

Caribbean  Sea,  220. 

Caroline  Archipelago,  147. 

Carpathian  mountaina,  50. 

Carnivorous  quadrupeds,  448. 

Caahmere,  flora  of,  330. 

.  goat,  45i. 

Caaius,  Mount,  height  of,  84. 

Caapian  Sea,  ita  depression,  74. 

,260. 

Cassican,  genus  of  birds,  436. 

Cassowary,  436. 

Cadbaaus,  the,  57 ;  flora  of,  329,  330, 
MoCa.  ' 


Caocaaian  race  of  mankind,  471 ;  its 

distribmion,  472. 
Cavendiab,  Mr.,  20. 
Cebus,  an  American  monkey,  463. 
Celtic  races  of  man,  476. 
Cerealia,  geographical  distribati<m  of, 

379. 
Cereopsis,  an  Australian  bird,  444. 
Cerro  Duida,  height  of,  104. 
Cetacea,  division  of,  412. 
Ceylon,  island  of,  81 ;  flora  of,  350. 
Chameleona,  425. 
Chamois,  451,453. 
Charpentier,  M.,    his    meaaurenaeiit 

of  the  base  of  the  Pyrenaea,  135, 

note. 
Cheetah,  the  hunting  leopard,  455. 
Cheiromys,  or  A  ye- Aye,  an  anoma- 
lous animal,  460. 
Cheiroptera,  or  bats,  448. 
Chelonians,  or  turtles,  426. 
Chelyde,  426. 
Cherokee  Indiana,  493. 
ChilOj  ita  climate,  96 ;  group  of  vol* 

came  vents,  110;  rise  of  tne  ooaat, 

114;  vegetation  of,  373. 
Chilian,  volcano  of.  111,  note* 
Chimpanzee,  456,  459. 
China,  ffreat  product iveneaa  of,  79; 

area  of  its  alluvial  plain,  f&. ;  extent 

of  Great  Canal  of,  tb. ;  climate,  ib. ; 

fire-hills  and  flre-apringa  of,  155; 

flora  of,  342. 
Chinchilla,  467. 
Chinese  empire,  extent  of  moontaioa 

in,  61. 

population,  472. 

Chionia,  an  antarctic  bird,  443. 
Chiquisaca,  98. 
Cblamyphores,  464.  ' 
Choco,  chain  of,  101. 
[Christians,  number  of,  470.] 
[Cicada  septendecem,  399.] 
Cinchona,  or  Peruvian-bark  tree,  332, 

370. 
Circassians,  471. 
Civilization,  eflecta  of,  474 ;  greatest 

in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  492. 
Climate  during  the  Eiocene  period, 

30 ;  excessive  cold  of  the  Pliocene 

period,  32. 

altered  by  cultivation,  486. 

Clouds,  formation  and  height  of,  292 ; 

difierent  names  given  to,  A. 
Coal,  diflusion  of,  190-195 ;  quantity 

consumed  and  exported  annually  by 

Great  Britain,  192,  note;  quantity 

produced  in  France  in  1841,  11^; 

quantity  raised  in   one  year.  A., 

note;  [quantity  inaeveral  couotriee, 

193,  note;]  annaai  valat  of  coal,  495. 
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Coal6tldt,  great  extent  of,  37. 

Coastf ,  extent  and  form  of,  41 ;  com- 
parative extent  of,  in  the  four  qoar- 
tere  of  the  globe,  41. 

Cobra  capello,  or  hooded  snake,  420. 

Coca  (Brvthrozylon),  372. 

Cochineal  insect,  401. 

CoiTee-plant,  and  history  of,  351; 
[production  of,  352;  composition, 
ib.] 

Cold,  regions  where  greatest,  272. 

Colima,  volcanic  cone,  122. 

Colobus,  genus  of  Lemuridae,  459. 

Colombian  Archipelago.  See  West 
Indian  Islands. 

[Combustion,  267,  note.] 

[Comets,  list  of,  15,  note.] 

Condor,  the,  440. 

Confervs,  family  of  plants,  385. 

Continent,  the  great,  form  of,  47;  its 
high  lands,  48-70 ;  European  moun- 
tarns,  48-56;  Asiatic,  56-70;  ex- 
tent and  breadth  of  high  land  be- 
tween the  Meditenranean  and  the 
Pacific,  56 ;  Great  Northern  Plain, 
71-78 ;  area  of  high  land,  74 ;  south- 
em  low  lands,  78-85 ;  great  extent 
of  desert,  93;  continental  islands 
of,  142. 

Continents,  forces  that  raised  them, 
their  mode  of  action,  38;  area  of 
the  great  continent,  39;  relative 
extent  of  continents  and  islands, 
ib. ;  elevation  of  continents,  42 ;  in- 
terruptions in,  46 ;  mean  height  of, 
134-136. 

Continental  islands  described,  141. 

Copper,  diffusion  of,  187-190 ;  [in  the 
United  States,  187.] 

Coral  formations,  four  kinds  of,  145. 

reefs,  148. 

Coringa,  in  India,  287. 

Cotopaxi,  height  of,  100. 

[Cotton  plant,  349.] 

Coucals,  genus  of  birds,  436. 

Couroucou,  species  of  bird,  436,  441. 

Crater  of  elevation,  definition  of,  50, 
note, 

Craz  (alector),  441. 

Crime,  decrease  of,  by  education,  506. 

Crocodiles  in  general,  423;  of  the 
Nile,  tb. ;  of  the  Ganges,  id. 

Cryptogamia,  327. 

Cuba,  area  and  coast-lint,  119;  height 
of  its  mountains,  A. 

Culture,  its  influence  on  the  human 
form,  482,  483. 

Currents,  causes  of,  207HX)9 ;  [theory 
of,  206;]  direction  and  velocity, 
208,  209;  great  oceanic  currents, 
209, 210;  Gulf-stream,  210;  breadth 


of  currents,  ib. ;  coanter-currents, 
211 ;  periodical  currents,  ib. ;  effiict 
of  currents  .on  voyages,  212. 

Cusco,  city,  98;  reliquea  of  the  In- 
cas,  99. 

Cush,  or  land  of  Ethiopia,  479. 

Cutch,  Run  of,  82. 

Cuvier,  Faron,  31,  33,  498. 

DiMAir,  or  Hyrax,  459. 

Dangerous  Archipelago,  147. 

Daouria  mountains,  67. 

,  flora  of,  337. 

Darwin,  Mr.,  his  specnlations  on  per- 
fect animsJs  found  buried  in  Sibe- 
ria, 33 ;  his  *  Travels  in  South  Ame- 
rica'quoted,  113,  114;  on  Aconca- 
gua Peak,  4^9 :  on  red  water  on 
the  coast  of  Chile,  405 ;  on  reptiles 
of  Galapagos,  425. 

Dasyurus,  a  genus  of  camivora,  468. 

Da  Vinci,  Leonardo,  his  hydranli 
operations,  229,  note. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  his  discovery  of 
metalloids,  171  andno^e;  hissaiety-. 
lamp,  176,  note. 

Day  aud  nif  ht,  duration  of,  16. 

Dead  Sea,  depression  of,  85,  and  note; 
[analysis  of  water  of,  261,  note.] 

,  259. 

DecandoUe,  M.  on  botanical  regions, 
392,  note;  on  growth  of  trees,  380; 
age  of  trees,  381,  note. 

Deccan,  table-land  of,  81 ;  its  height 
and  composition,  ib. ;  structure,  2. ; 
soil,  td. 

Deer,  Asiatic,  455. 

De  la  fieche.  Sir  Henry,  on  metalli* 
ferous  deposits,  173,  498. 

Dembia  lake,  263. 

Deodara  pine,  341. 

Dessgueaero,  table-land  or  valleir  o( 
its  dimensions,  97 ;  its  area,  98. 

[piamagnetism,  317.] 

Dicotyledonous  plants,  327. 

[Dimensions  of  the  earth,  16,  note,] 

Dinomis,  a  fossil  burd,  445. 

Dip  of  the  horiion,  17,  18. 

Distance  estimated  from  known  height 
of  an  object,  18. 

[Distribution  of  animals,  386.] 

Dodo,  an  extinct  bird,  444. 

Dogs,  Americani  461. 

Dolphins,  414. 

Domestic  animals,  number  of  spedmi, 
488. 

Donny,  M.,  his  experiments  with 
boiling  water,  165,  166. 

Douglaa,  Mr.,  his  account  of  an  emo- 
tion of  the  volcano  of  Kirawah  m 
1834,  153. 
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Dove,  PiHjfaiwff,  on  mean  tenpetm- 

torei,  873. 
Dragon  listrd,  4M. 
Dry  River.  87. 
Dugong,  the,  413. 
Dureau  de  la  Malle,  M.,  on  the  eli- 

mate  of  Italy,  275,  imIc. 
Dzeran  goat,  454. 
Dziggetai,  the,  453. 

Earth,  the,  ita  ineignificaitce  in  e|>ace, 
13,  14 ;  ita  internal  firea,  A. ;  inata- 
bility  of  itaahelt,  14 ;  change*  which 
have  brought  about  iu  preaent  ataie, 
15;  ita  future  deatrooiion,  «6. ;  ka 
poeitton  in  the  eolar  evatem,  14, 
noU;  ita  diatnnce  from  the  aun,  14 ; 
ka  annual  and  dinrnal  Tevoiutiona, 
16:  inclinatkm  of  ita  axia,  aft.;  ka 
relative  magnitode,  ib.;  ita  figure 
end  denaity  deduced  from  the  per- 
turbetiona  in  the  notiona  of  the 
moon,  tb. ;  ita  curvature,  17;  modea 
of  determining  ita  form  and  aiae, 
17,  IS;  ha  radii,  a6.;  ka  circumfer- 

'  ence  and  diameter,  tft. ;  experiaient 
to  aacertain  the  value  of  ita  naaa, 
19 ;  ita  mean  denaity,  ib, ;  increaae 
in  denaity  towarda  the  centre,  20 ; 
constitution  of  ita  aurfaoe,  t6. ;  an 

.  idea  of  ita  aimcture  obtained  from 
mining,  tft.;  ita  antiquity,  34:  un- 
equal arrangement  of  land  and  wa- 
ter, 3d;  ancient  internal  action, 
136. 

Karihquakee,  156-160;  caiiaea  of,  156; 
propagation  of  the  ahock,  d. ;  effect 
.  on  the  aea,  157 ;  elevation  of  the 
ground,  ib. ;  aound  of  the  ezploaion, 
rate  of  progression  of,  158;  velo- 
city of  the  great  oceanic  wave,  ib.; 
comparative  deatructiveneaa  of 
earthquakes^  159;  frequency  of 
email  shocks,  ib. ;  extent  of  undu- 
lations, ib.;  rapidity  of  deatruction, 
159,  160;  partial  ahocka,  160;  ef- 
fecta  of  earthquakee  on  the  confi- 
guration of  the  country,  ik 

Eagles,  429. 

Eaat  India  Company,  ita  encourage- 
mem  of  acience,  499,  nott.  , 

Echidna,  469. 

Edentata,  449 ;  South  AaMrican,  463. 

Egede,  M.,  on  aea-serpenta,  428. 

Egeria,  planet,  15. 

Ehrenberg,  M.,  microscopic  ahella 
diacovered  by,  36. 

Eider  duck,  the,  441. 

Eiooene  period,  the  globe  and  ice  ui- 
habkama  during,  30. 

Elbrus,  elevation  of,  57. 


Electricity  ia  general,  306;  of  the  tt* 

moaphere,  ih. 
Eiephanu,  foaail,  maltitodee  of,  in 

Siberia,  36,  244,  nMe. 

',  Aaiatic,  455 ;  African,  499. 


Elk,  the,  451. 

EUiot,  Mr.  Alexander,  hia  expeditkm 
to  the  aourcea  of  the  Gangea,  239. 

El-Teh,  deaert  of,  83. 

Eltonsk,  lake  of,  260. 

Emigration,  ka  effecta  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, 495. 

Emu,  Australian  Oaaaowary,  444. 

Emjra,  freah-water  tortoise,  426. 

Encircling  reefs,  ^47. 

England,  earthquakee  in,  156;  its 
coalfielda,  191,  192. 

Equator,  protuberant  matter  at,  in- 
fluencea  and  ia  inflneneed  by  tha 
moon*a  motion,  18,  note, 

Erebus,  Mount,  16& 

Erie,  lake,  264. 

Erman,  M.,  on  evaporarioo,  890. 

Eapenhayo,  chain  a«,  106, 

Eaquimaux,  47S. 

Ethiopian  raoea,  473. 

Etna,  manner  ajf  its  exploiiMka,  I5S. 

Europe,  mean  height  and  area  of,  195. 

European  mouniaina,  frequeaey  ef 
deep  lekea  ill,  51 ;  faologieal  no- 
tice, 55,  56. 

Evaporation  in  different  regions,  889. 
290.  -•  . 

Factoet  labow,  506. 

Falkland  Islanda,  vegetation  of,  375. 

Faraday,  Dr.,  on  aaroraa,  811 ;  on 

magnetic  properties  of  natter,  327. 
Fennec,  460. 
Feroe  islands,  78. 
Fichtelberge,  area  of,  00. 
Fins,  the,  477. 
Fire,  subterranean  lakfs  of  liqaid,  14 ; 

volcanic,  ka  agency  ia  the  ibrnia- 

tion  of  rocka,  20,  21. 
Firefly,  the,  401. 
Fiahea,  geographical  di8CHbntion,408) 

skeletons  of,  407,  noie ;  migratioo 

of,  410;  fresh-wafer,  411. 
Fkiroy,  Captain,  265,  489,  494. 
Florae  of  diflerem  oonutnea,  931. 
Fogs,  how  produced,  291. 
Fonseca  Gulf,  265. 
Forbes,  Pitifeaaor  E.,  on  British  fatma 

and  flora,   32,  fiefe;    on    primary 

floras,  331 ;  on  Egean  fuel,  383 ;  on 

the  influence  of  depth  on  marina 

animals,  405;   on  the  Mediterra* 

nean,  406. 

■  f  Professor  JaoMS,  an  glacierB, 

55* 
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Fonnota,  population  of,  472. 

Fossil  remains,  immense  quantity  of, 

36.37. 
Fouiahs,  an  African  nation,  473. 
Fourier*s  theory  of  central  heat,  269. 
Fox.  ihe,  451. 

,  Mr.,  on  metalliferous  deposits, 

173. 
France,    its   high  lands,  49 ;   mean 

height  of  its  flat  provinces,  74 ; 

mean  elevation  of,  134,  135. 
Franklin,  Sir  John,  498. 
Fringillidas,  genus  of  birds,  433. 
Frogs,  418. 

Fuel,  or  sea- weeds,  384. 
Fuego,  volcano  del,  1 16. 
Future  state,  a  universal  belief  in, 

483. 

Galaoo,  genus  of  LemuridsB,  460. 

Galapagos  islands,  flora  of,  363 ;  birds 
of,  442 ;  mollusca  of,  407. 

Ganges,  valley  of  the,  80. 

Gardner,  Mr.,  his  computation  of  the 
extent  of  di7  land,  39,  note. 

Gay  Lussac,  M.,  39.  note, 

Gaye,  M.  Claude,  hia  '  Historia  Na- 
tural de  Chile,'  373.  fiote. 

Gecko,  a  species  of  lizard,  425. 

Gems,  diffusion  of,  195-197. 

Geneva,  lake  of,  259. 

Geocraphy,  physical  definition  of,  13 ; 
effects  of  the  intellectual  superiority 
of  man  among  its  most  important 
subjects,  ib.;  connexion  between  it 
and  geological  structure  of  coun- 
tries, 44. 

Geology,  outline  of,  20-37. 

Georgian  race,  471. 

Gerard,  Captain,  his  estimate  of  the 
mean  height  of  the  Himalaya,  62; 
notices  ofits  vegetation,  64  ;  snow- 
line, 65;  height  of  the  snow-line 
on  mountains  \){  Middle  Asia,  136, 
note. 

Gerboa,  or  Jerboa,  453. 

Geysers,  165,  166;  Great  Geyser, 
165 ;  Strokr,  tb. 

Giant  petrel,  442. 

Gibbon,  a' genus  of  monkeys,  456. 

Gibraltar,  Strait,  depth  of,  47. 

Gipsies,  number  of,  478,  note. 

Giraffe,  458. 

Glaciers,  53,  54 ;  their  rate  of  motion 
in  the  Alps,  53;  their  composition, 
54  ;  their  enormous  pressure,  ib. 
[Glossary,  517.] 

Glutton,  451. 

Goatsuckers,  433. 

Gobi,  Great,  area  and  elevation  of, 
70;  climate,  A.;  mean  height,  135. 


Gobi,  desert  of,  262. 

Gold,  diffusion  of,  177-184;  [ouantitf 
of,  in  Australia,  183 ;  in  California, 
184.] 

Gonung-Api,  volcanic  island  of,  151. 

Gothard,  St.,  pass  of,  51. 

Gough's  Island,  423,  note. 

Grampian  hills,  72. 

Grampus,  414. 

Gran  Chaco,  desert  of,  107. 

Gran  Sasso  d' Italia,  height  of,  52. 

Gravitation,  variationa  m  its  inten- 
sity, 19. 

Great  Central  Plain  of  North  Ame- 
rica.    See  Mississippi,  valley  of. 

Great  Northern  Plain,  74-78 ;  its  soil, 
74,  75 ;  geology,  78. 

Grecian  mountains,  52,  53. 

Greeks,  471. 

Green,  Mr.,  39,  note. 

Greenland,  161,  162;  flora  of,  363. 

Greenwich  Observatory,  497. 

jGrinnell  Land,  170.] 

Guacharo.  the,  440. 

Guan,  a  gallinaceous  bird,  441. 

Guanaco,  465. 

Guasacualco  river,  264. 

Guatemala,  table-land  of,  116;  ferti- 
lity, ib.i  elevation,  ib. ;  volcanot,  ib. 

Guiana,  flora  of,  370. 

,  North,  89. 

Guinea,  New,  its  size,  144;  height 
of  its  mountains,  ib. 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  220. 

Gurla,  mountain  of,  262. 

Hail,  how  formed,  298. 

Haiti  (San  Domingo),  dimenaioM, 
118;  its  mountains,  tb. 

Halos,  302,  303. 

Harmattan,  the,  282. 

Haudramant,  depth  of  looae  sand  in, 
83;  tradition  concerning,  ib, 

Hebrides,  72. 

Heckia,  Mount,  164. 

Hedffehog,  451. 

Heights  of  places,  table  of,  509. 

Helena,  St.,  314. 

Hermite  Island,  375. 

Herschel,  Sir  John,  on  the  earth's 
orbit,  268;  on  cause  of  revolving 
storms,  279. 

Himalaya  chain,  61 ,  62 ;  general  struc- 
ture, 62 ;  mean  height,  t6. ;  height 
of  its  peak,  t6. ;  passes  of,  63;  cli- 
mate, 64 ;  range  of  vegetation,  i6. ; 
geology  of,  65. 

Hindoo  Coosh,  62,  316;  passes  of,  63. 

Hindostan,  plains  of,  their  extent,  80; 
peninsula,  ib. 

HippelaphuB  of  Aristotle,  457. 
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Hippopotamus,  459. 
Holland,  depression  of,  74. 
Hooker,  Sir  William  J.,  498. 

,  Dr.  J.  D.,  on  marine  plants, 

382,  note ;  on  Antarctic  al^,  38!*. 
Hopkins,  Mr.,  bis  theory  oi  fissures, 
46;   on   the  internal  state  of  the 
globe,  269,  note. 

Horeb,  Mount  (Jebel  Hours),  83. 

Horizon,  its  dip,  17,  18. 
Horse,  455;   varieties  of,   »6.,  462; 
fossil,  452. 

Houtias,  a  gnawing  animal,  467. 

Hushes,  Colonel,  survey  of  Isthmus 
o7  Panama,  115,  noU. 

Human  races,  471 ;  permanency  of 
type,  479 ;  discrepancy  of  their  co- 
lour, 480. 

Human  constitution,  its  nezibility,481. 

Humboldt,  Baron,  his  '  Cosmos,'  vii.; 
on  the  inclmation  of  the  Peak  of 
Tenerifle,  43 ;  estimate  of  the  mean 
height  of  the  Himalaya,  62;  on  the 
silvas  of  the  Amazons.  106,  109; 
on  the  influence  of  tablelands  and 
mountains  on  the  mean  height  of 
continents,  134;  estimate  of  neight 
of  mean  crest  of  the  Pyrenees,  135, 
note;  measurements  of  highest 
peaks  and  mean  heights  of  several 
mountain^chains,  136,  note;  notice 
of  an  earthquake  at  Riobamba  in 
1797,  159;  his  statement  of  the 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
brought  to  Europe  from  America, 
185  ;  on  river^floods,  226. 

Hummine-birds,  441. 

Hunter,  John,  498. 

Huron,  lake,  264. 

Hurricanes,  283 ;  hurricane  in  Ireland 
in  1839.  284. 

Hyiena,  Asiatic  species,  455;  African 
species,  460. 

Hydraulic  systems  of  Europe,  227- 
230;  divisions,  228;  system  of  the 
Volea,  ib. ;  the  Danube,  ib. ;  origin 
of  the  application  ^f  hydraulics  to 
rivers,  229 ;  system  of  Britain,  229, 
230. 

Hydrogen,  influence  on  vegetation, 
322. 

Hydrographic  Oflfice,  Admiralty,  498, 
note, 

Hygea,  planet,  15,  note. 

Hygrometer,  289,  note. 

Hyla,  or  tree-frog,  418. 

Hyrax,  or  daman,  459. 

Hyrcanian  mountains,  50. 

Ibxx,  or  wild  goat,  451. 

Ibis,  the  sacrad  488 ;  the  rsd^  442. 


Ice,  quantity  in  the  Alps,  53 ;  men 
of,  ib. 

Ice,  polar,  214-217;  area  of,  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  214  ;  north  polar  ice, 
ib.;  packed  ice,  214,  215,  216;  ice« 
berffs,  215-217  ;  colours  of  ice,  216. 

Ice  Mountains,  68. 

Iceland,  163-167;  ice-clad  mountains^ 
163 ;  glaciers,  A. ;  desert,  163 ;  vol- 
canos,  164 :  eruptions,  «&. ;  geysers, 
165,  166;  fiords,  166 ;  products,  ib. ; 
climate,  tb. ;  storms,  167. 

Ichneumon,  a  carnivorous  qnadnipedt 
452. 

India,  flora  of,  340,  341. 

Indian  Archipelago,  islands  of,  144; 
their  importance,  144,  145;  sorveyB 
of  their  coasts,  ib. ;  flora  of,  345. 

Indian  desert,  82. 

[Indians,  number  of,  in  the  United 
States,  493,  note.] 

Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  79 ;  its  po- 
pulation, 472. 

Insects,  geographical  distribittion  cf, 
396;  number  of,  Ut.;  division  into 
families,  A.,  note;  destruction  of» 
397,  note  ;  migration  of,  402. 

Iran,  plateau  of.    iSae  Persia. 

Ireland,  its  scenery,  72,  73;  oonl  dis- 
tricts, 192. 

Iron,  diflusion  of,  190,  191 ;  qnantiiy 
manufactured  in  Britain  in  1848, 
192,  note:  oses,  193,  note;  value  of, 
in  France,  in  1838.  ift. ;  [quantity 
produced  by  several  countries,  193, 
note.] 

Isslis  fox,  461. 

Islands,  their  relstire  extent  to  that 
of  the  continents,  39 ;  classification 
of,  141-143. 

Isothermal  lines,  278. 

Itambe,  mountain,  height  of,  105. 

Jackal,  46a 

Jaguar,  or  American  tiger,  462,  464. 

Jamaica,  its  area,  118;  mountains, 
t6. ;  extent  of  eoast,  ib. ;  tempera-, 
ture,  ib. 

Jan  Mayen,  island,  167. 

Japan,  flora  of,  341,  342. 

Japaness,  472. 

Java,  volcanos  of,  151,  152;  heicht 
of  volcanic  mountains,  151 ;  de- 
struction of  a  mountain  in  1772, 
152;  character  of  the  coast,  i&. ; 
"  Vslley  of  Death,"  155. 

Jebel  Houra,  83. 

Okkdar,  height  of,  88. 

Jewish  population  of  Europe,  477. 

Johnston,  Mr.  Keith,  his  Physical 
Atlast  44,  noto. 
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Jfrd«i»  tfiiey  of,  it»  fertilily,  85 ;  its 
depreasion,  ib. 

JordaB,  river,  259. 

Jorullo,  volcanic  cone,  its  sadden  ap- 
pearance, 122. 

Jukes,  Mr.,  his  description  of  the 
roiling  of  the  billows  along  the 
great  Australian  barrier-reef,  148. 

Jura,  elevation  of,  51. 

KiiLAS  Peak,  262. 

Kalmuks,  472. 

Kamichi,  a  gallinaceous  bird,  441. 

Kamtchatka,  flora  of,  336. 

Kangaroo,  468. 

Kangaroo  rat,  468. 

Kelat,  elevation  of,  59. 

Kergoelen  Land,  v^etation  o^  377. 

Keyserling,  Count,  68,  note, 

Khing-han  mountains,  61. 

Kiang,  wild  ass  of  Tibet,  453. 

Kilimanjaro,  the,  89. 

Kingfishers,  433. 

Kinkajou,  the,  462. 

Kirawah,  volcano  of,  153;  irruption 

in  1834,  ib. 
Kirghiz,  steppes  of,  76. 
Koko-nor  lake,  262. 
Kombst's  ethnographic  map,  478,  note. 
Kosciusko,  mount,  height  of,  138. 
Kourdtstan  mountains,  58. 
Kuenlun  (or  Chinese)  mountains,  61, 

68,  69. 
Kunchinjunga  mountain,  18. 
Kurile  Islai^,  volcanic  vents  of,  153. 

Laccadivs  Archipelago,  147. 

Ladak,  337. 

Ladoga,  lake  of,  258. 

Lagoons  and  Lagoon  Islands,  theories 
of  their  formation,  149,  150,  and 
note.    Set  Atolls. 

Land,  dry,  its  area,  38;  its  proportion 
to  the  ocean,  ib. ;  relative  quantity 
in  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres, 39 ;  unexplored,  ib. ;  area 
^  of,  in  the  various  continents,  ib. ; 
polar  lands,  ib.;  tendency  of  land 
to  assume  a  peninsular  form,  40; 
changes  in  its  level,  160,  161. 

Languages  varying,  474 ;  number  of, 
ib. ;  (Privation  and  comparison  of, 
A.'f  affinity,  475,  note;  spoken  in 
Britain,  478. 

La  Paz.  city,  98. 

Lapland,  flora  of,  336. 

Lasistan  mountains,  59. 
iLatent  heat,  277.] 

Latitude,  sine  of,  18,  note. 

Layard,  Mr.,  bis  antiquarian  re- 
searches, 237,  note. 


Lead,  difliision  of,  185,  186 ;  [in  th* 
United  States,  186.] 

Lebanon,  mountains  of,  84. 

Leithart,  Mr.,  172,  note. 

Lemurs,  456,  460. 

Leon  or  Managua,  lake  of,  265. 

Leopard.  455,  460. 

Le8lie,  Sir  John,  301,  note. 

Lewy,  Professor,  196,  note;  267,  note. 

Life,  duration  of,  in  diflereut  classes 
of  society,  507. 

Light,  composed  of  different  rays, 
300;  its  properties,  ib.;  absorbed 
by  the  atmosphere,  ib.;  polarised, 
303,  304;  influence  on  vegeiatioOt 
322. 

Lightning,  307. 

Lion,  the,  460. 

Litako,  in  South  Africa,  494. 

Lizards,  424. 

Llama,  464;  on  its  naturalization  in 
Europe,  465. 

Llanos  of  the  Orinoco  and  Venezuela, 
109,  110;  area  of,  109;  character, 
ib.;  climate,  110;  floods  and  con- 
flagrations, ib. ;  temperature,  ib. 

Locusts,  flights  of,  402. 

Locks  on  canals,  early  use  of,  229; 
their  application  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  lb. 

Lophophorus,  a  bird,  435. 

Lop  lake,  262. 

Lorie,  a  genus  of  parrots,  436. 

Loudon,  Alex.,  Esq.,  account  of  the 
'•Valley  of  Death,"  in  Java,  155, 
156. 

Loxa,  mountain- knot  of,  99. 

Lucerne,  lake  of,  259. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  his  theory  of  me- 
tamorphic  rocks,  21 ;  division  of 
tertiary  strata,  29 ;  on  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  129;  on  the  fos- 
siliferous  rocks  of  northern  Europe, 
132;  on  the  coalfields  of  North 
America,  194,  195;  on  molluscs  in 
the  temperate  zones,  407;  on  the 
number  of  existing  species  of  ani- 
mals, 469. 

Lynch,  Lieut.,  85,  259. 

Lynx,  the,  451. 

MacCormick,  Robert,  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  flrst  view  of  Victoria 
Land,  168. 

Mace-plant,  346. 

Madagascar,  88 ;  fauna  of,  460 ;  inha- 
bitants of,  473. 

Mageroe  Island,  297. 

Maggiore  lake,  259. 

Magnetism,  311. 

Magnetic  poles  of  the  earth,  318. 
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Magnetic  intensity,  force  of,  312.      ^ 
■       variation  of  declination,  314. 

—  needle,  hourly  variation  of, 
314. 

—  storms,  315. 

•^^^—  force,  lines  of  equal,  315, 
316. 

Magnolias,  region  of,  365. 

Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  origin  and  cul- 
ture of.  368,  379. 

Malabar,  extent  and  height  of  its 
mountains,  181. 

Motaguti,  M.,  200,  note. 

Malayan  races  of  man,  472. 

Maldive  Archipelago,  its  dimensions, 
147 ;  size  of  its  atolls,  t6. 

Maluru.s  437. 

Mammalia,  division  into  groups,  447, 
448 ;  geographical  distrihution,  449; 
migration  ol,  ?&. ;  instinct  of,  ib, 

Man,  division  into  races,  471 ;  his  in- 
fluence on  the  material  world,  486. 

Manasa,  or  Manasarowar,  lakes  of, 
69.  262,  453. 

Manatus,  or  lamantin,  413. 

Manchouria,  79,  342. 

Manfredi  on  the  rate  of  rise  in  the  bed 
of  the  ocean,  34. 

Mango,  a  fruit,  348. 

Mams,  460. 

Mankind,  numbers  of,  470. 

Marabous  crane  or  siurk,  438. 

Marine  animals  in  general,  405,  406. 
-mammalia,   classification  of, 


412. 


-vegetation,  382. 


Marriages,  average  number  of,  annu- 
ally, 489. 

Marsupial  or  pouched  quadrupeds, 
448,  468. 

Martineau,  Miss,  her  'Journey  to 
Egypt  and  Syria'  (quoted.  83,  84. 

[Matto  Grosso,  province  of,  106.] 

Maury,  Lieut.,  136,  note;  281,  note, 

Mediterranean  Sea.  volcanos  of,  154  ; 
its  area.  218;  comparative  tempe- 
•  rattire,  219,  note;  sources  of  supply, 
ib. ;  depth,  ib. ;  tides  and  currents, 
219.  220;  bed,  ib.;  coasts,  ib.;  its 
influence  on  European  civilization, 
484. 

Mekram,  desert  of,  82. 

Mendoza.  a  province  of  South  Ame- 
rica, 464. 

Menopoma,  genus  of  reptiles,  419. 

Menura,  or  lyre-bird.  444. 

Meridian,  terrestrial,  17;  arcs  of, 
measured  by  M.  Bessel,  ib. ;  length 
of  n  degree  of,  ib. ;  measurement  of 
an  arc  ai  Quito,  99. 

Mermiid,  413. 


Metals,  list  of,  171,  note;  diffusion  d, 
177. 

Metalliferous  deposits,  173-175;  di* 
rection  of,  173 ;  peculiar  to  particu- 
lar  rocks,  174. 

Metalloids,  list  of,  171,  note. 

Mexico,  table- land  and  moantaine, 
121,  122;  dimensions,  121;  city  of, 
ib. ;  volcanoes,  ib. ;  Barancas,  122 ; 
vegetation,  ib.;  flora,  367. 

Midas,  a  genus  of  monkeys,  463. 

Middendorf,  M.  32,  68,  note. 

Millet,  its  cultivation,  379. 

Mindanao,  population  of,  472. 

Mines,  mode  of  opening,  174,  175; 
drainage,  175;  ventilation,  176; 
access,  ib. ;  depth,  t6. 

Mineral  produce  of  Europe,  yaIoc  of, 
in  1829,  192,  note;  proportion  fur- 
nished  by  England,  ib, 

veins,  parallelism  of,  44,  45 ; 

filling  of,  172;  richest  near  the  sur- 
face, 173,  note. 

Miocene  period,  the  globe  and  its  in- 
habitants during,  30. 

Mirage,  302;    [cause  of,  301.] 

Mississippi,  valley  of  the,  ite  area, 
124 ;  table-land,  ib. ;  general  cha- 
racter, f&. ;  southern  desert,  125; 
marshes,  ib. ;  the  Grand  Saline,  ib. ; 
prairies,  ib.;  forests,  126;  new 
Slates,  ib. ;  principal  lakes.  t6. 

Mitchell,  Mr.,  20;  on  the  causes  of 
earthquakes,  quoted,  157. 

Mongol  Tartar  races,  472. 

Mongolia,  its  situation,  61 ;  little 
known,  70. 

Monitor,  genus  of  reptiles,  424 ;  fos- 
sil, 1*6. 

Monkeys,  American,  463;  African, 
4.59. 

Monocotyledonous  plants,  327 ;  aqua- 
tic, 332,  note. 

Monsoons,  281. 

Mont  Blanc,  its  height,  51;  quantity 
of  ice  on,  53. 

Moon,  the,  its  influence  on,  and  dis- 
tance from,  the  eanh,  16;  its  per-^ 
turbations  shovr  the  compression 
at  the  poles,  ib. ;  inequality  in  its 
motions  produced  by  matter  at  the 
earth's  equator,  18,  note, 

Moorcroft,  Mr.,  337. 

Moose-deer,  or  elk,  461. 

Moraines,  53. 

Mosasaurus.  424,  note. 

Moscow,  height  of,  74. 

Mosquito,  the,  400. 

Mountains,  forms  of,  42;  their  decli- 
vity, 43 ;  conteniporaneoos  upheaval 
of  parallel  mountain-chains,  44-46 ; 
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iDtevroptioni  in,  46;  table  of  the 

heighie  of  the  prinoipel  moameins 

of  the  globe,  909. 
lionntein-chaiiis  a  barrier  to  insects, 

399. 
Mouflon,  451. 

Mowna  Roa  moantain,  285. 
M*Qohae,  Capt.,  423,  nMe. 
llarchison,  8ir  Roderick  I.,  on  the 

geology  of  the  Altai  chain,  67,  68; 

obaenrations  on  Siberia,  66,  mMe; 

researches  in  the  Ural  moantains, 

74 ;  on  the  geology  of  Eastern  Ea- 

rope,  78. 
Museum,  British,  inproTed  state  of, 

497. 
— ^—  of  Practieal  Geology,  497. 
■  Honterian,  498. 

Musk-deer,  moechos,  455. 
Musk-ox,  461. 

Musk-rat,  or  musquash,  461. 
Mycetns,  or  Beelsebub  monkey,  463. 
Mysore,  uble-land  of,   height,  61; 

soil,  tb. 

Myvatr  lake,  400. 

^ABWHAL,  or  monoceros,  414. 
Negro  tribes,  473. 
Mejed,  province  of  Arabia,  455. 
Newfoundland,   population  of,   130; 

distance  from  Ireland,  A. 
New  Ireland,  people  of,  473. 
— —  Siberian  Islands,  167. 

—  Zealand,  flora,  361,  362;  birds, 
444 :  fauna,  467 ;  inhabitants,  472. 

Nevado  of  Aconcsffua,  height  of,  96. 

—  of  Cayambe,  height  of,  100. 
Ngami,  lake,  263. 

Niagara  river  and  fiill  of,  264. 
Nicaragua,  plain  and  lake,  area  of, 

116; lake  and  isthmus,  264,  265. 
Niger,  the,  234,  235. 
Nile,  valley  of,  92;  rirer,  231-^84. 
Nilgherrv  mountains,  height  of,  81. 
Niti  or  Netee  Psss,  63. 
Nitrogen  contained  in  the  air,  331 ; 

in  planta,  322. 
Nitrun,  valley  of,  its  convents,  92. 
Norway,  character  of  its  coast,  71, 78. 
Notomis,  fossil  bird,  445. 
Nova  Zambia,  flora  of,  335. 
Nutmeg,  the  plant,  346. 
N*yassi,  lake,  67. 

FOBLATKrisa  of  the  earth,  16,  noie.] 
Ocean,  the  proportion  h  bears  to  the 
land,  38:  mean  depth  of,  136;  its 
bed,  197;  size,  198:  sand-banks, 
199 ;  pressure,  iJ. ;  colour,  199, 200 ; 
saltoess.  200;  tides,  201-209;  waves, 
904-207;  currents,  909-212;  tem- 
48 


perature,  212-214;  polar  iee,  914- 
217:  inland  seas,  217-220;  agency 
of  the  ocean  in  changing  the  aur 
face  of  the  earth,  221 ;  fcommuni* 
est  ion  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  in  the  noilh  polar  region, 
198;  ocean  currents,  causes  of. 
206.1 

Oitz,  lake  of,  262. 

Okhotsk,  gulf  of,  279. 

Oman,  height  of  ita  moantains,  69. 

Onega,  lake,  258. 

Ontario,  lake,  264. 

Opossum,  462,  463. 

Orange  River,  86. 

Orang-outang,  456. 

Oriental  plateau.    See  Tibet. 

Orinoco,  river,  104, 251 ;  its  cataracts, 
104. 

Omythorhynchos,  469. 

Oscillations  of  the  pendulum.  Sm 
Pendulum. 

Ostrich,  the  African,  438;  t)ie  Ame- 
rican, 441. 

Otter,  the,  451. 

Owen,  Professor,  his  discoveries  as  a 
geologist,  31 ;  on  sea-serpent,  423, 
note:  on  British  fossil  quadrupeds, 
452 ;  comparative  anatomist,  498. 

Owhyee,  its  Tolcanoa,  153. 

Owls.  433. 

Ox,  varietiea  cf,  454. 

Oxygen,  its  influence  on  TegetittOD, 
321 ;  [magnetism,  316.] 

Paca,  467. 

Pacaya,  volcano  of,  116. 

PachVdermata,  448,  459. 

Pacific  Ocean,  islanda  of,  143;  vol- 
canic islands  in,  151 ;  great  volcanic 
zone  in,  A. ;  areaa  of  elevation  and 
subsidence  in  its  bed,  153 ;  its  siie, 
198. 

Palapteryz,  fossil  bird,  445. 

Palms,  distribution  of,  349,  350. 

Palte,  lake  of.  262. 

Pamer,  table-land,  261,  454. 

Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  107,  106; 
their  elevation,  108;  floods,  A.; 
conflagrations,  A.;  geology,  114, 
115. 

Pamperos,  hurricanes,  283. 

Panama,  plains  of,  extent,  116. 

PandanuB,  genus  of  plants,  345. 

Pangolin,  or  mania,  456. 

Panicum,  genus  of  Cerealia,  379. 

Panthers,  455,  460. 

Paradise,  birds  of,  436. 

Parima,  mountain  system  oi^  104, 105 : 
Sierra  del  Parima,  104;  musical 
rock  in,  ft. 
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Pany,  Sir  Edward,  498. 

Parry's  Moantaina,  169. 

Paaaagen  across  the  Atlantic,  282. 

Patagonia,  desert  of,^106,  107;  cli- 
mate, 107;  geology7ll4. 

Peccari,  or  South  American  hog,  462. 

Pelasgic  islands,  description  oC  H2. 

Peltier's  experiments  on  the  heat  of 
the  earth,  267. 

Pendulum,  18 ;  its  oecillations  infla- 
enced  by  gravitation,  t&. ;  variationa 
in,  19 ;  experiments  with,  for  ascer- 
taining compression  at  the  polea, 
18;  aficcted  by  volcanic  islands,  19. 

Penguins,  southern  (Aptenodytes), 
443. 

Peninsulas,  their  aouthward  tendency, 
40 ;  form,  ib. 

Pentland,  Mr.,  his  travels  in  Peru 
and  Bolivia  (Introduction);  hia 
measurements  of  Cordilleras  and 
mountains  of  the  Andes,  98,  note  ; 
and. of  their  passes,  102,  fwte;  hia 
discovery  of  a  volcanic  crater  in  the 
valley  of  the  Yucay,  1 10,  note  ;  and 
of  fossil  shells  in  Bolivia  and  Peru, 
113,  note;  on  measurement  of  high- 
est peaka  and  mean  heights  of  se- 
veral mountaiU'Chains,  136,  note; 
on  horary  variation  of  the  barome- 
ter, 278,  279,  note ;  on  fishes  of 
Lake  of  Tiiicaca,  410;  on  the  na- 
turalization of  the  llama  tribe,  465, 
note. 

Pepper-tree,  346. 

Perfume  of  flowers,  cause  of,  325. 

Persia,  table- land  of  (Plateau  of  Iran), 
.'^,  59;  extent  of  Persian  moun- 
tains, 58 ;  great  salt  desert,  59 ; 
flora,  340. 

Petra,  appearance  of  its  site,  83,  84. 

Petrel,  stormy,  the,  431. 

genus,  or  Procellaria,  431, 432. 

Phacocncsre,  or  African  hog,  459. 

Phalanger,  468. 

Pheasants,  diflTerent  species  of,  435. 

[Philadelphia,  mean  temperature  of, 
271.] 

Philedon,  genus  of  birds,  436. 

Phocs,  or  seals,  412. 

Photometer,  301,  note, 

Physalia,  411. 

Physeters,  or  cachalots,  414. 

Pichincha,  height  of,  100. 

JPidd^ngton  on  storms,  286.] 

Planets,  catalogue  of,  14,  note;  their 
magnitude  relstive  to  that  of  the 
earth,  16;  their  influence  on  the 
earth's  motion,  tb. 

Plants,  nourishment  of,  321;  ele- 
ments of,  ih. ;  sleep  of,  325 ;  propa- 


gation of,  326;  division  of,  327; 
geographical  distribution  of,  A. 

Pliocene  period,  the  earth  and  ita  in- 
habitants during,  31,  32;  changes 
during,  32,  33 ;  discoveriea  of  per- 
fect animals  buried  in  this  period, 
32. 

Pceppig,  Dr*.,  bis  'Travels'  qaoted, 
%,  184 ;  on  red  water  of  the  ocean, 
405. 

Pole,  North,  reaaona  for  the  eziatence 
of  aea  at,  214,  215. 

Polea,  compression  at,'a8certained  by 
perturbations  in  the  moon's  mo- 
tions, 16;  by  oecillations  of  the 
pendulum,  18. 

Polynesia,  flora  of,  362. 

Polyplectron,  genus  of  birds,  435. 

Pontoppidan,  or  sea-serpent,  428. 

Popocatepetl,  mountain,  121. 

[Population  of  the  globe,  470;  of 
Europe,  477,  note;  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  478,  note;  of  the  United 
States,  493,  note.^ 

Porcupine,  451. 

Porpoise,  genus  of,  413. 

Porter,  G.  R.,  Esq.,  his  *  Prograsiaf 
the  Nation,'  quoted,  193.  note, 

Porto  Rico,  dimenaiona  and  climate, 
118. 

Portugal,  flora  of,  339,  340. 

Potato,  countrjr  of,  372. 

Potosi,  the,  height  of,  97,  imCs  ;  eity 
of,  its  elevation,  98 ;  its  mines,  184. 

Prairie  dog,  a  marmot,  461. 

wolf,  461. 

Prangos,  337. 

Prongbuck  antelope,  461. 

Proteus  angninus,  419. 

Puma,  or  American  lion,  462,  464. 

Punjab,  81,  82.  ^ 

Pyrenees,  48,  49 ;  flora  of,  339. 

Python,  genua  of  snakes,  422. 

QuADBiTMAirA,  OT  monkeys,  447. 
Quadrupeds,  European,  450;  Aaiatie, 

452 ;  African,  457 ;  American,  460 ;      i 

Australian,  467. 
Quagga,  species  of  horae,  459. 
Quarterly  Review  referred  to,  178 

note;  458,  note. 
Quebec,  summer  of,  274. 
Quicksilver,  diflTusion  of,   186,  187; 

[in  California,  187.] 
Quito,  valley  of,  its  dimensions,  100 . 

city  of  Quito,  ib, ;  monuments  of 

the  Incaa  in,  ib, 
Quotlamba  mountains,  88. 

Bacis  of  mankind,  471;  tnhabitint 
Europe,  476. 
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lUdii  of  the  earth  measured  by  M. 
Be»el,  17. 

Raikaa-tal  lake,  262,  453. 

[Railways  of  the  United  Slates,  194, 
note.] 

Rain,  cause  of,  and  distribution,  293. 

Rains,  periodical,  293,  294  ;  countries 
without,  296;  in  the  Trades,  294, 
note.] 

Rainbows,  303. 

Ramayana,  the,  474,  not§. 

Rattle-snakes.  421. 

Realejo  Bay,  265. 

Rebman,  M.,  89. 

Redfield,  W.  C,  on  storms,  286. 

Reich,  M.,  mean  density  of  the  earth 
as  ascertained  by  the  torsion  ba- 
lance, 20,  mote. 

Reid,  Colonel,  on  storms,  286. 

Reindeer  lake,  264. 

Reptiles,  clsssification  of^  417;  geo- 
graphical distribution  ot,  419. 

Rhinoceros  of  Asia,  455;  of  Java, 
456 ;  of  Africa,  459. 

Rice,  cuhivation  of,  379. 

Richardson,  Dr.  Sir  J.,  his  account 
of  the  fauna  of  North  America, 
quoted,  132,  498. 

Rivers,  origin  of,  223 ;  course  of,  224 ; 
velocity,  224,  225;  junction  of  ri- 
vers, 225;  influence  of  wind  and 
frost,  t6. ;  deltas,  ib. ;  tides,  ib. ; 
floods,  226,  227 ;  inundations,  226  ; 
heads  of  rivers,  227. 

Rocks,  their  division  into  four  classes, 
20;  I.  plulonic  rocks,  20;  II.  vol- 
canic rocks,  21 ;  III.  metamorphic 
rocks,  21;  IV.  aqueous  rocks,  22; 
rocks  pierced  bv  lava,  21 ;  Sir 
Charles  Lyeirs  theory  concerning, 
t6. ;  forms  of,  43 ;  height  of  calca- 
reous rocks  in  the  Alps,  55. 

Rocky  Mountains,  123. 

Rodentis,  or  gnawera,  448;  Ameri- 
can, 462. 
Rogers,  H.  D,  his  '  Physical  Geo- 

fraphy  of  North  America'  quoted, 
31. 
[Roman  Catholics,  number   in  the 

world,  470.] 
Rorqual,  a  species  of  whale,  415. 
Ross,  Sir  James,  his  account  of  a  gale, 

216,  217,  498. 
Ruminating  animals,  448. 
Russell,  J.  Scott.  Esq..  his  *  Theory 

of  Waves'  quoted,  203,  note,  204. 
Rye,  cultivation  of,  379. 
Rynchopa,  a  genus  of  birds,  442. 

Sabiitb,  Colonel,  expariments  with 
the  pendulum,  18,  note,  19 ;  mean 


height  of  the  Himalaya,  63;   on 
terrestrial  magnetism,  314,  498. 
Saquis,  bush- tailed  monkejrs,  463. 
Sahama,  trachytic  dome  of,  its  height, 

111. 
Sahara  desert,  91,  92. 
Salamanders,  419. 
Salt,  diffusion  of,  195. 
Samojedcs.  477. 
Sandal- wood,  348. 
Sandwich  Land,  vegetation,  374. 
Santa  Martha,  group  of,  102. 
Saratov,  260. 
Saurians,  order  of,  423. 
Saussure,   Necker,  on  direction  of 

stratified  maases,  315. 
Sayansk  chain,  453. 
Scandinavian  mountain  system,  71, 
72 ;  extent  and  elevation,  71 ;  part 
of  the  same  system  aa  those  of 
Feroe,  Britain,  Ireland,  and  north- 
eastern Iceland,  72. 
fchoenbein.  Professor,  267,  ndte, 
choniburgk,  Sir  Robert,  on  water 
communication  in  South  America, 
255,  256. 
Schools,  ragged,  507. 
Scink.  a  species  of  lizard,  425. 
Sclavonian  races,  476. 
Scorcsby,  Dr.,  204,  note. 
Scorpions,  401,  402. 
Scotland,  its  mountaina,  72 ;  direction 
of,  ib,;  table-land,  height  of,  ib.; 
lakes,  ib. ;  earthquakes,  156 ;  coal- 
measures,  192. 
Scythrops.  genus  of  birds,  444. 
Sea.  its  mean  depth,  18 ;  rise  and  fall 

of,  after  an  earthquake,  157. 
^—  Alps  of   North  America,   123, 

124. 
—  serpents,  pretended,  422. 
— -  snakes.  422. 
Secretarv-bird,  the,  437. 
SedgwicK,  Mr.,  mountains  of  West* 

moreland,  45. 
Seed,  mode  of  deyelopment,  321. 
Serpents,  or  ophidiana,  420;  venom- 
ous, t6. ;  innocuous,  421 ;  tree,  A. 
Serra  do  Mar,  105. 
-^—  dos  Vertentes,  105,  106. 

Frio,  105. 

-^—  Madre,  122. 
-^—  Pareicis,  105. 
Shahee  lake,  260. 
Shooting  stars,  16,  note. 
Siberia,  its  area,  76 ;  mineral  riches, 
t&. ;  soil,  ff6. ;    climate,  77;  flora, 
334,  335. 
Sicily,  plants  of,  339,  340. 
Silk-worms,  401. 
Silvasof  the  Amaioii,  108, 109 ;  dooM 
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*    vegetation,  108 ;  area  of  woodland, 
fb. ;  Humbold*!  description  of,  108, 
109. 
Silver,  diffusion  of,  184,  185;  in  sea- 
waier,  201,  note;    [in  the  United 
States,  185.] 
Simayang,  a  species  of  ape,  456. 
Sinai,  group  of.  83. 
Sine  of  the  latitude,  18,  note, 
Sir-i-Kol,  lake  of,  70,  261. 
Skaptar  Jockul,  eruption  of,  in  1783, 

164. 
Skua  gull,  431. 
Slave-lake,  264. 

Slave-trade,  its  evil  efiecta,  494. 
Sleet,  nature  of,  298. 
Smyth,   Captain,  R.  N.,    report  of 

soundings,  47,  note, 
Snae  Braen,  area  of,  71. 
Snow,  how  produced,  297;  form  of 

its  crystals,  ib. 
Snow-line,  its  heisht  on  mountains  in 
different  latitudes,  297;   [Know  at 
.  Canton,  298,  note.] 
Solar  system,  14,  15,  note, 
Soudan,  263. 

[Soundings  in  the  Atlantic,  137.] 
South  magnetic  pole,  its  situation, 

169. 
Senegambia,  90. 

South  Shetland,  vegetation,  374. 
— ^  Wales,  New,  character  of  the 

country,  138 ;  structure,  139. 
Spain,  its  mountaina,  48,  49;  table- 
land, area  of,  49 ;  plants  of,  339. 
Spiders,  numbers  of,  339,  340. 
Spitsbergen,  162,  163. 
Springs,  their  origin,  221 ;  intermit- 
tent,  222;    temperature,   t5. ;    hot 
springs,    223;    medicinal   springs, 
ib. ;  saline  springs,  ib. 
Squalls,  arched,  287. 
Squirrels,  flying,  456. 
Steam  power,  amount  of,  in  Great 

Britain  in  1833,175.  note. 
St.  Eliaa,  mount,  height  of,  123. 
Stelvio,  pass  of,  its  height,  51. 
Steppes  of  Eastern  Europe,  75,  76 ; 
great  extent  of,  75;  climate,  ti. ; 
soil,  76;  atmosphere,  &&, 
St.  Lawrence,  river,  264. 
Stonefield  slate,  27. 
Storms,  rotatory,  284;  waves,  286, 

287. 
Strata,  primary  fossil iferoua,  22;  I. 
Cambrian,  ib. ;  II.  lower  Silurian, 
A.;  III.  upper  Silurian,  ib.;  se- 
condary fossiliferous,  23 ;  Devonian, 
t&. ;  carboniljarous,  24 ;  mouiitain 
limestone,  t6. ;  magnesian  lime- 
stone,  S5;  new  red  aaodatooe,  A.; 


oolite,  26,  37;  aretaceona  atrats, 
27,  28;  tertiary  strata,  divided  by 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  into  Eooena, 
Miocene,  and  Pliocene.  29 ;  boulder 
formation,  33  ;  parallel  direction  of 
contemporary  strata,  44.  45. 

Strata,  tertiary,  of  the  Alpa,  heigbt 
of,  55. 

Strachey,  Lieut.,  journeys,  18;  ele- 
vation of  the  sacred  lakes  of  Man^ 
sarowar,  69. 

Sturt,  Captain,  268. 

Sudetes,  the,  50. 

Suez,  projected  canal  of,  495. 

[Sugar,  quantity  produced,  368.] 

Sulphur,  diffusion  of,  195. 

Sumatra,  character  of  the  island,  15S. 

Sumbawa,  population  of,  47SL 

Summa  Pax,  Sierra  de  la,  10k 

Sun,  hia  mass,  16;  heating  power, 
268. 

Superior,  Lake,  264. 

Symonds,  Lieut.  A.,  on  the  depre^ 
sion  of  the  Dead  Sea,  85,  uoto; 
513,  note. 

Syren,  ^enos  of  reptiles,  419. 

Syria,  its  soil,  84 ;  deterioration  of 
the  country,  85;  shrinking  of  the 
strata,  ib. 

Swamps,  area  of,  in  Deomark,  79. 

TABLE-LAJfD9,  tbeif  Mil  aod  dioMte, 
47. 

Mountain  (Cape  Town),    ite 

height,  87. 

Tahiti,  149. 

Tangaraa,  American  birda,  440. 

Tapir,  American,  449 ;  Indian  or  Ma- 
layan, 453,  456. 

Targatabai,  volcanic  range  of,  155. 

Tartary,  flora  of,  341,  342. 

Taurus  mountains,  316. 

Taylor,  Mr.,  description  of  an  ioe* 
storm  in  Canada,  128l 

Taylor,  John,  Esq.,  on  the  Comiah. 
roinea,  192,  note. 

Tchad,  river  and  lake,  263. 

Tea,  cultivation  and  varieties  of,  349; 
[production  of,  inBraxil,  343,  ««ie.]< 

Tehuantepec,  isthmus  of,  116,  264;, 
bay,  ib. 

Temperature  of  the  ocean,  213,  214 ; 
stratum  of  constant  temperatnre, 
213 ;  line  of  roaximnm  temperatnre, 
ib, ;  comparative,  of  ocean  and  in* 
land  seas,  219,  note, 

of  the  earth,  267;  mean 
at  any  place,  270;  daily  and  an% 
nual,  271,  note;  highest  observed, 
273;  [mean  al  PhiUdelphia,  271.] 

TeDenflfe,  Peak  of,  285. 
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T«Rm  U  FMffo^  ■ooevnt  of,  95, 106 ;. 
geologr.  113;  flora,  375. 

Terror*  Mount,  16^ 

Teutonic  races,  477. 

Thean-Tchan,  vulcanic  chain  of,  154. 

Thian-shan,  or  Celeatial  ntouBtsina, 
61,  69. 

Thorn,.  Dr.,  on  atonm,  286. 

Thomas,  St.,  island  of,  285. 

Thunder-storms,  309;  eauscsof,  A. 

Tiberias,  Lake.  259. 

Tibet,  table-land  of  (Orieotal  Pb« 
teau),  its  area  and  ahitude,  57 ;  its 

/  form  and  situation,  60-70 ;  its  width, 
61 ;  mean  height,  135 ;  flora  of, 
337. 

Tides,  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon 
upon,  201 ;  spring- tides,  t&. ;  neap- 
tides,  A. ;  frequency  of  tides,  ib. ; 
their  succession,  td. ;  marginal  tide, 
ib, ;  heights  of  tides,  202 ;  variation 
in,  ib. ;  velocity,  t6.,  203 ;  stream,  t6. 

Tiger,  royal,  455,  456. 

Tin,  difiusion  of,  190. 

Tinamou.  an  American  bird,  441. 

Titicaca,  lake  of,  98 ;  area  and  height, 
265. 

Toads,  418. 

[Tobacco,  crop  of  the  United  Sutes, 
366.  note.] 

Tobolsk,  elevation  of,  135. 

Tomboro,  volcanic  eruption  of,  in 
1815,  152. 

Toozla  Lake,  260. 

Tortoises,  425,  426. 

Trade-winds,  280. 

Tragopan,  an  East  Indian  bird,  435. 

Trees,  growth  of,  380 ;  age  of,  A, 

Trigonocephalus,  or  yellow  viper, 
421. 

Trionyx,  426. 

Tripe  de  roche,  334. 

Tristan  d*Acunha,  island,  423,  ntte. 

Trogan,  435. 

Troupials,  440. 

Trub,  lake  of,  259. 

Tui,  a  Now  Zealand  bird,  443,  446. 

Tungut,  or  Chinese  Tartary,  its  geo- 
graphical position,  61. 

Turks,  477. 

Turtles,  426. 

Tuscanv,  earthquakes  in,  156. 

Tussack  grass,  376. 

Twilight,  duration  of,  301,  nslc. 

[UcuTALi  river,  253.] 

Uleaborg.  293. 

Unau  sloth,  the,  463. 

United  Slates  territory,  area  of,  131, 

[493,  note.] 
Ural  Mountama,  73,  74 ;  extent,  73 ; 
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height,  A. ;  minatit  Mum,  A  t§m* 
logy,  74. 
UrmUli  Lake,  SatL 

"Valley  of  Death,"  155. 

Valmiki,  author  of  the  JUmwfmtt 

474. 
Vampire-bats,  464. 
Van,  lake,  58,  260. 
Van  Diemen's  Lanit,  area  of,  UMI^ 

mountains,  ib. ;  soil,  ib. ;  structure^ 

ib. ;  flora,  360,  361. 
Vanessa  cardui,  a  butterfly,  398. 
Vanilla  epidendron,  367. 
[Vaporization,  277.] 
Variables,  the,  280. 
Vegetation,  mode  of,  319 ;  efieeU  of, 

on  the  atmosphere,  320. 
Veragua,  Coroillera  of,  its  height, 

116. 
Verneuil,  M.  de,  68,  ndo, 
Vermejo  river,  371. 
Victona  Land,   167-169;    ice  cliflTs,^ 

167,  168;  mountains,  169;  its  ap 

pearance  described,  168;  [discovery 

of,  by  Commander  Wilkes,  169.] 
Vicuna,  464 ;  its  naturaliiation,  465. 
Viilarica,  volcano  of.  111,  note, 
Vilie,  M.  de,  267,  note;  322,  note. 
Vipers,  421. 
Vultures,  European,  432;  American, 

439. 
l^ofcinic  eruption,  frequency  of,  155. 

islands,  151-153. 

Volcanoe,  eruptiont  of,  21;   actir* 

volcanos,  154-156. 

Wales,  earthquakes  in,  156;  coal* 
field,  192. 

Wapiti  deer,  461. 

Waves,  causes  of,  204 ;  height,  ib, ; 
ground-swell,  205;  billows,  A.; 
surf,  ib, ;  force  of  waves,  205,  206. 

Wealden  clay,  28. 

Weddell,  Dr.  {$ee  Introduction),  111; 
on  cinchona,  370;  on  breed  of  al- 
paca and  vicuna,  466. 

Werner,  law  of  parallelism  of  mine* 
ral  veins,  44. 

Western  Asia,  its  table-lands  and 
mountains,  56-59. 

West  Indian  Islands,  117-119;  Lessei 
Antilles  (group),  117;  Greater  An- 
tilles, 118,  119;  Bahamas,  119; 
structure,  A.,  120;  [Wilkes,  Com- 
mander, discovered  the  Antarctie 
continent,  169.] 

Whales,  414-416. 

Wheat,  varietiea  and  cultivation,  376L 

Whirlwinds,  288. 

Winds,  theory  of,  279;  trade,  28a 
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I  Talnisk,  "tlM  < 
WonlMtT468.  '  I      cvth."  78,  S74. 

Wrangel,  Admiral,  am  the  dimita  oC  ;  Tbera,  swamp,  its  ares,  106. 
Siberift,  77 ;  hb  attempt  to  meh  .  Tenessei*  flora  of,  336. 
iIm  North  Pole,  77,  m<«.  1 

Wffitiof ,  most  ancieot  lonne  oC  502,     Zambeib,  lake*  Africa,  S63. 

flsCe.  .  Zealand.  New,  iu  moantaina,  143; 

Wvler,  lake  ct,  361.  1      coast,  A. ;  meneni  dianetcr,  A. 

Zebra,  459. 
Xaeatos  Lako,  365.  !  Zonea,  their  breadth,  17. 

I  Zanganr.  or  Mongolia,  61, 70L 
Tablovvoi  Khrebot,  67.  I  Zurah,  hko,  860. 
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BLAKCHARD  Is  LEA'S  TWBLlCAnONS.'^BdumH0nai  ITo/ij.)     1 
A  MBW  1BZT-B00K  OW  HATUBAXi  FSZLOMFHT. 

HANDBOOKS 

OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

BY  DIONYSIUS  LARDNER,  LL.D.,  ETC. 
FIRST  COmaSK,  cotttalnliiir 

Hf ebanici,  nydmtttici,  Hydranlici,  Poenniaaei,  Soondf  and  Optica 

In  one  Itrga  royal  ISmo.  ▼olame  of  750  pag«t,  ttronfly  boond  In  leather,  with 
over  400  wood-cuta,  (Juat  laaued.) 

THB  SBGOIVD  COURSB,  •m1»raeliiif 

HEAT,  HAGNETISH,  ELECTKICITT,  AND  eALTANISI, 

Of  aboat  400  pagea,  and  illuatrated  with  350  enta,  ia  Juat  ready. 

THE  THIRD  COURSE,  eonstltutlnir 
A  COMPLETE  TAEATfSE  ON   ASTRONOMY 

THOBOUOHLT  tLLVtmATZD,  »  IXT  PEEPABATIOir  TOB  8PEEDT  PUBLIC ATIOF. 

The  intention  of  the  antbor  baa  been  to  prepare  a  work  whieh  abonid  embraoe  tbo 
principles  of  Nataral  Philosophy,  in  their  latest  atate  of  acieniific  development,  diveated 
of  the  &bstni«eness  which  renders  them  unfitted  for  the  younger  student  and  at  the  aamo* 
time  illuAirated  by  nuroeroun  practical  applications  in  every  branch  or  art  and  science.. 
Dr.  Lardner^s  extensive  acqaireroents  in  all  departments  of  human  knowledge,  and  hia- 
well  known  skill  in  popularixiuK  bis  subject,  have  thoa  enabled  bia  to  prerrnt  a  text- 
book which,  though  strictly  scieniifie  in  it8.ffTOundwork,  is  yet  easily  mastered  by  the 
student,  while  calculated  to  interest  ibe  mind,  and  awaken  the  attention  by  showiag  iho- 
importance  of  the  principles  discussed,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  medo 
subservient  to  the  practical  purposes  oi  life.  To  accomplish  this  still  farther,  the  editor 
has  added  to  each  section  a  sericAof  example!*,  to  be  worked  out  by  the  learner,  thua^ 
impressing  upon  him  the  practical  importance  and  variety  of  the  results  to  be  obtained < 
from  the  general  laws  of  nature.  The  subject  is  still  further  simplified  by  the  very  lar^e- 
number  M  iilnslrtttive  wood-cuts  wUcb  are  seallered  ibrongh  the  ▼oIubm,  making  plain* 
to  the  eye  what  might  not  readily  be  graiiped  by  the  nnassisted  mind  ;  and  every  care- 
has  been  taken  to  render  the  typographical  accnraoy  of  the  work  what  it  »hoatd  be. 

Although  the  flr«t  portion  only  has  been  issued,  aitd  that  but  for  a  few  months,  yet  it 
has  already  been  adopted  by  many  academies  and  collegea  of  the  highest -tiiiuidijig  and* 
character.  A  few  of  the  nuneroua  reoommeudations  with  which  the  work  hae  bean* 
favored  are  subjoined. 

From  Pr^.  MUlington^  Univ.  qf  MiuiMiippi^  April  10, 18S2.. 
T  am  highly  pfeancd  with  its  contents  and  arrangement  It  contains  a  greater  number' 
of  every  day  useful  praetieal  facta  and  examples  than  I  have  ever  aeen  noticed  in  a 
aimilar  work,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  as  a  book  for  teaching  I  prefer  it  to  any 
other  of  the  same  size  and  extent  that  I  am  acqaainied  with.  During  the  thirteen  yeaia 
that  I  was  at  William  and  Mary  College  I  had  to  leaehNatoral  Phildaopby,aiid  I  shooidt 
have  been  very  glad  to  have  auch  a  texi*book. 

Fnm  Edmund  Smith,  BalUmon,  May  10,  ISOi 
I  have  a  class  using  it,  and  think  it  the  best  book  of  the  kind  with  which  Itamao* 
quainied. 

From  Prof.  CUcttand,  PhilmMphia,  October  17, 1851. 
I  ftel  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  the  fullest  and  most  valuable  manual  upon  th«  snbleet 
that  haa  fallen  nnder  my  notice,  and  I  intend  to  make  it  the  text  book  for  tho  fiastolaaa^ 
in  my  ichooL 

Fnm  8.  Schooler,  Hmnorer  AtnAemjf,  Tm^ 
The"Ilandbooks^aeem  tome  the  best  popular  treatises  on  their  respective  suhieoia<> 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.    Dr.  Lsrdner  certainly  nopularizes  science  very  welly  andj 
a  good  lexi*book  for  tchoob  end  eollegea  waa  not  before  In  ezietenee. 

JFVvm  iVV.  J>  S,  Htndtrson,  F«nncr*«  CoUtgty  O,  Feb.  19, 189i. 
It  is  an  admirable  work,  and  well  worthy  of  public  patronage.    FOr  eleameaa  and  I 
fulncaa  U  ia.  unnyiailed  by  any  that  I  have  aeen. 


2     BLANCnARD  6c  LEA'S  VVBUCATlGSS.^Ediuati^mai  fTeri*.) 
VBW  AND  IMPROVED  BDinON.'(Ifow  Ready ) 

OUTLINES    Of'aSTRONOMT. 

BY  SIR  JOnX  F.  W.  IIERSCUEL.  F.  R.  S..  Ac. 

A  PCW  AXEBICAir  FVOM  THB  fOVHTn  U>ffl>Oir  BDITIOST. 

In  one  lery  neat  crown  octavo  voluaie,  estrt  cloth,  with  lii  plates  ftDd  dq- 
meroua  wood-cuts. 

This  edition  will  be  found  ihnroughlj  brought  up  to  the  preeent  itate  of  ae- 
tronomical  science,  with  the  most  recent  invetiigntions  anil  diaeoTeriea  fiilly 
discussed  and  explained. 

We  now  inkc  Wuvn  ofUtis  remsrJrsble  work,  which  we  hold  fo  be.  beyond  a  donbt, 
the  greaient  niuJ  most  remark sMk  of  the  work*  in  wh.ch  the  laws  of  astronomy  and  the 
appearance  cf  the  bea vena  are  de^crit»rd  lo  those  who  are  not  niatliemai>cian«  nor  ob- 
ververn.  and  recalled  lo  \hn^-  \rl,o  nri*  Ic  's  ihe  r>-w:irr1  ormen  who  ran  deM'*'nd  from 
ihe  S'lvsnceineiiiof  kiiuwieiljir  in  c.Are  for  lis  di/Tus  on.  that  their  works  are  rss«^niiai 
10  all.  that  ih<  y  tHicome  Ihe  iiianual^f  of  the  proScient  as  well  as  Uie  lezt-booksof  the 
learner.— ilfAfii'/ If  m. 

There  is  perhaps  do  book  in  the  Engltih  lanprungeon  the  subject,  which,  whilst  it  con- 
tain«  so  many  of  the  facts  of  Aaironomy  (which  it  attempt*  to  explain  with  as  little  tech- 
nical language  aa  posaible).  is  so  aiiraciive  la  its  style,  and  so  clear  and  Ibroible  in  its 
illnsirstionH  —  Ktan^fliral  lUvieir. 

Probably  no  book  ever  written  upon  any  science,  embraces  within  so  smalls  compass 
an  entire  epiiome  of  sveryihinfir  known  within  all  iu  various  departmcnia,  praciual, 
theoretical,  and  physieaL— fzamifur. 


A  TREATISE  OV  ASTROKTOMT. 

BY  SIR  JOHN  F.  W.  IIERSCHKL.    Edited  by  S.  C.  Walkes.    In  one  12ino. 
▼olome,  half  bound,  with  plates  and  wood-cuts. 


A   TREATISE    ON    OPTICS. 

BY  SIR  DAVID  BREWSTER,  LL.  D.,  F.R.S.,  &o. 
A  NEW  EDITION. 

WITH  Air  APPCITDTX,  COlfTAIiriiro    AIT  ELEIICirrAltT  VIEW  OF  THE  APPLXCATIOW 
or   ANALYSIS   TO   RErLECTIOif   AND  BEFBACTIOir. 

BY  A.  D.  BACHE,  Sui>erintetiJent  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  &c 
In  one  neat  duodecimo  volome,  half  bound,  with  abont  SOO  illnatratioDa. 


BOI^MAR'S  FRENCH  SERIES. 

New  editions  ofthe  following  works,  by  A.  Bolmab,  forming.  In  connection 
with  <*  Dolmsr's  Levixac,"  a  complete  series  for  the  acqaisition  of  the  French 
language  :— 

A  SKLI-XTION  OF  ONK  HUNDRED  PERRIN'S  FABLES,  accompanied  by 
a  Key.  contHiiiin(C  ihe  lext.  a  literal  ami  free  translation,  arranged  in  snch  a  manner  as 
to  point  out  the  (UOereiice  between  Ihe  French  and  English  idiom,  fte.  In  one  voLlSoM. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  COLLOQUIAL  PHRASED,  on  every  topic  neceeaary  to 
maintain  converMlion.  Arranged  under  diflerent  heads,  with  numerous  remarks  on 
the  pi'ciilinr  pronuiiciaiion  and  uses  of  various  words',  the  whole  so  dinposed  as  con- 
siderably u>  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  a  correct  pronunciation  of  the  French.  In 
one  vol.  IPmo 

LE8  AVENTURES  D£  TELEMAQUB,  PAft  FENELON,  in  one  vol.  ISno.. 
accompanied  by  a  Key  to  the  first  eight  books.  In  one  vol.  19mo.,  containing,  like  tho 
Fable*,  the  Text,  a  literal  ai  d  ftee  translation,  Intended  as  a  sequel  10  Ihe  Fablea. 
liiilicr  volume  sold  separately. 

U  THE  FRENCH  VERBS,  both  regular  and  irregvliryin  a  nMllvolavt. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  NATUKAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

BKl3r« 

AN  EXPERIMENTAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 
Illuttrated  wltH  over  Three  H«iidrcd  Wood-euts* 

BY  GOLDING  BIRD.  M.D., 

Aaiistani  Phyvician  to  Uay'**  HofpiiaL 

From  the  Third  London  edition.    In  one  neat  volume,  royal  ISmo. 

We  are  R«lonish«d  lo  find  that  there  is  room  in  ra  fmall  a  liook  for  even  the  bare 
reeilal  of  m  many  »ubjrci».  Where  everything  i»  treated  aoceinciiy,  great  jud|fmei>C 
and  much  time  are  needed  in  makiug  a  selection  aiid  winnowing  the  wheat  Tron  the 
ehaflf  Dr.  Bird  has  no  need  to  plead  the  pecultHrity  of  hi*  (wsiiion  «s  a  shield  against 
erilicisro.  so  long  a*  his  hook  continues  to  lie  the  best  epi(oni«>  in  the  Knglish  lan- 
guage of  this  wide  range  of  puyftical  subjecu^—JVo'tA  Amtriean  Rtcitw^  April  L,  1851. 

From  Prof  John  Johnston,  Wakyan  Unic  ,  MiddWtoien^  Ct. 
For  those  desiring  as  cztcndive  a  work,  I  think  it  decidedly  superior  to  anything  of 
Ike  kind  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Fritm  Frof.  R.  O.  Currt^,  Smtt  Ttnnetsu  Unittnlty, 
I  am  much  gratified  in  perusing  a  work  which  so  well.  *o  fully,  and  so  clearly  sets 
forth  this  branch  of  the  Naiural  ^ienees.  For  some  time  I  have  been  desirous  of  ob- 
taining a  substitute  for  the  one  now  used— one  which  should  embrace  the  recent  dis- 
covertrs  in  the  sciences,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  such  a  oue  is  aflbrded  in  this  work  of 
Dr.  Bird's. 

From  Frof.  W.  F.  Hopkins^  Masonic  ITniVcrsi'fy,  Tenn. 
It  is  just  the  sort  of  liook  I  think  needed  in  most  colleges,  being  far  above  the  rank  of 
a  mere  popular  work,  and  yet  not  beyond  the  comprehension  of  all  but  the  roost  accom- 
plished mailiematicians. 


ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY; 

THEORETICAL  AND   PRACTICAL. 
BY  GEORGE  FOWNES,  Ph.  D., 

Chcmieal  Lecturer  in  the  Middlesex  Hoepiial  Medical  Sehool,  &c.  &e. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Third  American,  frora  a  late  Losdon  edition.    Edited,  with  Additionfl, 

BY  ROBERT  BRIDGES,  M.  D., 

Frofe«ior  of  General  and  Pharmaceutical  CliemiMry  in  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy,  &c.  &c. 

In  one  large  royal  iSmo.  volnne,  of  over  five  bandrad  pegcf,  with  about  180 
wood-cuts,  fhcep  or  extra  cloth. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Fownes  hat  long  been  befors  the  public,  aad  iu  merits  have  been 
fully  appreciated  as  the  best  textbook  on  Chemistry  now  in  existence.  We  do  not,  of 
coun^e.  place  it  in  a  rank  poperior  to  the  workt  of  Brande.  Graham,  Turner,  Gregory, 
or  Gmelin,  but  we  Kay  that,  as  a  work  for  studejus,  it  is  preferable  lo  any  of  them.^Lon- 
don  Journal  of  Medinnt. 

We  know  of  no  treatise  so  well  calculated  to  aid  the  student  in  becoming  familiar 
witli  the  numeions  facts  in  the  science  on  which  it  ireaiK,  or  one  beuer  calculated  as 
a  text  iKiok  for  those  attending  Chemical  frf*cture«.  •  •  •  •  The  best  textbook  on  Che- 
mistry that  has  issued  from  our  press.^i^meriraH  Med  Journal. 

We  know  of  none  within  the  same  limiis,  which  has  higher  claims  to  our  confidence 
as  a  college  clnps-book,  both  for  aecaraey  of  detail  and  scientific  arrangement.^jlu- 
gusta  Mgd.  Journal. 


IIL13MEENTS   OF   PHYSICS. 

OR,  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  GRNERAL  AND  MKDICAL.  Written  for  uni- 
versal u<e.  In  plain,  or  non  ifchniral  languace  Hy  Xbill  Abxott,  M.  D.  In  one 
ocievo  volume,  with  about  iwo  hundred  iilusiraiions. 


OOUBRVILhEB  PHYSICAL  G£OGKAPH7. 

PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY. 

BV   MARY  .S^'jMKRVILLE. 
*r."f'.f*  A«f.»:r' ^v  rn'/W  t/ie  yf.f.f>sv  and  reti-ed  Li'vr^y  il.t::^. 

WITH  AMKRKJAN  .\OTf3.  OiyiSSARY,  ETC 
In  oil"  n»:4l  rr,»»|  I2»nr»,  ««>['jrri^,  ^trr»  cloth,  of  oter  fi»e  bjn^rec  ia«f  S:".J  ?-W*5*- 

t-il.i  tn\  Im  Jii<l'i<l-f«M  'ft  !h-  rorr^r'APi*  «i.fi  ini;r*>w«-m-"n  •  O'' 'h*  *-  ^*i*"  --♦■-owt'!«« 
III*-  it*»fli  -n  »•  ftn***/*?  ihfoijrh  i^ir  pr*-"«  a  -^i  ftn«l  i  m»  vt  I.thi-'-*-.  r.v^*  ht*  ^^a 
|ti-r't'iit<  «■<!  '*#  •  iwf''  M  fru.rr  f'jiiy  Ut  xw  ph;.  •i<>«l  sr-o/r 'pny  of  if.  •  -^^c-  't  ■  M.n.C  a 
iorn|»f>-t'*'ti«  ■/#  |['/*«4Hrjr  h"*  J»e»*ii  H'Ifk'l.  rrii<irnnr  ih*"  *">  Mne  OK/re  r-*''  ■:  i-»''»  *a'»^ 
i/>  r/iiirdi.f.ifiii  |riirp«i>*«  Thi;  ainrtiiMi  oi  ihc*«  a'M-hAn*  may  be  bfvl«r«-oo«  rrwm  t*c 
Int-i  limr  ii'fi  r«pi  >  r>««  \hr  t./r  oi  th«;  pn?*-*  W*";!!  iiirr«a^cd,  l>Ll  ue  t&.uKC  .IM.f  en- 
larir*']   h/   i»/f.r  on*:  huiiilr^fl  ami   bfly  pals':*. 

'f'lr  yiutw  ft,nt^%  \tnfyt  nv  m  th^  r'-ar.  anH  i«  wr>ln'.gb  aurerflaooa.  Bat  we  art 
aiiv.diii  i*#  r»-'-'»ifirri»'M«l  w»  oiif  j#»ii«h  ih^  •■ninrir*'*!  m^rliMl  of  «'u<:y  nf  r^^Jcrapcy  «-^  c!i 
lur  |.r*-«'-iir  Wiirk  iirnifiii«lraiwa  \n  \f.  m%  rapiivaimf  a«  it  la  in«irii»":iv*;.  \\>  vitd 
BiK  h  pr*-«<  III*  n«  Mrs  r*<>fri«'.rviii«-  hn*  l»r»irrWf*ii  upr.n  iht  public,  lo  >•«  of  i*»ca>ala>-« 
yaliir,  fl<««*-ifiiiiai.iiff  iiiorr  rouiirl  niiorniat  on  iban  all  tbc  hicranr  anrl  •eienrifte  aMH 
luiMina  will  aGcoiftpiivb  in  a  whole  cycle  oMheir  cli^lencc— f><a<iiaoad'«  Afafiwa. 

From  TA/miA4  Shtrwin.  Jfifk  School.  BcmIoh. 
t  li'i'.fl  It  in  III*'  liiiflirai  rviiiiiHiion.  arifl  am  roufi  lent  ihai  ii  will  proTe  a  renr  effcicnt 
ai  1  III  i>i«'  «-flijf  Hiion  or  the  yoiiiiK,  and  a  Murce  of  much  iniereat  aod  lutuucLoa  to  iba 
adult  trmUr. 

Frnm  Kriutu*  Krrrftt.  IHgk  Sekool,  Ntw  Orltmns. 

I  hiivr  '•inmiri«'(l  it  wiih  a  i;oofl  ilralof  care.and  am  clad  to  find  that  .t  flupplivn  an  is- 
|i4iriHnr  «l*  •I'li-iMtnm.  'J'lir  wIioIa  wiirk  !■  a  ina#ii!r|ii**re.  Whether  we  ezamine  the 
iiniKfriuiiT  fifihff  fliil<jff*u  ir*-atrfi,nr  Ihc  elrgaitiand  allraeljve  at|lc  in  which  Ihey  are 
|irc»riiir«i.  iliift  worh  !•  avrp  naihuiif  to  ri^mrc.  I  have  introduced  il  into  my  aehonl  for 
Ibr  ii*<-  III  Mil  niiviiiiiffl  rlaii«  in  KcoKraphy.  und  thry  are  Ktvutly  inlereated  lu  it  I  Lave 
no  fl'iui'i  Uiiii  11  Will  be  uitd  lu  fuMi  ol  our  hi|{her  fcaioanea. 

Fttmi  IV.  Smjflht  (ktrtgo  Acodtmif, 
H«i  riiiif  h  iifi|ifirianl,  arriiraifi,  and  ffpnemi  information  I  bare  never  acen  in  a  Tolume 
of  ■(•  rxifiii  III  hill-.  I  lirlinvr  it  lo  bn  a  work  whien  will  mom  tak>^  a  bicb  plarr  in  ihe 
iifMilriri  i-»  iiiiil  r'llli-i'fii  of  AmrrirH,  M«  wpIi  a«  in  the  lilirNririof  cVRry  in«1iviilijRl  d^- 
•  ifiiii*  fif  nffuraiM  inrormaijon  n-^pminR  the  planri  on  whieh  we  dwell.  I  have  rei-nm- 
m'-iiibii  ii  lo  tliii»r  f'onnrctrd  with  llie  Uialrict  s^chuol  Libraries,  fur  which  1  coiioiiier  it 
riodliii^ly  Mi'il  adiiplad. 

JOHNBTOXT'S  PHYSICAXi  ATLA& 

THB    PHYSICAL    ATLAS 

OF  NATURAL  I'lIKNOMENA. 

r-nii  TIM-:  rsK  c^r  cnLUcnEs,  academies,  and  families. 

KV  AI.KXANDKK  KKITII  JOHNSTON,  F.K.O.8.,  F.  Q.  8. 

Ill  uiif  l.irKn  vnlntnr,  iuipcrtal  i|iiartu,  handaonicly  and  atrongly  hound.     With 

twriif)-Ni«  pliid'n,  en|{ruvr«l  and  colored  in  ihn  beat  atjrle.     Together 

with  «in«  hundred  anil  twelve  p:i gea of  DcacripUve  Letter-prcat, 

and  a  very  copioue  Indci. 

A  wii  k  wbirh  •hnuld  In*  mi  evrrv  fiiimlv  and  every  •rhnol-rnnm.  for  conRuliaiion  and 
r'-lrriMii'f.    Ii\  iiir  i..^!  niiiii*  Hrrimirf inr.it  a<topled  hy  the  iiuthor.  ii  muke«  clear  10  the 
ryei'vriy  i.iri  iiiiii  oii^HrvaitoM  rrlanve  lu  ihf  prrM'ni  eondnioM  of  the  earth  arrangrd 
nuri  li.r  III  piiiiiiicniMnl' (iHtil'iity.  llydrnttriirUiy.  Mt'ienroiniry,  and  Niiiural  Iliriory. 
^  Irtirr-pri-KH  illiinirutea  thm  wuh  a  laiily  of  iinpnriant  iniunnaiion.  nowhere  eiie  lo 
^liil  i<iiiiiien«rd  lu.u  ilie  auiiir  ipaee,  whiic  a  very  full  ludex  render*  ihe  whoU 
oCieferturc. 
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SOHMTTZ  AND  ZUMPT'S  CI.ASSICAI.  SERIES. 

Under  thii  title  Blanch  a  bo  &  Lea  are  publishing  a  series  of  Latin  School- 
Booka,  editad  by  Uinse  distingniahed  acholara  and  eritica,  Leoohard  Schmiti 
and  C.  G.  Zumpt.  The  object  of  the  aeriea  ia  to  present  a  coarse  of  accarate 
t«ita,  reviaed  in  accordance  with  the  latest  investigationa  and  MSS.,  and  the 
most  approved  principles  of  modern  criticism,  as  well  aa  the  necessary  element- 
ary booka*  arranged  on  the  beat  system  of  modem  instrnctioa.  The  former  are 
accompanied  with  notes  and  illustrations  introduced  sparingly,  avoiding  on  the 
one  hand  the  error  of  overburdening  the  work  with  commentarv,  and  on  the  other 
that  of  leaving  the  student  entirely  to  his  own  resourcea.  The  main  object  bsa 
been  to  awaken  the  scholar^s  mind  to  a  sense  of  the  bcautiea  and  pecnliaritiea 
of  his  author,  to  assist  him  where  assistance  is  necessary,  and  to  lead  him  to 
think  and  to  investigate  for  himself.  For  this  purpose  maps  and  other  en- 
gravings are  given  wherever  useful,  nnd  each  author  is  accompanied  with  a 
biographical  and  critical  sketch.  The  form  in  which  the  volumes  are  printed 
ii  neat  and  convenient,  while  it  admits  of  their  being  sold  at  prices  unpre- 
eedentedly  low,  thus  placing  them  within  the  reach  of  many  to  whom  the  cost 
of  claaaical  works  has  hitherto  proved  a  bar  to  this  department  of  education; 
while  the  whole  aeries  being  arranged  on  one  definite  and  uniform  plan,  enablea 
the  teacher  to  carry  forwan]  his  student  from  the  rudiments  of  the  language 
withoat  the  annoyance  and  interruption  caused  by  the  neceasity  of  using  teit- 
books  founded  on  varying  and  conflicting  aystema  of  atudy. 

CliASSICAIi  TRXT8  PUBLISHED  IN  THIS  SERIES. 

I.  CfiSARIS  DE  BELLO  GALLICO  LIBRI   IV.,  1  voL  royal  l8mo.,  extra 

cloth,  S3S  pagea,  with  a  Map,  price  60  cents. 

II.  C.C.  SALLU8TII  CATILINA  ET  JUOURTHA,  I  vol.  royal  18mo.,  extra 

cloth,  108  pages,  with  a  Map,  price  60  cents. 

III.  P.  OVIDII  NASONIS  CARMINA  8ELECTA,  1  vol.  royal  18mo.,  extra 
cloth,  246  pages,  price  60  cents. 

IV.  P.  VIROILII  MAR0NI8  CARMINA,  1  vol.  royal  18mo.,  extra  cloth,  438 
pagea,  price  75  cents. 

V.  Q.  HORATII  FLACCI  CARMINA  EXCERPTA,  1  vol.  royal  18mo.,  extra 

cloth,  312  pages,  price  60  cents. 

VL  Q.  CURTII  RUFI  DE  ALEXANDRI  MAGNI  QUA  SUPER8UNT,  1 
vol.  royal  18mo.,  extra  cloth,  326  pages,  with  a  Map,  price  70  cenU. 

VII.  T.  LIVII  PATAVINl  HISTORIARUM  LIBRI  I.,  II.,  XXI.,  XXIL,  1 
vol.  royal  ISmo.,  ex.  cloth,  360  pages,  with  two  colored  Maps,  price  70  cents. 

VUL  M.  T.  CICERONIS  0RATI0NE8  SELECTS  XII.,  1  vol.  royal  18mo., 
extra  cloth,  300  pages,  price  60  centa. 

EtEMENTAKY  WORKS  PVBI.18HED  IN  THIS  SERIES. 

I. 

A  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE.    By  Da.  J.  H. 

KALncmnDT.    In  two  parte,  Latin-Engliah  and  Engliah-Latin. 

Part  I.,  Latin-English,  of  nearly  600  pages,  strongly  bound,  price  90  centa. 

Part  II.,  English-Latin,  of  about  400  pages,  price  75  cents. 

Or  the  whole  complete  in  one  very  thick  royal  18mo.  volume,  of  nearly  900 

closely  printed  double-eolnmned  paffea,  atrongly  bound  in  leather, 

price  onl^  #1  26. 

GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  ];.ANGUAGE.  Bt  Lsoxfff asd  ^chmit?.  Ph. 
D.,  F.  R.  8.  E.,  Rector  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  8ic.  In  one  h^« 
aome  volume^  royal  ISjno.,  of  318  pagea,  neatly  htlfooand,  price  60  centa. 


^ 


6     BLANCiUUD  &  LEA'S  PUBLICATIONS.— (JJrf«€urioiia/  WotJis.) 
SCHMITZ  AND  XUMPT'S  CLASSICAL  SERlES^ConUwed. 

III. 

ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  AND  KXKRCISES.  BtDb-  Leohhabd  Schmitb, 
F.  R.  S.  K.y  Rector  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  &c.  In  one  handcome 
royal  ISmo.  Tolume  of  246  pagei,  extra  cloth,  price  50  ceolf.  (Just  Iwued.) 

PREPARING    FOR    SPEEDY    PUBLICATION. 
LATIN  READING  AND  EXERCISE  BOOK,  1  toI.,  royal  ISmo. 
A  SCHOOL  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY,  1  rol.,  royal  I'Smo. 
CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  kc.,  1  to!.,  royal  ISmo. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  series  is  now  very  nearly  complete,  embracing 
eight  prominent  Latin  authors,  and  requiring  but  two  more  elementary  worka 
to  render  it  sutGcient  in  itRrlf  for  a  thorough  course  of  study,  and  these  latter 
are  now  preparing  for  early  publication.  During  the  succeaaire  appearance  of 
the  voiiiuics,  tho  plan  and  execution  of  the  whole  have  been  received  with 
marked  approbation,  and  the  fact  that  it  supplies  a  want  not  hitherto  provided 
for,  is  evinced  by  the  adoption  of  these  works  in  a  very  large  number  of  tho 
best  academies  and  seminaries  throughout  the  country.  From  among  several 
hundred  lestimoniala  with  which  they  have  been  favored,  and  which  they  are 
every  day  receiving,  the  publishers  submit  a  few  of  the  more  recent. 

But  we  cannot  forlienr  commrnding  esperially  both  to  instruetors  and  pnpils  the 
whole  of  the  nerwti.  ediittd  l»y  tha^o  accomplished  scholars,  Dr«.  Schmitz  and  Zumpi. 
Here  will  be  found  a  set  of  text- books  thai  combine  the  excellences  so  long  desired 
ill  ihi#  clawn  o(  works.  They  will  not  cost  ihe  student,  by  one  half  at  least,  that  which 
he  iniiAt  expend  for  ffome  other  editioii».  And  who  will  not  say  that  this  is  a  consider* 
ation  worthy  of  Htieiiiioii?  For  the  cheaper  our  schooMwoka  can  be  made,  the  more 
wide!)  Wilt  ih>-y  lie  oirculntcd  niid  UM*d.  Here  you  wiil  find,  loo.  no  usei«M  di«pliiy  of 
notes  and  oricnniin};-  I'Ui  iii  foot  notes  on  each  page  you  have  everyihine  nectssary  to 
the  undvrtiinndint;  »i  the  text.  J'he  dithculi  points  are  sometimes  elucidated,  and  oihrii 
in  the  student  nMfrn'd  to  the  plnc"«  where  he  can  find  light,  but  not  without  some  rffiirt 
of  his  own.  Wv  think  Ihnt  the  punriuution  in  Iheiie  books  mi^hl  be  improved;  Itul 
takt- n  as  a  wlmle,  they  conie  nearer  to  the  waius  of  the  times  than  any  wilhinoar  know- 
ledge.— Southern  CvUtge  Review. 

From  W.  J.  Rol/e,  Wrtnthamf  Mtus^  March  2S,  1653b 
They  seem  to  me  the  bfst  and  the  ehfapest  school  editions  of  the  classics  that  I  have 
yet  fieen.  The  notes  are  all  that  a  teacher  could,  and  all  that  a  student  should  dehire. 
Un  classical  history  and  antiquities  I  think  lliem  particularly  rieh.  and  the  maps  add 
very  much  to  the  merit  of  the  books.  Kahschmidt's  Dictionary  I  adopted  as  a  matter 
of  course.  It  i*  so  much  superior  to  all  the  other  school  dictionaries  that  no  one  who 
has  examined  it  can  hexitaic  to  recoimnend  iu 

From  Prof.  R.  N.  Newell.  BTasonie  ColU^ge^  Tenn..  JiineS,  lf5S. 
I  can  ^Te  you  no  better  proof  of  the  value  which  I  set  on  them  than  by  making  use 
of  them  in  my  own  classes,  and  recommending  iheir  use  in  the  preparatory  deparuneii: 
of  our  institution.  I  have  read  them  throuprh  carefully  that  I  might  not  speak  of  them 
wiihoutdue  exaiuinanon,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  my  opinion  is  fully  borne  out  by  fact, 
when  I  pronounoe  them  to  be  the  most  useful  and  the  most  correct,  as  well  as  the  cbeap- 
e>tt  eiiiiiunx  of  Littin  Claft:<ics  ever  introducetl  in  this  country.  Tho  I.ntiii  and  English 
])ict:on:iry  contains  a^  much  as  the  student  can  want  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  eoursej 
it  contain"  more  thin  I  have  ever  seen  compressed  into  a  book  of  this  kind.  It  ought  to 
be  the  siudeiit*s  constant  companion  in  his  reciiatioiis.  It  has  the  extraordinary  recom' 
meudaiiuu  of  being  at  ouce  poriabla  and  comprehensive. 

Fiom  Prof.  D.  Duncan,  Ranttolpk  Maeon  CotUge,  Fa..  May  25.  I?5S. 

It  is  annecespary  for  me  to  say  anything  reapeeling  the  text  of  Srhmiiz  and  %umm*s 

series.    The  veiy  names  of  the  editors  are  a  safficient  guarantee  of  their  purify,    'nie 

brauiy  of  ih**  i>  pograpliy.  and  Ihe  judicious  seleetbn  oi  notes  will  insure  their  use  by 

every  expi*ri<*i  eed  ifacher.  whilst  their  cheapness  and  convenient  si/.e  will  l>e  a  sure 

re(«niunfiul:iiiOii  to  every  parent.    1  think,  gentlemen   ihat  by  the  republlcaiion  of  this 

excellent  series  you  have  laid  the  publio  under  strong  obligations  to  >ou.    We  will  use 

.    tliem  ax  far  a««  they  come  into  our  oourse,and  I  will  recommend  them  lo  oar  numerous 

f  !'|*P"<'<^|<»7*  schools.    Prom  the  merits  aliove  mentioned,  they  are  destined, in  my  opinion, 

\  w  aup«rsede  aiost  of  the  editions  now  in  nae  in  our  schools. 
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acSUOTZ  AND  ZUMPT'8  CLASSICAL  SSRIEa—OmUnmik 

From  tht  Rrr.  L.  Fan  BokkeUn,  Principal  of  St.  Timothy's  HaU,  Md.y  Feb.  18, 18S9. 
Since  you  commeiwed  ibc  scricrt  I  have  iiivarMbljr  a«lopted  ibe  diflftreat  workiin  pre- 
ference to  all  oiber«i  and  1  now  u<m!  Ulem  all,  wiih  ibe  exoepiioii  of  ''C^.  Cunius." 

From  W.  F.  Wysrs,  New  London  Academy,  Feb.  14, 1858. 
I  have  imed  no  other  editions  but  yours  since  the)  made  their  first  appearanee,  and 
•ball  certainly  couiinoe  to  do  so. 

Among  the  vnrioas  editions  of  the  Latin  Clasaies,  Sehmitz  and  Zompi's  series,  so  fkr 
as  yei  puhji^hed.  are  at  ail  linics  preferred,  and  students  are  requested  to  procure  no 
Wh»x.^  AnnouncemtiiU  qf  Bethany  College,  To. 


rnlformwlth  SCHMITZ  AND  ZUMPT^ClASSICAl  SERIES.— (Now  Ready.) 
THE  CLASSICAL  SffANUAL; 

AN  EPITOME  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 

MYTHOLOGT,  ANTIQUITIES,  AND  CHRONOLOGY. 

CHIEFLY   INTENDED   FOR  THE   USE  OF  SCHOOLS. 

BY  JAMES  S.  S.  BAIRD,  T.  C,  D., 

Assistant  Classical  Master,  King's  School,  Glonoester. 

In  one  neat  Tolumey  royal  18mo.,  extra  cloth,  price  Fifty  centi. 

Tfaii  little  Yolame  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  recogniied  went  oFen  Epi- 
tome which,  within  the  compaea  of  a  single  small  volume,  aboald  contain  tne 
information  requisite  to  elucidatt  the  Greek  and  Roman  authon  most  com- 
monly read  in  our  schools.  The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  embody  in  it 
•ueh  details  as  sre  important  or  necessary  for  the  junior  student,  in  a  form  and 
space  capable  of  renderinff  them  easily  mastered  and  retained,  end  he  has  con- 
sequently not  incnmbered  it  with  a  mass  of  learning  which,  thongh  highly 
valuable  to  the  advanced  student,  is  merely  perplexing  to  the  beginner.  In  the 
imount  of  information  presented,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  as 
well  as  its  convenient  size  and  exceedingly  low  price,  it  is  therefore  admirably 
adapted  for  the  younger  classes  of  our  numerous  classical  schools. 

Frmn  Mr.  B.  F.  Stemy  Ftederieksburg^  Va.,  July  30, 18S9. 
Tht  Classical  Msnaal  I  have  perused  with  delight,  and  shall  at  once  introduce  in  mj 
school.    1 1  IP  a  book  that  has  long  been  needed,  and  1  know  of  none  where  so  much 
varied  matter  can  be  found  in  so  small  a  space. 

From  Mr.  C.  Hammond^  Moiison^  MasM.f  Aug.  6, 1S&3. 
I  shall  introduce  it  into  my  school  at  once.    It  is  just  what  we  have  needed  for  a  long, 
long  lime. 

From  Pnff.  THmbUt  Kenyan  OslOgt,  O.,  Avg.  90, 1859. 
It  most  recommend  itself  to  the  teaehers  in  all  the  classical  institatlons  within  the 
Union,  not  only  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  but  also  for  its  excellent  arranf|enient;  and 
itwiUbea  eine  qua  nom  corapeadious  class-book  for  every  student  wishing  to  enter 
our  colleges. 

From  Mr.  J.  H.  AoMfM,  Wmokin^ion^  Aug.  17, 18^. 
I  shall  reqaire  every  classical  student  lo  possess  a  oofty  of  **Balrd's  Manual." 

Fnm  Mr.  W.  W.  ClarkOt  Gouvemeur  Wes.  Sem.,  N.  Y,  Ang.  17,  lesft. 
I  admire  li  very  much  for  the  large  amount  of  classical  Informstion  so  concisely  and 
clearly  set  foriii.    Ii  is  just  the  thing  for  students  in  their  early  studies,  and  has  long  been 
a  desideratum. 

From  Mr.  W.  S.  Bogart^  raUoAcwfe,  F/.,  Aug.  7,  18S3. 
It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  geographical  and  classical  information  in  a  most  concise 
compass,  which  adapts  it  coually  to  the  pupil  and  the  advanced  student  who  wishes  to 
review  his  classical  kuowledge. 


%     Bl^NVTHAED  Ac  LE.\  ^-  PT:BLICATI0X3.— .  firf-mi*^*./  ir«r^.> 


A  HISTORr  OF  6REEX  CUSSICAL  LITERATURL 

Br  TUK  REV.  R.  W.  BROWNE,  M.  A., 

Pm&rMor  *»f  ^iaMie**  L.UT»rar«  :a  K  uf'i  Cot:«>ffe.  Loadoa. 

In  oB«  f «r7  n««t  ▼9i>xiB«,  crown  8fo.,  extra  cloth. 

To  be  uhortlj  ibllorwed  by  a  •imilar  volume  on  Homan  Zdteratnzei 

Fnm  IV«/.  J.  A.  S^nfur.  Ac«  To^ik.  Marek  19.  l^U. 

I*  i«  911  «4fn  r»»i?#f  votnme  •nffir  trXy  fu;  »:.*!  rftpmm  in  ri«'ai'.  c'etr  nnd  prec:*e  is 
■'•/.*  -frry  •'■.I'l  If  .  k-  »  .  .••  ••z*'".i'io.;.  ffrnts:  -n  .:•  «*r  ••ei«m  tLf\<i  («?toe?ih*r  di^play- 
int;  n  rri.-.'l  W'^.,  •'/.f./S  wi'.-.  rn^  .•sarii  ntf  (rrrnu*.  w.B.ioni.  ■'!<]  exr,!  «'ic  la*:^  of  tM 
fc..'  '..*  'if*-€%  I  .4  jri  kd7«nf:i*  o'' 4vry':.i.-itf  -x-e  iiM/e.  a:iil  A,  may  be  considered 
ir.'lMp*  AMiJir,  u»  \u-.  eiavMcai  Miiolar  and  ftia«ient. 

f>//m  pro/  .V.  //.  fhi^n.  WMuim*  d.'Mg'..  Ma*z.  March  22:  X'^fSL 
A  7nlMn^>  nofnp«nd,  embraemir  n  a  •mail  conmui  maiter  wfcich  the  UaAtmi  would 
wuf.  to  (fo  over  much  ground  lo  fauicr  for  himaeir 

fV«m  i'^A/.  H.  F.  y/ytf<,  Burlington  ColUge,  N.  JL,  Feb.  10,  IdSS. 
Th  •  f»ofik  tnnt-M  a  want  Uiat  hat  loni^  been  fell  of  tome  tingle  work  on  the  tubjecl 
pfAfniiiiK  lo  ih«!  niuH^nt  and  funeral  rrnrier,  in  a  popular  form,  information  widely  dis- 
p«trN«-d  tttroufcri  Agrisdi  variety  ofpuLilicaiioua.  aud  nowbere  comliined  into  one  whole. 
Mr,  Nrowiin**  a^leciion  nf  maf^nah  Ia  judicioutly  made,  and  pretented  in  a  pera|rien- 
ou«,  rlisifniii,  Nnd  a^fre'iatile  manner. 

Frnm  Vrof.  GtMsner  Harrison,  Univtrtily  </  Ta.,  Feb.  33, 1£S9. 

I  am  vi>ry  favoratily  imprra«rd  with  liie  work  from  what  I  have  aeen  of  it,  and  hope 

Ut  Ikiiil  in  it  an  important  help  for  aiy  claaa  of  hfaiory.    Such  a  work  ia  very  mneh  needed. 

In  ihia  field,  ftillowmi^  the  aureepaful  aaaiduity  of  othera,  Mr.  Browne  enters  with  the 
rrliali  of  an  amateur  and  the  akill  of  a  eonnoisiieur,profiiinf  by  the  labors  of  hi*  predo- 
f'r>«»;r«,  unci  lirinHiiig  the  te^trd  re»ultii  into  ihe  compaia  of  a  moat  valuable  book ;  one 
vfry  niurhioouriaHte,  giving  n  antjufnctory  account  of  the  lunguaitCi  the  authors,  the 
work*  which,  while  CJrerce  horanlf  has  niiR!«i:d  away,  render  lier  name  immortal.  The 
history  la  dividi'd  into  two  periods  ;  ttie  bri^t  extend*  from  the  infancy  of  its  literature  to 
llio  lunn  of  the  riaimralidii; ;  the  other  commences  with  Hsmonides.  and  ends  witb  Aris- 
tiillfl.  We  cummmd  our  uuihor  to  the  favorable  ri^ard  of  professors  and  teachers.^ 
MtthofiiMt  f^uarittly  Hfvitw,  Stiutk. 

Mr  lliownir**  prcfu-nl  puhlicHtion  haa  great  merit.  His  selection  of  materials  iff  Judi- 
r-dUNly  liilMpn-d  lu  ilir  purpo«n  uf  conveying  within  a  moderate  eompass  some  drfiniie 
idf*a  nllh'*  Iradinjr  rharut'ieriatira  of  the  great  claMicul  authors  and  their  works.  •  s  *  • 
Mr.  liiiiwni'  liH«  ihe  haiipy  art  of  conveying  informnlion  in  a  most  aareeable  manner. 
It  i«  iinpoHKihlr  In  mios  (iik  inrnniiig,  ur  bi>  in«enaiblc  to  the  charmaof  nia  polished  style. 
Hiillii'i*  II  III  Hiiv,  that  lie  hn«  in  a  very  readable  volume, prexenied  much  that  is  useful  to 
the  rluRiili'iiJ  ri'ndnr.  Il»«idra  InuKruphical  information  in  reference  to  all  the  classical 
(irrrk  nulliui*,  lir  hnn  fuinialicd  rniical  rrmarkii  on  their  intellectual  peculiarities,  and 
Nil  iiiiiilvRixii  ihiir  Win  kd  when  thi-y  are  ofsulfiuient  importance  to  deserve  iu— London 

,ll^'M<rnii| 

Thif  ItiHik  will  l>o  of  great  value  to  the  student.— fzamiiirf. 

QEOQAAPHIA   CLASSICAi 

OK,  TlIK  APPLICATION  OF  ANCIKNT  (GEOGRAPHY  TO  THE  CLASSICS. 
Ily  NAMrvL  liuiLsa.  1).  1).,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Litchfield.  Revised  by  his  Son.  Sizik 
Ameiiran.  Ir<mi  the  laai  l«undtm  Fntiiion.with  Questions  on  the  Maps,  oy  Johr  FKon', 
I.L  IV    In  one  ncnt  v«)lunir,  roxal  I'Jiuo.. half  liound. 


AN   ATLAS   OF  ANCIENT   GEOGRAPHY. 

Itv  Sami  It.  Kt-TLirn,  \\  n .  late  l.ord  Bi«hop  of  Litchfield.  In  one  ocuvo  ^rolume,  half 
Wnud,  eiiniSiiung  tweuiy*OMe  iiuarto  colored  Maps,  nnd  an  accentuated  ladex. 

ELEMENTS    OF   UNIVERSAL    HISTORY. 

l^n  a  now  plan .  lioni  the  iVauon  of  the  World  to  the  ConcreM  of  Vienna,  w.th  ft 
Summary  ot  thr  l<radin(  r.venis  s.nee  thai  time.  Ky  II  Wnitb.  IVliied.  with  m 
laeriea  or  Qaestions,  by  J  ON!*  2«  Habt.  Pnncipai  of  the  Philadclpkia  High  r*^— ' 
In  iMie  very  larfr  ni>a.  rcnh>.  volume,  hai:  l-ouiid. 
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XTQW  AND  nCPROVBD  iU>mON—(irow  Raady.) 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

BY  THOMAS  B.  SHAW. 

ProfeMor  of  Eagli»h  Liivmture  in  ibe  Iup«iial  Alexander  Lyceum,  Su  Pclcnbarg. 

•ECOHD   AMEBICAH  EDITIOir. 

WITH  A  SKETCH  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

BY  HENRY  T.  TUCKERMAN, 
Author  of  **  Chiuacittr .vacs  of  Uteraiure,*'  *•  The  Optimin,**  &c. 

In  one  large  and  hanrUome  volume,  royal  12mo.,  eitra  cloth,  ofaboat  SOO  pages. 

The  object  oPthia  work  is  to  present  to  the  atudent  a  history  of  the  progreat 
of  English  Literature.  To  nccompliah  this,  the  author  haa  followed  ita  course 
from  the  enriipst  times  to  the  prcaeot  age,  seizing  upon  the  more  prominent 
<•  Schools  of  Writing,*'  tracing  their  causes  and  effecu,  and  selecting  the  more 
celebrntcd  anthors  as  subjects  (br  brief  biographical  and  critical  sketches,  ana- 
Ivf  ing  their  best  works,  and  thus  presenting  to  the  student  a  definite  view  of  the 
development  of  the  lansuage  and  literature,  with  succinct  descriptions  of  those 
books  and  men  of  which  no  educated  person  should  be  ignorant.  He  has  thaa 
not  only  supplied  the  acknowledged  want  of  a  manual  on  this  subject,  but  hj 
the  liveliness  and  power  of  his  style,  the  thorough  knowledge  he  displays  of  hui 
topic,  and  the  variety  of  his  subjects,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  a^oet 
agreeable  reading-book,  which  will  captivate  the  mind  of  the  aeholar,  and  re- 
liCTe  the  monotony  of  drier  studies. 

This  work  having  attracted  much  attention,  and  been  introdoeed  ioto  a  large 
■umber  of  our  best  academies  and  colleges,  the  publishers,  in  anawering  the  cali 
fbr  a  new  edition,  have  endeavored  to  render  it  still  more  sppropriate  Ibr  the 
student  of  this  country,  by  adding  to  it  a  aketch  of  American  literature.  Thia 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Tuckerman,  on  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Shaw,  and 
the  volume  is  again  presented  with  full  confidence  that  it  will  be  found  of  great 
utility  as  a  text-book,  wherever  this  subject  fbrms  part  of  the  educational  course; 
or  as  an  introduction  to  a  aystematic  plan  of  reading. 

From  Pr^.  R.  P.  Dunn,  Brvton  Untvenit^t  April  93,  1839. 
I  had  already  determined  to  adopt  it  as  the  principal  book  of  refrrencs  in  mj  depart- 
meiit.    Thi«  it  the  firti  term  in  which  it  hat  been  u>ied  here  ;  but  from  the  irial  which  I 
have  now  made  of  ii,  I  have  every  reaton  lo  congratulate  myself  on  my  seleeiion  of  it 
as  a  text-book. 

From  the  R99.  W.  Q.  T.  SUtfr/,  Fr^tn&r^  English  Utermiurt  in  Ou  Univenit^  ^  Ft. 
I  lAke  great  pleature  in  saying  that  it  supplies  a  waul  that  has  long  existed  of  a  brief 
history  of  En^lith  liieraiure.  wniien  in  the  right  method  and  spirit,  to  senre  as  an  inlro* 
dueiioii  to  tlie  critical  study  of  ii.    1  shun  recommend  the  book  to  my  classes. 

From  Jamts  Shannon,  PresuUnt  0/  Baeon  CaHUgt^  JTy. 
I  hnvp  read  ahoiit  one-half  of  "  Shaw'ff  Ouilinet,"  and  i^o  far  I  am  more  than  pleased 
with  ihr  work.  I  concur  with  you  I'uliy  in  the  opinion  thai  it  supplies  a  want  long  fell 
in  our  highfr  educaiional  nitiiiutes  of  a  erfiicat  history  of  Kuglisa  litnaiure.  oc'^upying 
■  rcHKOiiuhle  ^paoe.  and  wriiUMi  in  a  mannrr  to  interest  ana  attach  the  attention  of  the 
suiOeni.    I  sincerely  desire  that  it  may  obia  u,  as  ii  deserves,  an  cxtausive  fiiieulaiion. 


HANDBOOK  OF  nODERN  EUROPEAN  UTERATDBE. 

British,  Daniah,  Dutch,  French,  German,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Polish  and  Rat- 
sinn,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Swedish.  With  a  full  Biographical  and 
Chronological  Index.  By  Mrs.  Foster.  In  one  large  royal  l2mo.  volumef 
eitra  cloth.    Uniform  with  "  Shaw's  Outlines  of  English  Literature." 


BLANCHARD  Is  LEA'S  PUBLICATlONS.-*(£;tfMatf#Mi/  Wbrki.)     I 
A  MBW  TEZT-BOOK  OW  HATUBAXi  PSZLO0OFBT. 

HANDBOOKS 

OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

BY  DIONYSIUS  LARDNER,  LL.D..  ETC. 
FIRST  COfTRSSl,  cotttalnlnir 

Me ebanici,  Ilrdroitttici,  Hydranliei,  Poenmatieiy  Sonnd,  and  OptieSi 

Id  one  Urge  royal  I2oio.  Tolame  of  750  pagot,  •irong\j  bound  in  leatlier,  with 
OTcr  400  wood-cuts,  (Juat  Issued.) 

THB  SBGOIVD  COURSBy  •m1»raeliiir 

HEAT,  HAGXETISX,  ELECTUCITT,  AND  BALTANISI, 

or  about  400  pages,  and  illustrated  with  350  oats,  is  Just  ready. 

THE  THIRD  COURSE^  eonstltutlngf 
A   COMPLETE   TAEATfSE   ON   ASTRONOMY 

TROKOUOnLT  ILLDtTEATED,  IB  IXT  PEEPABATIOir  TOS  IPBBDY  PUBLIC ATIDF. 

The  intention  of  the  ambor  has  been  to  prepare  a  work  which  should  enbraee  the^ 
principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  their  latest  state  of  scieniiftc  development,  diTeeted 
of  the  cbatruteiiefs  which  renders  them  unfitted  forihe  yoanger  student,  and  at  the  saaM* 
time  illufftraied  by  uuinerou*  praeiical  applicaiiont  in  every  branch  of  art  and  science.. 
Dr.  Lanlncr^s  extensive  acquirements  in  all  departments  of  human  knowledge,  and  hU- 
well  known  skill  in  popularixuifr  hia  subje-ot,  have  thus  enabled  faios  to  prencnt  a  text- 
book  which,  though  strictly  seieniilie  in  its.gTOundwork,  is  yet  easily  mastered  by  the 
»tudeiiL  while  calculated  to  interest  ibe  mind,  and  awaken  the  attention  by  sbowiag  th»- 
importance  of  thr^  principles  dncussed.  and  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  made- 
subservient  to  the  practical  purposes  oi  lifo.  To  aeeoraplish  this  tiill  further,  tke  editor- 
haH  addrd  to  each  section  a  sericAof  example:',  to  be  worked  out  by  the  learner,  thtte« 
imprensiDg  upon  him  the  practical  importanee  and  variety  of  the  results  to  be  ot»ta>ned< 
from  the  general  laws  of  nature.  The  aubject  is  sull  further  simplified  by  the  very  Isrge- 
number  of  illustratiTe  wood-euts  which  are  scattered  ihroech  the  ▼oIubm,  making  plain* 
to  the  eye  what  might  not  readily  be  granped  by  the  nnassisted  mind  :  and  every  eare> 
has  been  takrn  to  render  the  typographical  acenraoy  of  the  work  what  it  »hoiild  lie. 

Although  the  flr<<t  portion  only  u^s  been  iMued.  and  that  but  for  a  few  months,  yet  it 
has  already  been  adopied  by  many  academies  and  colleges  of  the  highest -ftanding  and* 
character.  A  few  of  the  nuncruus  recommendations  with  which  the  work  hae  beeut 
favored  are  subjoined. 

From  Prq/".  MiUington^  Univ.  of  Mississippit  April  10,  ISSQL. 
1  am  highly  pfea^ied  with  its  Cfmtents  ajid  arrangement  It  contains  a  greater  nnnaber* 
of  every  day  useful  praetieal  facts  and  examples  than  I  have  ever  seen  noticed  in  a 
similar  work,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  as  a  book  for  teaching  I  prefer  it  to  any 
other  of  the  same  oize  and  extent  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  During  the  thirteen  yean 
that  I  was  at  Williaia  and  Blary  College  I  had  to  teach  Natural  Phil0aopliy,andl  should  • 
have  been  very  glad  to  have  such  a  text-book. 

From  B^bnund  Smithy  BalHmon,  May  10,  ISSOi 
I  have  a  class  using  it,  and  think  it  the  best  look  of  the  kind  with  which  Pan a^i 
quaiiited. 

From  Fnf.  CUttland,  PAtteVc/pAio,  October  17, 1S51. 
I  frel  prepared  to  vay  that  it  is  the  fullest  and  most  valuable  manual  upon  th«  subject 
that  has  fallen  under  my  notice,  and  I  intend  to  make  it  the  text  book  for  the  fissi  clasa^ 
in  ray  school. 

From  8.  Schooter,  Kmnorer  Aerndtrnf^  T»^ 
The  "  Handbooks^  seem  tome  the  best  popular  treatises  on  their  respective  suhijeota^ 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.    Dr.  Lsrdner  certainly  jpopularizes  seience  very  well,  andi 
a  good  lezt-book  for  schools  and  eoUegee  was  not  before  tu  ezieienee. 

From  Fr^,  J.  S.  Htndtrson,  Farm€r*$  CoUtgtj  O ,  Feb.  19, 189i. 
It  is  an  admirable  work,  and  well  worthy  of  public  patronage.    I\»r  eleamen  and  I 
fulncaa  ii  k  unf^ualled  by  any  that  I  have  seen* 


i 


2     BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S  PUBLICATIONS. --(a«ftitf«wia/  VlTortt.'i 
NX3T77  AND  IMPROVED  BDinON.--(]f ow  Ready ) 

OUTLINES    Op"aSTRONOMY. 

BY  SIR  JOHN  F.  W.  IIERSCUEL,  F.  R.  8.,  Ac. 

A  new  AMEBlCAir  FKOK  THE  fOVRTII  LONDOIT  EDITIOV. 

In  one  very  neat  crown  octavo  volume,  extre  cloth,  with  tii  plates  and  nn- 
meroufi  wood-cuts. 

This  edition  will  be  found  thoroughly  brought  up  to  the  present  state  of  as- 
tronomical science,  with  the  most  recent  investigations  and  discoveries  folly 
discussed  and  explained. 

We  now  take  leave  of  this  remarkable  work,  whieh  we  hold  fo  be,  beyond  a  doobt, 
the  greaieal  ami  most  remarknhltr  of  Ihe  works  in  which  the  lawn  of  agronomy  ami  the 
appearance  of  the  heavens  are  described  lo  those  who  are  i»ot  mathemaiicianK  nor  ot»- 
server*,  and  recalled  to  ihoiie  who  nre.  Tt  is  ihe  r<;w:ird  ofmen  who  can  duiK'fnd  from 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  care  tor  \\%  diffusion,  thai  iheir  works  are  essential 
to  all.  that  thi  y  become  the  manuu'.a  of  the  pruficivnl  as  well  aa  tlie  text-books  of  ih« 
learner.— il/Arii<TMm. 

There  is  perhaps  no  book  in  the  English  language  on  the  subject,  which,  whilst  it  con- 
tains  so  many  of  the  facts  of  Astronomy  (which  it  aitempt«  to  explain  with  as  little  tech- 
nical language  as  possible),  is  so  aiiraciive  is  its  style,  and  so  elear  and  forcible  in  ita 
illustrations  —  Evangelical  Rent  w. 

Probably  no  l>ook  ever  written  upon  any  science,  embraces  within  so  small  aeompasa 
an  entire  epitome  of  everything  known  within  all  iu  various  departmsals^  practical, 
theoretical,  and  physical.— £zaivrin«r. 


A  TREATISE  OV  ABTROKTOMT. 
BY  SIR  JOHN  F.  W.  HERSCIIRL.    Edited  by  S.C.  Walkes.    In  one  ISmo. 
▼olome,  half  bound,  with  plates  and  wood-cuts. 


A   TREATISE    ON   OPTICS. 

BY  SIR  DAVID  BREWSTER,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 
A  NEW  EDITION. 

WITH  Air  APPEITDTZ,  COlfTAtiriiro   AIT  ELEXCIITART  VIEW  OV  THE  ArPLICATIOW 
or   AVALTSIS   TO   REFLECTIOZT   AND   RErBACTIOIT. 

BY  A.  D.  BACHE,  Sui>erintendeni  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  &c 
In  one  neat  duodecimo  volome,  half  bound,  with  about  SOO  illustrations. 


BOI^MAR'S  FRENCH  SERIES. 

New  editions  of  the  following  works,  by  A.  Bolmab,  forming,  !n  connection 
with  **  Bolmar's  Leriiac,"  a  complete  series  for  the  acqaisition  of  the  French 
language  :— 

A  SKLFXTION  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  PERRIN'S  FABLES,  accompanied  by 
a  Key.  containin{r  the  tcxL  a  literal  and  free  iranstaiton.  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as 
10  point  out  the  dtflcrcnce  betvrren  Ihe  French  and  English  idiom,  fte.  In  one  Tol.  12mo. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  COLLOQUIAL  PHRASES,  on  every  topic  necessary  to 
maintain  fonverMtion.  Arranged  under  diflVrent  heads,  with  numerous  remarks  on 
the  peculinr  pronunciation  and  uses  of  varJonn  words;  tbe  whole  so  disponed  as  con- 
siderably to  facilitate  the  acqui«iuon  of  a  correct  pronunciation  of  the  French.  In 
one  to),  t&mo. 

LE8  AVENTURES  D£  TELEMAQUfi,  PA  A  FENELON,  in  one  vol.  ISmo., 
accompanied  b>  a  Key  to  the  first  eight  tiooks.  In  one  vol.  li2mo.,  containing,  like  the 
Fablex,  the  Text,  a  literal  at  d  ft«e  translation,  intended  as  a  sequel  le  Ihe  Fsblea. 
Either  voluine  sold  separately. 

ALL  THE  FRENCH  VERBS,  both  regal ar  lad  irregvlir,  in  a  nMll  volavt. 


BLANCHARD  dc  LEA'S  POBLICATIONS.— (£/a(MlMna/  W^rkM.)      3 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATUIiAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

BKDI« 

AN  EXPERIMENTAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 
Illustrated  iprltli  over  Tl&ree  Hundred  Wood-ents. 

BY  GOLDING  BIRD,  M.D., 

Assistaiii  Physicmn  to  Gay^«  Horpilal. 

From  the  Third  London  edition.     In  ono  nett  volume,  royal  12mo. 

We  are  a«toni»hed  to  find  ihnt  there  is  room  in  to  fmall  a  1>ook  for  even  the  bare 
recital  of  m>  many  •ubjeeia.  Where  everythii^^  is  ireat*-d  •aeeinetly,  great  judgment 
and  much  lime  are  ueedfd  in  making  a  selection  and  winnowing  the  wheal  from  the 
ehafl*  Dr.  Bird  has  no  need  to  plead  the  peculiMnty  oi  hi^  position  as  a  thield  anaiust 
eriiicisra.  so  lonff  ua  his  hook  continues  to  be  the  best  epitoraff  in  the  Knglifih  laii- 
fuage  of  this  wide  range  of  puysical  subjects.— aVo'IA  Amtriean  RfttUw^  April  1,  I6$l. 

Front  Pro/  John  Johnston,  VTnleyan  Univ  ,  Middkkiwn^  Ct. 
For  thone  desiring  a«  extensive  a  work,  I  think  it  decidedly  superior  to  anything  of 
dm  kind  with  which  I  am  aoqaainted. 

From  Priif.  R.  O.  Currtif,  Ea$t  2VititeMM  Uniterilty. 
1  am  much  gra<ifled  in  perusiiif^  a  work  which  so  well.  *o  fully,  and  so  clearly  sets 
forth  this  branch  of  the  Natural  Scienees.  For  some  time  I  have  been  desirous  of  ob- 
taining  a  sabsiiiute  for  the  one  now  used— one  which  should  embrace  the  recent  dis- 
eoveries  in  the  sciences,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  such  a  oue  is  aAbrded  in  this  work  of 
Dr.  Bird's. 

From  Frof.  W.  F.  Hophint,  Masonic  Unh'trtitjff  Venn, 
It  is  just  the  sort  of  l)ook  I  think  needed  in  most  collef^es.  being  far  above  the  rank  of 
a  mere  popular  work,  and  yet  not  beyond  the  comprehension  of  ail  but  the  most  accom- 
pUehed  raathemaiiciant. 


ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY; 

THEORETICAL  AND    PRACTICAL. 

BY  GEORGE  FOWNES,  Ph.D., 

Chemieal  Lecturer  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Medical  8ehool|  Ac.  Ae. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Third  American,  from  a  late  London  edition.    Ediled,  with  Additiont| 

BY  ROBERT  BRIDGES,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  General  and  Pharmaceutical  Ciiemisiry  in  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy,  &c.  kc. 

In  one  large  royal  ISmo.  volane,  or  over  five  handred  peget,  with  about  180 
wood-cuts,  sheep  or  extra  cloth. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Fownes  has  bnf  been  belbrt  the  public,  aad  its  OKriu  have  been 
fully  appreciatrd  as  the.  best  textbook  on  Chemistry  now  iu  exiittence.  We  do  not,  of 
course,  place  it  in  a  rank  saperior  to  the  works  of  Brande.  Oraham,  Turner,  Grcfiory, 
or  Gmelin,  but  we  xay  that,  as  a  work  for  students,  it  is  preferable  to  any  of  ihem.^Lon- 
don  Journml  of  Medicine. 

We  know  of  no  treatise  so  well  ealealaied  lo  aid  the  student  in  becoming  familiar 
wiiiilhe  numeious  facts  in  the  science  on  which  it  treats,  or  one  l>etter  calculated  as 
a  text  book  for  those  attending  Chemical  l<reture«.  e  •  •  «  The  best  text-book  on  Che- 
mistry that  has  issued  from  our  press.— ^mrrfeaH  Med  Journal. 

We  knosr  of  none  within  the  same  limits,  which  has  higher  claims  to  our  confidence 
as  a  college  class-book,  both  for  atearaef  of  detail  and  scientific  arrangement.— ^u- 
gusta  Mgd.  Journal. 


ELEMENTS   OF   PHYSICS. 

OR,  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  GENERAL  AND  MKUICAL.  Written  for  nni- 
versai  a«e,  in  plain,  or  nontechnical  Isnguace  By  \bill  Abxott,  M.  D.  In  one 
octavo  volume,  with  about  two  hundred  illustratious. 


4      I;LANCUARD  Jc  leas  VLTLlCAriOSS-^Edmaai^mai  Wmrtt.) 


SOMERVILUra  PH78XCAI>  OEOGSAPHV. 

PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPaT. 

BY  MARY  SOMERVILLE. 

aEr.OND    AMERirAX    FR«iM    THE    SECOND    ilND    RETISED    LONDON    EDITION. 

WITH  AMKRrCAN  .VOTES^.  GLOSSARYt  ETC. 

In  one  neat  roval  r2mn.  f  olame,  eitracluth|  of  over  five  hundred  and  fiflj  pagM> 

The  grrat  '(irre««  of  th!»  work  aiiif  r«  iirro^lucioii  into  many  of  oar  h:frhi*r  achoola 
a'l'l  aeiiri«mif".  hnre  iii<fiic**il  'h'  nii'M:»h**r^  ro  rr^P"*^  ■  n«vr  aiiH  murh  improved 
nl.iioti.  In  a<]ii  liOii  To  ih'-  corr>-i*r,oiiB  ajid  imt^TOVr-moniv  oi' ihe  aurhor  liraiowrdoa 
thr  work  m  :i*  pa**ajr«  ihrouih  ih'*  pr^ »•  a  »rion<l  i  mr  in  l^mlon.  noira  have  lieca 
inrroiluced  to  a:iapi  it  more  fu[iy  to  the  ph>«iral  siKiimphy  oi'  thia  couinry  ;  mnA  ■ 
romprfhrni^'ve  gtoAAnry  hn»  been  atliled.  remirniiff  ihr  to  uiiw  more  panicuiarly  aaiied 
to  e<iu«!aiioiial  piirpo«ea.  The  amount  oi' ilie^  aiMtiion^  may  be  unrierstood  from  tka 
fan.  iltat  imi  ou=y  ha«  the  aizeor'  the  pac*f4  Ijceit  lucrea^ed,  but  the  volume  iiscif  ea- 
larjf;ird  by  over  one  hundred  aud  fifty  pages. 

0>ir  prai««  romei  tartr'ne  in  the  rear,  and  iv  wellaigh  auperilaoiia.  Bat  we  ara 
aiix.ou!^  to  r*'f''^fnmi*nd  lo  our  \ouih  ih«*  enlHnr^d  meihott  off'udying  (rcocniphv  whirh 
\iKr  pn-Afiii  work  df'mon«iraie9  to  br  aa  enpiivaiing  as  it  la  iiiainirttve.  \Ve  hold 
auch  pp-arnta  n«  Mr*  S.merviil**  ha^  lieMnwed  upi>n  ihe  public,  to  l>e  of  iitcalrnlable 
value.  d:«^iniiiaiiii|(  more  found  iiiibrniat  on  than  all  the  liierarr  and  arieniiftc  mall- 
luiiona  will  aecompiiah  m  a  whole  cycle  of  ibeir  exisieoec.— Ftecnaoed**  Afocsxina. 

From.  T%€ma»  SHentin.  High  Sekeoi.  Boalan. 
I  ho'd  it  in  the  hi!rhe«t  e»t;inaiion.  and  am  coufi  lent  thai  it  will  proTe  a  yery  efficient 
ai  1  111  (he  eddcaiioii  of  the  young,  aud  a  Murce  of  much  intereat  and  iiiatruction  lo  the 
aduU  reader. 

From  Erastus  EctretL  High  School  AVip  Or!mn$. 
I  have  '>xnmined  >l  with  a  goofi  deal  of  care,  and  am  a  lad  to  find  ihatit  auppliea  an  im- 
poriant  ilr ^iileratum.  The  whole  work  m  a  tnaaierpieve.  Whether  we  examine  the 
imiwnance  of  the  iiul>ieei«  treated,  or  the  elegaM  and  attractive  atyle  in  which  they  are 
pre«eiiu:rt.  ihia  work  kavea  noihinc  to  detice.  I  have  introduced  it  into  my  school  for 
the  u«e  of  an  advanced  cla^s  in  geography,  and  they  are  greatly  interested  in  iL  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  wiil  be  uaed  in  moat  of  our  higher  aeminarica. 

From  W.  Smgtk^  Otwego  Acadtmjf. 
So  niiir>h  imponant.  accurate,  and  general  information  I  haTe  never  aren  in  a  volame 
of  ii^  exifnt  In  fine.  I  Itelieve  it  lo  be  a  work  whien  will  soon  takr  a  high  place  in  the 
HCH(lern:e^  nnd  ml k^en  of  America,  as  well  a*  in  the  liiirariesof  every  individual  de- 
i^iron«  of  necurate  in6)rmaiion  ref*peciing  the  planet  on  which  we  dwell.  I  have  recom* 
mi'Mded  it  to  thoie  connected  with  the  Diairici  ;£cbool  Libraries,  for  which  i  consider  it 
exceedingly  well  adapted. 


JOHNSTOXrS  PH78ICAL  ATXmAB. 

THB    PHYSICAL    ATLAS 

OP  NATURAL  PHENOMENA. 

FOR  THE  rSE  OF  COLLEGES,  ACADEMIES,  AND  FAMILIES. 

»V  ALEXANDER  KEITil  JOHNSTON,  F.R.G.S.,  F.  G.  8. 

In  one  \^r^ne  volume,  imperial  quarto,  handaomdy  and  etrongly  Imand.    With 

twenty-sii  plates,  engraved  and  colored  in  the  beat  atyle.     Together 

with  one  hundred  and  twelve  pngea  of  Descriptive  Letter-press, 

•ad  a  verjr  copioue  ledei. 

A  wo  k  whirh  phnuld  be  Jn  ever>'  fwrnily  and  every  school- room,  for  consultation  and 
r'>ri-reiice.  My  the  i-Ki  moiiA  Hrrnngemcii  aiHipted  liy  the  uuilior,  it  makeft  clear  to  Ihe 
rye  eviry  (nvi  niid  oli»«*rvatioii  rrlMiive  lo  the  present  condition  of  the  earth  arranged 
unrer  tl>e  di  piiiimenisfif  Cieology.  Hydroxraphf.  Meteorology,  and  Natural  History. 
The  letier-presB  illuntraies  this  with  a  Iwdy  of  imponant  inibrmation.  nowhere  else  lO 
Le  fouii'l  condensed  ioo  ilie  same  space,  while  a  very  full  ludex  rciulers  ihe  whola 
«a«y  of  lefertuce. 


BLANCIURD  te  LEA'S  PCBLICATIONS.— (£»«eali<HM/  Wvrtt.)     i 
SOHMITZ  AND  ZUMPT'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 

Under  thii  title  Blaitchaiid  &  Lea  are  publishing  a  series  of  Latin  School- 
Booki,  edited  by  thnse  distinguished  scholars  and  critics,  Leoohard  Schmiti 
And  C.  G.  Zumpt.  The  object  of  the  series  is  to  present  a  course  of  accurate 
texts,  revised  in  accordance  with  the  latest  investigations  and  MSS.,  and  the 
most  approved  principles  of  modern  criticism,  as  well  as  the  necessary  element- 
«ry  books,  arranged  on  the  best  system  of  modern  instruction.  The  former  are 
accompanied  with  notes  and  illustrations  intro<Iuced  sparingly,  avoiding  on  the 
one  hand  the  error  ofoverburdening  the  work  with  commentary,  and  on  the  other 
that  of  leaving  the  student  entirely  to  his  own  resources.  The  main  object  has 
been  to  awaken  the  scholar^s  mind  to  a  sense  of  the  beautiea  and  peculiarities 
of  his  author,  to  assist  him  where  assistance  is  necessary,  and  to  lesd  him  to 
tUnk  and  to  investigate  for  himself.  For  this  purpose  maps  and  other  en- 
gravings are  given  wherever  useful,  nnd  each  author  is  accompanied  with  a 
biographical  and  critical  sketch.  The  form  in  which  the  volumes  are  printed 
ii  neat  and  convenient,  while  it  odmits  of  their  being  sold  at  prices  unpre- 
eedentedly  low,  thns  placing  them  within  the  reach  of  many  to  whom  the  cost 
of  classical  works  has  hitherto  proved  a  bar  to  this  department  of  education ; 
while  the  whole  series  t>eing  arranged  on  one  definite  and  uniform  plan,  enables 
the  teacher  to  carry  forward  his  student  from  the  rudiments  of  the  Isnguage 
without  the  annoyance  and  interruption  caused  by  the  necessity  of  using  textr 
books  founded  on  varying  and  conflicting  systems  of  study. 

CrASSlCAIi  TEXTS  PUBLISHED  IH  THIS  SERIES. 

I.  C.SSARIS  DE  BKLLO  GALLICO  LIBRI  IV.,  1  vol.  royal  l8mo.,  eitre 

cloth,  232  pages,  with  a  Map,  price  60  cents. 

II.  C.  C.  SALLUSTII  CATILINA  ET  JUGURTHA,  1  vol.  royal  18mo.,  eitra 

cloth,  108  p^gcs,  with  a  Map,  price  60  cents. 

III.  P.  OVIDII  NASONIS  CARMINA  8ELECTA,  1  vol.  royal  l8mo.,  extra 
cloth,  246  pages,  price  60  cents. 

lY.  P.  VIROILII  MARONIS  CARMINA,  1  vol.  royal  18mo.,  extra  cloth,  438 
pages,  price  75  cents. 

V.  Q.  HORATII  FLACCI  CARMINA  EXCERPTA,  1  vol.  royal  18mo.,  extra 

cloth,  312  pages,  price  60  cents. 

VI.  Q.  CURTII  RUFI  DE  ALEXANDRI  MAGNI  QUA!   SUPERSUNT,  1 
vol.  royal  l8mo.,  extra  cloth,  326  pages,  with  a  Map,  price  70  cents. 

VIL  T,  LIVII  PATAVINI  HISTORIARUM  LIBRI  I.,  II.,  XXI.,  XXII.,  1 
vol.  royal  18mo.,  ex.  cloth,  350  pagesj  with  two  colored  Maps,  price  70  cents. 

VIIL  M.  T.  CICERONIS  ORATIONES  SELECTS  XII.,  1  vol.  royal  18mo., 
extra  cloth,  300  pages,  price  60  cents. 

EI.EMENTAKY  WORKS  PUBLISHED  IN  THIS  SERIES. 

I. 

A  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE.    By  Db.  J.  H. 

Kaltichmidt.    In  two  parts,  Latin-English  and  English-Latin. 

Part  I.,  Latin-English,  of  nearly  600  pages,  strongly  bound,  price  90  cents. 

Part  II.,  English-Latin,  of  about  400  pages,  price  75  cents. 

Or  the  whole  complete  in  one  very  thick  royal  l8mo.  volume,  of  nearly  900 

closely  printed  double-columned  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather, 

price  onlf  f  1  26. 

II. 
GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  l^^ANGUAGE.    Bt  LEoraAED  ^c9mzt;e.  Ph. 
D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Rector  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  fcc.    In  one  hand- 
•ome  volnioef  royal  ISnio.,  of  318  pages,  neatly  balfbound^  price  60  cents. 
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III. 
ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  AND  EXERCISES.  BtDb-  LEOifHAmDScMMiTi, 
F.  R.  S.  E.,  Rector  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  &c.    In  one  handsome 
royal  18mo.  volume  of  S46  pages, eitn  cloth,  price  fiOoenta.  (Just  laaued.) 

PREPARING    FOR    SPEEDY    PUBLICATION. 
LATIN  READING  AND  EXERCISE  KOOK,  1  vol.,  royal  I8mo. 
A  SCHOOL  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY,  1  vol.,  royal  iSmo. 
CORNELIUS  NKPOS,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  &c.,  1  vol.,  rojal  ISmo. 

It  will  thus  he  seen  that  this  series  is  now  very  nearly  complete,  embracing 
eight  prominent  Latin  authors,  and  requiring  but  two  more  elementary  works 
to  render  il  sufficient  in  itKelf  for  a  thorough  course  of  study,  and  theae  latter 
■re  now  preparing  for  early  publication.  During  the  successive  appearance  of 
tlie  volumes,  the  plan  and  execution  of  tlie  whole  have  been  received  with 
marked  approbation,  and  the  fact  that  it  auppliea  a  want  not  hitherto  provided 
for,  is  evinced  by  the  adoption  €fC  these  works  in  a  very  large  number  of  the 
best  academies  and  seminarica  throughout  the  country.  From  among  several 
hundred  testimonials  with  which  they  have  been  favored,  and  which  they  ar* 
every  day  receiving,  the  publishers  submit  a  few  of  the  mora  recent. 

But  we  cannot  forhenr  commending  especially  both  to  instmetors  and  pupils  the 
whole  of  the  nerins,  ediind  by  those  accomplished  scholars,  Drs.  Bchmitz  and  Zumpi. 
Here  will  be  found  a  set  of'lest-books  thai  eombine  the  ezcellenees  so  long  desired 
ill  thi»  ciRM  of  works,  lliey  will  not  cost  the  siudeut,  by  one  half  at  least,  that  which 
he  inunt  expend  for  tome  other  rdiiionii.  And  who  will  not  say  that  this  is  a  consider- 
ation worthy  of  Mueiuiott?  For  ihc  cheaper  our  school-liooks  csn  be  made,  the  mora 
wiilcly  will  ih'.'y  lie  rirculnietl  and  uwd.  Here  you  will  find,  loo,  no  useless  divplny  of 
notes  iin«l  orifaniiiig.  hut  in  foot  notes  on  eseh  psgc  you  have  evervthinfr  necessary  to 
Uie  nnilersiHiidingoi  the  text.  I'he  djthcull  points  are  sometimes  efucidaled,  and  ollitu 
if  the  Atiideiii  reirrrffl  lothf  plsct'^  where  he  can  find  light,  but  not  without  some  effort 
of  his  own.  \Vu  think  that  the  punctuHtion  in  the^e  books  might  be  improved;  hut 
taken  as  a  wlioln,  they  come  nearer  to  Ihe  waitts  of  the  times  ikau  any  within  oar  know- 
ledge.— Southern  ColUge  Htcieie. 

From  W.  J.  Ro(/e,  Wrtntham,  Mva.,  March  S8. 1663. 
They  seem  u>  me  the  beat  nnd  the  ehtapesl  school  editions  of  the  classics  that  I  have 
yet  seen.  The  notes  are  all  that  a  teacher  could,  and  nil  that  a  student  should  desire. 
On  classical  histoo'  and  antiquities  I  think  them  particularly  rich,  and  the  maps  add 
very  much  to  the  merit  of  the  books.  Kaltschmidt*s  Dictionary  I  addled  as  a  matter 
of  vourM.  Il  i*  so  much  superior  to  all  the  other  school  dictionaries  that  no  one  who 
has  examined  it  can  hcHitate  to  recommcRd  it. 

From  Prof.  R.  N.  AVirrf/,  Masonie  Coltege,  2Vnn..  June  9, 1858. 
I  can  ^ive  you  no  better  proof  of  the  value  wfiich  I  set  on  them  than  by  making  ose 
of  them  in  ray  own  classes,  and  recommending  their  uae  in  the  preparatory  deparuneii; 
of  our  institution.  1  have  read  them  throuf^h  carefully  that  I  mijsht  not  speak  of  them 
wiihoutdue  examination,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  my  opinion  is  fally  borne  out  by  fact, 
when  I  pronounce  them  to  be  the  most  esefal  and  the  most  correct,  as  well  as  the  cbeap- 
cjit  eilltiunti  of  Latin  ClnsKicM  ever  introduced  in  this  country.  The  Latin  and  English 
Dictionary  contains  a4  much  as  the  student  caji  wani  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  course; 
it  contninw  more  ihsn  I  have  ever  seen  compressed  into  a  tiook  of  this  kind.  It  oo^t  to 
be  the  student's  constant  companion  in  his  reeitaiions.  It  has  Ihe  extraordinary  lecom- 
meudauou  of  being  at  once  poriabie  aiui  comprehensive. 

Fttnn  Prof.  D.  Dunean,  Bandofpk  Maeon  Coilfgf,  Ta.,  May  SSS.  1S59. 
It  isanneeesssry  for  me  K>  say  anything  respeeting  the  text  of  Schmitz  and  7umpt*8 
series.  The  veiy  names  of  the  editors  are  a  solllcient  euarantee  of  their  pnniy.  'hie 
brnuty  of  the  i>  pography,  and  the  judicious  selectkm  or  notes  will  insure  their  use  hy 
every  experitM  ced  teacher,  whilst  their  cheapness  and  convenient  size  will  l>e  a  sure 
reminnieiuliitioii  to  every  narenl.  1  think,  gentlemen  that  hy  the  republicaiion  of  this 
excellent  series  vou  have  laid  the  publio  under  sironff  obligations  to  you.  We  will  use 
tlirm  as  far  a«  ihey  come  into  onr  course, and  I  will  recommend  them  loonr  numeroaa 
preparatory  schools.  Worn  the  merits  above  mentioned,  they  are  destined, tn  my  opinion, 
to  supersede  most  of  Ihe  editiona  now  in  nae  in  oar  sehools. 


8CUMITZ  AND  ZUMPT*8  CLASSICAL  SSRlES-OmtinmA 

From  tfu  Rev.  L.  Tan  Bokkelen^  Principal  of  St.  Timothy's  HaU^  Md.^  Fob.  18, 18S!2. 
Since  you  commenced  ibe  scries  I  have  iavarkbly  adopted  the  diflereat  works  in  pre- 
ference lo  ail  oiberth  and  I  now  u«e  ikem  ail,  wiihike  exoepiioii  of  *'Q.  Caruos.** 

From  W.  F.  Wydrsj  New  London  Aetuiem^^  Feb.  14,1658. 
1  have  u«ed  no  other  ediiions  but  yours  since  they  made  their  first  appearancei  and 
•baU  eertaiuly  coniinue  to  do  so. 

Among  ihe.  Tsrioas  ediiions  of  the  Latin  Clasaios,  Schmitz  aud  Znmpt's  series,  so  (kr 
a4  yri  piililifthed,  are  at  all  times  preferred,  and  students  are  requested  to  procure  no 
0\hex.~  Announetment  qf  Bethany  College,  To. 


Fniformwith  SCHMITZ  AND  ZrMPT|Sj!LASSICAL  SEUES.— (How  Btady.) 
THE  CLASSICAL  MANUAL; 

AN  EPITOMB  OF  ANCIENT  QEOGRAPHY,  ORBEK  AND  ROMAN 

UYTHOLOGT,  ANTIQUITIES,  AND  GHRONOLOGT. 

CHIEFLY   INTENDED   FOR  THE   USE   OF  SCHOOI.S. 

BY  JAMES  S.  S.  BAIRD,  T.  C.  D., 

Assistant  Classical  Master,  King's  School,  Gloaeester. 

In  one  neat  volume,  royal  18mo.,  extra  olotfa,  price  Fiftj  centi. 

This  little  Tolome  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  recogniied  waot  or  en  Epi- 
tome which,  within  the  compaea  of  a  aingle  small  volome,  ihoald  coatain  the 
information  requisite  to  elucidate  the  Greek  and  Roman  author*  moat  oom- 
monly  read  in  our  schools.  The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  embody  in  it 
luch  details  as  are  important  or  necessary  for  the  junior  student,  in  »  form  and 
■pace  capable  of  rendering  them  easily  mastered  and  retained,  and  be  has  con- 
sequently not  incumbered  it  with  a  mass  of  learning  which,  though  highly 
Yaluable  to  the  advanced  student,  is  merely  perplexing  to  the  beginner.  In  the 
amount  of  information  presented,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  as 
well  as  iu  convenient  size  and  exceedingly  low  price,  it  is  therefore  admirably 
adapted  for  the  younger  classes  of  our  numerous  classical  schools. 

From  Mr.  B.  F.  Stem,  Frederieksburf,  Va.,  July  30, 1893. 
The  Classical  Msnaal  I  have  perused  with  delight,  and  shall  at  once  introduce  in  mj 
school.    It  IS  a  hook  that  has  long  been  needed,  and  I  know  of  none  where  so  mook 
varied  matter  eaa  be  found  in  so  small  a  spaee. 

From  Mr.  C.  Hammond,  Monton,  Masa.,  Aug.  6, 1852. 
I  shall  introduce  it  into  my  school  at  once.    It  is  just  what  we  have  needed  for  a  k>ng, 
long  time. 

From  Ff^fi  TfimMi,  Kenyan  College,  O.,  Aug.  30, 18S3. 
It  must  recommend  itself  to  the  teachers  in  all  the  classical  institutions  within  the 
Union,  not  ouly  on  account  of  its  ebeapness,  but  also  for  its  excellent  arran^raent ;  and 
it  will  be  a  sine  qua  non  eompendioos  class-book  for  every  student  wishing  to  enter 
our  colleges. 

From  Mr.  J.  IL  Noune^  Waokin^tan,  Aug.  17, 18S3. 
I  shall  require  every  claasieal  student  ip  posseta  a  copy  of  "Baird*k  Manual.'' 

Ftrnn  Mr.  W.  W.  ClaHse,  Gauremeur  Wee.  8em.,  N.  T,  Aug.  17,  leSL 
I  ndraire  it  -very  much  for  the  large  amount  of  elassieal  information  so  concisely  and 
clearly  set  forth.    It  is  just  the  thing  for  students  in  their  early  studies,  and  has  long  been 
a  desideratum. 

From  Mr.  W.  S.  Bogart,  Tattakas$ee,  Fl.,  Aug.  7, 16S3. 
It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  geographical  and  classical  information  in  a  roost  concise 
compass,  which  adapu  it  eouolly  to  the  pupil  and  the  advanced  siedent  who  wiskee  to 
review  his  classical  knowledge. 


8     BLANCHARD  dc  LEA  3  PrBUCATIOX3.^£^iM»fMiMl  Worlt.) 

A  HISTORY  OF  SREEK  GLASSiCAT  LITERATURE. 

Br  THE  REV.  R.  W.  BROWNE,  M.  A., 

Ppof«Mor  of  CtaMiesJ  L;teratare  in  K.ng's  CoII«ge.  liOndon. 

In  ooe  ^ery  neat  Tolame,  crown  8vo.,  eitra  cloth. 

To  be  shortly  followed  by  a  similar  ▼olmne  on  Woman  Uteratiirei 

Ffvm  Prqf:  J.  J.  Sptneer.  Aew  York.  Mareli  19.  IbH. 

It  ii  an  mdm  ra'ik  volome.  vufTc'cmly  full  and  ropicu*  in  deiaiK  clear  and  precinc  ia 
iiyle,  very  fichniar-:  k*:  m  v*  trxcusioii.  ecnial  in  nt  cr:!ici"in.  and  attofeiher  di*plar* 
ing  a  mind  w:li  ftor-d  wiin  the  learn.ng  geniuH.  w:»dom.  and  exqui«iic  ia«ie  of  the 
fcnr-ient  Or«ek«  Ii  .«  in  advance  of  evrry'liinir  we  have,  and  ii  may  be  considered 
indisptOAable  to  \uc  ciaiucai  tclioiar  and  iiudenL 

From  Pro/,  y.  If.  Gri Jin.  Williams  CoUegf.  Mass..  March  22.  ISKJ. 
A  valuatf'e  eonpend,  embraeinir  In  ■  amall  eormiua  mailer  whkh  the  ■tariam  would 
have  to  go  over  macb  groand  lo  gather  for  hiaiMif. 

From  Pro/.  M.  F.  Hyde,  Burlington  ColUgc  If.  J.,  Feb.  10, 188f. 
This  book  ineeiii  a  want  that  hat  long  been  felt  of  vone  tingle  work  on  the  tubjeci 
preipeiiiing  to  the  ftodent  and  general  reader,  in  a  popular  form,  information  widely  di*- 
perced  through  a  great  variety  of  puliiicatioiit,  and  nowhere  combined  into  one  whole. 
Mr.  Browne**  Mieciion  of  materials  is  Judiciouely  made,  and  prescaied  in  a  perapiea- 
ous,  elegant,  and  agreeable  manner. 

From  Pr^.  Geuntr  Harrison,  Unictrsity  qf  Va.,  Feb.  33»  1ES2. 

I  am  yery  favorably  impretaed  with  the  work  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  and  hope 

to  find  in  it  an  important  help  ibr  ray  claas  of  history.    Sueh  a  work  is  very  raaeh  needed. 

In  this  field,  following  the  successful  assiduity  of  others,  Mr.  Browne  enter*  with  the 
relish  of  an  amateur  and  the  skill  of  a  connoisseur,  profiting  by  the  labors  of  his  predo- 
cesi!or«,  and  bringing  the  tested  reenlts  into  ihe  corapaps  of  a  most  valuable  bpok ;  one 
yery  muchtoounante.  giving  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  Innguage,  the  anihorsviha 
works  which,  while  Greece  herself  has  pasi^ed  away,  render  her  name  Immortal.  The 
history  is  divid<fd  into  two  periods  ;  the  brsi  extend*  from  the  infancy  of  its  liierainre  to 
the  lime  of  the  I'isistratidae ;  the  other  commences  with  Himonides,  and  ends  wita  Aria- 
tolle.  We  commend  our  auihor  to  the  favorable  regard  of  profossors  aud  teachers.^ 
Methodist  Quarterly  ReeUw,  South. 

Mr.  Urowne'p  prevent  publication  has  great  merit.  His  selection  of  materials  is  judi- 
ciously ndnpicd  to  ilie  purpose  of  couveying  within  a  moderate  compass  some  definite 
idea  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  great  clasNcai  authors  and  their  works.  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  Browne  has  the  happy  art  of  conveying  information  in  a  most  aarreable  manner. 
It  i»  impo^ffiiilc  lo  mii«8  hi^  meaning,  or  be  insensible  to  the  charms  of  nis  polished  atyle. 
Siifllce  It  lo  Any,  that  he  has  in  a  very  readable  volume, presented  much  that  is  useful  to 
the  ciuxsical  reader.  Besides  biographical  information  in  reference  to  all  the  elassieal 
Greek  authors,  he  has  furnished  critical  remark*  on  their  intellectual  peculiarities,  and 
an  HnHlyvipi  of  their  wuiks  when  they  areofsafficientimporiauce  to  deserve  iL'^Londan 
AUunaum. 

Thie  book  will  be  of  great  valae  lothe  student.— £x«in<ner. 

QEOQRAPHIA   CLA88ICA1 

OR,  THE  APPLICATION  OP  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY  TO  THE  CLASSICS. 
By  ^<AllovL  BtiTLia,  D.  D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Litchfield.  Revised  by  hiaSon.  Sixth 
American,  from  the  last  Ijondon  Edition,  with  Qnestioiison  the  Mapa,by  Jomi  Fhoar, 
LL.  D.    In  one  neat  volume,  n>>al  12nio.,  half  bound. 


AN   ATLAS  OF   ANCIENT   QEOQRAPHY. 
By  8AMUZL  BvTLKB,  D.  D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Litchfield.    In  one  octavo  volume,  half 
bound,  contaimng  iwuniy-one  quarto  colored  Maps,  and  an  accentuated  Index. 


ELEMENTS    OF   UNIVERSAL    HISTORY. 

On  a  new  plan;  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  with  a 
Muminary  of  the  Lending  Events  since  thai  time.  By  11  Whttx.  Edited,  with  a 
Heries  or  Questions,  by  John  S  Hait,  Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  High  School 
In  one  very  large  royal  13mo.  volume,  half  bound. 
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NBW  AND  nCPROVBD  BDZTXON— (Now  Readj.) 

OUTLINES  OF  ENCLlSH  LITERATURE. 

BY  THOMAS  B.  SHAW. 

ProfiiMor  of  Euglifh  Liieiaiure  in  ibe  Imperial  Alexander  Lyceam,  Sl  Peiertbarg. 

•ECOKD   AMEAICAH  EDITIOIf. 

WITH  A  SKETCH  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

BY  HKNRY  T.  TUCKERMAN, 
Author  or*-  CftaractvriMiicB  of  Uieraiure,"  **The  Opiimin,**  &e. 

In  one  large  ftnd  handsome  vulume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  of  about  500  pages. 

The  object  ofthis  work  ii  to  present  to  the  student  a  history  of  the  progress 
of  English  Literature.  To  accomplish  this,  the  author  has  followed  its  course 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  preaeol  age,  aeiaing  upon  the  more  prominent 
<^  Schools  of  Writing,"  trnciu|r  their  causes  and  effects,  and  selecting  the  more 
cclcbrntrd  authors  as  subjects  fbr  brier  biographical  and  critical  sketches,  ana- 
Iviing  their  best  works,  and  thus  presenting  to  the  student  a  definite  view  of  the 
cfevelopmeni  of  the  language  and  literature,  with  succinct  descriptions  of  those 
books  and  men  of  which  no  educated  person  should  be  ignorant.  He  haa  thui 
not  only  supplied  the  acknowledged  want  of  a  manual  oo  thia  anbject,  but  hj 
the  liTelineas  and  power  of  his  style,  the  thorough  knowledge  he  displays  of  his 
topic,  and  the  variety  of  his  subjects,  he  has  auceeeded  in  producing  a  ■^osl 
agreeable  reading-book,  which  will  captivate  the  mind  of  the  acbolar,  and  re* 
lieve  the  monotony  of  drier  atudies. 

This  work  having  attracted  much  attention,  and  been  introdocad  ioto  »  Urge 
■amber  of  onr  best  academiea  and  colleges,  the  publishers,  in  aaswering  the  call 
for  a  new  edition,  have  endeavored  to  render  it  still  more  appropriate  for  the 
student  of  this  country,  by  adding  to  it  a  aketch  of  American  literature.  This 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Tuckerman,  on  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Shaw,  and 
the  volume  is  again  presented  with  full  confidence  that  it  will  be  found  of  great 
utility  as  a  text-book,  wherever  this  subject  forma  part  of  the  educational  course; 
or  as  an  iutroductiou  to  a  systematic  plan  of  reading. 

Fwm  Ptqf.  R.  p.  Dunn,  Brown  Utthenity^  April  2:^  IS92. 
I  had  already  d«iermined  lo  adopt  it  as  the  principal  liook  of  reference  in  my  depart- 
HVsjjl.    Tiii*  is  the  first  term  in  which  it  has  b«eii  uM^d  here  ;  but  from  the  trial  which  I 
have  now  mmltt  of  it,  I  have  every  reason  lo  congratulate  myself  ou  my  selection  of  it 
as  a  trxt-book. 

From  tht  Rmt.  W.  O.  T.  Sktdd,  Pffn*^^  SnglUk  Litermtun  in  As  Vni^miti/  9f  Ff. 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  it  supplies  a  want  that  has  long  existed  of  a  brief 
history  or  EiiKlish  liirrHiure.  wriuen  in  ihe  right  method  and  spirit,  to  serve  as  an  Iniro* 
diictioii  to  the  critical  study  of  it.    I  shall  recommeud  ilie  book  to  my  classes. 

Trom  JamtM  Shannon^  President  «f  Baton  Cotttge^  Ky. 
1  havr  r^ad  al>niit  oiir-half of  **  Slisw'ii  Outliiirs."  nnd  n>  far  I  am  more  than  pleased 


ill  our  higher  educaiional  insiiiutes  af  a  aciiical  history  of  Kuglisli  Ia»^ia<ure.  oc-upying 
a  rfnvoiialile  Npiice.  and  wriiieii  in  a  niMiin'*r  to  iiiiereiit  anu  attach  ihe  aiiemioii  of  the 
siadcni.    I  sincerely  desire  that  it  may  obta  u,  as  it  deserves,  an  extensive  aiiculaiioo. 


HANDBOOK  OF  fflODERKT  EUROPEAN  LUKRATUBE. 

British,  Daniah,  Dutch,  French,  German,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Polish  and  Res- 
sian,  Pi)rtiii;ucsc,  Spanish,  and  Swedish.  With  a  full  Biographical  and 
Chronological  Index.  Ry  Mrs.  Fostee.  In  one  large  royal  l2mo.  volume, 
oitra  cloth.    UniA)rm  with  "  Shaw's  Outlines  of  English  Literature." 
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BLANCIIARD  &  LEA'S  PUBLICATIONS.— (5««m».) 


UBRiLRT  OF  ILLUSTRATED  8GIENTIFI0  WORK& 

A  leriet  of  beaatifally  printed  volumes  oo  varioua  branchei  of  acience,  by  th« 
most  eminent  men  in  their  respective  departments.  The  whole  printed  in  the 
handsomest  style,  and  profusely  embellished  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

fn^  No  expense  has  hern  or  will  he  spared  lo  render  ihi*  series  worthy  ofihe  support 
of  ihe  scieiiiinc  pulilic,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  Uie  ha»dsome«i  specimeusof 
typographical  and  ariiaiic  execution  which  have  ap|>«Bred  in  mis  country. 

DE  LA  BECHE*S  GKOLOGY- (Just  laaned.) 

THE  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER. 

BY  SIR  HENRY  T.  DE  LA  BECHE,  C  B.,  F.  R.  S., 

Director-General  of  the  (ieological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  &c. 

In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume. 

WITH  OVER  THREE  HUNDRED  WOOD-OUTS. 

We  have  here  prevented  to  us,  by  one  admirahly  qualified  for  the  task,  the  most  com- 
plete comueurlium  of  die  science  of  veolo^'  ever  produced,  in  which  ilie  diirtfreiit  facts 
which  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  thi^  hranch  of  natural  science  are  arranged  under 
the  different  cau4e8  hy  which  they  are  produced.  From  the  style  in  which  the  subject 
is  treated,  the  work  ifi  calculated  not  only  for  the  use  of  the  professional  geologist  bat 
for  that  of  the  uninitiated  reader,  who  will  find  in  it  much  curious  and  interesting  infor- 
mation on  the  changes  which  the  surface  of  our  globe  has  undergoue,  and  the  history  of 
the  various  striking  appearances  which  iipresenu  Voluminous  as  the  work  is,  it  it 
uot  rendered  unreadahle  from  its  hulk,  owing  to  the  judicious  subdivision  of  itsconieutt, 
and  the  copious  index  which  is  appended.— JoAn  Butt. 

Having  had  such  abundant  opportunities,  no  one  eonid  be  found  so  capable  of  direct- 
ing the  labors  of  the  young  geologist,  or  to  aid  by  his  own  experience  the  studies  of  those 
who  may  not  have  been  able  to  range  so  extensively  over  the  earth's  surface.  We 
strongly  recommend  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche*s  l>ook  to  those  who  desire  to  know  what 
has  been  done,  and  to  learn  something  of  the  wide  examination  which  yet  lies  waidjif 
for  the  Industrious  ohserver.-^TAe  AAeiurum. 


KNAPP'8  CHEMICAL   TECHNOLOQY. 

TECHNOLOGY;  or,  CHSMinuT  Applied  to  the  Arts  aitd  to  MANurAcruBEt. 
By  Da.  F.  Knapp,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Giessen.  Edited,  with  nu- 
merous Notes  and  Additions,  by  De.  Edkumd  Ronalm,  and  De.  Tiiomai 
RiCHAEDSON.  First  American  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Additions  by  Profl 
Waltee  R.  JoHNsoif.  In  two  handsome  octavo  volumes,  printed  and  illus- 
trated in  the  higbeal  style  of  art,  with  about  600  wood  engravings. 

The  style  of  excellence  in  which  the  first  volume  was  cot  up  is  fullr  preserved  in  this. 
The  treaiise*  themselves  are  admirable,  and  the  editinv.botti  hy  the  Enfii«h  and  Ameri- 
can edtiorw,  Judicious;  so  that  the  work  rauintainii  itself  an  the  nest  of  there  rie*  to  which 
ii  h<>loni;«.  nnd  wonliy  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  aria  of  which  it  treats.— 
Franklin  ItuiituU  Journal. 


WEI8BACH'S_MECHANIC8. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  MECHANICS  OF  MACHINERY  AND  ENGINEER. 
ING.  By  Peofesboe  Julius  Weibbacii.  Tranalated  and  Editi'd  by  Peop. 
(toeuon,  of  Glasgow.  First  American  Edition,  with  Additions  by  PeoV.  Wal- 
ter R.  JoHNSuR.  In  two  octavo  volumes,  beautifully  printed,  with  900  illus- 
trations oD  wood. 

The  most  valuable  couiribuiion  to  practical  science  thai  has  yet  appeared  in  ihis 
counlry. — Athmrr  urn. 

Ifiirqnulled  by  anything  of  ihe  khiil  yet  produced  in  ihi«  coimtrr— ihe  mo«i  mnndard 
book  on  mochanics.  matrhinery,  andeii'iriiitreiiiig  now  exiiini.—  y.  V.  Commtrrinl 

In  rvrry  wuy  worthy  of  l;eing  recommended  to  our  reaiiers— i'Vunt/in  institutt 
Journal. 


BLANCHAKD  &  LEA'S  PUBLICATIONB.— (5«iM«.y  11 

OABFSSTBBI  OOlSTABATiyi"  PHTSaOLOOT-CJ^tt  Isrtiid.) 

PRINCIPLK8  OF  GENERAL  AND^OMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY;  in- 
tended ne  an  Introduction  to  the  Studv  ofHuman  Physiology,  and  at  a  Guide 
to  the  Philosophical  Puriait  or  Natural  Hiatory.  By  William  B.  Cakpeitteb, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  nothor  of  ««  Haman  Physiology,"  "  Vegetable  Physiology ,»» 
Ice.  &c.  Third  improved  and  enlarged  edition.  la  one  very  large  and  hand" 
some  octavo  voluoie,  with  several  handred  beantiful  iUuttjrations. 


MULLER'3    PHYSICS. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS  AND  METEOROLOGY.  By  P»orB880»  J.  MuL- 
LERy  M.  D.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  R.  EcLEsrELD  GKirriTH,  M.  D.  In 
one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  650  wood-cuts  and  two  colored 
plates. 

The  style  in  which  the  volume  ii published  is  in  the  higheM  degree  creditable  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  publi»hers.  It  contains  nearly  four  handred  engravings  exeented  in 
a  style  of  extraordinary  elegance.  We  commend  the  boolc  to  general  favor.  It  is  the 
best  of  its  kind  we  have  ever  scen^— i\r.  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer, 


MOHB,   REDWOOD,  AND  FROOTER'S  PHABMAOT. 

PRACTICAL  PHARMACY:  Comprising  the  Arrangements,  Apparatm,  aad 
Manipulations  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Shop  and  Laboratory.  By  FmAVCia 
MoHR,  Ph.  D.,  Assessor  Pharmaciae  of  the  Royal  Pmiaitn  College  of  Medicine, 
Coblentz ;  and  Theofhilus  Redwood,  Professor  of  Pharmacy  in  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  of  Great  Britain,  fidited,  with  extensive  Additions,  by  Pxor* 
William  Procter,  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  hand- 
lomely  printed  octavo  volume,  of  670  pages,  with  over  600  engravings  on 
wood. 


THE  MILLWBIGfiT'S  GUIDB. 
THE  MILLWRIGHT'S  AND  MILLER'S  GUIDE.    By  Oliysr  Evaxs.  Eleventh  Edi- 
tion.    With  Addition*  and  Corrections  by  the  Professor  ofMechanics  in  the  Franklin 
Institute,  and  a  description  of  an  improved  Merchaut  FJotir  Mill.    By  C.  and  O.  Evaus. 
In  one  octavo  volume,  with  numerous  engravings. 

HUMAN  HEALTH ;  or,  the  Influence  of  Atmosphere  and  Locality,  Change  of  Air  and 
Climate,  Seaionn,  Food,  Clothing,  Bathing.  Mineral  Springs,  Exercise.  Sleep,  Corporeal 
and  Mental  Pursuits,  &c.  &c.,  on  Healthy  Man.  coiisutuUng  Elemenu  of  Hygiene. 
By  Robley  Dunglison,  M  D.    In  one  octavo  volume. 

THE  ANCIENT  WORLD ;  OR,  PICTURESQUE  SKETCHES  OF  CREATION.  By 
D.  T.  Austed,  author  of  "  Elements  of  Geology,"  &e.  In  one  neat  volume,  royal  Itaio , 
with  numerous  illustrations. 

A  NEW  THEORY  OF  LIFE.  By  S  T.  Coleridge.  Now  Brst  published  from  the 
original  MS.    In  one  pmall  l*2mo.  volume,.cioih. 

ZOOLOGICAL  RECREATIONS.  By  W.  T.  Broderip,  F.  R.  S.  From  the  second 
London  edition     One  volume,  royal  l!2mo.,  extra  cloili. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY;  or,  Element*  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Insects.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Kirby,  and  Wm.  ^pence,  F.  R.  S.  From  the  sixth  London 
edition.    In  one  large  octavo  volume,  with  plates,  plain  or  colored. 

THE  RACES  OF  MEN ;  a  Fragment.  By  John  Knox.  In  one  royal  12mo.  voliyne, 
extra  cloth. 

AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY.  By  Charles  Bonaparte,Prinee  of  Canhno.  In  four  folio 
volumes,  half  bound,  with  numerous  magnificent  colored  plates. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA  OF  LIYINO  BEINGS.  By 
Carlo  Matteucci.  Edited  by  Jonathan  Pereira,  MD.  In  one  royal  ISmo.  voluM, 
extra  cloth,  with  illustrations. 
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OR4HAM8  OHEBCSTST,  HEW  EDITIOir.    Pari  I.-(Mov  Readr.) 

ELEMENTS  oF  CHEMISTRY; 

INCLUDING   THE  APPLICATIONS   OF  THE  SCIENCE  IN  TIJE  ARTS. 

BY  THOMAS   QRAHAM,  F.  R.  9.,  &c., 

ProftriAor  of  Ciiemiftry  in  Uiiiversil)  College,  l^ondoii,  &e. 

Steond  Amariean,  from  an  entiraly  Rariaed  asd  graallf  Enlarfad  Enclish  Editiea. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS. 

Editko.  with  Ncnici^  ht  ROKKRT  BUIDUKS.  M.  D, 
FrofKorar  of  Chemielry  in  liie  PiulrtdeJpbim  College  of  Pliurmacy,  &c. 

To  be  completed  in  Two  Parts,  forming  one  very  large  octavo  volume. 
PART  I,  now  ready,  of  430  large  pages,  with  ISd  engravings. 
PART  II,  preparing  for  early  publication. 

From  the  Editor''8  Preface, 

The  "  Elements  of  Chemistry/*  of  which  a  second  edition  is  now  presented, 
attained,  on  its  first  sppearanco,  an  immediate  and  deserved  reputation.  I'he 
copious  selection  of  facts  from  all  reliable  sources,  and  their  judicious  arrange- 
ment, render  it  a  safe  guide  for  the  beginner,  while  the  clear  exposition  of  th^ 
oretical  points,  and  frequent  references  to  special  treatises,  make  it  a  valuable 
assistant  for  the  more  advanced  student. 

From  this  high  character  the  present  edition  will  in  no  way  detract.  The 
great  changea  which  the  science  of  Chemistry  haa  undergone  during  the  interval 
have  rendered  necessary  a  complete  revision  of  the  work,  and  this  has  been 
ncMMt  tiMroaghly  accomplished  by  the  author.  Many -portions  will  therefore  be 
found  eventially  altered,  thereby  increasing  greatly  the  size  of  the  work,  while 
the  series  of  illustrations  has  been  entirely  changed  in  style,  and  nearly  doubled 
in  number. 

Uader  these  circumstances  but  little  bas  been  lefl  for  the  editor.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  appearance  of  the  London  edition  in  parts,  some  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  portions  were  published,  and  he  has  therefore  found  oc 
casion  to  introduce  the  more  recent  investigations  and  discoveries  in  some  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  to  correct  such  inaccuracies  or  misprints  as  had  escaped  the 
author's  attention,  and  to  make  a  few  additional  references. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  including  Analysis.  Bj 
John  E.  Bowman,  M.  D.  In  one  neal  royal  l'2ino.  volume,  extra  cloih,  wiih  numer- 
ous illostraiioiis.  — ^.-. 

DANA   ON    CORALS. 
ZOOPHYTES  AND  CORALS.    Bjr  James  D.  Dana.    In  one  volume  imperial 

quarto,  extra  clofh.  with  wood-cuu. 
Also,  an  Atla«  to  tlia  above,  one  vo>nmo  impt-rial  folio,  with  siziy  one  magnificent 
plates,  colored  aAer  nuiare.    Bound  in  half  morocco. 

Th<r»e  splendid  volumes  form  a  portion  ofihe  puiilicatiomof  the  United  States  Explor- 
ing Expedition.  As  but  very  few  copies  have  been  prepared  tor  naltr.  nnd  hb  these 
are  nearly  exhauMfd.  all  who  nrc  deftrons  of  enriching  their  libraries  with  thiR.  the  most 
creditable  Bp«'ciinen  of  Ainericun  Art  and  :<cience  a*  yet  i^«ued,  wdl  do  well  to  procure 
copiei  at  once. 

THE  ETHNOGRAPHY  AND  PHILOLOGY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  EX- 
PIX)RINU  KXPKDI  riON.  By  Horatio  Hale.  In  one  large  imptrial  qaarto  volume, 
beaatilVilly  printed,  and  strongly  bound  in  extra  cloth. 

BARON  HX7MB0LDTS   LAST   WORK. 
ASPECTS    OF    NATURE    IN    DIFFERENT    LANDS    AND    DIFFERENT 
CLLMATES     >Vith  Hcientific  Elucidation*.    By  Alrxander  Von  Ifum'^oldt      Prans- 
lated  by  Mrs.  Sabine.    Second  American  edition.    In  one  handsome  volome,  large 
royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth. 

CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  FOUR  SEASONS,  Spjixho,  Spimn,  AtrruxH,  akd 
Wi!ma.  Ily  Thomas  Griffiih.  In  oite  handsome  volume,  royal  Idmo , extra  ckNh, 
with  numerous  illustrations. 
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